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THE KING. 


— 


A: a Sea Officer addreſſing Your MAJESTY. 
on a profeſſional Subject, 1 might juſtly be accuſed of 
ſingular Ingratitude, did I not avail myſelf of this Op- 
portunity of reminding the World, that the Voyage to 
explore how far Navigation was practicable towards 
the North Pole was undertaken at a Period peculiar- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by Y our MAJZSTY" 8 GY Atten- 
tion to Your Navy. * 


In a Time of profound Peace Your MaJjzsTY, by 


a liberal Addition to the Half Pay of the Captains, re- 


lieved the Neceſſities of many, and gratified the Am- 
bition of all, at once demonſtrating Your MaJjxsTY's 
Regard to their Welfare, and the Remembrance of 
their Services, | 


A 2 The 


Liv] 


The Armament, which followed in a few Months, 
and Your MajzsTY's Review of that Armament, 
which, by the Diſpatch of its Equipment, had pre- 
vented a War, afforded to Your Navy the moſt flat- 
tering and diſtinguiſhed Mark of Royal Favour, and 
to Your MAJESTY an additional Proof of that Ala- 
crity for Your Service, which had fo recently receiv- 
ed both its Reward and Encouragement from Your 
MaJEsTY's Protection. 


Permit me, SikE, to add, that Your MAjEs T v's 
gracious Approbation of my Endeavours, and the 
Permiſſion I have been honoured with, of inſcribing 
the following Account of them to Your MajzsTy, 
are ſtrong Proofs of that Indulgence with which Your 
MaJzsTY receives every Attempt to promote Y our 
Service. An Indulgence, which, at the ſame 
Time that it cannot fail of animating the Zeal 'of 
others more worthy of Your MajzsTY's Notice, has 
added to the moſt devoted Attachment, the warmeſt 
Gratitude of, | 


SIRE, | 


4 Your MajzsTY's moſt dutiful 


| Subje & and Servant, 
2 N 61 


CONSTANTINE JOHN PHIPPS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE Idea of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the 
North Pole was ſuggeſted as early as the year 
1527, by Robert Thorne, merchant, of Briſtol, as 
appears from two papers preſerved by Hackluit ; the 
one addreſſed to king Henry VIII. the other to Dr. 
Ley, the king's ambaſſador to Charles V. In that ad- 
dreſſed to the king he ſays, ** I know it to be my 
% bounden duty to manifeſt this ſecret to your Grace, 
« which hitherto, I ſuppoſe, has been hid.” This 
ſecret appears to be the honour and advantage which 
would be derived from the diſcovery of a paſlage by 
the North Pole, He repreſents in the ſtrongeſt terms 
the glory which the kings of Spain and Portugal had 
obtained by their diſcoveries Eaſt and Weſt, and ex- 
horts the king to emulate their fame by undertaking 
diſcoveries towards the North. He ſtates in a very 
maſterly ſtyle the reputation that muſt attend the at- 
tempt, nd the great benefits, ſhould it be crowned 
with ſucceſs, likely to accrue to the ſubjects of this 
country, from their advantageous ſituation ; which, 
he obſerves, ſeems to make the exploring this, the 
2 hitherto undiſcovered part, the king's peculiar 

duty. | 
Io remove any objeQon to the undertaking which 
might be drawn from the ſuppoſed danger, he inſiſts 
upon * the great advantages of conſtant day-light in 
« ſeas, that, men ſay, without great danger, diffi- 
«« culty, and. peril, yea, rather, it is impoſſible to 
ff paſs; for they being paſt this little way which 
| A 3 5 they 
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«© they named ſo dangerous (which may be two or 
<< three leagues before they come to the Pole, and as 
* much more after they paſs the Pole) it is clear 
© from thenceforth the ſeas and lands are as tempe- 
« rate as in theſe parts.”? 

In the paper addreſſed to Dr. Ley he enters more 
minutely into the advantages and praQticability of the 
undertaking. Amongſt /many other arguments to 
prove the value of the diicovery, he urges, that by 

ailing northward and paſſing the Pole, the navigation 
from England to the Spige Ifands would be ſhorter, 
by moxe than two thouland Leagues, than either from 


Spain by the Straits of Magellan, or Portugal by the 


Cape of Good Hope ; and to ſhew the likelihood of 
ſucceſs in the enterpize he ſays, it is as probable that 
the coſmographers ſhould be miſtaken in the opinion 
they entertained of the polar regions being impaſſible 
from extreme cold, as, it has been found, they were, 
in ſuppoſing the countries under the Line to be unin- 
habitable from exceſſive heat. With all the ſpirit of 
a man convinced of the glory to be gained, and the 
probability of ſucceſs in the undertaking, he adds,— 
Gad knoweth, that though by it I ſhould have no 
« preat intereſt, yet I have had, and ſtill have, no 
* little mind of this buſineſs: fo that if I had faculty 
© to my will, it ſhould be the firſt thing that I would 
* underſtand, even to attempt, If our ſeas North- 
cc ward be navigable to the Pole or ne.” Notwith- 
ſtanding the many good arguments, with which he 
ſupported his propoſition, and the offer of his own 
ſervices, it dees not appear that he prevailed ſo far 
as to procure an attempt to be made. 

Borne, in his Regiment of the Sea, written about 
the year 1577, mentions this as one of the five ways 
to Cathay, and dwells chiefly on the mildneſs of cli- 
mate which he imagines muſt be found near the Pole, 

from the conſtant preſence of the ſun during the ſum- 
mer. Theſe arguments, however, were ſoon after 
controverted by Blundeville, in his Treatiſe on Uni- 
verſal Maps. 

In 1578, George Beſt, a gentleman who had been 
with Sir Martin Frobiſher in all his voyages for the 
diſcovery. of the North Weſt paſſage, wrote a very 

3 ingenious 
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ingenious diſcourſe, to prove all parts of the world 
habitable. |, ; 
No voyage, however, appears to have been under- 
taken to explore the * ſeas, till the year 
1607, when Henry Hudſon was ſet forth, at the 
« charge of certain worſhipful merchants of Lon- 
4% don, to diſcover a paſſage by the North Pole to 
„Japan and China.” He ſailed from Graveſend on 
the firſt of May, in a ſhip called the Hopewell, hav- 
ing with him ten men and a boy. I have taken great 
Pains to find his original journal, as well as thoſe of 
ſome others of the adventurers who followed him; 
but without ſucceſs ; the only account I have ſeen is 
an imperfect abridgment in Purchas, by which it is 
not poſſible to lay down his track ; from which, how- 
ever, I have drawn the following particulars :—He 
fell in with the land to the Weſtward in latitude 73%, 
on the twenty-firſt of June, which he named Hold- 
with-Hope. The twenty-ſeventh, he fell in with 
Spitſbergen, and met with much ice; he got to eigh- 
ty degrees twenty-three minutes, whieh was the Nor- 
thermoſt latitude he obſerved in. Giving an account 
of the concluſion of his diſcoveries, he ſays, “ On 
«© the ſixteenth cf Auguſt I ſaw land, by reaſon of 
F* the clearneſs of the weather, ſtretching far into 
« eighty-two degrees, and, by the bowing and ſhew- 
4 ing of the ſky, much farther ; which, when I firſt 
*© faw, I hoped to have had a free fea between the 
© land and the ice, and meant to have compaſſed this 
“ land by the North; but now finding it was impoſ- 
4 ſible, by means of the abundance of ice compaſ- 
5* ſing us about by the North, and joining to the land 
* and ſeeing God did bleſs us with a wind, we re- 
* turned, bearing up the 'helm.” He afterwards 
adds: “ And this I can affure at this preſent, that 
between ſeventy-eight degrees and an half, and 
“ eighty-two degrees, by this way there is no paſ- 
„ fage.”—In conſequence of this opinion, he was 
the next year employed on the North Eaſt diſcovery, 
In March 1609, old ſtyle, © A voyage was ſet 
* forth by the right worſhipful Sir Thomas Smith, 
* and the reft of the Muſcovy Company, to Cherry 
ff Iſland, and for a further diſcovery to be made to- 
2663-40 A 4 £4 wards 
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* wards the North Pole, for the likelihood of a trade 
<6 or a paſlage that way, in the ſhip called the Amity, 
te of burthen ſeventy tuns, in which Jonas Poole was 
* maſter, having fourteen men and one boy.” —He 
weighed from Blackwall, March the firſt, old ſtyle ; 
and after great ſeverity of weather, and much difh- 
culty, from the ice, he made the South part of Spitſ- 
bergen on the 16th of May. He failed along and 
ſounded the coaſt, giving names to ſeveral places, 


and making many very accurate obſervations. On 


the 26th, being near Fair Foreland, he ſent his mate 
on ſhore ;—and, ſpeaking of the account he gave at 
His return, ſays, ** Moreover, I was certified that all 
% the ponds and lakes were unfrozen, they being 
<< freſh water; which putteth me in hope of a mild 
% ſummer here, after ſo ſharp à beginning as I have 
«© had; and my opinion is ſuch, and I aſſure myſelf 


4 it is ſo, that a paſſage may be as ſoon attained this. 


s* way by the Pole, as any unknown way whatſoe- 


<< yer, by reaſon the ſon doth give a great heat in 


<< this climate, and the ice (I mean that freezeth 


4 here) is nothing ſo huge as I have ſeen in ſeventy- 


ce three degrees. 
Theſe hopes, however, he was ſoon obliged to re- 


linquiſh for that year, having twice attempted in vain 


to get beyond 797 50Oo, the 21ſt of June, he 
ſtood tp the Southward, to get a loading of fiſh, and 
arrived in London the laſt of Auguſt. He was em- 


ployed the following year (1611) in a ſmall bark call- 


ed the Elizabeth, of 50 tuns. The inſtructions for 


this voyage, which may be found at full length in 


Purchas, are excellently drawn up: They dire & him, 
after having attended the fiſnery for ſome time, to at- 
tempt diſcoveries to the North Pole as long as the ſea- 
ſon will permit; with a diſcretionary clauſe, to ac 
in ueforelona Caſes as ſhall appear to him moſt for 
the advancement of the diſcpvery, and intereſt of his 
employers. This however proved an unfortunate voy- 
age : for having ſtaid in Croſs Road till the 16th of 
June, on account of the bad weather, and great quan- 
tity of ice, he failed from thence on that day, and 
ſteered Wb N fourteen leagues, where he found a 
bank of ice : he returned to Croſs Road ; from 

| whence, 


* 
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whence, when he ſailed, he found the ice to lie cloſe 
to the land, about the latitude of 80“, and that it 
was impoſſible to paſs that way; and the ſtrong tides 
making it dangerous to deal with the ice, he determined 
to ſtand along it to the Southward, to try if he could 
find the ſea more open that way, and ſo get to the 
Weſtward, and proceed on his voyage. He found the 
ice to lie neareſt 8S W and 8 Wb & and ran along it 
about an hundred and twenty leagues. He had no 
ground near the ice at 160, 180, or 200 fathoms: 
perceiving the ice ſtill to trend to the Southward, he 
determined to return to Spitſbergen for the fiſhery, 
where he loſt his ſhip. 

In the year 1614, another voyage was undertaken, 
in which Baffin and Fotherby were employed. With 
much difficulty, and after repeated attempts in vain 
with the ſhip, they got with their boats to the firm 
ice, which joined to Red-Beach ; they walked over 
the ice to that place, in hopes of finding whale-fins, 
&c. in which they were diſappointed. Fotherby adds, 
in his account, “ Thus, as we could not find what 
% we deſireq to ſee, ſo did we behold that which we 
£ wiſhed had not been there to be ſeen ; which was 
“ great abundance of ice, that lay cloſe to the ſhore, 
6“ and alſo off at ſea as far as we could diſcern.” 
On the eleventh of Auguſt, they failed from Fair- 
Haven; to try if the ice would let them paſs to the 
Northward, or Northeaſtward ; they ſteered from 
Cape Barren, or Vogel Sang, N E b E eight leagues, 
where they met with the ice, which lay EbS and 
Wb N, The fifteenth of Auguſt they ſaw ice fro- 
Zen in the ſea of above the thickneſs of an half- 
crown. 2 

Fotherby was again fitted out the next year in a 
pinnace of twenty tons, called the Richard, with ten 
men. In this voyage he was prevented by the ice 
from getting farther than in his laſt. He refers to a 
chart, in which he had traced the ſhip's courſe on 
every traverſe, to ſhew how far the ſtate of that ſea 
was diſcovered between eighty and ſeventy-one de ; 
grees of latitude, and for twenty-ſix degrees of lon- 
gitude from Hackluit's headland. He concludes the 
accpunt of his voyage in the following manner : 
| | | „ Now, 
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« Now, if any demand my opinion concerning 
© hope of a paſſage to be found in thoſe ſeas, I an- 
« {wer ; that it is true, that I both hoped and much 
* defired to have paſſed further than 1 did, but was 
& hindered with ice; wherein although I have not at- 
«© tained my defire, yet foraſmuch as it appears not 
«6 yet to the contrary, but that there is a {pacions ſea 
c betwixt Groinland and king James his new land, 
« fSpitſbergen] altho much peſtered with ice ; 
6c ] will not ſeem to diſſuade this werſhipful company 
„ from the yearly adventuring of 150 or 200 pounds 
ce at the moſt, till ſome further diſcovery be made of 
cc the ſaid ſeas and lands adjacent.” It appears that 
the Ruſſia company, either ſatisfied with his endea- 
vours and deſpairing of further ſucceſs, or tired of 
the expence of the undertaking, never employed any 
more ſhips on this diſcovery, 
All theſe voyages having been fitted out by private 
adventurers, for the double purpoſe af diſcovery and 
preſent advantage; it was natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
attention of che navigators had been diverted from 
purſuing the more remote and leſs profitable object of 
the two, with all the attention that could have been 
wiſhed. I am happy, however, in an opportunity. of 
doing juſtice to the memory of theſe men ; which 
without having traced their ſteps, and experienced 
their difficulties, it would have been impoſſible to 
have done. They appear to have encountered dan- 
ers, which at that period muſt have been particu- 
arly alarming from their novelty, with the greateſt 
fortitude and perſeverance ; as well as to have ſhewn 
a degree of diligence and ſkill, not only in the ordi- 
nary and practical, but more ſcientific parts of their 
profeſſion, which might have dene honour to modern 
ſeamen, with all their advantages of later improve- 
ments. This, when compared with the accounts given 
of the ſtate of navigation, even within theſe forty 
years, by the moſt eminent foreign authors, affords 
the moſt flattering and ſatisfactory proof of the very 
early exiſtence of that decided ſuperiority in naval af- 
fairs which has. carried the power of this country ta 
the height it has now attained, 


This 
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This great point of geography, perhaps the moſt 
important in its conſequences to a conimercial nation 
and maritime power, but the only one which had ne- 
ver yet been the object of royal attention, was ſuf- 
fered to remain without further inveſtigation, from 
the year 1615 till 1773, when the Earl of Sandwich, 
in conſequence of an application which had been 
made to him by the Royal Society, laid before his 
Majeſty, about the beginning of February, a propo- 
ſal for an expedition to try how far navigation was 
practicable towards the North Pole; which his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to direct ſhould be immediately un- 
dertaken, with every encouragement that could coun- 
tenance ſuch an enterprize, and every aſliſtance that 
could contribute to its ſucceſs. 

As ſoon as I heard of the deſign, I offered myſelf, 
and had the honour of being entruſted with the con- 
duct of this undertaking. he nature of the voyage 
2 particular care in the choice and equipment 
of the ſhips, the Racehorſe and Carcaſs bombs were 
fixed upon as the ſtrongeſt, and therefore propereſt 
for the pyrpoſe, The probability that ſuch an expe- 
dition could not be carried on without meeting with 
much ice, made {ome additional ſtrengthening neceſ- 
ſary: they were therefore immediately taken into 
dock, and fitted in the moſt compleat manner for the 
ſervice. The complement for the Racehorſe was 
fixed at ninety men, and the ordinary eſtabliſhment 
departed from, by appointing an additional number of 
officers, and entering effective men inſtead of the 
uſual number of *boys. 

I was allowed to recommend the officers; and was 
very happy to find, during the courſe of the voyage, 
by the great aſſiſtance I received on many occaſions 
from their abilities and experience, that I had not 
been miſtaken in the characters of thoſe upon whom 
ſo much depended in the performance of this ſervice. 
Two maſters of Greenlandmen were employed as 
pilots for each ſhip. The Racehorſe was alſo fur- 
niſhed with the new chain-pumps made by Mr. Cole, 
according to Captain Bentirck's improvements, which 
were found to anſwer perfectly well. We alſo made 
uſe of Dr. Irving's apparatus for diſtilling freſh water 
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from the ſea, with the greateſt ſucceſs. Some ſmall 
but uſeful alterations were made in the ſpecies of 
proviſions uſually ſupplied in the navy; an additional 
quantity of ſpirits was allowed for each ſhip, to be 
iſſued at the diſcretion of the commanders, when ex- 
traordinary fatigue or ſeverity of weather might make 
it expedient. A quantity of wine was alſo allotted for 
the uſe of the ſick, Additional cloathing, adapted to 
the rigor of that climate, which from the relations of 
former navigators we were taught to expect, was or- 
dered to be put on board, to be given to the ſeamen 
when we arrived in the high latitudes. It was foreſeen 
that one or both of the ſhips might be ſacrificed in 
the proſecution of this undertaking; the boats for 
each ſhip were therefore calculated, in number and 
ſize, to be fit, on any emergency, to tranſport the 
whole crew, -In ſhort, every thing which could tend 
to promote the ſucceſs of the undertaking, or contri- 
bute to the ſecurity, health, and convenience of the 
ſhips? companies, was granted. 

As a voyage of this kind would probably afford ma- 
ny opportunities of making experiments and obſerva · 
tions in matters relative to navigation, I took care to 
provide myſelf with all the beſt inſtruments hitherto 
in uſe, as well as others which had been imperfectly, 
or never, tried. 

In the Journal which follows, I mean to confine 


myſelf to the occurrences of the voyage as they ſuc- 


ceeded in order of Time; which, for the conveni- 


ence of the generality of readers, I have reduced 


from the nautical to the civil computation. 

A voyage of a few months to an unhabited extre- 
mity of the world, the great obje& of which was tq 
aſcertain a very intereſting point in geography, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to afford much matter for the gratifi- 
cation of mere curioſity. 
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on 


PRIL 19th, 1773, I received my commiſſion for 

the Racehorſe, with an order to get her fitted 
with the greateſt diſpatch, for a voyage of diſcovery to- 
wards the North Pole, and to proceed to the Nore for 
further orders. 

23d. The ſhip was hauled out of dock. 

May 21ſt. 'The ſhip being manned and rigged, and 
having got in all the proviſions and ſtores, except the 
Gunner's, we fell down to Galleons. | 
22d. We received on board the powder, with eight 
ſix-pounders, and all the gunner's ſtores. Lord Sand- 
wich gave us the laſt mark of the obliging attention he 
had ſhewn during the whole progreſs of the equipment, 
by coming on board to ſatisfy himſelf, before our de- 
parture, that the whole had been compleated to the 
wiſh of thoſe who were embarked in the expedition. 
The Eaſterly winds prevented our going down the river 
till the 26th, when I received my inſtructions for the 
voyage, dated the 25th; directing me to fall down to 
the Nore in the Racehorſe, and there taking under my 
command the Carcaſs, to make the beſt of my way to 
the Northward, and proceed up to the North Pole, or 
as far towards it as poſſible, and as nearly upon a meri- 
dian as the ice or other obſtructions might admit; and, 
during the courſe of the voyage, to make ſuch obſer- 
vations of every kind as might be uſeful to navigation, 
or tend to the promotion of natural knowledge : in 
caſe of arriving at the Pole, and even finding free na- 
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vigation on the oppoſite meridian, not to proceed any 
farther; and at all events to ſecure my return to the 
Nore before the winter ſhould ſet in. There was alſo 


_ a clauſe authorizing me to proceed in unforeſeen caſes, 


according to my ow drtcretion; and another clauſe 
directing me to proſecute the voyage on board the 
Carcaſs, in caſe the Racehorſe ſhould be loſt or diſa- 
bled. | 

27th. I anchored at the Nore, and was joined by 
Captain Lutwidge, in the Carcaſs, on the 3oth: her 
equipment was to have been in all geſpes-the ſame as 
that df the Racehorſe, but when fitted, Captain Lut- 
widge finding her too deep in the water to proceed to 
ſea with ſafety, obtained leave of the Admiralty to put 
ſix more guns 'on ſhore, to reduce the complement 
to eighty men, and return a quantity of proviſions 
proportionable to that feduction. The officers were 
recommended by Captain Lutwidge, and did juſ- 


tice to his penetration by their conduct in the courſe 


of the voyage. During our ſtay here, Mr. Lyons 
landed with the aſtronomical quadrant at Sheerneſs 
fort, and found the latitude to be 51 31“ 30”, longi- 
tude 0® 30 Faſt. The eaſterly winds prevented our 
moving this day and the following. * 

June ad. Having the wind to the Weſtward of 
North, at five in the morning I made the ſignal to 
weigh ; but in leſs than half an hour, the wind ſhift- 
ing to the Eaſtward and blowing freſh, I furled the 
topſails. The wind came in the afternoon to N BE; 
we weighed, bur did not get far, the tide of flood 
making againſt us. 1 25 

3d. The wind blowing freſh all day Eaſterly, we 
did not move. fre 

4th. The wind eoming round to the Weſtward at 
fix in the morning, I weighed immediately, and ſent 
the boat for Captain Lntwidge, to deliver him his or- 
ders. At 10 A. M. longitude by the watch $6' E. 
At noon the latitnde obſerved was 51 37.36 N. At 
eight in the evening we had got as far as 
between Orford and Harwich. Little wind at night. 
Stk. Anchored in Hoſcley Bay at half paſt ſeven in 
the evening, in five and an Half fathom water. Or- 
ford Caftte N E bN. 88 
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Angle between Aldborough Church and Or- J 50 
17 4 Light Houſe, | ; 7 38 
Light Houſe and Orford Church, 18 16 


Orford Church and Caſtle, - - - - 2 20 
Caſtle and Hoſeley Church, - - - - 100 59 
Hoſeley and Balſey Church, = - 33 27 


sth. At five in the morning, the wind at SS W, 
weighed, and ſtood out to fea, * might loſe 
two tides by going through Yarmouth Roads. Exa- 
mined the log line, which was marked forty-nine feet; 
the glaſs was found, by comparing it with the time- 
keeper, to run thirty ſeconds: at noon latitude obſerved 
529 16' 54", longitude by the watch 19 3o' 15" E. 
Angle between Southwold and Walderſwick 10? 39 
Walderſwick and Dunwich, - - - - 20 2 
Dunwich and Aldborough, -' - - - 46 53 
Southwold NW I N, ſuppoſed diſtance three leagues. 
We concluded, the latitude of Southwold to be 52% 22/, 
and longitude 118“ 15” E. The dip was 73* 22. 
Ith. The wind was Northerly all day, and blew 
freſh in the morning, We had ſtood far out in the night 
and the day before, to clear the Lemon and Ower.. 

8th. Little, wind moſt part of the day, with a ve- 
ry heavy (ſwell. Stood in for the land. At half paſt 
ten longitude by the watch o 41“ 15“ E. At noon the 
8 latitude was 53 38“ 37”. We ſaw the high land near 
f the Spurn, in the evening. TOM 
3 9th. About noon Flamborough Head bore NW 
b N diſtant about ſix miles; we were by obſervation 
£ in latitude 54? 4' 54”, longitude 0? 27' 15” E; which 
makes Flamborough, Head, in latitude 54* 9', longi- 
tude o 19“ 15” E. In the afternoon we were off 
Scarborough. Almoſt calm in the evening. | 
10th. Anchored in the morning for the tide in 
Robin Hood's Bay, with little wind at NW: worked 


At up to Whitby Road next tide, and anchored there at 
F. four in the afternoon, in fifteen fathom, with very lit- 
70 tle wind. 1. „ere a 
* lith. Calm in the morning; compleated our wa- 


ter, live ſtock and vegetables. At nine in the morn- 
ing longitude obſerved by the watch 1* 55' 30% W; 
Whitbey 


» 
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Whitbey Abbey bore 8 1 W. Weighed with the 
wind at S E, and ſteered N E bN to get ſo far into 
the mid- channel as to make the wind fair Eaſterly or 
Weſterly, without being too near either ſhore, befote 
we were clear of Shetland and the coaſt of Norway. 
12th. The wind at S E; and the ſhip well advan- 
ced, I ordered the allowance .of liquor to be altered, 
ſerving the ſhip's company one-fourth of their allow- 
ance in beer, and the other three-fourths in brandy ; 
by which means the beer was made to laſt the whole 
voyage, and the water conſiderably faved. One half 
of this allowance was ſerved immediately after dinner, 
and the other half in the evening. It was now light 
enough all night to read upon deck. ' * 
13th: © The weather ſtill fine, but conſiderably leſs 
wind than the day before; and in the afternoon more 
Northerly. The longitude at ten in the morning was 
found by my watch o 6' W. We took three obſer- 
vations of the moon and ſun for the longitude ; the 
extremes differed from one another near two degrees: 
the mean of the three gave the longitude 19 37 E. 
At noon the latitude obferved was 598 32 31“. We 
found a difference of 36' between the latitude by dead 
reckoning and obſervation, the ſhip being ſo much 
more Northerly than the reckoning. The diſtance of 
this: log was too ſhort by forty-three miles. A | 
marked forty-five: feet, according to the old method, 
would have agreed with the obſervation within two 
miles in the two days' run. The circumſtance of 
ſteering upon a meridian, which afforded me ſuch 
frequent opportunities of detecting the errors of the 
log, induced me to obſerve with care the comparative 
accuracy of the differetit methods of dividing the 
line, recommended by mathernaticians, or practiſed 
by ſeamen. In the afternoon I went on board the 
Careaſs to compare the time-keepers by my watch. 
At ſix in the evening the longitude by my watch 
09 E. This evening the ſun ſet at twenty-fout mi- 
nutes paſt nine, and bore about NN W by the com- 
paſs. The clouds made a beautiful 1 long 
after to the Northward, from the reflection of the ſun 


below the horizon. It was quite light all night; the 
Carcaſs made the ſignal for ſeeing the land in the 


eyening. 


14th, 


E 
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14th. Little wind, or calm, all day z but very clear 
and fine weather. Made ſeveral different obſervations 
for the longitude by the ſun and moon, and by my 
watch. The longitude of the ſhip was found by my 
watch, at ten in the morning, to be 1 11' 45” W. 


The longitude by the lunar obſervations differed near 


two degrees from one another. By the mean of them 
the ſhip was in longitude 25 57' 45” W. Some Shet- 
land boats came on board with fiſh. At noon the la- 
titude by obſervation was 60® 16! 45”. At one in the 
afternoon the dip was obſerved to be 73 3o'; and at 
eight 75 18': the evening calm, and very fine; the 
appearance of the ſky to the Northward very beautiful. 
Variation, by the mean of ſeveral obſervations, 22% 
25 W. 

1 5th. By an obſervation at eight in the morning, the 
longitude of the dip was by the watch 0? 39 W: dip 
74 52', At half paſt ten in the morning, the longi- 
tude, from ſeveral obſervations of the ſun and moon, 
was 0® 17' W; at noon being in latitude 60 19/ 8”, 
by obſervation, I took the diſtance between the two 
ſhips by the Megameter ; and from that baſe deter- 
mined the poſition of Hangeliff, which had never be- 
fore been aſcertained, though it is a my remarkable 
point, and frequently made by ſhips. According to 
theſe obſervations it is in latitude 60? 9', and longitude 
o 56' 30" W. At one, obſerved the dip to be 759. 
A thick fog came on in the afternoon, with a flat calm; 
we could not ſee the Carcaſs, but heard her anſwer the 
ſignals for keeping company. Variition, from the 
mean of Ahoy | obſervations, 251 W. 

16th. A very thick fog in the morning; latitude ob- 
ſerved at noon 60 29 17“: the dip was obſerved at 
nine in the evening to be 7645“. In the afternoon, 
the weather clear, and the wind fair, ſteered NN E: 
ſent Captain Lutwidge his further orders and places of 
rendezvous. | 

17th. Wind fair, and blowing freſh at $S S W, con- 
tinued the courſe NNE: ordered the people a part of 
the additional cloathing : ſaw an Engliſh ſloop, but had 
no opportunity of ſending letters on board, the ſea run- 
ning high. At ten in the morning, longitude by the 
watch 0? 19' 45” W: at noon, the latitude obſerved 
was 
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was 62959 27”, The ſhip had out-run the reckon- 3 
ing eleven miles. I tried Bouguer's log twice this day, 
and found it give more than the common log. Varia- 


tion 199 22'W. | 


18th. Little wind all day, but fair, from S SW to "RF 
SE: till ſteering NNE : latitude obſerved at noon 
65 18'17”. At three in the afternoon, ſounded with 
300 fathom of line, but got no ground. Longitude 8 


by the watch 1“ o' 30” W. . 8 
igth. Wind to the NW. Took the meridian ob- 


ſervation at midnight for the firſt time: the ſun's loõẽWw- 


er limb o 37 30” above the horizon; from which 
the latitude was found 66? 54' 39“ N: at four in the 
afternoon, longitude by the watch 0? 58 45“ W: at 
ſix the variation 199 11“ W. 4 
20th. Almoſt calm all day. The water being per⸗ 
fectly ſmooth, I took this opportunity of trying to get 
ſoundings at much greater depths than I believe had 
ever been attempted before. I ſounded with a, very 
heavy lead the depth of 780 fathom, without getting 
round ; and by a thermometer invented by Lord | 
harles Cavendiſh for this purpoſe, found the tempe- | 
rature of the water at that depth to be 269 of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer; the temperature of the air | 
being 48 3. . 

We began this day to make uſe of Doctor Irving's 
apparatus for diſtilling freſh water from the ſea : re- 
peated trials gave us the moſt ſatisfactory proof of its 
utility: the water produced from it was perfectly free 
from ſalt, and wholeſome, being uſed for boiling the 
ſhip's proviſions; which convenience would alone be 
a deſirable object in all voyages, independent of the 
benefit of ſo uſeful a reſource in caſe of diſtreſs for 
water. The quantity produced every day varied from 
accidental circumſtances, but was generally from thir- 
ty-four to forty Gallons, without any great addition 
of fuel. Twice indeed the quantity produced was on- 
ly twenty-three gallons on each diſtillation ; this a- 
mounts to more than a quart for each man, which, 
though not a plentiful allowance, is much more than 
what is neceſſary for ſubſiſtence. In caſes of real ne- 
ceſſity I have no reaſon to doubt that a much greater 
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quantity might be produced without an inconvenient 
expence of fuel. 


21ſt. A freſh gale at S E all day; ſteered NNE. 


7 At four in the morning we ſpoke with a ſnow from 
the ſeal fiſhery, bound to Hamburgh, by which we 
ſent ſome letters. At fix in the morning the variation, 


by the mean of ſeveral obſervations, was 23018 W. 
longitude by the watch at nine was 0? 34 30 W. Lati- 
tude obſerved at noon 680 5. | 

22d. Calm moſt part of the day; rainy and rather 
cold, in the evening. At noon obſerved the dip to be 
779 52, 

23d. Very foggy all day; the wind fair; altered 
the courſe and ſteered NE and ENE, to get more 
into the mid channel, and to avoid falling in with the 
Weſtern ice, which, from the increaſing coldneſs of the 
weuther, we concluded to be near. At ſeven o'clock 
in the morning, being by our reckoning to the North- 
ward of 72, we ſaw a piece of drift wood, and a 
ſmall bird called a Redpoll. Dip obſerved at nine in 
the evening to be 81“ 300. | 

24th. Very foggy all the morning ; the wind came 
round to the Northward. The dip obſerved at noon 
was 809 35'. In the afternoon, the air much colder 
than we had hitherto felt it; the thermometer at 342. 
A fire made in the cabin for the firſt time, in latitude 
73* 40. ESE | 

25th. Wind Northerly, with a great ſwell ; ſome 
ſnow, but in general clear. At eight in the morning, 
the longitude obſerved by the watch was 715 E. 
Made ſeveral obſervations on the variation, which we 
found, by thoſe taken at ſeven in the morning, to be 
172 & W; by others at three in the afternoon, only 
79 47' W. I could not account for this very ſudden 
and extraordinary decreaſe, as there were ſeveral dif- 
ferent obſervations taken both in the morning and even- 
ing, which agreed perfectly well with each other, 
without any apparent cauſe which could produce 
an error affecting all the obſervations of either ſet. 
At eight in the evening the longitude by the moon was 
12* 57' 30” E, which differed 29 35' from that by the 
watch. Little wind at night. 

26th. Little wind all day ; the weather very fine 
ard moderate. IJ he latitude obſerved at noon was 
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749 25˙]. The thermometer expoſed to the ſun, which 3 


mone very bright, roſe from 41® to 61® in twenty mi- 


nutes. By each of two lunar obſervations which | 


took with a ſextant of four inches radius, at half paſt 


one, the longitude was 9® 57' 30 E; which agreed 
within tHirty-ſeven minutes with an obſervation made 
by the watch at half an hour after three, when the 


longitude was 8“ 52' 30' E. Dip 79 22/. 
27th. At midnight the latitude obſerved was 74? 


26“. The wind came to the S W, and continued ſo 


all day, with a little rain and ſnow. The cold did not 
increaſe. We ſteered N b E. At ſeven in the morning 


the variation, by a mean of ſeveral obſer vations, was 


found to be 20? 38 W. We were in the evening, A 
by all our reckonings, in the latitude of the South part 
of Spitſbergen, without any appearance of ice or ſrght 


of land, and with a fair wind. 


28th. Leſs wind in the morning than the day before, 
with rain arid fleet : continued ſteering to the North- * 
ward. At five in the afternoon picked up a piece of 
drift wood, which was fir, and net werm-eaten : 3 
ſounded in 290 fathom ; no ground. At fix the longi- 
tude by the watch was 7 50 E: between ten and ele- 
ven at night, ſaw the land to the Eaſtward at ten or 


tvelve leagues diſtance. At midnight, dip 81 7. 

29th. The wind Northerly ; ſtood cloſe in with the 
tand. The coaſt appeared to be neither habitable nor 
acceſſible ; it was formed by high, barren, black rocks, 
without the leaſt marks of vegetation ; in many pla- 
ces bare and pointed, in other parts covered with ſnow, 
appearing even above the clouds : the vallies between 
the high cliffs were filled with ſnow or ice. This 
proſpe& would have ſuggeſted the idea of perpetual 
winter, had not the mildneſs of the weather, the ſmooth 
water, bright ſunſhine, and conſtant day-light, given 
a chearfulneſs and novelty to the whole of this ſtriking 
and romantiek ſeence. 

I had an opportunity of making many obſervations 
near the Black Point. Latitude obſerved at noon 779 
59% 11”. The difference of latitude, from the laſt 
obſervation on the 27th at midnight to this day at noon, 
would according to the old method of marking the 


log have been two hundred and thirteen miles; which 


agrees 
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agtees exactly with the obſervation. At three in the 
afternoon, brought to and ſounded 110 fathom; 
ſoft muddy ground: hoifted out the boat and tried 
the ſtream ; found it, both by the common and Bou- 


»% guer's log (which agreed exactly) to run half a knot 
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North; Black Point bearing EN E. At four the lon- 
gitude by the watch was 9? 31 E: at eight the vari- 
ation, by the mean of nineteen obſervations, 119 53 
W. I could not account from any apparent cauſe for 
this great change in the variation: the weather was 
fine, the water {mooth, and every precaution we could 
think of uſed to make the obſervations accurate. The 
dip was 809 26'. Plying to the Northward. 

zoth. At midnight the latitude by obſervation was 
58? o' go”. At four in the morning, by Lord Charles 
Cavendifh's thermometer the temperature of the water 
at the depth of 118 fathoms was 31? of Fahrenheit's 
that of the air was at the ſame time 4094. At nine in 


the morning we ſaw a ſhip in the N W, ftanding in for 


the land. Having little wind this morning, and that 
Northerly, I Roed in for the land, with an intention 
to have watered the ſhip, and got out immediately, 
but was prevented by the calm which followed. At 
noon the latitude obſerved was 78 8'; the dip 79 300. 
At two in the afternoon we ſounded in 115 fathom ; 
muddy bottom : at the ſame time we ſent down Lord 
Charles Cavendiſh's thermometer, by which we found 
the temperature of the water at that depth to be 33? ; 
that of the water at the ſurface was at the ſame time 
40, and in the air 44 $. Fahrenheit's thermometer 
plunged in water brought up from the ſame depth, 
ſtood at 38 f. This evening the maſter of a Green- 
land ſhip came on board, who told me, that he was 
juſt come out of the ice which lay to the Weftward 
about ſixteen leagues off, and that three ſhips had been 
loſt this year, two Engliſh, and one Dutch. The wea- 
ther fine, and rather warm. At ſix in the evening the 
longitude by my watch was 9® 28' 45" E. 

July 1. Little wind Northerly, or calm, all day: 
the weather very fine, and ſo warm that we ſat without 
a fire, and with one of the ports open in the cabin. 


At noon the latitude obſerved was 76 13' 36”; Black 
Point bearing 8 78* E; which makes the latitude of / 
| B 3 tha: 
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that point nearly the ſame as that of the ſhip, and agrees 
very well with the chart of this coaſt in Purchas. 

2d. Little wind, and calms, all day; the weather 
very fine. At ſix in the morning five ſail of Green- 
landmen in fight. At noon the latitude obſerved was 
789 22 41”, I took a ſurvey, of the coaſt, as far as 
we could ſee: I took alſo with the megameter the alti- 
tudes of ſeveral of the mountains: but as there is no- 
thing particularly intereſting to navigators in this part 
of the coaſt, I ſhall only mention the height of one 
mountain, which was fifteen hundred and three yards. 
'This may ſerve to give ſome idea of the appearance 
and ſcale of the eas. At half paſt ſix the longitude 
by the watch was 99 8' 30“ E: Variation 14555 W. 

3d. Latitude at midnight 7823 46' : Dip 80? 45/. 
The weather fine, and the wind fair all day. Running 
along by the coaſt of Spitſbergen all day: ſeveral 
Greenlandmen in fight. Between nine and ten in the 
evening we were abreaſt of the North Foreland, bear- 
ing EbS+S, diſtance 1 mile, Sounded in twenty 
fathom : rocky ground. 

4th. Very little wind in the morning. At noon the 
latitude by obſervation was 79931“. Magdalena Hook 
bore N 39® E diſtant about four miles; which gives 
the latitude of that place 79? 34'; the ſame as Fother- 
by obſerved it to be in 1614. Stood in to a ſmall bay 
to the Southward of Magdalena and Hamburgher's 
Bay: anchored with the ſtream anchor, and ſent the 
boat for water. About three in the afternoon, when 
the boat was ſent on ſhore, it appeared to be high wa- 
ter, and ebbed about three feet. This makes high 
water full and change at half an hour paſt one, or with 
a SS W moon; which agrees exactly with Baffin's 
obſervation in 1613. The flood comes from the South- 
ward. Went aſhore with the aftronamer, and inſtru- 
ments, to obſerve the variation. A thick fog came on 
before we had completed the obſervations. The ſhip 
driving, I weighed and ſtood out to ſea under an eaſy 
ſail, firing guns frequently to ſhew the Carcaſs where 
we were; and in leſs than two hours joined her. Soon 
after (about four in the morning of the 5th) the Rock- 
ingham Greenland ſhip ran under our ſtern, and the 
maſter told me he had juſt ſpoke with ſome ſhips from 
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1 Vuhich he learned, that the ice was within ten leagues 


of Hacluyt's Head Land, to the North Weſt. In con- 
ſequence of this intelligence, I gave orders for ſteer- 
ing in towards the Head Land; and if it ſhould clear 
up, to ſteer directly for it; intending to go North 
from thence, till ſome circumſtance ſhould oblige me 
to alter my courſe. 

5th. At five the officer informed me, that we were 
very near ſome iſlands off Dane's Gat, and that the 
pilot wiſhed to ſtand farther out ; I ordered the ſhip 
to be kept N b W, and hauled farther in, when clear 
of the iſlands. At noon I ſteered North, ſeeing no- 
thing of the land; ſoon after I was told that they ſaw 
the ice: I went upon deck, and perceived ſomething 
white upon the bow, and heard a noiſe like the ſurf 
upon the ſhore; I hauled down the ſtudding fails, and 
hailed the Carcaſs to let them know that I ſhould ſtand 
for it to make what it was, having all hands upon deck 
ready to haul up at a moment's warning: I defired 
that they would keep cloſe to us, the fog being ſo 
thick, and have every body up ready to follow our 
motions inſtantaneouſly, determining to ſtand on under 
ſuch ſail as ſhould enable us to keep the ſhips under 
command, and not riſk parting company. Soon after 
two ſmall pieces of ice not above three feet ſquare 
paſſed us, which we ſuppoſed to have floated from the 
ſhore. It was not long before we ſaw ſomething on 
the bow, part black and part covered with ſnow, which 
from the appearance we took to be iſlands, and thought 
that we had not ſtood far enough out; I hauled up im- 
mediately to the NN W and was ſoon undeceived, 
finding it to be ice which we could not clear upon that 
tack ; we tacked immediately, but the wind and ſea 
both ſetting directly upon it, we neared it very faſt, 


and were within little more than a cable's length of the 
ice, whilſt in ſtays. The wind blowing freſh, the ſhips 


would have been in danger on the lee ice, had not the 
officers and men been very alert in working the ſhip. 
The ice, as far as we could then ſee, lay nearly E b 
N and Wb S. At half paſt ſeven in the evening, the 
ſhip running entirely to the Southward, and the wea- 
ther clearing a little, I tacked, and ſtood for the ice. 
When I faw it, I bore down to make it plain; at - 

the 
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the ice lay from N W to Eaſt, and no opening. Very 
foggy, and little wind, all day ; but not cold. At ele- 
ven came on a thick fog. At half paſt midnight, 
heard the ſurge of the ice, apd hauled the wind to the 
Eaſtward. 
6th. Clear weather all day, and the wind Eaſterly 
off the ice. In the morning I ſtood in to make the 
land plain. At fix was within four miles of the ice, 
which bore from ENE to WNW : at ten near Vo- 
gel Sang; at noon, latitude obſerved 79“ 56 39“; 
wind Eafterly. Continued plying to windward be ;- 
twen the land and the ice : was within a quarter of a 
mile of the ice, which lay from E NE to NNW, 
when I tacked at two in the afternoon ; and within halt 
a cable's length at midnight ;theCarcaſs was a great way 
aſtern and to leeward all day. Being ſo near the laſt 
rendezvous, I did not chuſe to bring to far her, but was 
very anxious to avail myſelf of this favourable oppor- 
tunity, haviag the wind off the ice and clear weather, 
to ſee whetker there was any opening to the N E of 
the Head Land. By all the accounts trom the Green- 
landmen this year, and particularly the laſt account from 
the Rockingham, as well as from what we had ſeen our- 
ſelves, the ice appeared to be quite cloſe to the NW. 
We had ſeen it from ESEtoW N W, It was proba- 
ble that the ſea, if open any where, would be ſo to the 
Eaſtward, where the Greealandmen do not after. ven- 
ture, for fear of being prevented from returning by the 
ice joining to Spitſbergen. I determined therefore, 
ſhould the wind continue in the ſame quarter next day, 
to find whether the ice joined to the land, or was ſo 
detached as to afford me an opportunity of paſſing to 
the Eaſtward, In caſe of the ice being ſaſt I could, 
with the wind Eaſterly, range cloſe along the edge of 
it to the Weſtward. The weather exceedingly fine. 
At ſix in the afternoon, the longitude by the watch 
was 99 43' 30 E. 
7th. At five in the mornivg the wind was Norther- 
ly, and the weather remarkably clear. Being near 
the jee I ranged along it. It appeared to be cloſe all 
rouad ; but I was in hopes that ſome opening might 
be found to get through to a clear fea to the North- 
ward. I ran in amongſt the ſmall ice, and * * 
clole 
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cloſe as poſſible to the main body, not to miſs any 
opening. At noon, Cloven Cliff W + 8 ſeven 
ues, At one in the afternoon, being ſtill amongſt 

the looſe ice, I ſent the boat to one of the large pie- 
ces to fill water. At four we ſhoaled the water very 
ſuddenly to fourteen fathom : the outer part of Clo- 
ven Cliff bore WIN: Redcliff, 8 1 E. The looſe 
ice being open to the EN E, we hauled up, and im- 
mediately deepened our water to twenty-eight fa- 
thom ; muddy ground, with ſhells, At half paſt four, 
the ice ſetting very cloſe, we ran between two pieces, 
and having little wind were ſtopped. The S8 
being very near, and not anſwering her helm well, 
was almoſt on board of us. After getting clear of 
her, we ran to the Eaſtward. Finding the pieces in- 
creaſe in number and ſize, and having got to a part 
leſs crowded with the drift ice, I brought to, at ſix in 
the evening, to ſee whether we could diſcover the 
leaſt appearance of an opening: but it being my own 
opinion, as well as that of the pilots and officers, that 
we could go no farther, nor even remain there with- 
out danger of being heſet, I ſent the boat on board 
the Carca(s for her pilots, to hear their opinion.; they 
both declared that it appeared to them impraQicable 
to proceed that way, and that jt was probable we 
ſhould ſoon be beſet where we were, and detained 
there, The ice ſet ſo faſt down, that before they got 
on board the Carcaſs we were faſt. Captain Lutwidge 
hoiſted our boat up, to prevent her being ſtove, We 
were obliged to heave the ſhip through for two hours, 
with ice anchors from each quarter; nor were we quite 
out of the ice till midnight, This is about the place 
where moſt of the old diſcoverers were ſtopped. The 
people in both 2 being much fatigued, and the 
Carcaſs not able to keep up with us, without carrying 
ſtudding-ſails, F ſhortened fail as ſoon as we were 
quite out, and left orders to ſtand to the Northward 
under an eaſy ſail : I intended, baving failed in this 
attempt, to range along the ice to the N W, in hopes 
of an opening that way, the wind being fair, and the 
weather clear; reſolving, if I found it all ſolid, to 
return to the Eaſtward, where probably it might by 
that 
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that time be broken up, which the very mild weather 
encouraged me to expect. 

8th. Little wind in the morning, and a ſwell ſetting 
on the ice, we were obliged to get the boats a-head, to 
tow the ſhip clear; which they effected with difficul- 
ty. A breeze ſpringing up when we were within two 
cables lengths of the main body of the ice, ſtood in for 
the land, and attacked at two, to ſtand to the NW 
for the ice ; but the weather coming thick between 
five and ſix, I ſtood in again for the land. It clearing 
up ſoon after, I bore away again N W for the ice. At 
ten, ſpoke with a Greenland ſhip which had juſt left 
the ice all cloſe to the NN W. Between eleven and 
twelve the wind came to the S W, with an heavy ſwell 
and thick weather. Double-reefed the topſails, and 
tacked at twelve, to ſtand in for Hacluyt's Head Land, 
not thinking it proper torun in with the faſt ice to lee- 
ward in thick weather, without even the probability 
of an opening; and propoſing if that weather conti- 
nued, to compleat the ſhip's water, and be ready with 
the firſt wind, off or along the ice, to look out for an 
opening, and run in. To avoid any inconvenience 
which from the experience of the preceding day | per- 
ceived might happen, from too many running to one 
Place on any ſudden order, I divided the people into 
gangs under the midſhipmen, and ſtationed them to 
the ice hooks, poles, crabs, and to go over upon the 
ice when wanted. | 

gth. Having a fair opportunity, and 8 W wind, 
ſtood to tie Weſtward ; intending, when the weather 
was clear, to make the ice to the Northward, and run 
along it. About twelve, clearer ; ſaw the faſt ice to 
the Northward, and the appearance of looſe ice to the 
NW: ſtood directly for it, and got amongſt it be- 
tween two and three; ſteering as much to the North- 
ward as the ſituation of the ice would permit. At ſix 
obſerved the dip 81? 52'. At half paſt ſeven, found 
the ice quite faſt to the Weſt, being in longitude 20 2 
E, by our reckoning, which was the fartheſt to the 
Weſtward of Spitſbergen that we got this voyage. At 
eight the fog was ſo very thick, that we could neither 
ſee which way to puſh for an opening, nor where the 


Carcaſs was, though very near us. That we might 
not 
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not riſx parting company with her, I was obliged toply 


to windward under the tapſails, tacking every quarter 


of an hour to keep in the opening in which we were, 
and clear of the ice which ſurrounded us. At four in 


the afternoon we were in 80? 306, | 
10th. We loſt the Carcaſs twice in the night, from 
the very thick fog, and were working all night amongſt 


the ice, making very ſhort tacks; the opening being 


ſmall, and the floating ice very thick about the ſhip. 
The ſituation of the people from the very fatiguing 
work and wet weather, made the moſt minute precau- 
tions neceſſary for the preſervation of their health: we 
now found the advantage of the ſpirits which had been 
allowed for extraordinary occaſions; as well as the ad- 
ditional cloathing furniſhed by the Admiralty. Not- 
withſtanding every attention, ſeveral of the men were 
confined with colds, which affected them with pains 
in their bones; but, from the careful attendance giv- 
en them, few continued in the ſick liſt above two days 
at a time. At nine in the morning, when it cleared a 
little, we ſaw the Carcaſs much to the Southward of 
us. I took the opportunity of the clear weather to run 
to the Weſtward, and found the ice quite ſolid there; 
J then ſtood through every opening to the Northward, 
but there alſo ſoon got to the edge of the ſolid ice. I 
was forced to haul up to weather a point which ran 
out from it. After I had weathered that, the ice cloſ- 
ing faſt upon me, obliged me to ſet the foreſail, which 
with the freſh wind and ſmooth water, gave the ſhip 
ſuch way as to force through it with a violent ſtroke. 
At one in the afternoon, immediately on getting out 
into the open ſea, we found a heayy ſwell ſetting to the 
Northward ; though amongſt the ice, the minute be- 
fore, the water had been as ſmooth as a mill pond. 
The wind blew ſtrong at SS W. The ice, as far as 
we could ſee from the maſt head, lay EN E: we ſteer- 
ed that courſe cloſe to it, to look for an opening to the 
Northward. I now began to conceive that the ice was 
one compact impeneirable body, having run along it 
ſrom Eaſt to Weſt above ten degrees. I purpoled, 
however, to ſtand over to the Eaſtward, in order to 
aſcertain whether the body of ice joined to Spitſbey- 
gen. This the quantity of looſe ice had before ren: 
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dered impraQticable: but thinking the Weſterly winds 
might probably by this time have packed it all that 
way, I flattered myfelf with the hopes of meeting with 
no obſtruction till I ſhould come to where it joined the 
land ; and in caſe of an opening, however ſmall, I 
was determined at all events to puſh through it. The 
weather clearer, and the land in fight. N 
1th. At half paſt four in the morning the longitude 
by the lunar obſervation was 9“ 42 B. 


And at the 


ſame time by my watch 9 2 E. Cloven Cliff 8 S E, 4 


diftant * miles. This would make the longitude of 3 
Cloven 


liff 99 38“ E; which is within twenty mi- Y 


nutes of what it was determined by the obſervations ũ ĩ 


and ſurvey taken in Fair Haven. At noon the latitude 
obſerved was 80? 4 Vogel Sang WS W. Little 
wind and a great ſwel 
part of the "5 3 
12th. Calm all day, with a great fwell from the 
SW, and the weather remarkably mild. At eight in 
the evening longitude by the watch 10 54 30“ E: 
Cloven Cliff 8 * b S, The Carcaſs drove with the 
current ſo near the main body of the ice, as to be 
obliged to anchor; ſhe came to in twenty-ſix fathom 
water, 
13th, Calm till noon, the ſhip driving to the Weſt- 
ward with the current, which we obſerved to be very 
irregular, the Carcaſs being driven at the fame time 
to the Eaſtward. Near the main body of the ice, 
the detached pieces probably affect the currents, and 
occaſion the great irregularity which we remarked. 
We had found an heavy (well from the 8 W theſe 
two days. At two in the afternoon it came on very 
ſuddenly to blow freſh from that quarter, with foggy 
weather : we worked jnto Vogel ; a and anchored 
with the beſt bower in eleven fathom, ſoft clay. 

The place where we anchored is a good roadſtead, 
open from the N E to the NW. The Northeaſtern- 
moſt point is the Cloven Cliff, a bare rock ſo called 
from the top of it reſembling a cloven hoof, which 
appearance it has always worn, having been named 
by ſome of the firſt Dutch navigators who frequented 
theſe ſeas. This rock being entirely detached from 
the other mountains, and joined to the reſt - oe 
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iſland by a low narrow iſthmus, preſerves in all ſitua- 
tions the ſame form; and being nearly perpendicular, 
it is never diſguiſed by ſnow. Theſe circumſtances 
render it one of the moſt remarkable points on the 
"X coaſt. The Northweſternmoſt land is an high bluff 
point, called by the Dutch, Vogel Sang. This 
tound, though open to the Northward, is nat liable 
to any inconvenience from that circumſtance, the 
main body of the ice lying ſo near as to prevent any 
great ſea ; nor are ſhips in any danger from the looſe 
ice ſetting in, as this road communicates with ſeveral 
others formed by different iſlands, between all which 
there are ſafe paſſages. To all the ſounds and har- 
bours formed by this knot of Iſlands, the old Engliſh 
navigators had given the general name of Fair Haven; 
of which Fotherby took a in plat 1614 : that in which 
the Racehorſe and Carcaſs lay at this time they called 
the North Harbour; the harbour of Smeerenberg, 
diſtant about eleven miles, (in which we anchored in 
Auguſt) they named the South Harbour. Beſides 
theſe, there are ſevgral others; particularly two, 
called, Cook's Hole, and the Norways, in both 
which ſeveral Dutch ſhips were lying at this time. 
Here the ſhore being ſteep-to, we completed our wa- 
ter with great eaſe, from the ſtreams which fall in 
many places down the ſides of the rocks, and are pro- 
duced by the melting of the ſnow. I fixed upon a 
ſmall flat iſland, or rock, about three miles from the 
ſhip, and almoſt in the center of thoſe iſlands which 
form the many good roads here, as the propereſt 
place for ereQting a tent, and making obſervations. 
The foggy weather on the 14th prevented us from 
uſing the inſtruments that day. I regretted this cir- 
cumſtance much, fearing it would deprive me of the 
only probable opportunity of making obſervations on 
ſhore in thoſe high latitudes, as our water was nearly 
recruited : however, having little wind with the weather 
very fair from the 15th to the 18th in the morning, 
I made the beſt uſe of that time. Even in the clear- 
eſt weather here, the ſky was never free from clouds, 
which prevented our ſeeing the moon during the 
whole of our ſtay, or even being ſure of our . ſolar 
obſervations, Mr. Lyons never having been able to 


get 
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et equal altitudes for ſettling the rates of going of 
the time-keepers. Once indeed we were fortunate 
enough to oblerve a rev6lution of the ſun, of which 
E availed myſelf to determine the going of the pendu- 
lum adjuſted to vibrate ſeconds at London. During 
the courſe of this experiment, a particular and con- 
ſtant attention was paid to the ſtate of the thermome- 
ter, which I was ſurpriſed to find differ ſo little about 
Noon and midnight; its greateſt height was 58, at 
eleven in the forenoon; at midnight it was 519. 

On the 16th, at noon, the weather was remarka- 
bly fine and clear. The thermometer in the ſhade 
being at 49“, when expoſed to the ſun roſe in a few 
minutes to 894 and remained ſo for ſome time, till a 
ſmall breeze ſpringing up, made it fall 10 almoſt in- 
ſtantly. The weather at this time was rather hot; 
ſo that I imagine, if a thermometer was to be gra- 
duated according to the feelings of people in theſe la- 
titudes, the point of temperature would be about the 
44th degree of Fahrenheit's ſcale. From this iſland 
I took a ſurvey, to aſcertain the ſituation of all the 
points and openings, and the height of the moſt re- 
markable mountains: the longeſt baſe the iſland would 
afford was only 618 feet, which I determined by a croſs 
baſe, as well as actual meaſurement, and found the re- 
ſults not to differ above three feet. To tty how far the 
accuracy of this ſurvey might be depended upon, I took 
in a boat, with a ſmall Hadley's ſextant, the angels 
between ſeven objects, which interſected exactly 
when laid down upon the plan. I had a farther proot 
of its accuracy ſome days after; by taking the bear- 
ins of Vogel Sang and Hacluyt's Head Land in one, 
which correſponded exactly with their poſition on my 
chart. 

On the 17th, the weatlier being very clear, I went 
up one of the hills, from which I could ſee ſeveral 
leagues to the NE : the ice appeared uniform and 
compact, as far as my view extended. During our ſtay 
here, we found the latitude of the ifland on which 
the obſervations were made, to be 79“ 50“; longi- 
tude 10 2' 30“ E; variation 20 38 W; dip 829 
7“: latitude of Cloven Cliff 79 53'; longitude 90 
50% 30 E: Hacluyt's Head Land 799 47“; longi- 
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tude 9 11' 30” E. The tide roſe about four feet, 
and flowed at half an hour after one, full and change. 
The tide ſet irregularly, from the number of iſlands 
between which it paſfed ; but the flood appeared to 
come from the Southward. | 

18th. The calm weather ſince the 14th had given 
us full time to finiſh the obſervations, and complete 
our water: a breeze ſpringing up in the morning, I 
went aſhore to get the inſtruments on board, Be- 
tween one and two we weighed, with the wind 
Weſterly, and ſtood to the Northward. Between 
eleven-and twelve at night, having run about eight 
leagues, we were prevented by the ice from getting 
farther. We ſtood along the edge of it to the South- 
ward. At two in the morning, being embayed by the 
ice, I tacked, and left orders to ſtand to the Eaſtward 
along the edge of the ice, as ſoon as we could wea- 
ther the point; hoping, if there ſhould be no opening, 
between the land and the ice, that I ſhould at leaft 
be able to aſcertain where they joined, and perhaps 
to diſcover from the land, whether there was any 
proſpect of a paſſage that way: At that time the ice 
was all ſolid as far as we could ſee, without the leaſt 
appearance of water to the Northward. 

19th. At ſix in the morning we had got to the 
Eaſtward among the looſe ice which lay very thick in 
ſhore, the main body to the Northward and Eaſtward : 
the land near Deer Field not four miles off, and the 
water ſhoaled to twenty fathoms. Here we found 
ourſelves nearly in the ſame place where we had twice 
been ſtopped, the ice ſituated as before, locked with 
the land without any paſſage either to the Eaſtward or 
Northward : I therefore ſtood back to the Weſtward. 
At noon the Northernmoſt part of Vogel Sang bore 
SWbS, diſtant about ſeven leagues. The weather 
being very fine, and the wind to the Eaſt ward, we were 
enabled to coaſt along the ice to the Weſtward, hauling 
into all the bays, going round every point of ice in ſearch 
of an opening, and ſtanding cloſe along by the main 
body all day, generally within a ſhip's length. 

20th. At half after three in the morning the land 
was out of ſight, and we imagined ourſelves in ra- 
ther more than eighty degrees and an half; ſome - 

x the 


the openings being near two leagues deep, had flatter- 
ed us with hopes of getting to the Northward ; but 
theſe openings proved to be no more than bays in the 
main body of the ice. About one in the atternoon, 
we were by our reckoning in about 80% 34', nearly 
in the ſame place where we had been on the 9gth. 
About three we bore away for what appeared like an 
opening to the 8S W; we found the ice run far to the 
Southward. | 

21ſt. We ſtill continued to run along the edge of 
the ice, which trended to the Southward. At noon 
we were in the latitude of 79“ 26, by obſervation, 
which was twenty-five miles to the Southward of our 
reckoning. Finding that the direction of the ice led 
us to the Southward, and that the current ſet the amm 
way, I ſtood to the Northward and Weſtward cloſe i 
along the ice, to try whether the ſea was opened to the 
Northward by the wind from that quarter. At nine 
in the evening we had no ground with 200 fathom of 
line. At ten we got into a ſtream of looſe ice. The 
weather fine, but cool all day, and ſometimes foggy. 

a2d. At two in the morning we bore away to the 
NE, for the main body of the ice; the weather be- 
came foggy ſoon afterwards. At fix we ſaw the ice; 
and the weather being ſtill foggy, we hauled up to the 
SSE, to avoid being embayed in it. The air very 
cold. | 

23d. At midnight, tacked for the body of the ice, 
Latitude obſerved 80® 13' 38”, Rainy in the morning; 
fair in the afternoon ; ſtill working up to the North- 
ward and Eaſtward, with the wind Eaſterly. At ſix in 
the evening, the Cloven Cliff bearing South about fix 
leagues, ſounded in 200 fathom, muddy ground ; the 
lead appeared to have ſunk one third of its length in 
in the mud. At two in the morning, with little wigd, 
and a ſwell from the South Weſt, I ſtood to the North- 
ward amongſt the looſe ice : at half paſt two the 
main body of the ice a cable's length off, and the 
looſe ice ſo cloſe that we wore ſhip, not having room 
or way enough to tack ; ſtruck very hard againſt the 
ice in getting the ſhip round, and got upon one piece, 
which lifted her in the water for near a minute, be- 
ſore her weight broke it. The ſhips had been ſo well 

ſtrengthened, 


X frrengthened, that they received no damage from theſe 
*X ſtrokes; and I could with the more confidence puſh 
through the looſe ice, to try for openings. Hacluyt's 
Head Land bore 8 50 W diſtant about ſeven leagues, 
A 24th. By this ſituation of the ice we were diſappoint= 
ed of getting directly to the Northward, without any 
proſpect after ſo many fruitleſs attempts of being able 
to ſucceed to the Weſtward ; nor indeed, could I with 
an Eaſterly wind and heavy ſwell attempt it, as the 
wind from that quarter would not only pack the looſe 
ice cloſe to the Weſtward, but by ſetting the ſea on 
it, make it as improper to be approached as a rocky 
lee ſhore. To the Eaſtward on the contrary it would 
make ſmooth water, and detach all the looſe ice from 
the edges ; perhaps break a ſtream open, and give us 
a fair trial to the Northward ; at all events, with an 
Eaſterly wind we could run out again, if we did not 
find it practicable to proceed. Finding the ice ſo faſt 
to the Northward and Weſtward, it became a deſira- 
ble object to aſcertain how far it was poſſible to get to 
the Eaſtward, and by that means purſue the voyage 
to the Northward. Theſe conſiderations determined 
me to ply to the Eaſtward, and make another puſh to 
get through where I had been three times repulſed. In 
working to the Eaſtward, we kept as near the body of 
the ice as poſſible. At noon the Cloven Cliff bore 8 
Wb 8 about ſeven leagues. At fix we were work- 
ing to the NE, and at nine we ſteered to the S E, the 
the ice appearing more open that way : we had freſh 
gales and cloudy weather. The ſhip ſtruck very hard 
in endeavouring to force through the looſe ice. At 
midnight the wind freſhened, and we double reefed 
the topſails. It was probably owing to the freſh gales 
this day, as well as to the ſummer being more advan- 
ced, that we were enabled to get farther than in any of 
our former attempts this way. We continued coaſting 
the ice, and at two in the morning the North part of 
Vogel Sang and Hacluyt's Head Land in one bore 8 
65eW; R Cliff $522 W; the neareſt part of 
the ſhore about three leagues off. When I left the 
deck, at four in the morning, we were very near the 
{pot where the ſhips had been faſt in the ice on the 7th 
in the evening, but rather farther to the Eaſtward ; 
we 
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we had paſſed over the ſame ſhoal water we had met 


with that day; and were now in twenty-fathom, rocky 


ground; ſtill amongſt looſe ice, but not ſo cloſe as we 
had hitherto found it. 

' 25th. At ſeven in the morning we had deepened our 
watet to fifty-five fattiom, and were ſtill amongſt the 
looſe ice. At noon we had deepened our water to 


ſeventy fathom, with muddy bottom, at the diſ- ; 


tance of about three miles from the neareft land. By 


twd in the afternoon we had paſſes Deet Field, which * 


we had ſo often before attempted without ſucceſs; and 
finding the fea open to the NE, had the moſt flatter- 
ing proſpe& of getting ts the Northward. From this 
patt, all the way to the Eaſtward, the coaſt wears a 


different face; the mountains, though high, are nei- 3 
thet ſo ſteep or ſharp pointed, nor of fo black a colour | 
as to the Weſtward. It was probably owing to this re- 
markable difference in the appearance of the ſhore, 
that the old navigators gave to places hereabouts the 
names of Red Beack, Red Hill, and Red Cliff. One 
of them, ſpeaking of this part, has deſcribed the whole 


country in a few words: Here (ſays he) I ſaw a more * 


4% natural earth and clay than any that I have ſeen in E 
rc all the country, but nothing growing thereupon more 


* than in other places.” At two in the afternoon we 
had little wind, and were in ſight of Moffen Iſland, 
which 1s very low and flat. E 
The Catcafs being becalmed very near the iſland in | 
the evening, Captain Lutwidge took that opportunity 
of obtaining the following exa& account of its extent, 
which he communicated to me. 

«© At 10 PM, the body of Moffen Ifland bearing 
6 EbSdiſtant two miles; ſounded thirteen fathoms; 
« rocky ground, with light brown mud, and broken 
& ſhells. Sent the maſter on ſhore, who found the 
cc iſland to be nearly of a tound form, about two mile: 
« in diameter, with a lake or large pond of water in 
ce the middle, all frozen over, except thirty or forty 
cc un rotind the edge of it, which was water, with 
4 looſe pieces of broken ice, and ſo ſhallow they 
« walked through it, and went over upon the firm 
© ſolid ice. The ground between the ſea and the 
1 pond is from half a cable's length to a quarter of bs 
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«© mile broad, and the whole iſland covered with gra- 
© vel and ſmall ſtones, without the leaſt verdure or 
* vegetation of any kind. They ſaw only one piece 
« of drift wood (about three fathom long, with a root 
„ on it, and as thiek as the Carcaſs's mizen maſt} 
©© which had been thrown up over the high part of the 
« land, and lay upon the declivity towards the pond. 
% They ſaw three bears, and a number of wild ducks, 
1c geeſe, and other ſea fowls, with birds neſts all over 
« the iſland. There was an inſcription over the grave 
* of a Dutchman, who was buried there in July 177m. 
i It was low water at eleven o'clock when the Boat 
& landed, and the tide appeared to flow eight or nine 
tc feet; at that time we found a current carrying the 
« ſhip to the N W from the ifland, which before cat- 
« ried us to the S E (at the rate of a mile an hour) to- 
& wards it. On the Welt ſide is a fine white ſandy 
© bottom, from two fathoms, at a ſhip's length from 
N the beach, to five fathoms, at half a mile's diſtance 
. 

The ſoundings all about this iſland, and to the Eaſt- 
ward, ſeem to partake of the nature of the coaſt. 
To the Weſtward the rocks were high; and the ſhores 
bold and ſteep too ; here the land ſhelved riiote, and 
the ſoundings were ſhoal; from thirteen to ten fathom. 
It appears extraordinary that none of the old naviga- 
tors, who are ſo accurate and minute in their deſerip- 
tions of the coaſt, have taken any notice of this iſland, 
ſo remarkable and different from every thing they had 
ſeen on the Weltery coaſt j unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that it did not theri exiſt, and that the ſtreams from 
the great ocean up the Weſt fide of Spitſbergen, and 
through the Waygat's Straits, meeting here, have raiſ- 
ed this bank, and occaſioned the quantity of ice that 
generally blocks up the coaſt hereabouts.—At four in 
the afternoon, hoiſted out the boat, and tried the cur- 
rent, which ſet NE b E, at the rate of three quar- 
ters of a mile an hour. At midnight, Moffen Iſland 
bore from S E b S to Sb W, diſtant about five miles. 

26th. About two in the morning, we had little 
wind, with fog; made the ſignals to the Carcaſs, for 
keeping company. At half an hour after three in the 
afternoon, we were in longitude 12 20' 45” E; va- 
C 2 riation, 
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riation, by the mean of five azimuths, 129 47' W. 
At nine we ſaw land to the Eaſtward ; ſteering to the 
Northward with little wind, and no ice in ſight, ex- 
cept what we had paſſed. 
27th. Working ſtill to the NE, we met with ſome 
looſe ice ; however from the openneſs of the ſea hi- 
therto, ſince we had paſſed Deer Field, I had great 
hopes of getting far to the Northward; but about noon, 
being in the latitude of eighty and forty-eight, by our 
reckoning, we were ſtopped by the main body of the 
ice, which we found lying in a line, nearly Eaſt and 
Weſt, quite ſolid. Having tacked, I brought to, and 
ſounded cloſe to the edge of the ice, in 79 fathom, 
muddy bottom. 
The wind being till Eaſterly, I worked up cloſe to 
the edge of the ice, coaſting it all the way. At ſix in 
the evening we were in longitude 14? 59' 30“ E, by 
obſervation. | 

28th. At midnight the latitude obſerved was 80” 
37'. The main body of the ice ſtill lying in the ſame 
direction, we continued working to the Faſtward, and 
found ſeveral openings to the Nordhwind, of two or 
three miles deep; into every one of which we ran, 
forcing the ſhip, wherever we could, by a preſs of ſail, 
amongſt the looſe ice, which we found here in much 
larger pieces than to the Weſtward. At ſix in the 
morning the variation, by the mean of ſix azimuths, 
was 11? 56' W; the horizon remarkably clear. At 
noon, being cloſe to the main body of the ice, the la- 
titude by obſervation.was 80 36': we ſonnded in 101 
fathom, muddy ground. In the afternoon the wind 
blew freſh at WE, with a thick fog; the ice hung 
much about the rigging. The looſe ice being thick 
and cloſe, we found ourſelves ſo much engaged in it, 
as to be obliged to run back a conſiderable diſtance to 
the Weitward and Southward, before we could extti- 
cate ourſelves: we afterwards had both the ſea and 
the weather clear, and worked up to the North Eaſt- 
ward. At half paſt five the longitude of the ſhip was 
15? 16“ 45” E. At ſeven the Fafternmoſt land bore 
E A N, diſtant about ſeven or eight leagues, appearing 
like deep bays and iſlands, probably thoſe called in the 
Dutch charts the Seven [/ands ; they feemed to be ſur- 

rounded 
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rounded with ice. I ſtood to the Southward, in hopes 
of getting to the Southeaſtward round the ice, and be- 
tween it and the land, where the water appeared more 
open. 

9 At midnight the latitude by obſervation was 
80 21'. At four, tacked cloſe to the ice, hauled up 
the foreſail and backed the mizen top-ſail, having too 
much, way amongſt the looſe ice. At noon, latitude 
obſerved 80 24' 56”. An opening, which we ſup- 
poſed to be the entrance of Waygat's Straits, bore 
South; the Northernmoſt land NE b E; the neareſt 
ſhore diſtant about four miles. In the afternoon the 
officer from the deck came down to tell me, we were 
very near a ſmall rock even with the water's edge; on 
going up, [ ſaw it within little more than a ſhip's length 
on the lee bow, and put the helm down : before the 
ſhip got round, we were cloſe to it, and perceived it 
to be a very ſmall piece of ice, covered with gravel. 
In the evening, ſeeing the Northern part of the iſlands 
only over the ice, I was anxious to get round it, in 
hopes of finding an opening under the land. Being 
near a low flat iſland 18 A the Waygat's Straits, 
not higher, but much larger than Moffen Iſland, we 
had an heavy ſwell from the Southward, with. little 
wind, and from ten to twenty fathom : having got paſt 
this iſland, approaching to the high land to the Eaſt- 
ward, we deepened our water very ſuddenly to 117 
fathom. Having little wind, and the weather very 
clear, two of the officers went with a boat in purſuit 
of ſome ſea-horſes, and afterwards to the low iſland. At 
midnight we found by obſervation the latitude 8032) 
'L and the dip 829 214. At four in the morning I 
ound, by Bouguer's log, that the current ſet two fa- 
thoms to the Eaſtward. At fix in the morning the 
officers returned from the iſland ; in their way back 
they had fired at, and wounded a ſea-horſe, which 
dived immediately, and brought up with it a number 
of others. They all joined in an attack upon the boat, 
wreſted an oar 3 one of the men, and were with 
difficulty prevented from ſtaving or overſetting her; 
but a boat from the Carcaſs joining ours, they diſper- 
ſed. One of that ſhip's boats had before been attacked 


in 
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in the fame manner off Moffen Iſland. From Dr. 
Irving, who went on this party, I had the following 


account of the low iſland. 
« We found ſeveral large fir trees lying on the 
« ſhore, ſixteen or eighteen feet above the level of 


* the ſea: ſome of theſe trees were ſeyenty feet long, 4 
<5 and had been torn up by the roots; others cut don 


© by the axe, and notched for twelve feet lengths: 


& this timber was no ways decayed, or the ſtrokes *? 
te of the hatchet in the leaſt effaced. There were 
t likewiſe ſome pipe-ſtaves, and wood faſhioned for 
© uſe. The beach was formed of old timber, ſand, 7 


* and whale-bones. 


% The ifland is about ſeven miles long, flat, and 
* formed chiefly of ſtones from eighteen to thirty 
© inches over, many of them hexagons, and commo- 
«« diouſly placed for walking on: the middle of the 
« iſland is covered with moſs, ſcurvy graſs, ſorrel, 
«* ard a few ranunculuſes then in flower. Two rein- 
«c deer were feeding on the meſs; one we killed, and 
* found it fat, and of high flavour. We ſaw a light | 
<« grey- coloured fox; and a creature ſomewhat larger 


«© than a weaſel, with ſhort ears, long tail, and ſkin 
66 _ white and black. The iſland abounds with 
* ſmall ſnipes, ſimilar to the jack-ſnipe in England. 
6 The Ducks were now hatching their eggs, and ma- 
« ny wild geeſe feeding by the water fide,” - 

When I left the deck at fix in the morning, the 
weather was remarkably clear, and quite calm. To 
the N E, amongſt the iſlands, I ſaw much ice, but 
alſo much water between the pieces ; which gave me 
hopes that when a breeze ſprung up, I ſhould be able 

to get to the Northward by that way. ODT” 
30th. Little winds, and calm all day; we got ſome- 
thing to the Northward and Eaſtward. At noon we 
were by obſervation in latitude Bo? 31'. At three in 
afternoon we were in longitude 189 48' E, being 
amongſt the iſlands, and in the ice, with no appearance 
of an opening for the ſhip. Between eleven and twelve 
at night I ſem the maſter, Mr. Crane, in the four-oared 
boat, amongſt the ice, to try whether he could get the 
boat through, and find any opening for the ſhip which 
might give us a proſpect of getting farther z with di- 
rections if he could reach the ſhore to go up one of 
5 | ; | the 
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the mountains, in order to diſcover the ſtate of the ice 
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to the Faſtward and Northward. At five in the morn- 


ing, the ice being all round us, we got out our ice-an- 
cChors, and moored along-ſide a field. The maſter re- 


turned between ſeven and eight, and with him Captain 
Lutwidge, who had joined him on ſhore. They had 


-X aſcended an high mountain, from whence they com- 
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manded a proſpe ct extending to the Eaſt and North Eaſt 
ten or twelve leagues, over one continued plain of 
jmooth unbroken ice, bounded only by the horizon : 
they alſo ſaw land ſtretching to the S E, laid down in 
the Dutch charts as iſlands. The main body of ice, 
which we had traced from Weſt to Eaſt, they now per- 
ceived to join to theſe iſlands, and from them to what 
is called the North Eaſt land. In returning, the ice 
having cloſed much fince they went, they were fre- 
quently forced to haul the boat over it to other open- 
ings. The weather — fine and mild, and un- 
uſually clear. The ſcene was beautiful and pictureſque 
the two ſhips becalmed in a large bay, with three ap- 
arent openings between the iſlands which formed it 

2 every where ſurrounded with ice as far as we could 
ſee, with ſome ſtreams of water; not a breath of air; 
the water perfectly ſmooth; the ice covered with ſnow, 
low, and even, except a few broken pieces near the 
edges : the pools of water in the middle of the pieces 
were frozen over with young ice. | 

31ſt. At nine in the morning, having a light breeze 
to the Eaſtward, we caſt off, and endeavoured to force 
through the ice. At noon the ice was fo cloſe, that 
being unable to proceed, we moored again to a field. 
In the afternoon we filled our caſk with freſh water 
from the ice, which we found very pure and ſoft. The 
Carcaſs moved, and made faſt to the ſame field with 
us. The ice meaſured eight yards ten inches in thick- 
neſs at one end, and ſeyen yards eleven inches at the 
other. At four in the afternoon the variation was 120 
24 W: at the ſame time the longitude 199 o' 15“ E; 
by which we found that we had hardly moved to the 
Eaſtward ſince the day before. Calm moſt part of the 
day ; the weather very fine ; the ice cloſed faſt, and 
was all round the ſhips ; no opening to be ſeen any 
where, except an hole of about a mile anda half, _ 
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the ſhips lay faſt to the ice with ice-anchors. We 
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completed the water. The ſhip's company were play⸗- 


ing on the ice all day. The pilots being much farther 
than they had ever been, and the ſeaſon advancing, 
ſeemed alarmed at being beſet. | 
Auguſt 1ſt. The ice preſſed in faſt; there was not 
now the ſmalleſt ering ; the two ſhips were within 
leſs than two lengths of each other, ſeparated by ice, 
and neither having room to turn, The ice, which had 
been all flat the | i before, and almoſt level with the 
water's edge, was now in many places forced higher 
than the main yard, by the pieces ſqueezing together. 
Our latitude this day at noon, by the Jouble altitude, 
was 80 37'. 
2d. Thick foggy wet weather, blowing freſh to the 
Weſtward; the ice immediately about the ſhips rather 
looſer than the day before, but yet hourly ſetting in ſo 


faſt upon us, that there ſeemed to be no probability of 


getting the ſhips out again, without a ſtrong Eaſt, or 
North Eaſt wind. There was not the ſmalleſt appear- 
ance of open water, except a little towards the Weſt 

oint of the North Eaſt land. The ſeven iſlands and 
North Eaſt land, with the frozen ſea, formed almoſt 
a baſon, leaving but about four points opening for the 
ice to drift out, in caſe of a Poe of wind. - | 

3d, The weather very fine, clear, and calm; we 
perceived that the ſhips had been driven far to the Eaſt- 
ward; the ice was much cloſer than before, and the 
paſſage by which we had come in from the Weſtward 
cloſed up, no open water being in ſight, either in that 
or any other quarter. The pilots having expreſſed a 
wiſh to get if poſſible farther out, the ſhips companies 
were ſet to work at five in the morning, to cut a paſ- 
ſage through the ice, and warp through the ſmall open- 
ings to the Weſtward, We found the ice very deep, 
having ſawed ſometimes through pieces twelve feet 
thick. This labour was continued the whole day, but 
without any ſucceſs; our utmoſt efforts not having 
moved the ſhips above three hundred yards to the 
Weſtward through the ice, at the ſame time that they 
had been driven (together with the ice itſelf, to which 
they were faſt) far to the N E and Eaſtward by the 
current; which had alſo forced the looſe ice from the 
„ | Weſtward 
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Weſtward, between the iſlands, where it became 
acked, and as firm as the main body. | 

4th. Quite calm till evening, when we were flatter- 
ed with a light air to the Eaſtward, which did not laſt 
long, and had no favourable effect. The wind was 
now at NW, with a very thick fog, the ſhip driving 
to the Eaſtward. The pilots ſecmed to apprehend that 
the ice extended very far to the Southward and Weſt- 
ward. 

sth. The probability of getting the ſhips out appear- 
ing every hour leſs, and the ſeaſon being already far 
advanced, iome ſpeedy reſolution became neceſſary as 
to the ſteps to be taken for the preſervation of the peo- 
ple. As the ſituation of the ſhips prevented us from 
ſeeing the ſtate of the ice to the Weſtward, by which 
our future proceedings mult in a great meaſure be de- 
termined, I ſent Mr. Walden, one of the midſhipmen, 
with two pilots, to an iſland about twelve miles off, 
which I have diſtinguiſhed in the chart by the name of 
Walden's iſland, to ſee where the open water lay. 

6th. Mr. Walden and the pilots, who were ſent the 
day before to examine the ſtate of the ice from the 
* . . . . 
iſland, returned this morning with an account, that the 
ice, though cloſe all about us, was open to the Weſt- 


ward, round the point by which we came in. The 


alſo told me, that when upon the iſland they had the 
wind very freſh to the Eaſtward, though where the 
ſhips lay it had been almoſt calm all day. This cir- 
cumſtance conſiderably leſſened the hopes we had hi- 
therto entertained of the immediate effect of an Eaſter- 
ly wind in clearing the bay. We had but one alterna- 
tive; either patiently to wait the event of the weather 
upon the ſhips, in hopes of getting them out, or to betake 
ourſelves to the boats. The ſhips had driven into ſhoal 
water, having but fourteen fathom. Should they, or 
the ice to which they were faſt, take the ground, they 
muſt be inevitably loſt, and probably overiet. The 
hopes of getting the ſhips out was not haſtily to be relin- 
quiſhed, nor obſtinately adhered to, till all other means 
of retreat were cut off. Having no harbour to lodge 
them in, it would be impoſſible to winter them here, 
with any probability of their being again ſerviceable ; 
pur proviſions would be very ſhort for ſuch an undet- 
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taking, were it otherwiſe feaſible; and ſuppoſing, what 
appeared impoſſible, that we could get to the neareſt 
rocks, and make ſome conveniences for wintering, be- 
ing now in an unfrequented part, where ſhips never 
even attempt to come, we ſhould haye the ſame difh- 
culties to encounter the next year, without the ſame 
reſources; the remains of the ſhip's company, in all 
probability, not in health; no proviſions ; and the ſea 
not ſo open, this year having certainly been uncom- 
monly clear. Indeed it could not have been expected 
that more than a very ſmall part ſhould ſurvive the 
hardſhips of ſuch a winter with every advantage ; 
much leſs in our preſent ſituation, On the other hand, 
the undertaking to move ſo large a body for ſo conſi- 
derable a diſtance by boats, was not without very ſe- 
rious difficulties. Should we remain much longer here, 
the bad weather muſt be expected to ſet in. The ſta 
of the Dutchmen to the Northward is very doubtful : 
if the Northern harbours keep clear, they ſtay till the 
beginning of September ; but when the looſe ice ſets 
in, they quit them immediately, I thought it proper 
to ſend for the officers of both ſhips, and informed 
them of my intention of preparing the boats for goi 
away. I immediately hoiſted out the boats, and too 
every precaution in my power to make them ſecure 
and comfortable; the fitting would neceſſarily take up 
ſome days, The water ſhoaling, and the ſhips drivin 
faſt towards the rocks to the N E, I ordered 3 
bread- bags to be made, in caſe it ſhould be neceſſar 
very ſuddenly to betake ourſelves to the boats : I alſp 
ſent a man with a lead and line to the Northward, and 
another from the Carcaſs to the Eaſtward, to ſound 
wherever they found cracks in the ice, that we might 
have notice before either of the ſhips, or the ice to 
which they were faſt, took the ground; as in that 
caſe, they muſt inſtantly have been cruſhed or oyer- 
ſet. The weather bad ; moſt part of the day foggy, 
and rather cold. | 

7th. In the morning I ſet out with a Launch oyer 
the ice; ſhe hauled much eaſier than I could have ex- 
peed ; we got her about two miles. I then return- 
ed with the people for their dinner. Finding the ice 
rather more open near the ſhips, I was encouraged to 
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attempt moving them. The wind being Eaſterly, 


ſhips about a mile to the Weſtward. They moved 


deal 10 far to the Weſtward as where they were beſet. 


However, I kept all the ſail upon them, to force through 
whenever the ice ſlacked the leaſt. The people be- 
ma ved very well in hauling the boat; they ſeemed re- 


conciled to the idea of quitting the ſhips, and to have 
the fulleſt confidence in their officers. The boats 
could not with the greateſt diligence be got to the wa- 
ter ſide betore the fourteenth; if the ſituation of the 
ſhips did not alter by that time, I ſhould not be juſti- 
fied in ſtaying longer by them. In the mean time I 
reſolved to carry on both attempts together, moving 
the boats conſtantly, but without omitting any oppor- 
tunity of getting the ſhips through. . 

8th. At half paſt four, ſent two pilots with three 
men to ſee the ſtate of the ice to the Weſtward, that 
I might judge of the probability of getting the ſhips 
out. At nine they returned, and reported the ice to 
be very heavy and cloſe, conſiſting chiefly of large 
fields, Between nine and ten this morning, I ſet out 
with the people, and got the Launch above three 
miles. The weather being foggy, and the people hav- 
ing worked hard, I thought it beſt to return on board 
between fix and ſeven. The ſhips had in the mean 
time moved ſomething through the ice, and the ice it- 
ſelf had drifted till more to the Weſtward. At night 
there was little wind, and a thick fog, ſo that I could 


not judge preciſely of the advantage we had gained; 


but I ſtill feared that, however flattering, it was not 
ſuch as to juſtify my giving up the idea of moving the 
boats, the ſeaſon advancing ſo faſt, the preſervation 
of the ſhips being ſo uncertain, and the ſituation of 
the people ſo critical, 

gth. A thick fog in the morning: we. moved the 


ſhip a little through ſome very ſmall openings. In the 


afternoon, „ its clearing up, we were agreeably 
ſurprized to find the ſhips had driven much more than 


we could have expected to the Weſtward. We 


worked hard all day, and got them ſomething more 
io the Weſtward through the ice; but nothing in 
__ _ compariſon 
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compariſon to what the ice itſelf had drifted. We 
got paſt the Launches; I ſent a number of men for 


them, and got them on board. Between three and 
four in the morning the wind was Weſterly, and it 
ſnowed faſt. The people having been much fatigued, 
we were obliged to deſiſt from working for a few hours, 
The progreſs which the ſhips had made through the 
ice was, howeyer, a very favourable event: the drift 
of the ice was an advantage that might be as ſuddenly 
loſt, as it had been unexpectedly gained, by a change 
in the current: we had experienced the inefficacy of 


an Eaſterly wind when far in the bay, and under the 


high land ; but having now got through ſo much of i | 


the ice, we began again to conceive hopes that a briſk 
gale from that quarter would ſoon effeQually clear us. 
Ioth. The wind ſpringing up to the NN E in the 
morning, we ſet all the fail we could upon the ſhip, 
and forced her through a great deal of very heavy ice: 
ſhe ſtruck often very hard, and with one ſtroke broke 
the ſhank of the beſt bower anchor. About noon we 
had got her through all the ice, and out to fea. I 
ood to the N W to make the ice, and found the 
main body juſt where we left it. At three in the 
morning, with a good breeze Eaſterly, we were 
ſtanding to the Weſtward, between the land and the 
ice, both in ſight ; the weather hazy, 
11th. Came to an anchor in the harbour of Smeer- 
enberg, to refreſh the people after their fatigues. 
We found here four of the Dutch ſhips, which we 
had left in the Norways when we failed from Vogel 
Sang, and upon which I had depended for carrying 
the pepple home in caſe we had been obliged to quit 
the ſhips. In this Sound there is good anchorage in 
thirteen fathom, ſandy bottom, not far from the 
ſhore : it is well ſheltered from all winds. The iſland 
cloſe to which we lay is called Amſterdam Ifland, the 
Weſternmoſt point of which is Hacluyt's Head Land: 
here the Dutch uſed formerly to boil their whale-olil, 
and the remains of ſome conveniencies ereQted by 
them for that purpoſe are ſtill viſible. Once they at- 
tempted to make an eſtabliſhment, and left ſome peo- 
ple to winter here, who all periſhed. The Dutch 
ſhips ſtill reſort to this place for the latter ſeaſon of 
the whale fiſhery. Logs 
Tath. 
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*X 712th. Got the inſtruments on ſhore, and the tent 
s pitched - but could not make any obſervations this day 
4 or the next, from the badneſs of the weather. 

*X 13th. Rain, and blowing hard: two of the Dutch 
ſmips ſailed for Holland. 

XZ 14th. The weather being fine and little wind, we 
began our obſervations. 

*X 18th. Completed the obſervations. - Calm all day. 
*X During our ſtay, I again ſet up the pendulum, but was 
not ſo fortunate as before, never having been able to 
get an obſervation of a revolution of the ſun, or even 
cqual altitudes for the time. We had an opportunity 
Jof determining the refraction at midnight, which an- 

© anſwered within a few ſeconds to the calculation in 
Dr. Bradley's table, allowing for the barometer and 
W thermometer. Being within ſight of Cloven Cliff, I 
W took a ſurvey of this part of Fair Haven, to corine&t 
it with the plan of the other part. Dr. Irving climbed 
up a mountain, to take its height with the barometer, 
which I determined at the ſame time geometrically 
with great care. By repeated obſervations here we 
found the latitude to be 79% 44', which by the ſur- 
vey correſponded exactly with the latitude of Cloven 
Cliff, determined before; the longitude 9“ 500 45" 
E; dip 82? 8“ $; variation 18 57' W; which a- 
grees alſo with the obſervation made on ſhore in July. 
The tide flowed here half paſt one, the ſame as in 
N. Sang harbour. 
ppoſite to the place where the inſtruments ſtood, 
was one of the moſt remarkarble Icebergs in this 
country. Icebergs are large bodies of ice filling the 
vallies between the high mountains; the face towards 
the ſea is nearly perpendicular, and of a very lively 
light green colour. This was about three hundred 
feet high, with a caſcade of water iſſuing out of it. 
The black mountains, white ſnow, and beautiful co- 
lour of the ice, make a very romantick and uncommon 
picture. Large pieces frequently break off from the 
| Icebergs, and fall with great noiſe into the water: we 
obſerved one piece which had floated out into the bay, 
and grounded in twenty-four fathom ; it was fifty 
feet high above the ſurface of the water, and of the 
lame beautiful colour as the Iceberg. f a 
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I ſhall here mention ſuch general obſervations as 
my ſhort ſtay enabled me to make. The ſtone we i 
found was chiefly a kind of marble, which diſſolved 
eaſily in the marine acid. We perceived no marks 
of minerals of any kind, nor the leaſt appearance of 
preſent, or remains of former Volcanoes: Neither 
did we meet with inſeQs, or any ſpecies of reptiles ; 
not even the common earthworm. We ſaw no 
iprings or rivers, the water, which we found in great 
plenty, being all produced by the melting of the 
inow from the mountains. During the whole time 
we were in theſe latitudes, there was no thunder or 
lightning. I muſt alſo add, that I never found what 
is mentioned by Marten (who is generally accurate in 
in his obſervations, and faithful in his accounts) of 
the ſun at midnight reſembling in appearance the moon; 
I ſaw no difference in elear weather between the ſun 
at midnight and any other time, but what aroſe from 
a different degree of altitude ; the brightneſs of the 
light appearing there, as well as elſewhere, to depend 
upon the obliquity of his rays. The ſky was in ge- 
neral loaded with hard white clouds; fo that 1 do not 
remember to have ever ſeen the ſun and the horizon 
both free from them even in the cleareſt weather. 
We could always perceive when we were approach- 
ing the ice, long before we ſaw it, by a bright ap- 
pearance near the horizon, which the pilots called the 
blink of the ice. Hudſon remarked that the ſex 
where he met with ice was blue; but the green ſea 
was free from it. I was particularly attentive to ob- 
ſerve this difference, but could never diſcern it. | 

The driftwocd in theſe ſeas has given riſe to vari- 
ous opinions and eonjeQures, both as to its nature and 
the place of its growth. All that which we ſaw (ex- 
cept the 3 taken notice of by Doctor Irving 
on the Low Iflard) was fir, and not worms eaten. 
The place of its growth I had no opportunity of 
aſcertaining, t | 

The n:ture of the ice was a principal object of 
attention in this climate, We found always a great 
ſwell near the edge of it; but whenever we got with- 
in the looſe ice, the water wzs conſtantly ſmooth. 
The looſe fields and flaws, as well as the interior part 
of the fixed ice, were flat, and low: with the wind 

blowing 


blowing on the ice, the looſe parts were always, to 
uſe the phraſe of the Greenlandmen, packed; the ice 
at the edges appearing rough and piled up; this 
roughneſs and height I imagine to proceed from the 
ſmaller pieces being thrown up by the force of the 
ſea on the ſolid part. During the time that we were 
faſt amongſt the Seven Iſlands, we had frequent op- 
portunities of obſerving the irreſiſtible force of the 
large bodies of floating ice. We have often ſeen a 
piece of ſeveral acres ſquare lifted up between two 
much larger pieces, and as it were becoming one with 
them; and afterwards this _ ſo formed acting in 
the ſame manner upon a ſecond and third; which 
would probably have continued to be the effect, till 
the whole bay had been ſo filled with ice that the dif- 
ferent pieces could have had no motion, had not the 
ſtream taken an unexpected turn, and ſet the ice out 
of the bay. 

19th. Weighed in the morning with the wind at N 
NE. Before we got out of the bay it fell calm. I 
obſerved for theſe three or four days, abbut eleven 
in the evenitig, an appearance of Duſk. 

20th. At midnight, being exactly in the latitude of 
Cloven Cliff, Mr. Harvey took an obſervation for the 
refraction ; which we found to agree with the tables. 
The wind Southerly all day, blowing freſh in the af- 
ternoon. About noon fell in with a ſtream of looſe 
ice, and about four made the main ice near us. We 
ſtood to the WN W along it at night, and found it 
in the ſame ſituation as when we ſaw it before; the 
wind freſhened and the weather grew thick, ſo that 
we loſt ſight of it, and could not venture to ſtand 
nearer, the wind being SS W. 

21ſt. At two in the morning we were cloſe in with 
the body of the Weſt ice, and obliged to tack for it; 
blowing freſh, with a very heavy ſea from the South- 
ward, The wind abated in the afternoon; but the 
{well continued, with a thick fog. 

22d. The wind ſprung up Northecly, with a thick 
fog; about noon moderate and clearer ; but coming on 
to blow freſh _—_ in the evening, with a great ſea, 
and thick fog, I was forced to haul more to the Eaſt- 
ward, leſt we ſhould be embayed, or run upon lee ice. 

The ſeaſon was fo very far advanced, and fogs as 


well 
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well as gales of wind ſo much to be expected, that no- 
thing more could now have been done, had any thing 
been left untried. The ſummer appears te have been 
uncommonly favourable for our purpoſe, and afforded 
us the fulleit opportunity of alcertaining repeatedly the 
ſituation of that wall of ice, extending for more than 
twenty degrees between the latitudes of eighty and eigh- 
ty- one, without the ſmalleſt appearance of any opening. 
I ſhould here conclude the account of the voyage, 
had not ſome obſervations and experiments occurred 
on the paſſage home, | wat ted CI 
In ſteering to the Southward we ſoon found the wea- 
ther grow more mild, or rather to our feelings warm; 
Auguſt 24th, we ſaw Jupiter: the fight of a ftar was 
now become almoſt as extraordinary a phenomenon, 
as the ſun at midnight when we farſt got within the arctie 
circle. The weather was very fine for tome part of 
the voyage ; on the 4th of September, the water be- 
ing perfectly ſmooth with a dead caim, I repeated with 
ſucceſs the attempt I had made to get ſoundings in 
the main ocean at great depths, and itruck ground in 
ſix hundred and eighty-three fathoms ; the bottom 
was a fine ſoft blue clay. From the 7th of Septem- 
ber, when we were off Shetland, till the 24th, when 
we made Orfordneſs, we had very hard gales of wind 
with little intermiſſion, which were cpaltaily indi- 
cated ſeveral hours before they came on by the tall of 
the barometer, ard riſe of the manometer : this provy 
ed to me the utility of thoſe inſtruments at ſea. In one 
of theſe gales, the hardeſt, I think, I ever was in, and 
with the greateſt ſea, we loſt three of our boats, and 
were obliged to heave two of our guns overboafd, 
and bear away for ſome time, though near a lee ſhore, 
to clear the ſhip of water. 1 cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of repeating, that I had the greateſt reaſon on 
this, as well as every other critical occaſion, to be ſa- 
tisfied with the behaviour both of the officers and ſeas 
men. In one of theſe gales on the 12th of September, 
Dr. Irving tried the temperature of the ſea in that ſtate 
of agitation, and found it conſiderably warmer than 
that of the atmoſphere. This obſervation is the more 
intereſting, as it agrees with a paſſage in Plutarch's 
Natural Queſtions, not (I believe) before taken notice 
of, or confirmed by experiment, in which he remarks, 
« that 
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Wc that the ſea becomes warmer by being agitated in 
© waves.” 

The frequent and very heavy gales at the latter end 

pf the year, confirmed me in the opinion, that the 
ime of our ſailing from England was the propereſt that 
ould have been choſen. 'Theſe gales are as common 
n the Spring as in the Autumn: there is every reaſon 
o ſuppoſe therefore, that at an early ſeaſon we ſhould 
ave met with the ſame bad weather in going out as we 
lid on our return. The unavoidable neceſſity of car- 
ying a quantity of additional ſtores and proviſions, 
WL endered the ſhips ſo deep in the water, that in heavy 
ales the boats, with many of the ſtores, muſt proba- 
iy have been thrown over board; as we experienced 
Won our way home, though the ſhips were then much 
ightened by the conſumption of proviſions, and expen- 
Jiture of ſtores. Such accidents .in the outſet muſt 
have defeated the voyage. At the time we failed, ad- 
ded to the fine weather, we had the further advantage 
pf nearly reaching the latitude of eighty without ſeeing 
ce, which the Greenlandmen generally fall in with in 
he latitude of ſeventy-three or ſeventy-four. There 
ras alſo moſt probability, if ever navigation ſhould be 
practicable to the Pole, of finding the ſea open to the 
Northward after the ſolſtice ; the ſun having then ex- 
rted the full influence of his rays, though there was 
enough of the ſummer ſtill remaining for the purpoſe 
df exploring the ſeas to the Northward and Weftward 
pf Spitſbergen. 
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The Ceremonies of an Indian Funeral particularly deſcrib- 
ed : General Obſervations on the Subject: A Charac- 
ter found among the Indians, to which the Ancients 
paid great Veneration : A Robhery at the Fort, and 
its Conſequences ; with a Specimen of Indian Cookery, 


and various Incidents. 
N the 5th we kept his Majeſty's birth-day ; June 1769. 
for though it is the 4th, we were unwilling 2 
celebrate it during the abſence of the two par- 
ties who had been ſent out to obſerve the Tranſit. We 
had ſeveral of the Indian Chiefs at our entertainment, 
who drank his Majeſty's health by the name of Kihi- 
argo, which was the neareſt imitation they could pro- 
duce of King George. 
About this time died an old woman of ſome rank, 
who was related to Tomio, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity to ſee how they diſpoſed of the body, and con- 
firmed us in our opinion that theſe people, contrary 
to the preſent cuſtom of all other nations now known, 
never bury their dead. In the middle of a ſmall 
(quare, neatly railed in with bamboo, the awning of a 
canoe was raiſed upon two poſts, and under this the 
Vol. II. B body 
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ner, who is always a man, and who keeps there a very 
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body was depoſited upon ſuch a frame as has before 
been deſcribed : it was covered with fine cloth, and 
near it was placed bread-fruit, fiſh, and other provi. 
ſions : we ſuppoſed that the food was placed there tor WW 
the ſpirit of the deceaſed, and conſequently, that the WW: 
Indians had ſome confuſed notion of a ſeparate ſtate; . 
but upon our applying for further information to Tu 
bourai Tamaide, he told us, that the food was place WW 
there as an offering to their gods. They do not, Wi: 
however, ſuppoſe, that the gods eat, any more tha Wit 
the Jews ſuppoſed that Jehovah could dwell in a houſe; WW 
the offering is made here upon the ſame principle . 
the Temple was built at Jeruſalem, as an expreſſion r 
reverence and gratitude, and a ſolicitation of the mo 
immediate preſence of the Deity. In the front of tin 
area was a kind of ſtile, where the relations of the de. Wi 
ceaſed ſtood to pay the tribute of their ſorrow ; ani. 
under the awning were innumerable ſmall pieces it: 
cloth, on which the tears and blood of the mourners 
had been ſhed; for in their paroxyſms of grief it is; 
univerſal cuſtom to wound themſelves with the ſhark'; 
tooth. Within a few yards two occaſional houſes wer: 
ſet up, in one of which ſome relations of the deceaſct 
conſtantly reſided, and in the other the chief mou 


ſingular dreſs, in which a ceremony is performed tha 
will be deſcribed in its turn. Near the place where the 
dead are thus ſet up to rot, the bones are afterward 
buried. 

What can haye introduced among theſe people the 
cuſtom of expoſing their dead above ground, till the 
fleſh is conſumed by putrefaction, and then burying 
the bones, it is perhaps impoſſible to gueſs; but it » 
remarkable, that lian and Apollonius Rhodius im. 
pute a ſimilar practice to the ancient inhabitants d 
Colchis, a country near Pontus in Aſia, now called 
Mingrelia ; except that among them this manner oi ce 
diſpoſing of the dead did not extend to both ſexes ; the 
women they buried; but the men they wrapped in: 
hide, and hung up in the air by a chain. This prac: 
tice among the Colchians is referred to a religious 
cauſe, The principal objects of their worſhip were the 
Earth and the Air; and it is ſuppoſed that, in conſe- 

quence 
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quence of ſome ſuperſtitious notion, they devoted their 
dead to both, Whether the natives of Otaheite had 
any notion of the ſame kind, we were never able 
certainly to determine; but we ſoon diſcovered, that 
the repoſitories of their dead were alſo places of wor- 
ſhip. Upon this occaſion it may be obſerved, that no- 
thing can be more abſurd than the notion that the hap- 
pineſs or miſery of a future life depends, in any degree, 
upon the diſpoſition of the body when the ſtate of pro- 
bation is paſt ; yet that nothing is more general than a 
iſe; ¶ c olicitude about it. However cheap we may hold any 
funeral rites which cuſtom has not familiarized, or ſu- 
1 of perſtition rendered ſacred, moſt men gravely deliberate 
wore how to prevent their body from being broken by the 
the mattock and devoured by the worm, when it is no 
de. longer capable of ſenſation ; and purchaſe a place for 
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ani it in holy ground, when they believe the lot of its fu- 


ture exiſtence to be irrevocably determined. So ſtrong 
nen is the aſſociation of pleaſing or painful ideas with cer- 
is rain opinions and actions which affect us while we 
live, that we involuntarily act as if it was equally cer- 
ain that they would affect us in the ſame manner when 
e are dead, though this is an opinion that nobody 
ill maintain. Thus it happens, that the deſire of 
reſerving from reproach even the name that we leave 
dehind us, or of procuring it honour, is one of the 
oſt powerful principles of action, among the inhabi- 
ants of the moſt ſpeculative and enlightened nations. 
Polthumous reputation, upon every principle, muſt 
de acknowledged to have no influence upon the dead; 
yet the deſire of obtaining and ſecuring it, no force of 
yingeaſon, no habits of thinking, can ſubdue, except in 

it u hoſe whom habitual baſeneſs and guilt have rendered 

im. different to honour and ſhame while they lived. This 

s ol Wndeed ſeems to be among the happy imperfections of 
alled ur nature, upon which the general good of ſociety in 

r of certain meaſure depends; for as ſome crimes are ſup- 

boſed to be prevented by hanging the body of the cri- 

ninal in chains after he is dead, fo in conſequence of 

he ſame aſſociation of ideas, much good is procured to 

ciety, and much evil prevented, by a defire of pre- 

enting diſgrace or procuring honour to a name, when 

othing but a name remains. 
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ed them to us, than to conſider in how many inſtance 
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Perhaps no better uſe can be made of reading an 
account of manners altogether new, by which the 
tollies and abſurdities of mankind are taken out «f 
that particular connection in which habit has reconci|. 


they are eſſentially the ſame. When an honeſt devotee | 
of the Church of Rome reads, that there are Indians on 
the banks of the Ganges, who believe that they ſhall 
ſecure the happineſs of a future ſtate by dying with x 
cow's tail in theig hands, he laughs at their folly anc 
ſuperſtition ; and if theſe Indians were to be told, that 
there are people upon the continent of Europe, who 
imagine that they ſhall derive the ſame advantage from 
dying with the flipper of St. Francis upon their foot, 
they would laugh in their turn. But if, when the In- 
dian heard the account of the Catholic, and the Ca- 
tholic that of the Indian, each was to reflect, that 
there was no difference between the abſurdity of the 
flipper and of the tail ; but that the veil of prejudice 


and cuſtom, which covered it in their own caſe, wa W's 
withdrawn in the other, they would turn their know-Wi# 
ledge to a profitable purpoſe, e 
Having obſerved that bread- fruit had for ſome dann 
been brought in leſs quantities than uſual, we enquire e 
the reaſon; and were told, that there being a great 
ſhew of fruit upon the trees, they had been thinned ha 
all at once, in order to make a kind of four paſte, which et 
the natives call Mahie, and which, in conſequence e 
having undergone a fermentation, will keep a con: 
derable time, and ſupply them with food when no rien 
fruit 1s to be had. 
On the 10th, the ceremony was to be performed, i 
in honour of the old woman whoſe ſepulchral taber- C 
nacle has juſt been deſcribed, by the chief mourner; m 
and Mr. Banks had ſo great a curioſity to ſee all the" 
myſteries of the ſolemnity, that he determined to take f p 
a part in it, being told, that he could be preſent uponM"* © 
no other condition. In the evening, therefore, ene 
repaired to the place where the body lay, and was fe. T 
ceived by the daughter of the deceaſed, and ſeveri for 
other perſons, among whom was a boy about four © 
teen years old, who were to aſſiſt in the ceremony. "iy 
\ 


Tubourai Tamaide was to be the prigcipal mourns; 
and 
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and his dreſs was extremely fantaſtical, though not 1785. 


. unbecoming. Mr. Banks was ſtripped of his European June. 
of lothes, and a ſmall piece of cloth being tied round his 
|. Wimiddle, his body was ſmeared with charcoal and water, ö 


xs low as the ſhoulders, till it was as black as that of a | 
negroe; the ſame operation was performed upon ſeveral 1 
others, among whom were ſome women, who were re- | 
duced to a ſtate as near to nakedneſs as himſelf ; the boy 
as blacked all over, and then the proceſſion ſet for- 4 
ard, Tubourai 'Tamaide uttered ſomething, which 
as ſuppoſed to be a prayer, near the body, and did the 
ame when he came up to his own houſe: When this 
as done, the procefſion was continued towards the 
ort, permiſſion having been obtatned to approach it 

pon this occaſion, It is the cuſtom of the Indians to 
y from theſe proceſſions with the utmoſt precipitation, 
o that as ſoon as thoſe who were about the fort ſaw it 
t a diſtance, they hid themſelves in the woods. It 
roceeded from the fort along the ſhore, and put to 
light another body of Indians, conſiſting of more than 
in hundred, every one hiding himſelt under the firſt 
elter that he could find; it then croſſed the river, 
nd entered the woods, paſſing ſeveral houſes, all which 
vere deſerted, and not a ſingle Indian could be ſeen 
luring the reſt of the proceſſion, which continued more 
han half an hour. The office that Mr. Banks per- 
ormed was called that of the Nineveh, of which there 
ere two befides himſelf; and the natives having all 
appeared, they came to the chief mourner, and ſaid 

atata, there are no people; after which the compa- 
y was diſmiſſed to waſh themſelves in the river, and 
ut on their cuſtomary apparel. 
On the 12th, complaint being made to me, by Mond. 12. 
dme of the natives, that two of the ſeamen had taken 
om them ſeveral bows and arrows, and ſome firings 
abel f plaited hair; I examined the matter, and finding 
he charge well ſupported, I puniſhed each of the cri- 

re inals with two dozen laſhes. 
' ro} Their bows and arrows have not been mentioned 
en eſore, nor were they often brought down to the 
ort. "This day, however, Tubourai Tamaide brought 
own his, in conſequence of a challenge which he had 
xeved from Mr. Gore. The Chief ſuppoſed it was 
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Wedneſ, 14. On the 14th, we were brought into new difficultic 
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to try who could ſend the arrow fartheſt ; Mr. Gore, 
who beſt could hit a mark: and as Mr. Gore did not 
value himſelf upon ſhooting to a great diſtance, nor 
the Chief upon hitting a mark, there was no trial of 
ſkill between them. Tubourai Tamaide, however, to 
ſhew us what he could do, drew his bow, and ſent an 
arrow, none of which are feathered, two hundred and 
ſeventy-four yards, which is ſomething more than a ſe. 
venth, and ſomething leſs than a ſixth part of a mile, 
Their manner of ſhooting is ſomewhat ſingular ; they 
kneel down, and the moment the arrow is diſcharged 
drop the bow. . | 

Mr. Banks, in his morning walk this day, me 
a number of the natives, whom, upon inquiry, he 
found to be travelling muſicians; and having E 
ed where they were to be at night, we all repaired 
to the place. The band conſiſted of two flutes and 
three drums, and we found a great number of peo- 
ple aſſembled upon the occaſion. The drummer 
accompanied the muſick with their voices, and, to 
our great ſurprize, we diſcovered that we were gene- 
rally the ſubject of the ſong. We did not expect to 
have found among the uncivilized inhabitants of this 
ſequeſtered ſpot, a character which has been the ſub- 
ject of ſuch praiſe and veneration, where genius and 
knowledge have been moſt conſpicuous ; yet theſe were 
the bards or minſtrels of Otaheite, Their ſong wa 
unpremeditated, and accompanied with muſick ; they 
were continually going about from place to place, and 
they were rewarded by the maſter of the houſe, and 
the audience, with ſuch things as one wanted, and the 
other could ſpare. 


and inconvenience, by another robbery at the fort, I 
the middle of the night one of the natives contrived 
to ſteal an iron coal-rake, that was made uſe of fo 
the oven. It happened to be ſet up againſt the inſide 
of the wall, ſo that the top of the handle was vil 
ble from without; and we were informed that the 
thief, who had been ſeen lurking there in the ever 
ing, came ſecretly about three o'clock in the morning, 


and, watching his opportunity when the centinel's back 
wi 
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long crooked ſtick, and drew it over the wall. 1, J***: 


thought it of ſome conſequence, if poſſible, to put an 
end to theſe practices at once, by doing ſomething that 
ſhould make it the common intereſt of the natives 
themſelves to prevent them. I had given ſtrict orders 
that they ſhould not be fired upon, even when deteQ- 
ed in theſe attempts, for which I had many reaſons : 
the common centinels were' by no means fit to be en- 
truſted with a power of life and death, to be exerted 
whenever they ſhould think fit; and I had already ex- 
perienced, that they were ready io take away the lives 
that were in their power, upon the ſlighteſt occaſion ; 
neither indeed did I think that the thefts which theſe 
people committed againſt us were, in them, crimes 
worthy of death : that thieves are hanged in England, 
I thought no reaſon why they ſhould be ſhot in Ota- 
heite ; becauſe, with reſpe& to the natives, it would 
have been an execution by a law * ex poſt facto : they 
had no ſuch law among themſelves, and it did not ap- 
pear to me that we had any right to make ſuch a law 
for them, That they ſhould abſtain from theft, or be 
puniſhed with death, was not one of the conditions 
under which they claimed the advantages of civil ſo- 
ciety, as it is among us; and as I was not willing to 
expoſe them to fire arms, loaded with ſhot, neither 
could I perfectly approve of firing only with powder: 
at firſt, indeed, the noiſe and the ſmoke would alarm 
them, but when they found that no miſchief followed, 
they would be led to deſpiſe the weapons themſelves, 
and proceed to inſults, which would make it neceſſa- 
ry to put them to the teſt, and from which they would 
be deterred by the very ſight of a gun, if it was ne- 
ver uſed but with effect. At this time, an accident 
furniſhed me with what I thought a happy expedient. 
It happened that above twenty of their ſailing canoes 
were juſt come in with a ſupply of fiſh ; upon theſe I 
immediately ſeized, and bringing them into the river 
behind the fort, gave publick notice, that except the 
rake, and all the reſt of the things which from time to 
time had been ſtolen, were returned, the canoes ſhould 
be burned, This menace I ventured to publiſh, though 
{ had no deſign to put it into execution, making no 
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doubt but that it was well known in whoſe poſſeſſion 
the ſtolen goods were, and that as reſtitution was thus 
made a common cauſe, they would all of them in x 
ſhort time be brought back. A liſt of the things waz 
made out, conſiſting principally of the rake, the mul. 
ket which had been taken from the marine when the 
Indian was ſhot, the piſtols which Mr. Banks loſt 
with his clothes at Atahourou, a ſword belonging to | 
one of the petty officers, and the water caſk. About 
noon the rake was reſtored, and great ſolicitation was 


made for the releaſe of the canoes; but I ſtill inſiſted 


upon my original condition. The next day came, 
and nothing farther was reſtored, at which I was much 
ſurpriſed, for the people were in the utmoſt diſtreſs for 
the fiſh, which in a ſhort time would be ſpoiled; I was 
therefore reduced to a diſagreeable ſituation, either of 
releaſing the canoes, contrary to what I had ſolemnly 
and publicly declared, or to detain them, to the great 
Injury of thoſe who were innocent, without anſwering 
any good purpoſe to ourielves : as a temporary expe- 
dient, I permitted them to take the fiſh, but ſtill de- 
tained the canoes. 'This very licence, however, was 
productive of new confuſion and injury; for, it not 
being eaſy at once to diſtinguiſh to what particular 
perſons the ſeveral lots of fiſh belonged, the canoes 
were plundered, under favour of this circumſtance, by 
thoſe who had no right to any part of their cargo. 
Moſt preſſing inſtances were ſtill made that the canoes 
might be reſtored ; and I having now the greateſt rea- 
{on to believe, either that the things for which I de- 
tained them were not in the iſland, or that thoſe who 
ſuffered by their detention had not ſufficient influence 
over the thieves to prevail upon them to relinquiſh their 
booty, determined at length to give them up, not a lit- 
tle mortified at the bad ſucceſs of my project. 
Another accident alſo about this time was, notwith- 
ſtanding all our caution, very near embroiling us with 
the Indians. I ſent the boat on ſhore with an officer 
to get ballaſt for the ſhip, and not immediately finding 
ſtones convenient for the purpoſe, he began to pull 
down ſome part of an incloſure where they depoſited 
the bones of their dead: this the Indians violently op- 


poſed, and a meſſenger came down to the tents to ac- 
quaint 
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Nil quaint the officers that they would not ſuffer it. Mr. 1769. 
us Banks immediately repaired to the place, and an ami- . 
able end was ſoon put to the diſpute, by ſending the 
25 hoat's crew to the river, where ſtones enough were to 
if. Wc gathered without a poſſibility of giving offence. It 
he very remarkable, that theſe Indians appeared to be 
ſt uch more jealous of what was done to the dead than 
to he living. This was the only meaſure in which they 
ut entured to oppoſe us, and the only inſult that was ot- 
23 ered to any individual among us was upon a ſimilar 
ed ccaſion. Mr. Monkhouſe happening one day to pull 
e, flower from a tree which grew in one of their ſepul- 
ch hral incloſures, an Indian, whoſe jealouſy had proba- 
or ly been upon the watch, came ſuddenly behind him 
as Ind ſtruck him: Mr. Monkhouſe laid hold of him, 
of Nut he was inſtantly reſcued by two more, who took 
ly Wold of Mr. Monkhouſe's hair, and forced him to quit 
at Nis hold of their companion, and then ran away, with- 
ng Mut offering him any farther violence, 
e- In the evening of the 19th, while the canoes were Mond. 1g. 


ill detained, we received a viſit from Oberea, which 
Irprized us not a little, as ſhe brought with her none 
f the things that had been ſtolen, and knew that ſhe 
as ſuſpected of having ſome of them in her cuſtody. 


des Ihe ſaid, indeed, that her favourite, Obadee, whom 
by Nie had beaten and diſmiſſed, had taken them away; 
70 t ſhe ſeemed conſcious that ſhe had no right to be 


lieved : ſhe diſcovered the ſtrongeſt ſigns of fear, yet 
e ſurmounted it with aſtoniſhing reſolution, and was 
ry preſſing to ſleep with her attendants in Mr. Banks's 
nt, In this, however, ſhe was not gratified ; the 
air of the jackets was too recent, and the tent was 
ſides filled with other people. Nobody elſe ſeemed 
lit- {Willing to entertain ber, and ſhe therefore, with great 

ppearance of mortification and diſappointment, ſpent 
th- We night in her canoe. 


ith The next morning early ſhe returned to the fort, Tueſd 20. 


cer {With her canoe and every thing that it contained, put- 
ing {MWg herſelf wholly into our power, with ſomething 


dull Ne greatneſs of mind, which excited our wonder and 
ted {MWimiration, As the moſt effectual means to bring. 
op- {out a reconciliation, ſhe preſented us with a hog, 
ac- 


d ſeveral other things, among which was a dog. 
| We 
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ed by the Indians as more delicate food than their 
pork ; and upon this occaſion we determined to try the 
experiment: the dog, which was very fat, we conſign- 
ed over to 'Tupia, who undertook to perform the dou- 
ble office of butcher and cook. He killed him, by 
holding his hands cloſe over his mouth and noſe, an 
operation which continued above a quarter of an hour, 
While this was doing, a hole was made in the ground 
about a foot deep, in which a fire was kindled, and 
ſome {ſmall ſtones placed in layers alternately with the 
wood to heat; the dog was then ſinged, by holding 
him over the fire, and, by ſcraping him with a ſhell, the 
hair was taken off as clean as if he had been ſcalded in 
hot water: he was then cut up with the ſame inſtru— 
ment, and his entrails being taken out, were ſent to 
the ſea, where being carefully waſhed, they were put 
into cocoa-nut-ſhells, with what blood had come from 
the body: when the hole was ſufficiently heated, the 
fire was taken out, and ſome of the ſtones which were 
not ſo hot as to diſcolour any thing that they touched, 
be:ng placed at the bottom, were covered with green 
leaves : the dog, with the entrails, was then placed 
upon the leaves, and other leaves being laid upon 
them, the whole was covered with the reſt of the hot 
ſtones, and the mouth of the hole cloſe ſtopped with 
mould : in ſomewhat leſs than four hours it was again 
opened, and the dog taken out excellently baked, and 
we all agreed that he made a very good diſh, The 
dogs which are here bread to be eaten, taſte no animal 
food, but are kept wholly upon bread fruit, cocos. 
nuts, yams, and other vegetables of the like kind : al 
the fleſh and fiſh eaten by the inhabitants is dreſſed un 
the ſame way. 

On the 21ſt, we were viſited at the fort by: 
Chief, called Oamo, whom we had never ſeen be- 
tore, and who was treated by the natives with un- 
common reſpect ; he brought with him a boy about 
ſeven years old, and a young woman about fixteen: 
the boy was carried upon a man's back, which we 
confidered as a piece of ftate, for he was as wel 
ale to walk as any preſent. As ſoon as they were in 


üght, Oberea, and ſeveral other natives who were in 
the 
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the fort, went out to meet them, having firſt uncovered 1759. 
their heads and bodies as low as the waiſt: as they, Jon , 
came on, the ſame ceremony was performed by all the 


1 natives who were without the fort. Uncovering the 

. body, therefore, 1s in this country probably a mark of 

y reſpect; and as all parts are here expoſed with equal 

1 indifference, the ceremony of uncovering it from the 

4 waiſt downwards, which was performed by Oorattooa, 

d WH might be nothing more than a different mode of com- 

d pliment, adapted to perſons of a different rank, The 
e chief came into the tent, but no entreaty could prevail 

8 upon the young woman to follow him, though ſhe 

le ſeemed to refuſe contrary to her inclination; the natives 

in without were indeed all very ſolicitous to prevent her; 

U- ſometimes when her reſolution ſeemed to fail, almoſt 

to WF uſing force: the boy alſo they reſtrained in the ſame 
ut WW manner; but Dr. Solander happening to meet him 
m at the gate, took him by the hand, and led him in be- 
he 


fore the people were aware of it : as ſoon, however, as 
thoſe that were within ſaw him, they took care to have 
2d, him ſent out. 
en Theſe circumſtances having ſtrongly excited our cu- 
ed riofity, we enquired who they were, and were in- 
don formed, that Oamo was the huſband of Oberea, tho? 
not WW they had been a long time ſeparated by mutual con- 
th WF ſent ; and that the young woman and the boy were 
ain WW their children. We learnt alſo, that the boy, whoſe 
and WW name was TERRIDIR1, was heir apparent to the ſove- 
[he WY reignty of the iſland, and that his ſiſter. was intended 
mal WW for his wife, the marriage being deferred only till he 
:0a- WW ſhould arrive at a proper age. The ſovereign at this 
time was a ſon of WHAaPPar, whoſe name was OuTou, 
u and who, as before has been obſerved, was a minor. 
Whappai, Oamo, and Tootahah, were brothers: Whap- 
y 2 pai was the eldeſt, and Oamo the ſecond; fo that, 
be: Whappai having no child but Outou, Terridiri, the 
un-W ſon of his next brother Oamo, was heir to the ſove- 
bout reignty, It will, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange that a boy 
en: W ſhould be ſovereign during the life of his father: but, 
e according to the cuſtom of the country, a child ſuc- 
wel ceeds to a father's title and authority as ſoon as it is 
re u born: a regent is then elected, and the father of the 
e u new ſovereign is generally continued in his — 
under 
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1769. under that title, till his child is of age; but, at this 
June time, the choice had fallen upon Tootahah, the uncle, 
in conſequence of his having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 2 
War. Oamo afked many queſtions concerning Eng- 
land and its inhabitants, by which he appeared to have 
great ſhrewdneſs and underſtanding, 


CHAT. ID. 


An Account of the Circumnavigation of the Iſland, and 
various Incidents that happened during the Expediti:n, 
with a Deſcription of a Burying-place and place if if 
Worſhip, called Mcrai. 


— , . CC — a 


Monday 26. N Monday the 26th, about three o'clock in the 
morning, I ſet out in the pinnace, accompani- 

ed by Mr. Banks, to make the circuit of the iſland, 
with a view to ſketch out the coaſt and harbours. We 
took our rout to the eaſtward, and about eight in the 
forenoon we went on ſhore, in a diſtrict called 
Oanounur, which is governed by Ano, a young 
Chief, whom we had often ſeen at the tents, and who 
favoured us with his company to breakfaſt. Here alſo 
we found two other natives of our old acquaintance, 
TiTruBOALo and Hoona, who carried us to their 
houſes, near which we ſaw the body of the old woman, 
at whoſe funeral rites Mr. Banks had aſſiſted, and 
which had been removed hither from the ſpot where it 
was firſt depoſited, this place having deſcended from 
her by inheritance to Hoona, and it being neceſſary on 
that account that it ſhould lie here. We then proceed- 
ed on foot, the boat attending within call, to the har- 
bour in which Mr. Bougainville lay, called Om1pea, 
where the natives ſhewed us the ground upon which 
his people pitched their tent, and the brook at which 
they water, though no trace of them remained, ex- ſo 
cept the holes where the poles of the tent had been ¶ ac 
fixed, and a ſmall piece of potſheard, which Mr. Banks ret 
found in looking narrowly about the fput. We met, 0 
however, with Ok ET TE, a Chief who was their prin- ot 
cipal friend, and whoſe brother OuToRROU went WM x; 


away with them, Cl 
| This 
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This harbour lies on the weſt fide of a great bay, 
under ſhelter of a ſmall ifland called Boourov, near 


2 WS which is another called TaawiRRit; the breach in 


the reels is here very large, but the ſhelter for ſhips is 


not the beſt. 


Soon after we had examined this place, we took boat, 
and aſked Tituboalo to go with us to the other fide of 
the bay; but he refuſed, and adviſed us not to go, for 
he ſaid the country there was inhabited by people who 


were not ſubject to 'Tootahah, and who would kill both 


him and us. Upon receiving this intelligence, we did 
not, as may be imagined, relinquiſh our enterprize z 
but we immediately loaded our pieces with ball: this 
was ſo well underſtood by Tituboalo as a precaution 
which rende ed us formidable, that he now conſented 
to be of our party. 

Having rowed till it was dark, we reached a low neck 
of land, or iſthmus, at the bottom of the bay, that 
divides the iſland into two peninſulas, each of which is 
a diſtrict or government wholly independent of the 
other. From Port-Royal, where the Ship was at an- 
chor, the coaſt trends E. by S. and E. S. E. ten miles, 
then S. by E. and S. eleven miles to the iſthmus. In 
the firſt direction, the ſhore is in general open to the 
ſea; but in the laſt it is covered by reefs of rocks, 
which form ſeveral good harbours, with ſafe anchorage, 
in 16, 18, 20, and 24 fathom of water, with other 
conveniencies. As we had not yet got into our enemy's 
country, we determined to ſleep on ſhore: we landed, 
and though we found but few houſes, we ſaw ſeveral 
double canoes whoſe owners were well known to us, 
and who provided us with ſupper and lodging; of which 
Mr. Banks was indebted for his ſhare to Ooratooa, the 
lady who had paid him her compliments in ſo ſingular 
a manner at the fort, | 

In the morning, we looked about the country, and 
found it to be a marſhy flat, about two miles over, 
acroſs which the natives haul their canoes to the cor- 
reſponding bay on the other ſide, We then. prepared 
to continue our route for what Tituboalo called the 
other Kingdom; he ſaid that the name of it was T1- 
ARRABOU, or OrAHEITE ETE; and that of the 
Chief who governed it, WAHEATUA : upon this oc- 

| caſion 
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caſion alſo, we learnt that the name of the peninſul: 
where we had taken our ſtation was OPOUREONU, of 
OrahEITE Nut. Our new aſſociate ſeemed to be 
now in better ſpirits than he had been the day before; 
the people in Tiarabou would not kill us, he ſaid, but 
he aſſured us that we ſhould be able to procure no 
victuals among them; and indeed we had ſeen no bread. 
fruit ſince we ſet out. 

After rowing a few miles, we landed in a diſtrig, 
which was the dominion of a Chief, called MARAITA- 
TA, the burying-place of men; whoſe father's name 
was PAHAIREDo, the ſtealer of boats. Though theſe 
names ſeemed to favour the account that had been given 
by Tituboalo, we ſoon found that it was not true. Both 
the father and the ſon received us with the greateſt ci. 
vility, gave us proviſions, and, after ſome delay, fold 
us a very large hog for a hatchet. A croud ſoon ga- 
thered round us, but we ſaw only two people that we 
knew; neither did we obſerve a ſingle bead or ornament 
among them, that had come from our ſhip, though we 
faw ſeveral things which had been brought from Europe, 
In one of the houſes lay two twelve-pound ſhot, one of 
which was marked with the broad arrow of England, 
though the people ſaid they had them from the ſhips th 
that lay in Bougainville's harbour. - 

We proceeded on foot till we came to the diſtrid ve 
which was immediately under the government of the ¶ ou 
principal Chief, or King of the peninſula, Waheatua, Wl the 
Waheatua had a ſon, but whether, according to the pa 
cuſtom of Opoureonu, he adminiſtered the govern- ani 
ment as regent, or in his own right, is uncertain. This che 
diſtri conſiſts of a large and fertile plain, watered by WF thi: 


a river ſo wide, that we were obliged to ferry over it Wh we 


in a canoe; our Indian train, however, choſe to ſwim, ¶ tire 
and took to the water with the ſame facility as a pack N cip: 
of hounds. In this place we ſaw no houſe that ap- Nh. 
peared to be inhabited, but the ruins of many, that \ 
had been very large. We proceeded along the ſhore, N up 

which forms a bay, called OAlTIrEHA, and at laſt WW To: 
we found the Chief ſitting near ſome pretty canoe awn- ¶ hinc 
ings, under which, we ſuppoſed, he and his attendants ¶ con! 
ſlept. He was a thin old man, with a very white head us, 


and beard, and had with him a comely woman, about 
five 
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Eye and twenty years old, whoſe name was TouDpippE. 1769. 


We had often heard the name of this woman, and, 
from report and obſervation, we had reaſon to think 
that ſhe was the OBrtrra of this peninſula.” From 
this place, between which and the iſthmus there are 
other harbours, formed by the reefs that lie along the 
ſhore, where ſhipping may lie in perfect ſecurity, and 
from whence the land trends S. S. E. and S. to the 
8. E. part of the iſland, we were accompanied by 
TEAREE, the fon of Waheatua, of whom we had 
purchaſed a hog, and the country we paſſed through 
appeared to be more cultivated than any we had ſeen 
in other parts of the iſland : the brooks were every 


where banked into narrow channels with ſtone, and 


the ſhore had alſo a facing of ſtone, where it was waſh- 
ed by the ſea, The houſes were neither large nor nu- 
merous, but the canoes that were hauled up along the 
ſhore were almoſt innumerable, and ſuperior to any 
that we had ſeen before, both in ſize and make; they 
were longer, the ſterns were higher, and the awn- 
ings were ſupported by pillars. At almoſt every point 
there was a ſepulchral building, and there were many 
of them alſo inland. They were of the ſame figure as 
thoſe in Opoureonu, but they were cleaner and better 
kept, and decorated with many carved boards, which 
were ſet upright, and on the top of which were vari- 
ous figures of birds and men: on one in particular, 
there was the repreſentation of a cock, which was 
painted red and yellow, to imitate the feathers of that 


animal, and rude images of men were, in ſome of 


them, placed one upon the head of another. But in 
this part of the country, however fertile and cultivated, 
we did not ſee a ſingle bread- fruit; the trees were en- 
tirely bare, and the inhabitants ſeemed to ſubſiſt prin- 
cipally upon nuts which are not unlike a cheſnut, and 
which they call An E. 

When we had walked till we were weary, we called 
up the boat, but both our Indians, Tituboalo and 
Tuahow, were miſſing: they had, it ſeems, ſtayed be- 
hind at Waheatua's, expecting us to return thither, in 
conſequence of a promiſe which had been extorted from 
us, and which we had it not in our power to fulfil. 

Tearee, 
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Wed. 28. 


however, in want of proviſions, having been very ſpa. 


us and to our trade: his ſubjeQs, however, brought 
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Tearee, however, and another, embarked with us, 
and we proceeded till we came a-breaſt of a ſmall iſland 
called OrOOAREITE; it being then dark, we deter. 
mined to land, and our Indians conducted us to a place 
where they ſaid we might ſleep: it was a deſerted 
houſe, and near it was a little cove, in which the boat 
might lie with great ſafety and convenience, We were, 


ringly ſupplied ſince we ſet out; and Mr. Banks imme. 
diately went into the woods to ſee whether any could 
be procured. As it was dark, he met with no people, 
and could find but one houſe that was inhabited: 2 
bread-fruit and a half, a few ahees, and ſome fire, were 
all that it afforded; upon which, with a duck or two, 
and a few curlieus, we made our ſupper, which, if not 
icanty, was diſagreeable, by the want of bread, with 
which we had neglected to furniſh ourſelves, as we de- 
pended upon mecting with bread-truit, and took up our 
lodging under the awning of a canoe belonging to 
Tearee, which followed us. 

The next morning, after having ſpent ſome time in 
another fruitleſs attempt to procure a ſupply of provi- 
fions, we proceeded round the ſouth-eaſt point, part 
which is not covered by any reef, but lies open to the 
ſea; and here the hill riſes directly from the ſhore. At 
the ſouthermoſt part of the iſland, the ſhore is again 
covered by a reef, which forms a good harbour; and 
the land about it is very fertile. We made this route 
partly on foot and partly in the boat; when we had 
walked about three miles, we arrived at a place where 
we ſaw ſeveral large canoes, and a number of people 
with them, whom we were agreeably ſurpriſed to find 
were of our intimate acquaintance, Here, with much 
difficulty, we procured ſome cocoa-nuts, and then em- 
barked, taking with us Tuahow, one of the Indian 
who had waited for us at Waheatua's, and had returned 
the night before, long after it was dark. 

When we came a-breaſt of the ſouth-eaſt end of the 
iſland, we went aſhore, by the advice of our Indian 
guide, who told us that the country was rich and good, 
The Chief, whoſe name was MaTHIABoO, ſoon came 
down to us, but ſeemed to be a total ſtranger both to 
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us plenty of cocoa-nuts, and about twenty bread fruit. 
The bread-fruit we bought at a very dear rate, but his 
excellency ſold us a pig for a glaſs bottle, which he pre- 
ferred to every thing elſe that we could give him. We 
found in his poſſeſſion a gooſe and a turkey-cock, 
which, we were informed, had been left upon the 
iſland by the Dolphin: they were both enormouſly fat, 
and ſo tame that they followed the Indians, who were 
fond of them to exceſs, wherever they went. 
In a long houſe, in this neighbourhood, we ſaw what 
ras altogether new to us, At one end of it, faſtened 
to a ſemi-circular board, hung fifteen human jaw- 
bones; they appeared to be freſh, and there was not 
dne of them that wanted a ſingle tooth. A ſight fo 


xtraordinary ſtrongly excited our curioſity, and we 


made many enquiries about it; but at this time could 
get no information; for the people either could not or 
rould not underſtand us. Ss | 
When we left this place, the Chief, Mathiabo, de- 
ired leave to accompany us, which was readily grant- 
2d, He continued with us the remainder of the 1 
ind proved very uſeful, by piloting us over the ſhoa 
n the evening, we opened the bay on the north- 


reſt fide of the iſland, which anſwered to that on the 


puth-eaſt; ſo as at the iſthmus, or carrying place, al- 
oſt to interſect the iſland, as I have obſerved before; 
ind when we had coaſted about two-thirds of it, we 
letermined to go on ſhore for the night. We ſaw a 
arge houſe at ſome diſtance, which, Mathiabo in- 
ormed us, belonged to one of his friends; and ſoon 
ter ſeveral canoes came off to meet us, having on 
ard ſome very handſome women, who, by their be- 
ayiour, ſeemed to have been ſent to entice us on 
hore. As we had before reſolved to take up our reſi- 
lence here for the night, little invitation was neceſſary. 
Ve found that the houſe belonged to the Chief of the 
ſtrict, whoſe name was Wiverou : he received us 
na very friendly manner, and ordered his people to 
ſiſt us in dreſſing our proviſion, of which we had 
ow got a tolerable ſtock. When our ſupper was 
eady, we were conducted into that part of the houſe 
here Wiverou was ſitting, in order to eat it; Ma- 
hiabo ſupped with us; and Wiverou, calling for his 
TR. C ſupper 
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= , ctably, and with great good humour. When it wy 


| ately offered to direct the chace: I fet out therefo 


told we might take poſſeſſion for that purpoſe. Mf. 


-dreſs, as his cuſtom was, and, with a precauti 
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over, we began to enquure where we were to ſleep, an 
a part of the houſe was ſhewn us, of which we wer 


then ſent for our cloaks, and Mr. Banks began to un 


which he had been taught by the loſs of the jackets x 
Atahourou, ſent his clothes aboard the boat, prope 
ing to cover himſelf with a piece of Indian clot 
When Mathiabo perceived what was doing, he ali 
pretended to want a cloak; and, as he had behays 
very well, and done us ſome ſervice, a cloak was « 
dered for him. We lay down, and obſerved that 
thiabo was not with us; but we ſuppoſed that he wz 
gone to'bathe, as the Indians always do before the 
ce. We had not waited long, however, when u 
Indian, who was a ſtranger to us, came and told 
Banks, that the cloak and Mathiabo had diſappeare 
together. This man had ſo far gained our confidenc 
that we did not at firſt believe the report; but it being 
ſoon after confirmed by Tuahow, our own India 
we knew no time was to be loſt. As it was impoſſ 
ble for us to purſue the thief with any hope of ſuccek 
without the aſſiſtance of the people about us, 
Banks ſtarted up, and telling our cafe, required th 
to recover the cloak, and, to enforce his requiſitior 
ſhewed one of his pocket piſtols, which he alwa 
kept about him. Upon fight of the piſtol, the whe 
company took the alarm, and, inftead of aſſiſting 
catch the thief, or recover what had been ſtolen, be 
gan with great precipitation to leave the place; onec 
hem, however, was ſeized, upon . which he imme 


with Mr. Banks, and though we ran all the way, tha ** 
alarm had got before us, for in about ten minutes wt il; 
met a man bringing back the cloak, which the th Ne 
had relinquiſhed in great terror; and as we did n thi 
then think fit to continue the purſuit, he made hi * f. 
eſcape. When we returned, we found the houſe, anc 
which there had been between two and three hundre m 


people, entirely deſerted. It being, however, fo 
known that we-had no reſentment againſt any ” | 
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but Mathiabo, the Chief Wiverou, our hoſt, with his 1769. 
wife, and many others, returned, and took up their _J*** 
lodging with us for the night, In this place, how- 
ever, we: were deſtined to more confuſion and trouble, 
for about five o'clock in the morning our centry alarm- 
ed us with an account that the boat was miſſing: he 
had ſeen her, he ſaid, about half an hour before, at 
her grappling, which was not above fifty yards from 
the ſhore z but upon hearing the ſound of oars, he had 
looked out:again, and could ſee nothing of her. At 
this account we ſtarted up greatly alarmed, and ran to 
the water ſide z: the morning was clear and ſtar light, 
ſo that we could ſee to a: conſiderable diftance; but 
there was no appearance of the boat. Our ſituation 
was now ſuch as might juſtify the moſt terrifying ap- 
prehenſions ; as it was a dead calm, and we could not 
therefore ſuppaſe her to have broken from het grap· 
pling, we had great reaſon to fear that the Indians had 
attacked her, aud finding the people aſleep; had ſuck 
ceeded in their enterprize. We were: but four, with 
only one muſquet and two pocket piſtols, without a 
ſpare ball or cbarge of poder for either. In this ftate 
of anxiety and diſtreſs we remained a conſiderable time, 
expecting the Indians every moment to improve their 
advantage, when, to our unſpeakable. ſatis faction, we 
ſaw the. boat return, which had been driven from her 
grappling by the tide; a circumſtance to which, in our 
confuſion and ſurpriſe, we did not adv ert. 

As ſoon as the boat returned, we got our breakfaſt, rhurſ. 29. 
and were impatient to leave the place, leſt ſome other 
vexatious accident ſhould befal us. It is ſituated on 
the north ſide of Tiarrabou, the ſouth- eaſt peninſula, 
or diviſion, of the iſland, and at the diſtance of about 
five miles ſouth-eaſt from the iſthmus, having a, large 
and commodious harbour, inferior to none in the 
iſland, about which the land is very rich in produce. 
Notwithſtanding we had had hitle communication with 
this diviſion, the inhabitants every where received us in 
a friendly manner; we found the whole of it fertile 
and populous, and, to all appearance, in a more flou- 
riſhing ate than Opoureonu, though it is not above 
one fourth part as large. r alla 
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The next diſtrict in which we landed was the laſt 
in Tiarrabou, and governed by a Chief, whoſe name 
we underſtood to be OMox. Omoe was building a 
houſe, and being hereſore very deſirous of procuring 
a hatchet, he would have been glad to have purchaſed 
one with any thing that he had in his poſſeſſion ; it 
Happened, however, rather unfortunately for him and 
us, that we had not one hatchet left in the boat. We 
offered to trade with nails, but he would not part 
with any thing in exchange for them; we therefore 
reimbarked, and put off our boat; but the Chief be. 


ing Junwilling to relinquiſh all hope of obtaining ſome. 


thing ſrom us that would be of uſe to him, embarked 
In à canoe, with his wife WHANNO-OuD e, and fol- 
lowed us. After ſome time we took them into the 
boat, and when we had rowed about a league, they 
defired we would put aſhore: we immediately compli. 
ed with his requeſt, and found ſome of his people, who 

t daun a very large hog. We were as un- 
willing to loſe the hog, as the Chief was to part with 


us, and indeed it was worth the beſſ axe we had in the 
mip; we therefore hit upon an: expedient, and told 


him, that if he would bring his hog to the fort at 
MaTav a1, the Indian name for Port Royal bay, he 
ſhould have a large axe, and a nail into the bargain, 
for his trouble. To this propoſal, after having con- 
ſulted with his wife, he agreed, and gave us a large 
piece of his country cloth as a pledge, that he would 
* his agreement, - which, however, he never 


At this place we ſaw a very ſingular curioſity : it 
was the figure of a man conſtrued of baſket work, 
rudely made, but not- ill deſigned; it was, ſomething 
more than ſeven feet high, and rather too bulky in 
Proportion to its height. The wicker ſkeleton was 
completely covered with feathers, which were white 
where the ſkin was io appear, and black in the parts 
which it is their cuſtom. io paint or - ſtain, and upon 


| the head, where there was to be a repreſentation oi 


hair: upon the head alſo were four protuberances, 
three in front, and one behind, which we ſhould have 
called horns, but which the Indians dignified with the 
name of TATE ETE, little men. The image os 
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kind in Otaheite. They attempted to give us an ex- 
planation of its uſe and deſign, but we had not then 
acquired enough of their language to underſtand them. 
We learned, however, afterwards, that it was a repre - 
ſentation of Mauwe, one of their Eatuas, or gods of 
the ſecond claſs, 

After having ſettled our affairs with Omoe, we pro- 
ceeded on our return, and ſoon reached Opoureonu, the 


went on ſhore again, but the only thing we ſaw worth 
notice was k repoſitory for the dead, uncommonly de 
corated; the pavement was extremely neat, and upon 
it was raiſed a pyramid, about five feet high, which 
was intirely covered with the fruits of two plants pecu- 
liar to the country, Near the pyramid was a ſmall 
image of ſtone, of very rude workmanſhip, and the 
firſt inſtance of carving in ſtone that we had ſeen among 
theſe people. They appeared to ſet a high value upon 
it, for it was covered from the weather by a ſhed, that 
had been erected on purpoſe. | 

We proceeded in the boat, and paſſed through the 
only harbour, on the ſouth ſide of Opoureonu, that is 
fit for ſhipping. It is ſituated about five miles to the 
weſtward of the iſthmus, between two ſmall iſlands 
that lie near the ſhore, and about a mile diſtant from 
each other, and affords good anchorage in eleven and 
twelve fathom water, We were now not far from the 
diſtrict called PA PAR RA, which belonged to our friends 
Oamo and Oberea, where we propoſed to ſleep. We 


went on ſhore about an hour before night, and found 


that they were both abſent, having left their habitati- 
ons to pay us a viſit at Matavai: this, however, did 
not alter our purpoſe ; we took. up our quarters at the 
houſe of Oberea, which, though ſmall, was very neat, 
and at this time had no inhabitant but her father, who 
received us with looks that bid us welcome, Having 
taken poſſeſſion, we were willing to improve the little 
day-light that was left us, and therefore walked out to 
a point, upon which we had ſeen, at a diſtance, trees 
that are here called Etoa, which generally diſtinguiſh 
the places where theſe people bury the bones of their 
dead ; their name for ſuch burying-grounds, which r 

0 alſo 


©. 


led Maxiox, and was ſaid to be the only one of the 1582. 


north-weſt peninſula, After rowing a few miles, we. 


ul 
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alſo plates of worſhip, is Moxar. We were ſoon ſtruck 
with the ſight of an enormous pile, which, we were 
told, was the Morai of Oamo and Oberea, and the 
principal piece of Indian architecture in the iſland, It 
was a pile of ſtone work, raiſed pyramidically upon an 
oblong baſe, or ſquare, two hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
feet long, and eighty-ſeven wide. It was built like the 
ſmall pyramidal mounts upon which we ſometimes fir 
the pillar of a ſun-dial, where each fide is a flight of 
ſteps; the ſteps, however, at the ſides were broader 
than thoſe at the ends, ſo that it terminated not in a 
ſquare of the ſame figure with the baſe, but in a ridge, 
like the roof of a houſe ; there were eleven of theſe 
ſteps, each of which was four feet high, ſo that the 
height of the pile was forty-four feet ; each ſtep was 
formed of one courſe of white coral ſtone, which was 
neatly ſquared and poliſhed; the reſt of the maſs, for 
there was no hollow within, conſiſted of round peb- 
bles, which, from the regularity of their figure, ſeem- 
ed to have been wrought. Some of the coral ſtones 
were very large; we meaſured one of them, and found 
it three feet and an half by two feet and an half. The 
foundation was of rock ſtones, which were alſo ſquar- 
ed, and one of them meaſured four feet ſeven inches 
by two feet four. Such a ſtructure, raiſed without the 
aſhſtance of iron tools to ſhape the ſtones, or mortar 
to join them, ſtruck us with aſtoniſhment : it ſeemed 
to be as compact and firm as -it could have been made 
by any workman.:in Europe, except that the ſteps, 
which range along its greateſt length, are not perfeQly 
ſtraight, but ſink in a kind of hollow in the middle, fo 
that the whole ſurface, from end to end, is not a right 
line, but a curve. The quarry-ſtones, as weſaw no quarry 
in the neighbourhood, muſt have been brought from a 


ance here but by the hand; the coral muſt alſo have 
been fiſhed for from under the water, where, though it WW... 
may be found in plenty, it lies at a conſiderable depth, 
never leſs than three feet. Both the rock ſtone and the 
coral could be ſquared only by tools made of the ſame 
ſubſtance, which muſt have been a work of incredible la- 
bour ; but the poliſhing was more eaſily effected by means 
of the ſharp coral ſand, which is — every where 


upon 
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pon the ſea-ſhore in great abundance. In the mid» 1769. 
gie of the top ſtood the image of a bird, carved in June. 
wood; and near it lay the broken one of a fiſh, carved Vt 
n ſtone. The whole of this pyramid made part of 

pne ſide of a ſpacious area or ſquare, nearly of equal 

des, being three hundred and ſixty feet by three hun- 

red and fifty-four, which was walled in with ſtone, 

nd paved with flat ſtones in its whole extent; though 

here were growing in it, notwithſtanding the-pave- 

ent, ſeveral of the trees which they call Etoa, and 
plantains. About an hundred yards to the weſt of this 
building, was another paved area or court, in which 

ere ſeveral ſmall ſtages raiſed on wooden pillars, about 

even feet high, which are called by the Indians Ewat-. 

as, and ſeem to be a kind of altars, as upon theſe are 

placed proviſions of all kinds, as offerings to the gods; 

e have ſince ſeen whole hogs placed upon them, and 

e found here the ſkulls of above fifty, beſides the 

kulls of a great number of dogs. 

The prineipaſ object of ambition among theſe people 

s to have a magnificent Morai, and this was a ſtrik- 

ng memorial of the rank and power of Oberea. It has 

been remarked, that we did not find her inveſted with 

e ſame authority that ſhe exerciſed when the Dolphin 

as at this place, and we now learnt the reaſon of it. 

Our way from her houſe to the Morai lay along the 

ea ſide, and we obſerved every where under our feet 

a great number of human bones, chiefly ribs and ver- 

ebræ. Upon enquiring into the cauſe of ſo ſingular 


„ in appearance, we were told, that in the then laſt 
p month of Owarahew, which anſwered to our De- 
ht ember, 1768, about four or five months before our 


arrival, the people of Tiarrabou, the 8. E. peninſula 
hich we had juſt viſited, made a deſcent at this place, 
and killed a great number of the people, whoſe bones 

ere thoſe that we ſaw upon the ſhore : that, upon 
this occaſion, Oberea, and Oamo, who then admi- 
niſtered the government for his ſon, had fled to the 
mountains; and that the conquerors burnt all the 
houſes, which were very large, and carried away the 
hogs and what other animals they found. We learnt 
alſo, that the turkey and gooſe, which we had ſeen 

hen we were with Mathiabo, the ſtealer of cloaks, 
C4 | were 
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were among the ſpoils; this accounted for their being 
found among people with whom the Dolphin had little 
or no communication; and upon mentioning the jaw. 
bones, which we had ſeen hanging from nc in 4 
long houſe, we were told, that they alſo had been car. 
ried away as trophies, the people here carrying away 
the jaw-bones of their enemies, as the Indians d 
North America do the ſcalps. | 

After having thus gratified our curioſity, we return. 
ed to our quarters, where we paſſed the night in per. 
fect ſecurity and quiet. By the next evening we ar- 
rived at Atahourou, the reſidence of our friend Too- 
tahah, where, the laſt time we paſſed the night under 
his protection, we had been obliged to leave the beſt 
part of our clothes behind us. This adventure, how. 
ever, ſeemed now to be forgotten on both ſides. Our 
friends received us with great pleaſure, and gave us 
good ſupper and a good lodging, where we ſuffered 
neither loſs or diſturbance. 

The next day, Saturday, July the 1ſt, we got back 
to our fort at Matavia, having found the circuit of the 
iſland, including both nts wa to be about thirty 
leagues. Upon our complaining of the want of bread. 
fruit, we were told, that the produce of the laſt ſeaſon 
was nearly exhauſted ; and that what was ſeen ſprout- 
ing upon * trees, would not be fit to uſe in leſs than 
three months; this accounted for our having been able 
to procure ſo little of it in our route. 

While the bread-fruit is ripening upon the flats, 
the inhabitants are ſupplied in ſome meaſure from the 
trees which they have planted upon the hills to pre- 


| ferve a ſucceſſion ; but the quantity is not ſufficient to 


prevent ſcarcity : they live therefore upon the ſour 
paſte which they call Mahie, upon wild plantains, and 
ahee nuts, which at this time are in perfection. How 
it happened that the Dolphin, which was here at this 
ſeaſon, found ſuch plenty of bread-fruit upon the trees, 
I cannot tell, except the ſeaſon in which they ripen 
varies. a | 

At our return, our Indian friends crowded about us, 
and none of them came empty handed. Though | 
bad determined to reſtore the canoes which had _ 
5 | 18 detained 
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Jetained to their owners, it had not yet been done; but 
now releaſed them as they were applied for. Upon 
his occaſion I could not but remark, with concern, that 


le 


the ſtrong temptation to which a ſudden opportunity of 


manufactures of Europe expoſed them. 

Among others who applied to me for the releaſe of a 
ance, was one PorArrow, a man of ſome conſe- 
auence, well known to us all. I conſented, ſuppoſing 


eſt Wthe veſſel to be his own, or that he applied on the be- 
w. half of a friend: he went immediately to the beach, 
rand took poſſeſſion of one of the boats, which, with 
ce affiftance of bis people, he began to carry off. 
ed Upon this, however, it was eagerly claimed by the 


right owners, who, ſupported by the other Indians, 


ck N clamorouſly reproached him for invading their proper- 
he ty, and prepared to take the canoe from him by force. 
i Upon this he deſired to be heard, and told them, that 
id. che canoe did, indeed, once belong to thoſe who claim- 


ed it ; but that I, having ſeized it as a forfeit, had ſold 
it to him for a pig. This ſilenced the clamour, the 
owners, knowing that from my power there was no 
appeal, acquieſced; and Potattow would have carried 
off his prize, if the diſpute had not fortunately been 
overheard by ſome of our people, who reported it to 
me. I gave orders immediately that the Indians ſhould 
be undeceived; upon which the right owners took poſ- 
to Wl ſeſſion of their canoe, and Potattow was ſo conſcious 
our WF of his guilt, that neither he nor his wife, who was 
nd BY privy to his knavery, could look us in the face for ſome 
o time afterwards, = dt 


a theſe people were capable of praQiſing petty frauds 
r- Wzoainit each other, with a deliberate diſhoneſty, which 
a) {ave me a much worſe opinion of them than I had ever 
of {entertained from the robberies they committed under 


nriching themſelves with the ineſtimable metal and 
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CHAP. N. 


An Expedition of Mr. Banks to trace the River : Mark 
72 ſubterraneous Fire: Preparations for leaving th 
| [lard An Account of Tupia. 


XN. the 3d, Mr. Banks ſet out early in the mory. 
ing, with ſome Indian Guides, to trace our Ri. 

ver up the valley from which it iſſues, and examine 
how far its banks were inhabited. For about ſix mile 
they met with houſes, not far diſtant from each other, 
on each fide of the river, and the valley was every 
where about four hundred yards wide from the foot d 
the hill on one ſide, to the foot of that on the other; 
but they were now ſhewn a houſe.which they were 
told was the laſt that they would ſee. When they 
came up to it, the maſter of it offered them refreſh. 
ments of cocoa-nuts and other fruit, of which they 


accepted; after a ſhort ſtay, they walked forward for 


a conſiderable time; in bad way it is not eaſy to com- 
pute diſtances, but they imagined that they had walkeg 
about ſix miles farther, following the courſe of the 
river, when they frequently paſſed under vaults, formed 
by fragments of the rock, in which they were told 
people who were benighted frequently paſſed the night, 


Soon after they found the river banked by ſteep rocks, 


from which a caſcade falling with great violence, form- 
ed a pool, ſo ſteep, that the Indians ſaid they could 
not paſs it. They ſeemed, indeed, not much to be 
acquainted with the valley beyond this place, their bu- 
ſineſs lying chiefly upon the declivity of the rocks on 
each ſide, and the plains which extended on their ſum- 
mits, where they found plenty of wild plantain, 


which they called Vae. The way up theſe rocks 


from the banks of the river was in every reſpect dread- 
ful; the ſides were nearly perpendicular, and in ſome 
places one hundred feet high ; they were alſo rendered 


exceedingly ſlippery by the water of innumerable 


ſprings which iſſued from the fiſſures on the ſurface; 
yet up theſe precipices a way was to be traced by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of long pieces of the bark of the Hibiſcus tili- 


aceus, which ſerved as a rope for the climber to * 
| ho 
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another, though upon theſe ledges there was foot- 
g only for an Indian or goat, One of theſe ro 

as nearly thirty feet in length, and their guides offer- 
to aſſiſt them in mounting this paſs, but recom- 
zended another, at a little diſtance lower down, as 
ks difficult and dangerous. They took a view of this 
better way,” but found it ſo bad that they did not 
ooſe to attempt it, as there was nothing at the top 
reward thelr toil and hazard but a grove of the wild 
Lantain or Vae tree, which they had often ſeen before. 
During this excurſion, Mr. Banks had an excellent 
pportunity to examine the rocks, which were almoſt 


aſt appearance of any. The ſtones every where, like 
oſe of Madeira, ſhewed manifeſt tokens of having 


ſh one, among all thoſe that were collected in the iſland, 
10 pon which there are not manifeſt and indubitable 
or 


arks of fire, except perhaps ſome ſmall pieces of the 
atchet-ſtone, and even of that, other fragments were 


©) Whlle&ed, which are burned almoſt to a pumice. Traces 
the r fire are alſo manifeſt in the very clay upon the hills; 
* nd it may, therefore, not unreaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
0 


at this, and the neighbouring iſlands, are either 
attered remains of à continent, which ſome have 
tppoſed to be neceſſary in this part of the globe, to 
reſerve an equilibrium of its parts, which were left 
thind when the reſt funk, by the mining of a ſubter- 
be Waneoys fire, ſo as to give a paſſage to the ſea over it; 
uy i were torn from nets which, from the creation of 
e world, had been the bed of the ſea, and thrown 
p in heaps, to a height which the waters never reach. 
Dne or other of theſe ſuppoſitions will, perhaps, be 
hought the more probable, as the water does not gra- 
ually grow ſhallow, as the ſhore is approached, and 
me he iſlands are almoſt every where ſurrounded by reefs, 
red Which appear to be rude and broken, as ſome violent 
ble Woncuſſion would naturally leave the ſolid ſubſtance of 
©; be earth. It may alſo be remarked, upon this occa- 
oon, that the moſt probable cauſe of earthquakes ſeems 
0 be the ſudden ruſhing in of water upon ſome 0 

| maſs 


ery where naked, for minerals; but he found not the 


en burned; nor is there a ſingle ſpecimen of = 
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maſs of ſubterraneous fire, by the inſtantaneous rare. 
faction of which into vapour, the mine is ſprung, and 
various ſubſtances, in all ſtages of vitrification, with 
ſhells, and other marine productions, that are noy 
found foſſil, and the ſtrata that covered the furnace, 
are thrown up; while thoſe parts of the land which 
were ſupported upon the broken ſhell give way, and 


ſink into the gulpm. With this theory the phznome. 


na of all earthquakes ſeem to agree ; pools of water 
are frequently left where land has ſubſided, and varioy 
ſubſtances, which manifeſtly appear to have ſuffered by 
the action of fire, are thrown up. It is indeed true, 
that fire cannot ſubſiſt without air; but this cannot be 
urged againſt there being fire below that part of the 


earth which forms the bed of the ſea; becauſe there 


Tueſd. 4. 


may be innumerable fiſſures by which a communicatin 


between thoſe parts and the external air may be kept 
up, even upon the higheſt mountains, and at the 
greateſt diſtance from the ſea-ſhore. 

On the 4th, Mr. Banks employed himſelf in planting 
2 great quantity of the ſeeds of water-melons, orange;, 
lemons, limes, and other plants and trees which he ha 
colleQed at Rio de Janeiro. For theſe he prepare 
ground on each fide of the fort, with as many varietie 
of ſoil as he could chooſe ; and there is little doubt but 
that they will ſucceed. He alſo gave liberally of thek 
ſeeds io the Indians, and planted many of them in the 
woods: ſome of the melon ſeeds having been plantel 
ſoon after our arrival, the natives ſhewed him ſeveral d 
the plants, which appeared to be in a moſt flouriſhing 
condition, and were continually aſking him for more 

We now began to prepare for our departure, by 
bending the ſails and performing other neceſſary opers 
tions on board the ſhip, our water being already a 
board, and the proviſions examined, In the mean time 
we had another viſit from Oamo, Oberea, and thei 
ſon and daughter; the Indians expreſſing their reſped 


by uncovering the upper parts of their body, as they 


had done before. The daughter, whoſe name we un 
derſtood to be ToiMATA, was very deſirous to ſe 
the fort, but her father would by no means ſuffer he 
to come in. Tearee, the ſon of Waheatua, the ſove 
reigt 
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ith us at this time; and we received intelligence of 
e landing of another gueſt, whoſe company was nei- 
er expected nor deſired; this was no other than the 
zenious gentleman who contrived to ſteal our qua- 
rant. We were told, that he intended to try his for- 
ne again in the night; but the Indians all offered 
ery zealouſly to aſſiſt us againſt him, deſiring that, for 
is purpoſe, they might be permitted to lie in the fort. 
his had ſo good an effect, that the thief relinquiſhed 
is enterprize in deſpair, 


pwn the gates and palliſadoes of our little fortifica- 
jon, for fire-wood on board the ſhip; and one of the 
ndians had dexterity enough to ſteal the ſtaple and 
ook upon which the gate turned; he was immediately 
Wurſued, and after a chace of fix miles he appeared to 
ave been paſſed, having concealed himſelf among ſome 


he thief had eſcaped, a ſcraper was found, which had 
een ſtolen from the ſhip ſome time before; and ſoon 
fter our old friend Tubourai Tamaide brought us 


hahe ſtaple, 
rei On the 8th and gth, we continued to diſmantle our Saturd. 8. 
tics Wort, and our friends ſtill flocked about us; ſome, I be- Sunday 9. 
bu Mieve, ſorry at the approach of our departure, and others 
_—_ to make as much as they could of us while we 

ay 4 ' 


We were in hopes that we ſhould now leave the 
fland, without giving or receiving any other offence ; 


urgWut it unfortunately happened otherwiſe, Two foreign 
ore eamen having been out with my -permiſſion, one of 

hem was robbed of his knife, and endeavouring to re- 
eta ¶ rover it, probably with circumſtances of great provo- 
y on cation, the Indians attacked him, and dangerouſly 
time ounded him with a ſtone ; they wounded his compa- 
herons alſo ſlightly in the head, and then fled into the 
peda mountains. As I ſhould have been to take any far- 


they cher notice of the affair, I was not diſpleaſed that the 

ur offenders had eſcaped, but I was immediately involved 

ſerſ in a quarrel which | very much regretted, and which yet 
hen wa: not poſſible to avoid. 

ove J In 


ſhes in the brook; the ruſhes were ſearched, and tho? 


29 
ign of Tiarrabou, the ſouth-eaſt peninſula, was alſo' 1769. 


July. 


On the 5th, the carpenters were employed in taking Friday 7. 


| 156g. 
July. 


Monday 10. 


mee to go without them; and I had the pleaſure to ol 


Hicks in the pinnace to fetch Tootahah on board tht 
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In the middle of the night between the $th and q 
Clement Webb and Samuel Gibſon, two of the n 
rines, both young men, went privately from the f. 
and in the morning were not to be found. As pul 
notice had been given, that all hands were to go 
board on the next day, and that the ſhip would (ail, 
the morrow of that = or the day following, I beg 
to fear that the abſentees intended to. ſtay behind. 
knew that I could take no effeQual ſteps: to recon 
them, without endangering the harmony and good. 
which at preſent ſubſiſted among us; and, . therefor 
determined to wait a day for the chance of their rety 
On Monday morning the 10th, the marines, tot 
great concern, not being returned, an enquiry. 1 
made after them of the Indians, who frankly told u 
that they did not intend to return, and had taken 
fuge in the mountains, where it was impoſlible for 
people to find them. They were then requeſted to af 
in the ſearch, and, after ſome deliberatian, two of the 
undertook to conduct ſuch perſons as I ſhould thid 
proper to ſend after them to the place of their retre 
As they were known to be without arms, I thought 
would be ſufficient, and accordingly diſpatched a pet 
officer, and the corporal of the marines, with the Indi 
guides, to fetch them back. As the recovery of the 
men was a matter of great importance, as I had 1 
time to loſe, and as the Indians ſpoke. doubtfully of the 
return, telling us, that they had each of them taken 
wife, and were become inhabitanis of the country, | 
was intimated to ſeveral of the Chiefs who were in th 
fort with their women, among whom were Tubour 
Tamaide, Tomio, and Oberea, that they would m 
be permitted to leave it till our deſerters were brouglt 
back. This precaution I thought the more neceſſan 
as, by concealing them a few days, they might compi 


ſerve, that they received the intimation with very litth 
ſigns either of fear or diſcontent ; aſſuring me that n 
people ſhould be ſecured and ſent back as ſoon as pe 
ſible, While this was doing at the fort, I ſent M 
ſhip, which he did, without alarming either him or bi 
| '  peof 
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eople. If the Indian guides proved faithful and in ear- 1769. 
eſt, I had reaſon to expect the return of my people July. 
ith the deſerters before evening. Being diſappointed, 
y ſuſpicions increaſed; and night coming on, I thought 
was not ſafe to let the people whom I had detained as 
oſtages continue at the fort, and I therefore ordered 
ubourai Tamaide, Oberea, and ſome others, to be 
aken on board the ſhip. This ſpread a general alarm, 

nd ſeveral of them, eſpecially the women, expreſſed 
heir apprehenſions with great emotion and many tears, 

hen they were put into the boat. I went on board with 
hem, and Mr. Banks remained on ſhore, with ſome 
thers whom I thought it of leſs conſequence to ſecure. 

About nine o'clock, Webb was brought back by ſome 
f the natives, who declared, that Gibſon, and the petty 
fficer and | corporal would be detained till Tootahah 
hould be ſet at liberty. The tables were now turned 
pon me; but T had proceeded too far to retreat, I im- 
ediately diſpatched Mr. Hicks in the long-boat, with 
ſtrong party of men, to reſcue the priſoners, and told 
Tootahah that it behoved him to ſend ſome of his peo- 
le with them, with orders to afford them effectual 
ſſiſtance, and to demand the relcaſe of my men in his 
zame, for that I ſhould expect him to anſwer for the 
ontrary, He readily complied ; this party recovered 

y men without the leaſt oppoſition, and, about ſeven 
yclock in the morning, returned with them to the ſhip, Tueſ. 11. 
hough they had not been able to recover the arms 
hich had been taken from them when they were 
eized : theſe, however, were brought on board 1n leſs 
han half an hour, and the Chiefs were immediately 
t at liberty. \ | | | 

When I queſtioned the petty. officer concerning what 
ad happened on ſhore, he 1000 me, that neither the 
atives who went with him, nor thoſe whom they met 
n their way, would give them any intelligence of the 
leſerters ; but, on the contrary, became very trouble- 
dme: that as he was returning for further orders to 
he ſhip, he and his comrade were ſuddenly ſeized by 
| number of armed men, who having learned that 
ootahah was confined, had concealed themſelves in 
wood for that purpoſe, and, who having taken them 
t a diſadvantage, forced their weapons out of their 
ands, 
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1769. hands, and declared, that they would detain them jj 
their Chief ſhould be ſet at liberty. He ſaid, howere 

— . f , 
that the Indians were not unanimous in this meaſure, 
that ſome were for ſetting them at liberty, and oth 
for detaining them: that an eager diſpute enſued, ay 
that from words they came to blows, but that the pa 

for detaining them at length prevailed : that ſoon 4. 
ter, Webb and Gibſon were brought in by a party 
the natives, as priſoners, that they alſo might be { 
cured as hoſtages for the Chief; but that it was afte 
ſome debate reſolved to ſend Webb to inform me 9 
their reſolution, to aſſure me that his companions wer 
ſafe, and direct me where I might ſend my anſwer 
Thus it appears that whatever were the diſadvantage 
of ſeizing the Chiefs, I ſhould never have recover 
my men by any other method. When the Chiefs wer 
ſet on ſhore from the ſhip, thoſe at the fort were alh 
ſet at liberty, and, after ſtaying with Mr. Banks abou 
an hour, they all went away. Upon this occaſion, u 
they had done upon another of the ſame kind, they ex. 
preſſed their joy by an undeſerved liberality, ſtrongh 
urging us to accept of four hogs. "Theſe we abſolute] 
refuſed as a preſent, and they as abſolutely refuſing u 
be paid for them, the hogs did not change maſter, 
Upon exariting the deſerters, we found that the ac- 
count which the Indians had given of them was true: 
they had ſtrongly attached themſelves to two girls, and 
it was their intention to conceal themſelves till the ſhip 
had failed, and take up their reſidence upon the iſland 
'This night every thing was got off from the ſhote, 
and every body ſlept on board. t 

Among the natives who were moſt conſtantly with 
us, was Tupia, whoſe name has been often mentioned 
in this narrative, He had been, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, the firſt miniſter of Oberea, when ſhe was iq 
the height of her power: he was alſo the chief Ta. 
howa or Prieſt of the iſland, conſequently well ac- 
quainted with the religion of the country, as well with 
reſpect to its ceremonies as principles. He had all 
great experience and knowledge in navigation, and was 
particularly acquainted with the number and ſituation 
of the neighbouring iſlands. This man had often ex- 

Wed. 12. preſſed a deſire to go with us, and on the 12th in the 

morning, 
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1769. with each other in the boldneſs of their lamentation, 


July. 


in ſight. 


made upon them by the lives that had been ſacrificedi 
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which we conſidered rather as affeQation than grie 
Tupia ſuſtained himſelf in this ſcene with a firmne 
and reſolution truly admirable : he wept indeed, but the 
effort that he made to conceal his tears concurred, with 
them, to do him honour. He ſent his laſt preſent, ; 
ſhirt, by Otheothea, to Potomai, 'Tootahah's favourii 
miſtreſs, and then went with Mr. Banks to the mat. 
head, waving to the canoes as long as they continue 


Thus we took leave of Otaheite, and its inhabitant, 
after a ſtay of juſt three months; tor much the greate 
put of the time we lived together in the moſt cordu 

riendſhip, and a perpetual reciprocation of good office 
The accidental differences which now and then hap 
pened, could not be more ſincerely regretted on ther 
part than they were on ours: the principal cauſes wer 
ſuch as neceſſarily reſulted from our ſituation and ci. 
cumſtances, in conjunction with the infirmities of hy. 
man nature, from our not being able perfeQly to us. 
derſtand each other, and from the diſpoſition of the in 
habitants to theft, which we could not at all times ben 
with or prevent. They had not however, except in on: 
inſtance, been attended with any fatal conſequence; 
and to that accident were owing the meaſures that I toc 
to prevent others of the ſame kind. I hoped, indeed, t 
have availed myſelf of the impreſſion which had bee 


their conteſt with the Dolphin, ſo as that the inter 
courſe between us ſhould have been carried on whol) 
without bloodſhed; and by this hope all my meaſure 
were directed during the whole of my continuance # 
the iſland, and I ſincerely wiſh, that ne Parr: ſhall nen 
viſit it, may be ſtill more fortunate, Our traffic hen 
was Carried on with as much order as in the beſt res 
lated market in Europe. It was managed principally 
Mr. Banks, who was indefatigable in procuring provil 
on and refreſhments while they were to be had; 
during the latter part of our time they became ſcarce 
partly by the increaſed conſumption at the fort and ſhi 
and partly by the coming on of the ſeaſon in which « 


coa-nuts and bread-fruit fail. All kind of fruit r 
. C 4 
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chaſed for beads and nails, but no nails leſs than forty- 
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penny were current: after a very ſhort time we could. Ill. 


never get a pig of more than ten or twelve pounds, for 
leſs than a hatchet; becauſe, tho? theſe people ſet a high 
value upon ſpike-nails, yet theſe being an article with 

hich many people in the ſhip were provided, the wo- 
men found a much more _y way of procuring them 
than by bringing down proviſions. 

The beſt articles for traffic here are axes, h:tchets, 
ſpikes, large nails, looking-glaſſes, knives, and beads, for 
ome of which every thing that the natives have may be 
procured. They are indeed fond of fine linen- cloth, both 
white and printed; but an axe worth half a crown will 


etch more than a piece of cloth worth twenty ſhillings. 


CH A f. iv. 


particular Deſcription of the Iſland ; its Produce 


and Inhabitants; their Dreſs, Habitations, Food, 
domeſtic Liſe and Amuſements. 


E found the longitude of Port-Royal Bay, in 

this iſland, as ſettled by Captain Wallis, who 
liſcovered it on the gth of June 1767, to be within 
half a degree of the truth. We found Point Venus, the 
jorthern extremity of the iſland, and the eaſtern point 
ff the bay, to lie in the longitude of 149 30, this 
eing the mean reſult of a great number of obſervations 
nade upon the ſpot. The iſland is ſurrounded by a reef 
f coral rock, which forms ſeveral excellent bays and 
barbours, ome of which have been particularly de- 
ribed, where there is room and depth of water for any 
jumber of the largeſt ſhips. Port-Royal Bay, called by 
he natives Matavi, which is not inferior to any in Ota- 
eite, may eaſily be known by a very high mountain in 
ie middle of the iſland, which bears due ſouth from 
Point Venus, To ſail into it, either keep the weſt point 
the reef that lies before Point Venus, loſe on board, 
r give it a birth of near half à mile, in order to avoid a 
all ſhoal of coral rocks, on which there is but two fa- 


om and a half of water, The beſt anchoring is on the 
N | eaſtern 
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1769. eaſtern ſide of the bay, where there is ſixteen and four. 
IV. teen fathom upon an oozy bottom. The ſhore of the 
8 bay is a fine ſandy beach, behind which runs a river df 
freſh water, ſo that any number of ſhips may water 
here without incommoding each other; but the only 
wood for firing, upon the whole iſland, is that of frut 
trees, which muſt be purchaſed: of the natives, or al 
hope of living upon good terms with them given uy, 
There are ſome harbours to the weſtward of this bay, 
which have not been mentioned, but, as they are con- 
tiguous to it, a deſcription of them is unneceſſary. 
The face of the country, except that part of it which 
borders upon the ſea, is very uneven; it riſes in ridges 
that run up into the middle of the iſland, and there 
form mountains, which may be ſeen at the diſtance of 
ſixty miles: between the foot of theſe ridges and the 
ſea is a border of low land, ſurrounding the whole 
iſland, except in a few places where the ridges riſe d. ii 
rely from the ſea ; the border of low land is in dit. 
ferent parts of different breadths, but no where mom Wi { 
than a mile and a half, The ſoil, except upon th fi 
very tops of the ridges, is extremely rich and fertile, JW © 
watered by a great number of rivulets of excellen n: 
water, and covered with. fruit-trees of various kind, A 
ſome of which are of a ſtately growth and thick fc. In 
age, ſo as to form one continued wood; and even the th 
tops of the ridges, though in general they are bare, an ki 
burned up by the ſun, are, in ſome parts, not without of 
their produce, thi 
The low land that lies between the foot of the (ol 
ridges and the ſea, and ſome of the vallies, are the lop 
only parts of the iſland that are inhabited, and hen hit 
it is populous: the houſes do not form villages « 
towns, but are ranged along the whole border at the 
diſtance of about fifty yards from each other, with little 
Plantations of plantains, the tree which furniſhes them 
with cloth. The whole iſland, according to Tupia's a. 
count, who certainly knew, could furniſh fix thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty fighting men, from which 
the number of inhabitants may eaſily be computed. 
The produce of this iſland is bread-fruit, coco# 


nuts, bananas, of thirteen ſorts, the beſt we had eve 
eaten; 
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eaten; plantains; a fruit not unlike an apple, which, 
when ripe, is very pleaſant ; ſweet potatoes, yams, 


name of Jambu, and reckoned moſt delicious ; ſugar- 
cane, which the inhabitants eat raw; a root of the 
Salop kind, called by the inhabitants Pea ; a plant 
called Ethee, of which the root only is eaten; a fruit 
that grows in a pod, like that of a | Inte kidney-bean, 
which, when it is roaſted, eats very much like a cheſ- 
nut, by the natives called Ahee ; a tree called Wharra, 
called in the Eaſt-Indies Pandanes, which produces 


ch fruit, ſomething like the pine-apple ; a ſhrub called 
ger Nono ; the Morinda, which alſo produces fruit; a ſpe- 
ere cies of fern, of which the root is eaten, and ſometimes 


the leaves; and a plant called Theve, of which the root 
alſo is eaten; but the fruits of the Nono, the fern, and 
the Theve, are only eaten by the inferior people, and 
in times of ſcarcity. All theſe, which ſerve the inhabj- 
tants for food, the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, or with 
ſo little culture that they ſeem to be exempted from the 


che i 66 general curſe, that man ſhould eat his bread in 
ile, “ the ſweat of his brow.” They have alſo the Chi- 


neſe paper mulberry, morus papyrifera, which they call 
Aouta; a tree reſembling the wild fig- tree of the Weſt 


ol Indies ; another ſpecies of fig, which they call Matte; 
the the cordia ſebeſtina orientalis, which they call Etou ; a 
au kind of Cyprus graſs, which they call Moo; a ſpecies 
out WM of tournefortia, which they call, Laheinoo; another gf 


the convolvulus poluce, which they call Eurhe; the 
ſolanum centifolium, which they call Ebooa ; the ca- 
lophyllum mophylum, which they call Tamannu ; the 
kibiſcus tiliaceus,called Poerou, a fruteſcent nettle ; the 
rtica argentea, called Erowa ; with many other plams, 
which. cannot here be particularly mentioned; thoſe 
it] that bave been named already, will be referred to in 
1m the ſubſequent part of this work. 
a T —— no European fruit, garden-ſtuſf, pulſe, 
fan or legumes, nor grain of any kind. 
nich Of tame animals they bave only bogs, dogs, and 
voultry; neither is there a wild animal in the iſland, 
co-Wexcept ducks, pigeons, paroquets, with a few other 
eva birds, and rats, there being no other quadruped, nor 
| D 3 any 
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cocoas, a kind of Arum; a fruit known here by the 
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Perſons, 


any ſerpent. But the ſea ſupplies them with great vs. 
Ly —-Tricty of moſt excellent fiſh, to eat which is their chief 


the ſuperior rank are alſo in general above our middle 
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luxury, and to catch it their principal labour, 

As to the people, they are of the largeſt ſize of Fu. 
ropeans. The men are tall, ſtrong, well-limbed, and 
finely ſhaped. The talleſt that we ſaw was a man upon 
a neighbouring iſland, called HuAHEINE, who mes. 
ſured fix feet three inches and an half. The women of 


— 


ſtature, but thoſe of the inferior claſs are rather beloy 
it, and ſome of them are very ſmall. This defect in 
ſize probably proceeds from their early commerce with 


Ii 


men, the only thing in which they differ from ther ſ 
ſuperiors, that could poſſibly affect their growth. I 

Their natural complexion is that kind of clear olive, * 
or Brunette, which many people in Europe prefer u 
the fineſt white and red. In thoſe that are expoſed to 10 


the wind and ſun, it is conſiderably deepened, but in 


others that live under ſhelter, eſpecially the ſuperia ?? 


claſs of women, it continues of its native hue, and the 


ſkin is moſt delicately ſmooth and ſoft; they bave 10 * 
tint in their cheeks, which we diſtinguiſh by the name 1 
of colour. The ſhape of the face is comely, the cheetſ"* 
bones are not high, neither are the eyes hollow, nail ** 
the brow prominent; the only feature that does nd * 
correſpond with our ideas of beauty is the noſe, which, - 
in general, is ſomewhat flat; but their eyes, eſpecial 8 


thoſe of the women, are full of expreſſion, ſometime 
ſparkling with fire, and ſometimes melting with (oft 
neſs; their teeth alſo are, almoſt without exceptior, 
moſt beautifully even and white, and their breath pe- 
fectly without taint. | 
The hair is almoſt univerſally black, and rath 
coarſe; the men have beards, which they wear in mar 
faſhions, always, however, plucking out great part d 
them, and keeping the reſt perfectly clean and neal 
Both ſexes alſo eradicate every hair from under the 
arms, and accuſed us of great uncleanneſs for not d 
ing the ſame. In their motions there is at once vigol 
and eaſe; their walk is graceful, their deportment | 
beral, and their behaviour to ſtrangers and to each oth 
affable and courteous, In their diſpoſitions * the 
: eeme 
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ſeemed to be brave, open, and candid, without either 
ſuſpicion or treachery, cruelty or revenge ; ſo that we 
placed the ſame confidence in them as in our beſt 
friends; many of us, particularly Mr. Banks, ſteeping 
frequently in their houſes in the woods, without a 
companion, and conſequently wholly in their power, 
They were, however, all thieves; and when that is 
allowed, they need not much fear a competition with 
the people of any other nation upon earth. During 
our ſtay in this iſland we ſaw about five or ſix perſons, 
like one that was met by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
on the 24th of April, in their walk to the eaſtward, whoſe 
ſkins were of a dead white, like the noſe of a white 
horſe ; with white hair, beard, brows, and eye-laſhes ; 
red, tender eyes; a ſhort ſight, and ſcurfy ſkins, co- 
vered with a kind of white down; but we found that 


no two of theſe belonged to the ſame family, and there- 


fore concluded, that they were not a ſpecies, but unhap- 
py individuals, rendered anomalous by diſeaſe. 
It is a cuſtom in moſt countries where the inhabit- 


ants have long hair, for. the men to cut it ſhort, and. 


the women to pride themſelves in its length. Here, 
however, the contrary cuſtom prevails ; the women al- 
ways cut it ſhort round their ears, and the men, ex- 
cept the fiſhers, who are almoſt continually in the wa- 
ter, ſuffer it to flow in large waves. over their ſhoul- 
ders, or tie it up in a bunch on the top of their 
heads. - 1 

They have a cuſtom alſo of anointing their heads 
with what they call Monoe, an oil expreſſed from the 
cocoa-nut, in which ſome ſweet herbs or flowers have 
been infuſed : as the oil is generally rancid, the ſmell 


is at firſt, very diſagreeable to an European; and as 
they live in a hot country, and have no ſuch, thing as 


8 comb, they are not able to keep their heads free 


from Jice, which the children, and common. people - 


ſometimes pick out and eat; a bateful cuſtom, wholly 
different from their manners in every other particular, 
tor they are delicate and cleanly, almoſt without ex- 
ample, and thoſe to. whom we diſtributed combs ſoon 
delivered. themſelves from vermin, with a diligence 
Which ſhewed that they were not, more adiqus, to us 


than to them. IE 1 10-305 
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They have a cuſtom of ſtaining their bodies, nearly 
inthe ſame manner as is practiſed in many other part 
of the world, which they call Tattowing. They prick 
the ſkin, ſo as juſt not to fetch blood, with a ſmall 
inſtrument, ſomething in the form of a hoe; that 
part which anſwers to the blade is made of a bone ct 
ſhell, ſcraped very thin, and is from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch and a half wide; the edge is cut into 
ſharp'teeth or points, from the number of three to 
twenty, according to its ſize : when this is to be uſed, 
they dip the teeth into a mixture of a kind of lamp. 
black, formed of the ſmoke that riſes from an oily nut, 
which they burn inſtead of candles, and water : the 
teeth, thus prepared, are placed upon the ſkin, and 
the handle to which they are faſtened being ſtruck, by 
quick ſmart blows, with a ſtick fitted to the purpoſe, 
they pierce it, and 'at the ſame time carry into the 
puncture the black compoſition, which leaves an in- 
delible ſtain. The operation is painful, and it i 
fore days before the wounds are "healed. It i; 
performed upon the youth of both ſexes, when they 
are about twelve or fourteen years of age, on ſeve. 
ral parts of the body, and in various figures, accord. 
mig to the fancy of the parent, or perhaps the rank of 


the party. The women are generally marked with 


this ſtain, in the form of a Z, on every joint of their 
fingers and toes, and frequemly round the outſide of 
their feet; the men are alſo marked with the ſame fi. 
gure, and both men and women have ſquares, circles, 
ereſcents, and ill-deſigned repreſentations of men, 
birds, or dogs, and various other devices, impreſſed 
upon their legs and arms, ſome of which, we wer 
told, had Tignifications, though we could never learn 
what they were. But the part on which theſe orna- 
ments are laviſhed with the greateſt profuſion, is the 
breech ; this, in both ſekes, is covered with a deep 
black, above which, arches are drawn one over an- 
other as high as the ſfiort ribs. They ate often a quar- 
ter of an inch broad, and the edges are not ſtraight 
lines, but indented. Theſe urches ure their pride, and 
are ſhown both by men and women with a mixture of 
oſtentation and pſea ſure; whether as un ornatent, of 1 
proof of their fortitude and reſolution in hearing pin; 

7 we 
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ve could not determine, The face in general is left 
unmarked ; for we ſaw but one inſtance to the con- 
tary. Some old men had the greateſt part of their 
bodies covered with large patches of black, deeply 
adented at the edges, like a rude imitation of flames 
but we were told, that they came from a low iſland 
alled NoouooRA, and were not natives of Ota- 
gelte. 

Mr. Banks ſaw the. operation of Tattowing perform - 
d upon the backſide of a girl about thirteen years old. 
he inſtrument uſed upon this occaſion had thirty 
eeth, and every ſtroke, of which at leaſt an hundred 


be rere made in a minute, drew an ichor, or ferum, a 
od Nirtle tinged with blood. The girl bore it with a moſt 
by Wſtoical reſolution for about a quarter of an hour; but 
ſe; Nhe pain of ſo many hundred punctures as ſhe had re- 


eived in that time then became intolerable : ſhe firſt 
omplained in murmurs, then wept, and at laſt burſt 
to loud lamentations, earneſtly imploring the opera- 
or to deſiſt: he was, however, inexorable, and when 


ey Nie began to ſtruggle, ſhe was held down by two wo- 
ve- When, who ſometimes ſoothed, and ſometimes chid 
rd: : and now and then, when ſhe was moſt unruly, 
; of Wave her a ſmart blow. Mr. Banks layed in a neigh+ 
ith ouring bouſe an hour, and the operation was not over 


ie When he went away; yet it was performed but upon 
ne ſide, the other having been done ſome time before; 
nd the arches upon the loins, in which they moſt pride 


les, FWemſelves, and which give more pain than all the reſt, 
en, Were ſtifl to be done. . 

(rd WF It is ſtrange that theſe people ſhould value them- 
rent ves upon what is no diſtinction; for I never faw a 


ative of this iſland, either man or woman, in a ſtate 
maturity, in whom theſe marks were wanting: 
oſſibly they may have their rife in ſuperſtition, eſpe- 
ally as they produce no viſible advantage, and are 
vt made without great pain ; but though we enquired 
many hundred, we could never get any account of 


ight We matter, Wt 3s | 
and Their cloathing confiſts'of cloth or matting of differ- 
e of Wi kinds, which will be deſcribed among their other 
or 4 MinufaQutes, Their cloth, which will not bear wet- 


85 they wear in dry weather, and the matting when 
it 
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it rains: they are put on in many different ways, juf 
as their fancy leads them; for in their garments ns 
thing is cut into ſhape, nor any two pieces ſewed to. 
gether, The dreſs of the better ſort of women cop 
fiſts of three or four pieces; one piece, about tw 
yards wide and eleven yards long, they wrap ſever 
times round their waiſt, ſo.as to hang down like a pet. 
ticoat as low as the middle of the leg, and this thy 
call Parou; two or three other pieces, about two yard 
and an half long and one wide, each having a hole 
cut in the middle, they place one upon another, an 
then putting the head through the holes, they bring 
the long ends down before and behind, the others re 
main open at the ſides, and give liberty to the arms; 
this, which they call the Tebuta, is gathered round 
the waiſt, and confined with a girdle or ſaſh of thin 
ner cloth, which is long enough to go many times 
round them, and exaQly refembles the garments worn 
by the inhabitants of Peru and Chili, which the Spe 
ntards call Poncho. The dreſs of the men is the fame, 
except that inſtead of ſuffering the cloth that is wou on 
about the hips to hang down like a petticoat, they Hof 
bring it between their legs, ſq as to have ſome reſem w. 
blance to breeches, and it is then called Maro. IH ze 
is the dreſs of all ranks of people, and being univer-Wi.; 
fally:the ſame as to form. the gentlemen and ladies d. as 
ſtinguiſn themſelves from the lower people by the quan, 
tity ; ſome of them will wrap round them ſeveral pieca KI 
of cloth, eight or ten yards long, and two or tbr ou 
broad; and ſome throw a large piece looſely over then or 
ſhoulders, in the manner of a cloak, or perhaps tuo we 
pieces, if they are very great perſonages, and are deſu-· N of 
ous to appear in ſtate, The inferior ſort, who have o 6; 
a ſmall allowance of cloth from the tribes or families th. 
which they belong, are obliged to be more thinly cad m. 
In the heat of the day they appear almoſt naked, the de 
women having only a ſcanty petticoat, and the men n- bu 
thing but the ſaſh that is paſſed, between. their legs ani th. 
faſtened round the waiſt. As finery is always trouble. ¶ rec 
ſome, and particularly in a hot country, where it con ·¶ ou 
fiſts in putting one covering upon another, the women 
of rank always uncover themſelves as low as the wail th. 
in the evening, throwing off all that they wear on thi (., 
71 | ; vpfes 
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zs would clothe a dozen people, had frequently the reſt 
ral of the body quite naked. 
* Upon their legs and feet they wear no covering; 
5 


but they ſhade their faces from the fun with little bon- 
nets, either of matting or of cocoa-nut leaves, which 
hey make occaſionally in a few minutes, This, 
however, is not all their head-dreſs; the women 
ometimes wear little turbans, and ſometimes a dreſs 


much more becoming, called Tomou ; the Tomou con- 
ſilſts of human hair, plaited in threads, ſcarcely thicker 


a mile in length, without a knot. Ih fe they wind 
aund the head in ſuch a manner as produces a very 
pretty effect, and in a very great quantity; for I have 
ſeen five or ſix ſuch pieces wound about the head of 


unl one woman: among theſe threads they ſtick flowers 
"er of various kinds, particularly the cape-jeſſamine, of 
-M- which they have great plenty, as it is always planted 
u near their houſes. The men ſometimes ſtick the tail 
* ſeather of the Topic- bird upright in their hair, which, 
* 


as I have obſerved before, is often tied in a bunch 
ypon the top of their heads: ſometimes they wear a 
kind of whimſical garland, made of flowers of vari- 
ous kinds, ſtuck into a piece of the rind of plantain 
gr of ſcarlet peas, ſtuck with gum upon a piece of 
wood : and ſometimes they wear a kind of wig, made 
of the hair of men or dogs, or perhaps of cocoa-nut 
ſtrings, woven upon one thread, which is tied under 
su their hair, ſo that theſe artificial honours of their head 


lad. may hang down behind. Their perſonal ornaments, 
* deſides flowers, are few ; both ſexes wear ear- rings, 


but they are placed only on one ſide: when we came 
ani they conſiſted of ſmall pieces of ſhell, ſtone, berrics, 
red peas, or ſome ſmall pearls, three in a ſtring ; but 
our beads very ſoon ſupplanted them all. 

The children go quite naked; the girls till they are 
E or four years old, and the boys till they are ſix or 
even. | 


Pet The 


which they value much more, and which, indeed, is 


than ſewing ſilk. Mr. Banks has pieces of it above 
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aſe as our ladies would lay by a cardinal or double 
handkerchief, And the Chiefs, even when they viſited 
s, though they had as much cloth round their middle 
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The houſes, or rather dwellings, of theſe peoyj 
have been occaſionally mentioned before: they are 4 
built in the wood, between the ſea and the mountain 
and no more ground is cleared for each houſe, than juf 
ſufficient to prevent the dropping of the branches fro 
rotting the thatch with which they are covered; fr 
the houſe, therefore, the inhabitant ſteps immediate 
under the ſhade, which is the moſt delightful that ca 
be imagined. It confiſts of groves of bread-fruit ay 
cocoa-nuts, without underwood, which are interſeQe 
in all directions, by the paths that lead from one hot 

tg the other. Nothing can be more grateful than th 

ſhade in ſo warm a climate, nor any thing more ben 
tiful than theſe walks. As there is no under wood, ty 
ſhade cools without impeding the air; and the houſg 
having no walls, receive the gale from whatever poin 
it blows. I ſhall now give a particular deſcription of 
houſe of a middling ſize, from which, as the ſtructu 
is univerſally the ſame, a perfe& idea may be forme 
* of thoſe that are bigger, and thoſe that 

8. 

The ground which it covers is an oblong ſquar, 
four and twenty feet long, and eleven wide; over thi 
a roof is raiſed, upon three rows of pillars or poſt 


parallel to each other, one on each fide, and the othe 


in the middle. This roof conſiſts of two flat ſides in 
lining to each other, and terminating in a ridge, es 
actly hke the roofs of our thatched houſes in England 
The utmoſt height within is about nine feet, and the 
eaves on each ſide reach to within about three feet and 
an half of the ground: below this, and through the 
whole height at each end, it is open, no part of it be 
ing incloſed with a wall. The roof is thatched wilt 
2 and the floor is covered, ſome inches dee 


with ſoft hay; over this are laid mats, ſo that th 
whole is one cuſhion, upon which they ſit in the day, 
and ſleep in the night. In ſome houſes, however, ther 
is one ſtool, which is wholly appropriated to the male 
of the family; beſides this, they have no furniture, 
except a few little blocks of wood, the upper ſide d 
which is hollowed into a curve, and which ſerve them 


ter pillows, 
ter pil Th 
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yz for, except it rains, they eat in the open air, un- 
x the ſhade of the next tree, The clothes that they 
car in the day, ſerve them for covering in the night: 
e floor is the common bed of the whole houſehold, 
dis not divided by any partition, The maſter of 
> houſe and his wife fleep in the middle, next to 
em the marrried people, next to them the unmarried 
omen, and next to them, at a little diſtance, the 
pmarried men; the ſervants, or Toutous, as they are 
led, fleep in the open air, except it rains, and in 
at caſe they come juſt within the ſhed, 

There are, however, houſes of another kind, be- 


f privacy, Theſe are much ſmaller, and fo con- 
ructed as to be carried about in their canoes from 


ey are incloſed on the ſides with cocoa-nut leaves, 
ut not ſo cloſe as to exclude the air, and the Chief and 
is wife ſleep in them alone. 


ilt either for the accommedation of a ſingle Chief, 
ra ſingle family ; but as common receptacles for all 
e people of a diſtrict, Some of them are two hun- 
red feet long, thirty broad, and, under the ridge, 
wenty feet high ; theſe are built and maintained at 
he common expence of the diſtri, for the accommo- 
ation of which they are intended; and have on one 
ide of them a large area, incloſed with low palliſadoes. 
Theſe houſes, like thoſe of ſeparate families, have 
theo walls. Privacy, indeed, is little wanted among 
| be. W'cople who have not even the idea of indecency, and 
win bo gratify every appetite and paſſion before witneſſes, 
eco, ith no more ſenſe of impropriety than we feel when 
the e ſatisfy our hunger at a ſocial board with our family 
day," friends. Thoſe who have no idea of indecency 
ith reſpect to actions, can have none with reſpect to 
vords; it is, therefore, ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, 
hat, in the converſation of theſe people, that which 
the principal ſource of their pleaſure, is always the 
incipal topic: and that every thing is mentioned 
vithout any reſtraint or emotion, and in the moſt di- 


The ed terms, by both ſexes. | 
Ot 


nging to the Chiefs, in which there is ſome degree 


lace to place, and ſet up occaſionally, like a tent; 


There are houſes alſo of a much larger ſize, not 
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as completely fulfil his duty to his own and future ge 
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Of the food eaten here the greater part is vegetah|; 
Here are no tame animals except hogs, dogs, ani 
poultry, as I have obſerved before, and theſe are 
no means plenty. When a Chief kills a hog, it ; 
almoſt equally divided among his dependants ; and x 
they are very numerous, the ſhare of each individualy 
theſe feaſts, which are not frequent, muſt neceſſarij 
be ſmall. Dogs and fowls fall ſomewhat more fr. 
quently to the ſhare of the common people. I canny 
much commend the flavour of their fowls; but wel 
agreed, that a South-Sea dog was little inferior to a 
Engliſh lamb ; their excellence is probably owing u 
their being kept up, and fed wholly upon vegetable, 
The ſea affords them a great variety of fiſh. I he ſmil 
ler fiſh, when they catch any, are generally eaten ray, 
as we eat oyſters; and nothing that the ſea produce 
comes amiſs io them: they are fond of lobſters, crab 
and other ſhell fiſh, which are found y nx the coaſt; 
and they will eat not only ſea- inſects, but what thi 
feamen call Blubbers, tho? ſome of them are ſo tough, 
that they are obliged to ſuffer them to become putri 
before they can be chewed. Of the many vegetable 
that have been mentioned already as ſerving them fa 
food, the principal is the bread- fruit, to procure wic 
coſts them no trouble or labour but climbing a tree; 
the tree which produces it, does not indeed ſhoot uy 
{pontaneouſly ; but if a man plants ten of them in hu 
life-time, which he may do in about an hour, he wil 


nerations, as the native of our leſs temperate climate 
can do by ploughing in the cold of winter, and reap- 
ing in the ſummer's heat, as often as theſe ſeaſons 1. 
turn; even if, after he has procured bread for his pie. 
ſent houſehold, he ſhould convert a ſurplus into mo 
ney, and lay it up for hischildren. 

t is true, indeed, that the bread-fruit is not always 
in ſeaſon ; but cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, and 4 
great variety of other fruits, ſupply the deficiency. 

It may well be ſuppoſed that W is but littk 
ſtudied by theſe people as an art; and, indeed, they 
have but two ways of applying fire to dreſs their food, 
broiling and baking; the operation of broiling is fe 
ſimple that it requires no deſcription, and their * 
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fan entertainment prepared for us by Tupia. Hogs, 
nd large fiſh, are extremely well dreſſed in the ſame 
nanner; and, in our opinion, were more juicy and 
ore equally done than by any art of cookery now 
raiſed in Europe. Bread-fruit is alſo cooked in an 
yen of the ſame kind; which renders it ſoft, and 
zmething like a boiled potatoe: not quite ſo farinace- 
as as. a good one, but more ſo than thoſe of the mid- 
ling ſort, 

of the bread-fruit they alſo make three diſhes, by 
utting either water or the milk of the cocoa-nut to it, 
hen beating it to a paſte with a ſtone peſtle, and after- 


„ur paſte which they call Mahie. 
* The mahie, which has been mentioned as a ſucce- 
a 


hering a freſh crop comes on, is thus made: — I he 


the: uit is gathered juſt before it is perfeQly ripe, and be- 
8" ing laid in heaps, is cloſely covered with leaves; in 
v. is ſtate it undergoes a fermentation, and becomes diſ- 


greeably ſweet: the core is then taken out entire, 
hich is done by gently pulling the ſtalk, and the reſt 
f the fruit is thrown into a hole which is dug for that 
purpoſe, generally in the houſes, and neatly lined in 
he bottom and ſides with graſs; the whole is then 
overed with leaves, and heavy ſtones laid upon them: 
n this ſtate it undergoes a ſecond fermentation, and 
ecomes ſour, after which it will ſuffer no change for 
0 any months: it is taken out of the hole as it is want- 
ea for uſe, and being made into balls, it is wrapped 


d in leaves and baked; after it is dreſſed, it will keep 


pie ve or fix weeks. It is eaten both cold and hot, and 

mo he natives ſeldom make a meal without-it, tho? to us 
he taſte was as diſagreeable as that of a pickled olive 

vai enerally is the firſt time it is eaten. 

As the making of this mahie depends, like brewing, 

pon fermentation, ſo, like brewing, it ſometimes 

ails, without their being able to aſcertain the cauſe; it 


they $ very natural, therefore, that the making it ſhould 
1 e connected with ſuperſtitious notions and ceremonies. 
$ 


t generally falls to the lot of the old women, who will 
ufer no creature to touch any thing belonging to it, 
ut 


ards mixing it with ripe plantains, bananas, or the 


aneum for ripe bread-fruit, before the ſeaſon for ga- 
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go into that part of the houſe where the operation 
carrying on. Mr. Banks happened to ſpoil 2 latg 
quantity of it only by inadvertently touching a lei 
which lay upon it. The old woman, who then pn 
ſided over theſe myſteries, told him, that the procei 
would fail; and immediately uncovered the hole in 
Gt of vexation and deſpair. Mr. Banks regretted th 
miſchief he had done, but was ſomewhat conſoled by 
the opportunity which it gave him of examining th 
preparation, which perhaps, but for ſuch an acciden;, 
would never have offered. 

Such is their food, to which falt- water is the univer. 
ſal ſauce, no meal being eaten without it: thoſe why 
live near the ſea have it fetched as it is wanted; thok 
who live at ſome diſtance keep it in large bamboo, 
which are ſet up in their houſes, for uſe. Salt-wate, 
however, is not their only ſauce; they make anothe 
of the kernels of cocoa-nuts, which being fermentel 
till they diſſolve into a paſte ſomewhat reſembling but 
ter, are beaten up with ſalt-water. The flavour d 
this is very ſtrong, and was, when we firſt taſted it 
exceedingly nauſeous; a little uſe, however, recoc-ſ* 
ciled ſome of us to it ſo much, that they preferred i 
to our own ſauces, eſpecially with fiſh. The natis | 
ſeemed to conſider it as a dainty, and do not uſe it . 
their common meals; poſſibly, becauſe they think h 
ill management to uſe cocoa-nuts ſo laviſhly, or pe. be. 
haps, when we were at the ifland, they were ſcarce | 


ripe enough for the purpoſe. s 
For drink, they have in general nothing but water {M"*! 
or the juice of the cocoa-nut ; the art of praducing l. 


quors that intoxicate, by fermentation, being happily * 
unknown among them; neither have they any narcotic fe 
which they chew, as the natives of ſome other coun- 
tries do opium, beetle-root, and tobacco. Some d 
them drank freely of our liquors, and in a few inſtance 
became very drunk; but the perſons to whom thi 
happened were ſo far from deſiring to repeat the de. 
bauch, that they would never touch any of our liquor 
afterwards. We were however informed, that they be. 
came drunk by drinking a juice that is expreſſed from 


the leaves of a plant which they call Ava Ava. TH 
| plant 
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ant was not in ſeaſon when we were there, ſo that we 
:w no inſtances of its effects; and as they conſidered 
-unkenneſs as a diſgrace, they probably would have 
oncealed from us any inſtances which might have 
appened during our ſtay. This vice is almoſt pecu- 
ir to the Chiefs, and conſiderable perſons, who vie 
th each other in drinking the greateſt number of 
raughts, each draught being about a pint. They 
eep this intoxicating juice with great care from their 
omen. 

Table they have none; but their apparatus for. eat- 
gis ſet out with great neatneſs, though the articles 
re too ſimple and too few to allow any thing for ſhow, 
d they commonly eat alone; but when a ſtranger 
appens to viſit them, he ſometimes makes a ſecond in 
zeir meſs. Of the meal of one of their principal peo- 
le I ſhall give a particular deſcription, 

He fits down under the ſhade of the next tree, or 
the ſhady ſide of his houſe, and a large quantity of 
aves, either of the bread-fruit on banana, are neatl 
read before him upon the ground, as a table- cloth; 
baſket is then ſet by him that contains his proviſion, 
hich, if fiſh or fleſh, is ready dreſſed, and wrapped 
in leaves, and two cocoa-nut ſhells, one full of 
t and water, and the other of freſh :; his attendants, 


- i WF bich are not few, ſeat themſelves round him, and 
per. Wa all is ready, he begins by waſhing his hands 
cel d his mouth thoroughly with the freſh water, and 


is he repeats almoſt continually throughout the 
hole meal; he then takes part of his proviſion out 
the baſket, which generally conſiſts of a ſmall fiſh 
pig to, two or three bread-fruits, fourteen or fifteen 
otic e bananas, or ſix or ſeven apples: he firſt takes hatf 
un. bread- fruit, peels off the rind, and takes out the 
ere with his nails; of this he. puts as much into his 
aces outh as it can hold, and, while he chews it, takes 
ib e fiſh out of the leaves, and breaks one cf them into 
de e (alt water, placing the other, and what remains of 
uon e bread-fruit, upon the leaves that have been ſpread 
be. fore him. When this is done, he takes up a ſmall 


ron ece of the fiſh that has been broken into the ſalt 


Tha ter, with all the fingers of one hand, and ſucks it into 
pla mouth, ſo as to get with it as much of the ſalt water 
Vol. II. E. as 
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1769. as poſſible : in the ſame manner he takes the reſt 
A different morſels, and between each, at leaſt very jy, 
quently, takes a ſmall ſup of the ſalt water, either q 

of the cocoa-nut ſhell, or the palm of his hand; ; 

the mean time one of his attendants has prepare 

young cocoa-nut, by peeling off the outer rind vii 

his teeth, an operation which to an European appen 

very ſurpriſing; but it depends ſo much upon ſligh 

that many of us were able to do it before we leſt th 

iſland, and ſome that could ſcarcely crack a filben; 

the maſter, when he chooſes to drink, takes the « 

coa-nut, thus prepared, and boring a hole throng 

the ſhell with his finger, or breaking it with a fi 

he ſucks out tne liquor, When he has eaten ly 
bread-fruit and fiſh, he begins with his plantains, 

of which makes but a mouthful, though it be as hy 

as a black pudding ; if, inſtead of plantains he 

apples, he never taſtes them till they have been pam 

to do this, a ſhell is picked up from the grout 

where they are always in plenty, and toſſed to him 

an attendant ; he immediately begins to cut or ſcry 

off the rind, but ſo aukwardly, that great part of i 

fruit is waſted. If, inſtead of fiſh, he has fleſh, 

muſt have ſome ſuccedaneum for a knife to dividet 

a d for this purpoſe a piece of bamboo is toſſed 

him, of which he makes the neceſſary implement, 

ſplitting it tranſverſely with his nail. While all d 

| has been doing, ſome of his attendants have been 
ployed in beating bread-fruit with a ſtone peſtle ij 
a block of wood; by being beaten in this mam 
and ſprinkled from time to time with water, it is! 
duced to the conſiſtence of a ſoft paſte, and is tit 
put into a veſſel ſomewhat like a butcher's tray, 
either made up alone, or mixed with banana r n 
hie, according to the taſte of the maſter, by poun 
water upon it by degrees, and ſqueezing it d 
through the hand; under this operation it acquiresl 
conſiſtence of a thick cuſtard, and a large cocos 


——— ——— 
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ſhell full of it being ſet before him, he ſips it a5 Wir it 
ſhouid do a jelly, it we had no ſpoon to take it 1 we « 
the glaſs: the meal is then finiſhed, by again wal} us | 


his hands and his mouth, After which the cocos 
þ 
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ells are cleaned, and every thing that is left is replac- 
q in the baſket. 

The quantity of food which theſe people eat at a 
eal is prodigious ; I have ſeen one man devour two or 
hree fiſhes as big as a perch ; three bread-fruits, each 
gger than two fiſts; fourteen or fifteen planjains, or 
nanas, each of them fix or ſeven inches long, and 
ur or five round; and near a quart of the pounded 
read-fruit, which is as ſubſtantial as the thickeſt un- 
ed cuſtard, This is ſo extraordinary that I ſcarcely 
pect to be believed; and I would not have related it 
on my own ſingle teſtimony, but Mr. Banks, Dr. 
ander, and moſt of the other gemlemen, have had 
ular demonſtration of its truth, and know that I men- 
on them upon the occaſion. | 

It is very wonderful that theſe people, who are re- 
arkably fond of ſociety, and particularly that of their 
omen, ſhould exclude its pleaſures from the table, 
here, among al! other nations, whether civil or ſa- 
ge, they have been principally enjoyed. How a 
eal, which every where elſe brings families and 
tends together, came to ſeparate them here, we often 
quired, but could never learn, They eat alone, 
ey ſaid, becauſe it was right; but why it was right 
eat alone, they never attempted to tell us; ſuch, 


e ſtrongeſt diſlike, and even diſguſt, at our eating in 
ety, eſpecially with our women, and of the ſame 
Quals. At firit, we thought this ſtrange ſingularity 
ole from ſome ſuperſtitious opinion ; but they con- 
ntly affirmed the contrary, We obſerved alſo ſome 
prices in the cuſtom, for which we could as little 
count as for the cuſtom itſelf, We could never pre- 
with any of the women to partake of the victuals 
our table, when we were dining in company; yet 
ey would go, five or ſix together, into the ſervants 
artments, and there eat very heartily of whatever 
ey could find, of which I have before given a parti- 
ar inſtance ; nor were they in the leaſt diſconcerted 
ve came in while they were doing it. When any 
us have been alone with a woman; ſhe has ſome- 
es eaten in our company; but thengſhe has ex- 
elſed the greateſt unwillingneſs that it ſhould be 

E 2 known, 
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wever, was the force of habit, that they expreſſed 
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1769. known, and always extorted the ſtrongeſt promiſes 9 
ſecrecy. 
Among themſelves, even two brothers and two ft. 
ters have each their ſeparate baſkets, with provi 
and the apparatus of their meal, When they firſt 
ſited us at our tents, each brought his baſket vial 
whim; and when we fat down to table, they would g 
out, ſit down upon the ground, at two or three ya 
diſtance from each other, and, turning their face; H. 
ferent ways, take their repaſt without interchangigi 


ſingle word. 1 
The women not only abſtain from eating with Mn 
men, and of the ſame victuals, but even have tic 


victuals ſeparately prepared by boys kept for that py 
poſe, who depoſit it in a ſeparate ſhed, and ale 
them with it at their meals. | 
But though they would not eat with us or with en 
other, they have often aſked us to eat with them, whz 
we have viſited thoſe with whom we were particulak 
acquainted at their houſes; and we have often, un 
ſuch occaſions, eaten out of the ſame baſket, and du 
out of the ſame cup. The elder women, hover 
always appeared to be offended at this liberty ; and 
we happened to touch their victuals, or even the baidfWin: 
that contained it, would throw it away. avi 
Domeſtic After meals, and in the heat of the day, the mil 
16 3nd aged people of the better ſort generally ſleep ; they s 
mentis. indeed extremely indolent, and fleeping and eating 
almoſt all that they do. Thoſe that are older are 
drowſy, and the boys and girls are kept awake by 
natural activity and ſprightlineſs of their age. 
T heir amuſements have occaſionally been mentit 
ed, in my account of the incidents that happened 
ing our reſidence in this iſland, particularly muſic, du 
ing, wreſtling, and ſhooting with the bow; they: 
ſometimes vie with each other in throwing a lance, 
ſhooting is not at a mark, but for a diſtance, throw 
the lance is not for diſtance, but at a mark; the wee th 


is about nine feet long, the mark is the bole of a Hyper 
tain, and the diſtance about twenty yards, muſe 

Their only muſical inſtruments are flutes and druWhen 
the flutes are made of a hollow bamboo, about a iter | 


long, and, as has been obſerved before, have one no! 


. 
' 
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ops, and conſequently but four notes, out of which 
Whey ſeem hitherto to have formed but one tune; to 
Whecle ſtops they apply the fore finger of the leſt hand, 
W nd the middle finger of the right. 

The drum is made of a hollow block of wood, of a 
Wy lindrical form, ſolid at one end, and covered at the 
ther with ſhark's ſkin; theſe they beat, not with 
Wicks, but their hands, and they know how to tune 
vo drums of different notes into concord. They have 
so an expedient to bring the flutes that play together 
Wnto uniſon, which is to roll up a leaf fo as to flip over 
he end of the ſhorteſt, like our ſliding tubes for tele- 
Wcopes, which they move up or down till the purpoſe is 
Wnſwered, of which they ſeem to judge by their ear with 
great nicety. c 

To theſe inſtruments they ſing; and, as I have ob- 

rved before, their ſongs are often extempore : they 

all every two verſes, or couplet a ſong, Pehay; they 

re generally, though not always, in thime; and when 

ronounced by the natives, we could diſcover that they 

ere metre.» Mr. Banks took great pains to write 

own ſome of them, which were made upon our arri- 

al, as nearly as he could expreſs their ſounds by com- 

nations of our letters; but when we read them, not 

aving their accent, we could ſcarcely make them ei- 

her metre or rhime. The reader will eaſily perceive 

at they are of very different ſtructure. 


1 


— 
3 


Tede pahai de parow-a 
Ha maru no mina. 


E pahah Tayo malama tai ya 
No Tabane tonatoy whannomi ya. 


E. Turai eattu terara patee whennua toai 
Ino o maio Pretane to wheunuaia no Tute. 


f theſe verſes our knowledge of the language is too 
perfect to attempt a tranſlation. They frequently 
muſe themſelves by ſinging ſuch couplets as theſe 
hen they are alone, or with their families, eſpecially 
ter it is dark; for though they need no fires, they 
e not without the comfort of artificial light between 

E 3 | ſunſet 
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ſunſet and bed-time. Their candles are made of | 
kernels of an oily nut, which they ſtick over one ay 
ther upon a ſkewer, that is thruſt through the mii 
of them; the upper one being lighted burns down y 
the ſecond, at the ſame time conſuming that part | 
the ſkewer which goes through it; the ſecond tak 
fire burns in the ſame manner down to the third, andy 
of the reſt : ſome of theſe candles will burn a conſk 
rable time, and they give a very tolerable light. Thy 
do not often ſit up above an hour after it is dark; by 
when they have ſtrangers who ſleep in the houſe, ths 
generally keep a light burning all night, poſſibly at 
check upon ſuch of the women as they wiſh not to h 
nour them with their favours. 

Of their itinerary concerts, I need add nothing 
what has been already faid ; eſpecially as I ſhall hi 
occaſion, more particularly, to mention them, whe 
relate our adventures upon another iſland. 

In other countries, the girls and unmarried wome 
are ſuppoſed to be wholly ignorant of what others, y. 
on ſome occaſions, may appear to know; and the 
conduct and converſation are conſequently reſtraind 
within narrower bounds, and kept at a more rem 
diſtance from whatever relates to a connection with it 
other ſex; but here it is juſt the contrary. Amon 
other diverſions, there is a dance called Timorodee,whid 
is performed by young girls, whenever eight or tend 
them can be collected together, conſiſting of motion 
and geſtures beyond imagination wanton, in the pr 
tice of which they are brought up from their earlit 
childhood, accompanied by words, which, if it we 
poſſible, would more explicitly convey the ſame idea 
In theſe dances, they keep time with an exaQneſs whid 
is ſcarely excelled by the beſt performers upon ie 
tages of Europe. But the practice which is allowed 
to the virgin, is prohibited to the woman from the m 
ment that ſhe has put theſe hopeful leſſons in praducy 


and realized the ſymbols of the dance. L by 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that, among theſe peoply Qt 
chaitity is held in much eſtimation; It might be ef 
pected that ſiſters and daughters would be offered e » 
ſtrangers, either as a courteſy, or for reward; aun 


that breaches of conjugal fidelity, even in the wy 
ou 
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ould not be otherwiſe puniſhed than by a few hard 
vords, or perhaps a flight beating, as indeed is the 
iſe ; but there is a ſcale in diſſolute ſenſuality, which 
heſe people have aſcended, wholly unknown to every 
mer nation, whoſe manners have been recorded from 
he beginning of the world to the preſent hour, and 
hich no imagination could poſſibly conceive. 

A very conſiderable number of the principal people 
f Otaheite, of both, ſexes, have formed themſelves 
toa ſociety, in which every woman is common ta 
very man: thus ſecuring a perpetual variety, as often 
; their inclination prompts them to ſeek it, which is 
frequent, that the ſame man and woman ſeldom co- 
abit together more than two or three days, | 
Theſe ſocieties are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ar- 
oy; and the members have meetings, at which na 
ther is preſent, where the men amuſe themſelyes by 
reſtling, and the women, notwithſtanding their oc- 
aſional connection with different men, dance. the Ti- 
norodee in all its latitude, as an incitement to deſires, 
hich, it is ſaid, are frequently gratified upon tbe ſpot, 
his, however, is comparatively nothing. If any of 
e women happen to be with child, which in this 
anner of life happens leſs frequently than if they 
ere to cohabit only with one man, the poor infant is 
othered the moment it is born, that it may be no 
xcumbrance to the father, nor interrupt the mother 
the pleaſures of her diabolical proſtitution, It 
dmetimes indeed happens, that the paſſion which 
ompts a woman to enter into this ſociety, is ſur- 
ounted when ſhe becomes a mother, by that inſtinc- 
ee affection which Nature has given to all creatures 
Pr the preſervation of their offspring; but even in 

leis caſe, ſhe is not permitted to ſpare the life of her 
a ant, except ſhe can find a man who will patroniſe 

as his child; if this can be done, the murder is pre- 

ented; but both the man and woman, being deem-. 

0 by this act to have appropriated each other, are 

| W<&ed from the community, and forteit all claim to 

e privileges and pleaſures of Arreoy for the future; 

e woman from that time being diſtinguiſhed by the 

em Whannownow, „ bearer of children,” which is. 

re a term of ceproach ; though none can be more 

I L 4 honourable 
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1769. honourable in the eſtimation of wiſdom and humagjj 
of right reaſon, and every paſſion that diſtinguiſhe |, 
man trom the brute. 

It is not fit that a practice ſo horrid and ſo ſtray 
ſhould be imputed to human beings upon ſlight «if 
dence, but I have ſuch as abundantly juſtifies meg 
the account I have given. The people themſelves a 
ſo far from concealing their connection with ſuch a0 
ciety as a diſgrace, that they boaſt of it as a privileg 

| and both myſelf and Mr. Banks, when particular pM 
| ſons have been pointed out to us as members of 1 
| Arreoy, have queſtioned them about it, and receig 
the account that has been here given from their on 
| lips. They have acknowledged, that they had li 
been of this accurſed fociety, that they belonged u 
at that time, and that ſeveral of their children had be 
put to death. 


| But I muſt not conclude my account of the domeh m 

life of theſe people, without mentioning their per r. 
| cleanlineſs, If that which leſſens the good of li K 
N 


and increaſes the evil, is vice, ſurely cleanlineſs i 
virtue; the want of it tencs to deſtroy both beauty a 
health, and mingles diſguſt with our beſt pleaſur 
'The natives of Otaheite, both men and women, c 
ſtantly waſh their whole bodies in running water thi! 
times every day; once as ſoon as they riſe in the mon 
ing, once at noon, and again before they ſleep 1 
night, whether the fea or river is near them or at 
diſtance, I have already obſerved, that they wal 
not only the mouth. but the hands at their meals, 1 
moſt between every morſel ; and their clothes, as we 
as their perſons, are kept without ſpot or ſtain ; ſoth 
in a large company of theſe people, nothing is ſuffen 
but heat, which perhaps is more than-can be faid 
the politeſt aſſembly in Europe. 


| 
| 
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/ the Manufaclurers, Boats, and Navigation of 
Otabeite. 


F neceſſity is the mother of invention, it cannot be „6. 
ſuppoſed to have been much exerted where the lit. 
WS ality of Nature has rendered the diligence of Art 
Wnoſt ſuperfluous ; yet there are many inſtances both 
ingenuity and labour among theſe people, which, 
nſidering the want of metal for tools, do honour to 
Wb. 
heir principal manufacture is their cloth, in the Manufac- 
rag and dying of which, I think, there are ſome'*'®- 
WT ticulars which may inſtruct even the artificers of 
eat Britain, and for that reaſon my deſcription will 
more minute, 
Their cloth is of three kinds, and it is made of the 
k of three different trees, the Chineſe paper mulber- 
the bread-fruit tree, and the tree which reſembles 
> wild fig-tree of the Weſt Indies. 
The fineſt and whiteſt is made of the paper mulber- 
Aouta; this is worn chiefly by the principal peo- 
, and when it is dyed red takes a better colour. A 
ond ſort, inferior in whiteneſs and ſoftneſs, is made 
the bread-fruit tree, Ooroo, and worn chiefly by 
inferior people ; and a third of the tree that re- 
bles the fig, which is coarſe and harſh, and of the 
our of the darkeſt brown paper : this, though it is 
pleaſing both to the eye and the touch, is the moſt 
uable, becauſe it reſiſts water, which the other two 
s will not. Of this, which is the moſt rare as well 
he moſt uſeful, the greater part is perfumed, and 
n by the Chiefs as a morning dreſs. 
All theſe trees are propagated with great care, parti- 
arly the mulberry, which covers the largeſt part of 
cultivated land, and is not fit for uſe atter two or 
ee years growth, when it is about ſix or eight feet 
h, and ſomewhat thicker than a man's thumb; its 
ellence is to be thin, ſtraight, tall, and without 
nches; the lower leaves, therefore are carefully 
| plucked 
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appearance of their producing a branch, 
But though the cloth made of theſe three tree, i 
different, it is all manufaQured in the ſame manner; 
I ſhall therefore deſcribe the proceſs only in the fn 
fort, that is made of the mulberry, When the ne 
are of a proper ſize, they are drawn up, and ſtrip 
of their branches, after which the roots and tops i 
cut off; the bark of theſe rods being then ſlit up ly. 
gitudinally, is eaſily drawn off, and, when a prop 
quantity has been procured, it is carried down to fon 
running water, in which it is depoſited to ſoak, u 
ſecured from floating away by heavy ſtones ; when 
is ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſoftened, the women ( 
vants go down to the brook, and ſtripping themſehe 
fit down in the water, to ſeparate the inner bark fr 
the green part on the outſide : to do this, they pla 
the under fide upon a flat ſmooth board, and with tt 
ſhell which our dealers call Tyger's Tongue, Tell 
gargadia, ſcrape it very carefully, dipping it continu 
ly in the water, till nothing remains but the fine fh 
of the inner coat. Being thus prepared in the aſt 
noon, they are ſpread out upon plantain leaves in th 
evening; and in this part of the work there appearsy 
be ſome difficulty, as the miſtreſs of the family i 
ways ſuperintends the doing of it ; they are placedi 
lengths of about eleven or twelve yards, one by tt 
fide of another, till they are about a foot broad, al 
two or three layers are alſo laid one upon the oth« ll; © 
care is taken that the cloth fhall be in all parts of i ; 
equal thickneſs, fo that if the bark happens to be thi 
ner in any one particular part of one layer than 
reſt, a piece that is ſomewhat thicker is picked out! 
be laid over it in the next. In this ſtare it remains 
the morning, when great part of the water, which: f 
contained when it was laid out, is either drained off « 
evaporated, and the ſeveral fibres adhere together, Mpiec 
as that the whole may be raiſed from the ground! 
one Piece. a the 
It is then taken away, and laid upon the {mouiſ- « 
fide of a long piece of wood, prepared for the pi 


poſe, and beaten by the women ſervants, with ial 
2 me a. 


a 
: 
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ents about a foot long and three inches thick, made 
Wf x hard wood which they call Etoa. The ſhape of 
Whis inſtrument is not unlike a ſquare razor ſtrap, only 
hat the handle is longer, and each of its four ſides or 
aces is marked, lengthways, with ſmall grooves, or 
rrows, of different degrees of fineneſs ; thoſe on one 
de being of a width and depth ſufficient to receive a 
all packthread, and the others finer, in a regular 
radation, ſo that the laſt are not more than equal to 
wing ſilk. 

They beat it firſt with the coarſeſt ſide of this mal- 
t, keeping time like our ſmiths ; it ſpreads very faſt 
der the ſtrokes, chiefly, however, in 'the breadth, 
d the grooves in the mallet mark it with the appear- 
ce of threads; it is ſucceſſively beaten with the other 
les, laſt with the fineſt, and is then fit for uſe. Some- 
es, however, it is made ftill thinner, by beating it 
th the fineſt ſide of the mallet, after it has been ſe- 
ral times doubled ; it is then called Hoboo, and is al- 
pſt as thin as a muſlin ; it becomes very white by 
ing bleached in the air, but is made ſtill whiter and 
ter by being waſhed, and beaten again after it has 
en worn, 

Of this cloth there are ſeveral ſorts, of different de- 
es of fineneſs, in proportion as it is more or leſs 
aten without being doubled; the other cloth alſo 
ers in proportion as it is beaten ; but they differ 
m each other in conſequence of the different mate- 
s of which they are made. The bark of the bread- 
it is not taken till the trees are conſiderably longer 
I thicker than thoſe of the fig; the proceſs after- 
ds is the ſame. 

Vhen cloth is to be waſhed after it has been worn, 
taken down to the brook, and left to ſoak, being 
t faſt to the bottom, as at firſt, by a ſtone; it is 
gently wrung, or ſqueezed, and ſometimes ſeve- 
pieces of it are laid one upon another, and beaten 
ther with the coarſeſt ſide of the mallet, and the 
then equal in thickneſs to broad-cloth, and , 
e ſoft and agreeable to the touch, after they have 
a little while in uſe, though when they come 
ol Wediately from the mallet, they feel as if they had 
me arched, This cloth ſome.imes breaks in the 
beating, 
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1769. beating, but it is eaſily repaired by paſting on a py 
with a gluten, that is prepared from the root of 
Pea, which is done fo nicely that it cannot be dig 
vered. The women alſo employ themſelves in rem 
ing blemiſhes of every kind, as our ladies do in need, 
work or knotting ; ſometimes, when their work iz 
tended to be very fine, they will paſte an entire coy 
ing of hoboo over the whole. The principal excel 
cies of this cloth are its coolneſs and ſoftneſs ; andy 
imperfections, its being pervious to water, like pay 
and almoſt as eafily torn. 
The colours with which they dye this cloth are i 
cipally red and yellow. Ihe red is exceedingly ba 
tiful, and, I may venture to ſay, a brighter and my 
delicate colour than any we have in Europe th 
which approaches neareſt is our full ſcarlet, andi 
beſt imitation which Mr. Banks's natural-hiſtory pain 
could produce, was by a mixture of vermilion anc 
mine, The yellow is alſo a bright colour, but we! 
| many as good. 

| The red colour is produced by the mixture of i 
juices of two vegetables, neither of which ſepant 
has the leaſt tendency to that hue. One is a ſpecis 
fig, called here Matte, and the other the Cordia & 
ſtina, or Etou ; of the fig the fruit is uſed, and of 

Cordia the leaves. 7 
The fruit of the fig is about as big as a rou 
pea, or very ſmall gooſeberry; and each of it 
upon breaking off the ſtalk very cloſe, produces 
drop of a milky liquor, reſembling the juice oft 
figs, of which the tree is indeed a ſpecies. Thi 
quor the women collect into a ſmall quantity of c 
nut water: to prepare a gill of cocoa-nut water, 
require between three and four quarts of thele | 
figs. When a ſufficient quantity is prepared, | 
leaves of the Etou are well wetted in it, and then 


— 
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upon a plantain leaf, where they are turned aboui 7 
they become more and more flaccid, and then the) the 
gently ſqueezed, gradually increaſing the preſſure — t 
ſo as not to break them; as the flaccidity inet 1 
and they become ſpongy, they are ſupplied with k op 


of the liquor; in about five minutes the colour d 
to appear upon the veins of the leaves, and in #/ 
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n ace then ſqueezed with as much force as can be 


js expreſſed. : 

For this purpoſe the boys prepare a large quantity 
the Moo, by drawing it between their teeth, or two 
le ſticks, till it is treed from the green bark and the 
znny ſubſtance that lies under it, and a thin web of 
fibres only remains; in this the leaves of the Etou 
 inveloped, and through theſe the juice which they 
ntain is ſtrained, as it is forced out, As the leaves 
> not ſucculent, little more juice is preſſed out of 


Le 


e emptied, they are filled again, and again preſſed, 
the quality which tinQtures the liquor as it paſſes 
ough them is exhauſted ; they are then thrown 
ay ; but the Moo, being 8 ſtained with the li- 
or is preſerved, as a bruſh to lay the dye upon the 
th, 
The expreſſed liquor is always received into ſmall 
ps made of the plantain leaf, whether from a notion 
it it has any quality favourable to the colour, or from 
facility with which it is procured, and the conve- 
nce of ſmall veſſels to diſtribute it among the artifi- 
s, I do not know. 
Of the thin cloth they ſeldom dye more than the 
ges, but the thick cloth is coloured through the 
ole ſurface ; the liquor is indeed uſed rather as a 
ment than a dye, for a coat of it is laid upon one fide 
ly, with the fibres of the Moo; and though I have 
n of the thin cloth that has appeared to have been 
ked in the liquor, the colour has not had the ſame 
hneſs and luſtre as when it has been applied in the. 
ber manner. 
Though the leaf of the Etou is generally uſed in this 
ceſs, and probably produces the fineſt colour, yet 
juice of the figs will produce a red, by a mixture 
h the ſpecies of Lournefortia, which they call Ta- 
noo, the Pohuc, the Eurhe, or Convolvulus Brafilien- 
and a ſpecies of Solanum, called Ebooa ; from the 
of theſe different plants, or from different propor- 
ns of the materials, many varieties ate obſervable in 
| | the 


plied, and the liquor ſtrained at the lame time that 


xm than they have imbibed: when they have been 


6 


or a little more, they are perfectly ſaturated with it; 17659. 
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the colours of their cloth, ſome of which are conſpig 
ouſly ſuperior to others. 

The beauty, however, of the beſt is nor permaney 
but it is probable that ſome method might be found 
fix it, if proper experiments were made, and per 
to ſearch for latent qualities, which might be brougt 
out by the mixture of one vegetable juice with anothy 
would not be an unprofitable employment; our pp 
ſent moſt valuable dyes afford ſufficient encouragemey 
to the attempt; for by the mere inſpection of indi 
woad, dyer's weed, and moſt of the leaves which u 
ufed for the like purpoſes, the colours which they jig 
could never be diſcovered. Of this Indian red 1 fa 
only add, that the women who have been employed 
preparing or uſing it, carefully preſerve the colour un 
their fingers and nails, where it appears in its utmd 
beauty, as a great ornament, 

The yellow is made of the bark of the root of f 
Morinda citrifolia, called Nono, by ſcraping and int 
ſing it in water; after ſtanding ſome time, the win 
is ſtrained and uſed as a dye, the cloth being dippe 
into it. The Morinda, of which this is a ſpeci 
ſeems to be a good ſubject for examination with 
view to dyeing. Brown, in his Hiſtory of Jamaig 
mentions three ſpecies of it, which, he ſays, are ul 
to dye brown; and Rumphius ſays of the Bancub 
Auguſtifolia, which is nearly allied to our Nono, thi 
it is uſed by the inhabitants of the Eaſt-India iſlands 
a fixing drug for red colours, with which it particulay 
agrees. 

The inhabitants of this iſland alſo dye yellow wi 
the fruit of the Tamanu ; but how the colour is er 
tracted, we had no opportunity to diſcover. They har 
alſo a preparation with which they dye brown and black 
but theſe colours are ſo indifferent, that the methodd 
preparing them did not excite oui curioſity, 

Another conſiderable manufacture is matting of 
rious kinds, ſome of which is finer, and better in ev 
reſpe& than any we have in Europe; the coarſer (ot 
ſerves them to ſleep upon, and the finer to wear 
wet weather. With the fine, of which there are al 
two forts, much pains is taken, eſpecially with 4 


2 
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ide of the bark of the Poerou, the Hibiſcus tiliaceus 
Linnzus, ſome of which is as fine as a coarſe 
oh; the other fort, which is ſtill more beautiful, 
ey call Vanne; it is white, gloſſy, and ſhining, and 


e Pandanus, of which we had no opportunity to ſee 
her the flowers or fruit: they have other matts, or, 
they call them, Moeas, to fit or to fleep upon, 
ich are formed of a great variety of ruſhes and 
aſs, and which they make, as they do every thing 
e that is plaited, with amazing facility and diſpatch. 


cker- work; their baſkets are of a thouſand different 
terns, many of them exceedingly neat; and the 
aking them is an art that every one praQtiſes, both 
en and women: they make occaſional baſkets and 
nniers of the cocoa-nut leaf in a few minutes, and 
e women who viſited us early in a morning, uſed to 
nd, as ſoon as the ſun was high, for a few of the 
aves, of which they made little bonnets to ſhade 
eir faces, at ſo ſmall an expence of time and trouble, 
at when the ſun was again low in the evening, they 
ed to throw them away. Theſe bonnets, however, 


ain nd not cover the head, but conſiſted only of a band 
ua t went round it, and a ſhade that projected from 
cu de forchead. 

wu Of the bark of the Pczrou they make ropes and 


es from- the thickneſs of an inch to the ſize of a 
all packthread ; with theſe they make nets for fiſh- 
g; of the fibres of the cocoa-nut they make thread, 
r faſtening together the ſeveral parts of their canoes 
d belts, either round or flat, twiſted or plaited; 
d of the bark of the Erowa, a kind of neitle which 
rows in the mountains, and is therefore rather ſcarce, 
ty make the beſt fiſhing-lines in the world; with 
ele they hold the ſtrongeſt and moſt active fiſh, (ſuch 
 bonetas and albicores, which would ſnap our ſtrongeſt 
ik lines in a minute, tho” they are twice as thick. 
They make alſo a kind of ſeine, of a coarſe broad 
aſs, the blades of which are like flags; theſe they 
iſt and tie together in a looſes manner, till the net, 
lich is about as wide as a large ſack, is from ſixty to 
| eighty 


made of the leaves of their Wharrou, a ſpecies of 


They are alſo very dextrous in making baſket and 
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eighty fathom long; this they haul in ſhoal ſm 
water, and its own weight keeps it fo cloſe to g 


ground that ſcarcely a ſingle fiſh can eſcape. 


In every expedient, indeed, for taking fiſh, they y 


exceedingly ingenious; they make harpoons of © 
and point them with hard wood, which in their hay 
ſtrike fiſh more effectually, than thoſe which are he 


ed with iron can do in ours, ſetting aſide the advanty 


of ours being faſtened to a line, ſo that the fiſh is 


cured if the hook takes place, tho” it does not mong 


wound him. 
Of fiſh-hooks they have two ſorts, admirably ady 
ed in their conſtruction, as well to the purpoſe th 


are to anſwer, as to the materials of which they a 


made, One of theſe, which they call Wittee Wi 

is uſed for towing. The ſhank is made of mother 
pearl, the moſt gloſſy that can be got; the ini 
which is naturally the brighteſt, is put behind. ! 
theſe hooks a tuft of white dogs or hogs hair is ft 


fo as ſomewhat to reſemble the tail of a fiſh; the 


impiements, therefore, are both hook and bait, 


are uſed with a rod of bamboo, and line of Eton 
The fiſher, to ſecure his ſucceſs, watches the flight 


the birds, which conſtantly attend the bonetas ut 
they ſwim in ſhoals, by which he direQs his canoe, a 
when he has the advantage of theſe guides, he {eld 
returns without a prize. 

'T he other kind of hook is alſo made of mother4 


pearl, or ſome other hard ſhell; they cannot mal 


them bearded, like our hooks, but, to effect the lan 
purpole, they make the point turn inwards, Tit 
are made of all ſizes, and uſed to catch various kin 


of fiſh with great ſucceſs, The manner of main 


them is very ſimple, and every fiſherman is his 0 
artificer; the ſhell is firſt cut into ſquare pieces, 
the edge of another ſhell, and wrought into a | 
correſponding with the outline of the hook by pi 


| of coral, which are ſufficiently rough to perform i 


office fof a file; a hole is then bored in the midi 


the drill being no other than the firſt ſtone they pd 


up that has a ſharp corner; this they fix into the 
of a piece of bamboo, and turn it between the has 


|:i 
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ea chocolate-mill ; when the ſhell is perforated, and 
hole ſufficiently wide, a ſmall file of coral is intro- 
ed, by the application of which the hook is in a ſhort 
ecompleted, few coſting the artificer more time 
vn a quarter of an hour. 
Of their maſonry, carving, and architeQure, the 
der has already formed ſome idea, from the account 
it has been given of the Morais, or repoſitories of 
dead: the other moſt important article of build- 

and carving is their boats; and, perhaps, to fa- 
cate one of their principal veſſels with their tools, is 
great a work as to build a Britiſh man of war with 
15. 25 

ey have an adze of ſtone; a chiſſel or gouge of 
e, generally that of a man's arm, between the wriſt 


with coral ſand, as a file or poliſher. 

his is a complete catalogue of their tools, and with 
ſe they build houſes, conſtruct canoes, hew ſtone, 
| fell, cleave, carve, and poliſh timber. 
he ſtone which makes the blade of their adzes is 
ind of Baſaltes, of a blackiſh or grey colour, not 
y hard, but of conſiderable toughneſs ; they are 
med of different ſizes, ſome, that are intended for 
ing, weigh from fix to eight pounds; others, that 
uled for carving, not more than ſo many ounces; 
it is neceſſary to ſharpen both almoſt every minute, 
which purpoſe a ſtone and a cocoa-nut ſhell full of 
ter are always at hand. 

heir greateſt exploit, to which theſe tools are leſs 
al than to any other, is felling a tree ; this requires 
ny hands, and the conſtant labour of ſeveral days. 
hen it is down, they ſplit it, with the grain, into 
ks from three to four inches thick, the whole 
th and breadth of the tree, many of which are 
t feet in the girt, and forty to-the branches, and 
rly of the ſame thickneſs throughout. The tree 
erally uſed is in their language called Avie, the ſtem 
which is tall and ſtraight; though ſome of the 
ler boats are made of the bread-fruit tree, which 
light ſpongy wood, and eaſily wrought. They 
both the plank very expeditiouſly and dexterouſly 
h their adzes, and can take off a thin coat from a 
OL. II. F | whole 


elbow; a raſp of coral; and the ſkin of a ſting- 
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a foot wide, and thoſe of more than ſeventy are ſcarce 
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not the art of warping a plank, every part of the q 
noe, whether hollow or flat, is ſhaped by hand. 
The canoes, or boats, which are uſed by the ink, 
bitants of this and the neighbouring iſlands, may, 
divided into two general claſſes, one of which they | 
Ivahahs, the other Pahies. 

The Ivahah is uſed for ſhort excurſions to ſea, ar 
is wall- ſided and flat-bottomed ; the Pahie for long 
voyages, and is bow - ſided and ſharp-bottomed. Th, 
Ivahahs. are all of the ſame figure, but of differen 
ſizes, and uſed for different purpoſes ; their lengthz 
from ſeventy-two feet to ten, but the breadth i 
no means in proportion, for thoſe of ten feet are abu 


two. There is the fighting Ivahah, the fiſhing ln 
hah, and the travelling Ivahah; for ſome of the 
go from one iſland to another, The fighting Ivahi 
is by far the longeſt, and the head and ſtern are cot 
derably raiſed above the body, in a ſemicircular forn, 
particularly the ſtern, which is ſometimes ſeventeen oi: 
eighteen feet high, though the boat itſelf is (carcrM® 
three. 'I heſe never go to ſea ſingle, but are faſtei 
together, ſide by ſide, at the diſtance of about thre 
feet, by ſtrong poles of wood, which are laid act 
them and laſhed to the gunwales. Upon theſe, in tt 
fore-part, a ſtage or platform is raiſed, about ten « 
twelve feet long, and ſomewhat wider than the bon 
which is ſupported by pillars about fix feet high; upn 
this ſtage ſtand the fighting men, whoſe miſſile weapon 
are ſlings and ſpears; for, among other ſingularities 
the manners of theſe people, their bows. and arront 
are uſed only for diverſion, as we throw quoits: bt 
low theſe ſtages fit the rowers, who reeeive from the 
thoſe that are wounded, and furniſh freſh men to & 
cend in their room. Some of theſe have a platton 
of bamboos, or other light wood, through their whit 
length, ang conſiderably. broader, by means of whid 
they will carry a great number of men; but we lil 

only one fitted in this manner. | 
The fiſhing Ivahahs vary in length from about fa 
feet to the ſmalleſt ſize, uhich is about ten; all in 
are of the length of twenty-five ſect and upwards, # 
w hate 
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whatever ſort, occaſionally carry fail. The travelling 
Ivahah is always double, and furniſhed with a ſmall 
neat houſe about five or fix feet broad, and ſix or ſe- 
ven feet long, which is faſtened upon the fore- part for 
the convenience of the principal people, who fit in them 
by day, and ſleep in them at night. The fiſhing Iva- 
hahs are ſometimes joined together, and have a houſe 
on board; but this is not common. wy TT 
Thoſe which are ſhorter than five and twenty feet, 
ſeldom or never carry fail ; and, though the ſtern riſes 
about four or five feet, have a flat head; and a hoard 
that projects forward about four feet. ee 
The Pahie is alſo of different fizes, from ſixty to 
thirty feet long, but, like the Ivahah, is very narrow. 
One that I meafured was fifty: one feet long, and only 
one foot and a half wide at the top. In the wideſt 
part it was about three feet, and this is the general 
proportion. It does not, however, widen by a+ gra- 
dual ſwell, but, the fides being ſtraight, and parallel, 


le way below the gunwale, it ſwells abruptly, 
cor and draws to a ridge at the bottom; ſo that a tranſ- 
verſe ſection of it has ſomewhat the appearance of the 


mark upon cards, called a Spade, the whole being 
much wider in proportion to its length. Theſe, like 
the largeſt Ivahahs are uſed for fighting, but princi- 
ally for long voyages. The fighting Pahie, which is 


Y the largeſt, is fitted with the ſtage or platform, which 
oi" proportionably larger than thoſe of the Ivahah, as 
beir form enables them to ſuſtain a much greater 


eight. Thoſe that are uſed for failing are generally 
al double; and the middle ſize are ſaid to be the beſt 
ea · boats. They are ſometimes out a month together, 


den oing from iſland to iſland; and ſometimes, as we 
ere credibly informed, they are a fortnight or twenty 
Aon) at ſea, and could keep it longer if they had more 
wich wage for proviſions, and conveniences to hold freſh 


vater. bi; | 
When any of theſe boats carry ſail ſingle, they 
ake uſe of a log of wood, which is faſtened to the 
nd of two poles that lie acroſs the veſſel, and pro- 
Ct from ſix to ten feet, according to the ſize of the 
cel, beyond its fide, ſomewhat like what is uſed b 

F< flying Prog of the 1 Iſlands, and called, - 

2 
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1769. the Account of Lord Anſon's Voyage, an Outrigger 


To this outrigger the ſhrouds are faſtened, and i 
eſſentially neceſlary in trimming the boat when it bloy 
freſh. 

Some of them have one maſt, and ſome two; thy 
are made of a ſingle ſtick, and when the length of th 
canoe is thirty feet, that of the maſt is ſomewhat | 
than five and twenty; it is fixed to a frame that is abo 
the canoe, and .receives a fail of matting about on 
third longer than itſelf; the ſail is pointed at the iq; 
ſquare at the bottom, and curved at the ſide, ſomewhy 
reſembling what we call a ſhoulder of mutton fail, ar 
uſe for boats belonging to men of war; it is placed i 
a frame of wood, which ſurrounds it on every fide, an 
has no contrivance either for reefing or furling; h 
that, if either ſhould become neceſſary, it muſt be c 
away, which, however, in theſe equal climates c 
ſeldom happen. At the top of the malt are faſtened u 
naments of feathers, which are placed inclining o 
liquely forwards ; the ſhape and poſition of which vil 
be conceived at once, from the figure in one of th 
Cuts. | 

The oars or paddles that are uſed with theſe boat 
have a long handle and a flat blade, not unlike a b. 


ker's peel. Of theſe every perſon in the boat has on, 
except thoſe that fit under the awning; and they pu 


her forward with them at a good rate. Theſe boay 
however, admit ſo much water at the ſeams, that or 
perſon, at leaſt, is continually employed in throwing 
out. The only thing in which they excel is landing 


and putting off from the ſhore in a ſurf; by thei 


great length and high ſterns they land dry, wha 
our boats could ſcarcely land at all; and have tk 
_ advantages in putting off, by the height of ik 
ead. 
The Ivahahs are the only boats that are uſed by ti 
inhabitants of Otaheite; but we ſaw ſeveral Pahies thi 
came from other iſlands. Of one of theſe I ſhall gt 


the exact dimenſions from a careful admeaſuremem 


and then particularly deſcribe the manner in which th 
are built, 


Extrem 
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| ; xtreme length from ſtem to ſtern, not wry ole 
= W oning the bending up of either 5 
zreadth in the clear of the top forward 2 
he breadth in the midſhips — 1 6 
*eeadth aft — — I 3 
the bilge forward — — 2 
unn the midſhips — — — 2 11 
1 OY . 22 
epth in the midſhips — 3 4 
eight from the ground on which he ſtood 3 
eight of her head from the ground, without, 
de figure _ — 1 3 
eight of the figure — O 11 
T (eight of the ſtern from the ground 8 9 
co Weight of the figure — _ 2 0 
ca To illuſtrate my deſcription of the manner in which 
0. eſe veſſels are built, C 
o will be neceſſary to | 
wil fer to the figure; in 


Which 44 is the firſt 

am, bb the ſecond, Gs, 
d cc the third. X 
The firſt ſtage or keel, under à a, is made of a tree 
Wpllowed out like a trough; for which the longeſt trees 


pale choſen that can be got, fo that there are never more 
as Wan three in the whole length; the next ſtage under 
on WP, is formed of (trait plank, about four feet long, fif- 
ea inches broad, and two inches thick: the third ſtage, 
ling der cc, is, like the bottom, made of trunks, hol- 
ne wed into. its bilging form; the laſt is alſo cut out of 


unks, ſo that the moulding is of one piece with the 
right. To form theſe parts ſeparately, without ſaw, 
me, chiſſel, or any other iron tool, may well be 
vught no eaſy taſk ; but the great difficulty is to join 
em together. 

When all che parts are prepared, the keel is laid upon 
dcks, and the planks being ſupported by ſtanchions, 
WE {ewed or clamped together with ſtrong thongs of 
ting, which are paſſed ſeveral times through holes 
it are bored with a gouge or auger of bone, that has 


cone, may be inferred from their being ſuſficiently 
F 3 | Waters 


en deſcribed already; and the nicety with which this 
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1769. water-tight for uſe without calking. As the Plaiting 


of Gothic arch, which is completely thatched quite v 


that the Milky-way is always curved laterally; by 
- ſometimes in one direction, and ſometimes in another: 
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ſoon rots in the water, it is renewed at leaſt once: 
year; in order to which, the veſſel is taken entirely i 
pieces. The head and ſtern are rude with reſpect v 
the deſign ; but very neatly finiſhed, and poliſhed u 
the higheſt degree. | 

Theſe Pahies are kept with great care, in a kinda 
houſe built on purpoſe for their reception; the houlg 
are formed of poles ſet upright in the ground, the toy 
of which are drawn towards each other, and faſtenef 
together with their ſtrongeſt cord, ſo as to form a kin 


the ground, being open only at the ends; they ar 
ſometimes fifty or ſixty paces long. 

As connected with the navigation of theſe people, | 
ſhall mention their wonderful ſagacity in foretelling th 
weather, at leait the quarter from which the wind ſh 
blow at a future time; they have ſeveral ways of doin 
this, of which, however, I know but one. They fx, 


and that this curvature is the effect of its being altea 
acted upon by the wind, and its hollow part thereſot 
towards it; fo that, if the ſame eurvature continues: 
night, a correſponding wind certainly blows the net 
day. Of their rules, I ſhall” not pretend to judg; 
but I know that, by whatever means, they can pred 
the weather, at leaſt the wind, with much greater ct 
tainty than we can. 

In their longer voyages, they ſteer by the ſun in tit 
day, and in the night by the ſtars; all of which thy 
diſtinguiſh ſeparately by names, and know in vi 
Part of the heavens they will appeaf in any of tit 
months during which they are viſible in their hr 
rizon ; they alſo know'the time of their annual x 
pearing and diſappearing with more preciſion than vil 
caſily be believed by an European aſtronomer. 
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Of K. Diviſion of Time in Otabeite; Numeration, Cam- 
putation of Diſtance, Language, Diſeaſes, Diſpoſal of 
the Dead, Religion, War, Weapons, and Government; 
with ſome general Obſervations for the Uſe of futur 


Navigators. | 


E were not able to acquire a perfect idea of Time. 
their method of dividing time; but obſerved, 
bat in ſpeaking of it, either paſt or to come, they ne- 
er uſed any term but Malama, which ſignifies Moon. 
f theſe moons they count thirteen, and then begin 
ain; which is a demonſtration that they have a notion 
Wt the ſolar year: but how they compute their months 
> that thirteen of them ſhall be commenſurate with 
he year, we could not diſcover ; for they ſay that each 
nonth has twenty-nine days, including one in which 
he moon is not viſible, They have names for them 
parately, and have frequently told us the fruits that 
'ould be in the ſeaſon, and the weather that would pre- 
ail, in each of them; and they have indeed a name 
br them colleQively, though they uſe it only when 
ey ſpeak of the myſteries of their religion. 
Every day is ſubdivided into twelve parts, each of 
vo hours, of which ſix belong to the day, and fix to 
enight, At theſe diviſions they gueſs pretty nearly 
y the height of the ſun while he is above the horizon; 
ut there are few of them who can gueſs at them, when 
15 below it, by the ſtars. 
In numeration they proceed from one to ten, theNumbe:: 
mber of fingers on both hands; and though they 
pve for each number a different name, they generally 
ke hold of their fingers one by one, ſhifting from 
e hand to the other till they come to the number 
ey want to expreſs. And in other inftances, we 
ſer ved that, when they were converſing with each 
her, they joined ſigns to their words, which were fo 
preſſive that a ſtranger might eafily apprehend their 
leaning, ; 
In counting from ten they repeat the name of that 
mber, and add the word more; ten, and one more 
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1769. is eleven; ten, and two more, twelve; and fo of 1, 
reſt, as we ſay one and twenty, two and twenty. Wh, 

they come to ten and ten more, they have a new dem 

mination, as we ſay a ſcore; and by thefe ſcores thei 

count till they get ten of them, when they have a deny i 
mination for two hundred ; and we never could diſcow 
that they had any denomination to expreſs a great 
number : neither, indeed, do they ſeem to want ay; 
for ten of theſe amount to two thouſand, a greater nu 
ber than they can ever apply. 
| In meaſuring diſtance they are much more defici 
| than in computing numbers, having but one ten 
| which anſwers to fathom ; when they ſpeak of diſtanaliff 
| from place to place, they expreſs it, like the Aft 
by the time that is required to pals it. 
| Language. Their language is ſoft and melodious ; it aboy 
with vowels, and we eaſily learned to pronounce i 
but found it exceedingly difficult to teach them to pn 
nounce a ſingle word of ours; 1 not only fr 
its abounding in conſonants, but from ſome peculiam 
in its ſtructure; for Spaniſh and Italian words, if ei 
3 a vowel, they pronounced with great facility, 
Whether it is copious, we were not ſufficiently . 
quainted with it to know; but it is certainly very ee 
| perfect, for it is almoſt totally without inflexion, be 
| of nouns and verbs. Few of the nouns have moret 
1 one caſe, and few of the verbs more than one tenk 
yet we found no great difficulty in making ourſelt 
mutually underſtood, however ſtrange it may appexi 
ſpeculation. 
They have, however, certain affixa, which, thou 
but few in number, are very uſeful to them, and pu 
zled us extremely. One aſks another, Harre bu 
« Whereare you going?“ the other anſwers, [vabi 
« To my wives;“ upon which the firſt repeating it | 
anſwer interrogatively, To your wives?“ is anf er 
ed, Ivabinereira; © Yes, I am going to my wis e 
Here the ſuffixa era and eira fave ſeveral words to bo 
parties. 
I have inſerted a few of their words, from ub. 
perhaps, ſome idea may be formed of their language 
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Pup 


the bead. 
1 oh , the noſe. 
Woourou, the hair. 

| tou, the mouth. 
WW hco, he teeth. 
rero, the tongue. 
eu-eumi, the beard. 
W:raboa, tbe threat. 
mo, the ſboulders. 
ah, the back. 
ma, tbe breaſt. 

em , the nipples. 
Doo, the belly. 

ma, the arm. 
porema, the band. 
znneo, the fingers. 
Wen, the nails. 

dube, the buttocks. 
jouhah, the thighs. 
ia, tbe legs. 

poa, the feet. 

da, a bog. 

a, 2 for. 

ree, a dog. 

re- eure, iron. 

roo, bread-fruit. 
aree, coroa-nuts. 

a, bananas. 

ee, wild plantains. 


> beads. 


u, 4 garment. 


e, a fruit like apples. 


1 harre, a bouſe. 
nennua, a high i/land. 
v6 Mu, a low iſland. 


ro, 2/00. 
e, bone, 
hie , fleſb 
ages e, fat. 
ea, lean 


'huru, bair, 


? matawewwe, pearls. 


e, anotber like cheſtnuts. 
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Eraow, a tree. 
Ama, à branch. 
Tiale, a flower. 
Huero, fruit. 
Etummoo, the ſtem. 
Aaa, the root. 
Eiherre, herbaceous plants. 
Ooopa, à pigeon. 
Avigne, a paroquet. 
A- a, another ſpecies. 
Mannu, a bird. 
Mora, a duck. 
Mattow, a fiſb-bock. 


Toura, a rope. 


. Mow, a ſhark. 


Mahi-mahi, à dolpbin. 
Mattera, a fiſhing-rod. 
Eupea, a net. 
Mahanna, the ſun, 
Malama, the moon. 
Whettu, @ /ar. 
Whettu-euphe, à comet. 
Erai, the ſty. 

Eatta, a cloud. 

Miti, goed. 

Eno, bad. 

A, yes. 

Ima, no. 

Paree, ugly. 

Paroree, bungry. 

Pia, full. 

Timahah, heavy. 
Mama, Jight. 

Poto, ſbort. 

Roa, tall. 

Nehenne, feet. 
Mala-mala, bitter. 
Whanno, to go far. 
Harre, 10 go. 

Arrea, to ſtay. 


Encho, to remain. 


Rohe-rohe, to be tired. 
Maa, to eat. 
Inoo, 
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Inoo, to drink. Worridde, to be angry, 
Ete, to under/tand. Teparahi, to beat. 
Warrido, to fleal. . 


Among people whoſe food is ſo ſimple, and who, j 
general, are ſeldom drunk, it is ſcarcely neceſſary y 
ſay, that there are but few diſeaſes; we ſaw no criti 
diſeaſe during our ſtay upon the iſland, and but h 
inſtances of ſickneſs, which were accidental fits of 
cholic. The natives, however, are afflicted with th 
eryſipelas, and cutaneous eruptions of the ſcaly kin 
very nearly approaching to a leproſy. "Thoſe in wha 
this diſtemper was far advanced, lived in a ſtated 
ſecluſion from all ſociety, each in a ſmall houſe bu 
upon ſome unfrequented ſpot, where they were y 


plied with proviſions ; but whether they had any ho 


of relief, or languiſhed out the remainder of their lin 
in ſolitude and deſpair, we could not learn. We d 
ſerved alſo a few who had ulcers upon different parts 
their bodies, ſome of which had a very virulent appez: 
ance; yet they ſeemed not much to be regarded by thi 
who were afflicted with them, for they were left intir 
without application, even to keep off the flies. 
Where intemperance produces no diſeaſes, there wi 
be no phyſicians by profeſſion ;- yet where there is ff 
ferance, there will always be attempts to relieve; at 


where the cauſe of the miſchief and the remedy un 


alike unknown, thefe will naturally be directed by i 
perſtition : thus it happens, that in this country, andi 
all others which are not further injured by luxury, 6 
improved by knowledge, the management of the ſd 
falls to the lot of the prieſt. The method of cure thi 
is practiſed by the prieſts of Otaheite, conſiſts chief d 
prayers and ceremonies. When he vifits his pat! 
he repeats certain ſentences, which appear to be b 
forms contrived for the occaſion, and at the ſame ti 
plaits the leaves of the cocoa-nut into different fg 
very neatly; ſome of theſe he faſtens to the-6ngers i 
toes of the ſick, and often leaves behind him a | 
branches of the theſpecia populnea, which they al 
E' midhs ;, theſe ceremonies are repeated till the pal 


recovers or dies. If he recovers, they fay the rem 
| al 4 


6 
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ed him; if he dies, they ſay the diſeaſe was incur- 1769. 
le; in which, perhaps, they do not much differ from 
e cuſtom of other countries. 
lt we had judged of their ſkill in ſurgery from the 
Feadful ſcars which we ſometimes ſaw, we ſhould have 
zppoſed it to be much ſuperior to the art not only of 
er phyſicians, but of ours. We ſaw one man whoſe 
ce was almoſt intirely deſtroyed : his nofe, including 
je bone, was perfectly flat, and one cheek and one eye 
ere ſo beaten in, that the hollow would almoſt receive 
man's fiſt, yet no ulcer remained: and our compa- 
on, Tupia, had been pierced quite through his body 
Wy a ſpear, headed with the bone of a ſting-ray, the 
eapon having entered his back, and come out juſt under 
s breaſt; but, except in reducing diſlocations and 
actures, the beſt ſurgeon can contribute very little to 
ie cure of a wound; the blood itſelf is the beſt vulne- 
ry balſam, and when the juices of the body are pure, 
d the patient is temperate, nothing more is neceſſary, 
an aid to Nature, in the cure of the worſt wound, 
jan the keeping it clean. 
Their commerce with the inhabitants of Europe has, 
dwever, already entailed upon them that dreadful curſe 
hich avenged the inhumanities committed by the Spa- 
ards in America, the venereal diſeaſe. As it is certain 
at no European veſſel, beſides our own, except the 
olphin, and the two that were under the command of 
lonſ. Bougainville, ever viſited this iſland, it muſt 
ther have been brought by one of them, or by us. 
hat it was brought by the Dolphin, Captain Wallis 
ks demonſtrated, in the account of her voyage, in the 
| volume, and nothing is more certain, than that 
hen we arrived it had made moſt dreadful ravages in 
e iſland. One of our people contracted it within five 
Is after we went on ſhore, and by the enquiries 
ong the natives, which this occaſioned, we learned, 
hen we came to underſtand a little of their language, 
at it had been brought by the veſſels which had been 
ere about fifteen months before us, and had lain on 
eKaſt ſide of the iſland. They diſtinguiſhed it by a 
ame of the ſame import with rattenne/5, but of a more 
| extenſive 
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extenſive ſignification, and deſcribed, in the molt py 
thetic terms, the ſufferings of the firſt victims to U 
rage, and told us, that it cauſed the hair and the nails 
fall off, and the fleſh to rot from the bones; that 
ſpread a univerſal terror and conſternation among then 
ſo that the ſick were abandoned by their neareſt re, 
tions, leſt the calamity ſhould ſpread by contagion, ay 
left to periſh alone in ſuch miſery as till then had nem 
been known among them. We had ſome reaſon, hoy. 
ever, to hope that they had found out a ſpecific ton 
it. During our ſtay upon the iſland we ſaw none i 
whom it had made a great progreſs; and one who ut 
from us infected, returned after a ſhort time in perk 
health; and by this it appeared, either that the diſet 
had cured itſelf, or that they were not unacquaint 
with the virtues of ſimples, nor implicit dupes toth 
ſuperſtitious follies of their prieſts. We endeavouredy 
learn the medical qualities which they imputed to ther 
lants, but our knowledge of their language was i 
imperfect for us to ſucceed. If we could have learnd 
their ſpecific for the venereal diſeaſe, if ſuch they hay 
it would have been of great advantage to us, for wha 
we left the iſland it had been contracted by more thy 
half the people on board the ſhip. IN 
It is impoſſible but that, in relating incidents, may 
particulars with reſpect to the cuſtoms, opinions, al 
works of thefe people ſhould be anticipated; to ava 
repetition, therefore, I ſhall only ſupply deficiencs 
Of the manner of diſpoſing of their dead, much hy 
been faid already. I muſt more explicitly obſerve, ths 
there are two places in which the dead are depoſited; 
one a kind of ſhed, where the fleſh is ſuffered to putrily 
the other an encloſure, with ereQions of ſtone, when 
the bones are afterwards buried. The fheds are calld 
Tuparow, and the encloſures Morat. The Mon 
are alfo places of worſhip, | 
As ſoon as a native of Otaheite is known to be dea 
the houſe is filled with relations, who deplore their lo 
ſome by loud lamentations, and ſome by leſs clamorot 
but more genuine expreſſions of grief, Thoſe who 1 
in the neareſt degree of kindred, and are really affedit 


by the event, are ſilent; the reſt are one momeil 
uttering 
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ering paſſionate exclamations in a chorus, and the 1769. 


t laughing and talking, without the leaſt appearance 
concern. In this manner the remainder of the day 
which they aſſemble is ſpent, and all the ſucceeding 
hr, On the next morning the body is ſhrouded in 
ir cloth, and conveyed to the ſea fide upon a bier, 
ich the bearers ſupport upon their ſhoulders, attend- 
by the prieſt, who having prayed over the body, re- 
ts his ſentences during the proceſſion ; when it ar- 
es at the water's edge, it is ſet down upon the beach; 
prieſt renews his prayers, and taking up ſome of the 
ter in his hands, ſprinkles it towards the body, but 
vpon it; it is then carried back forty or fifty yards, 
1 ſoon after brought again to the beach, where the 
yers and ſprinkling are repeated. It is thus removed 
kwards and forwards ſeveral times; and while theſe 
emonies have been performing a houſe has been built, 
j a ſmall ſpace of ground railed in. In the centre of 
c houſe, or Tupapow, poſts are ſet up to ſupport the 
, which is at length conveyed thither, and placed 
pn it, and here the body remains to putrify till the 
is wholly waſted from the bones. 
heſe houſes of corruption are of a ſize proportioned 
he rank of the perſon whoſe body they are to contain; 
ſe allotted to the lower claſs are juſt ſufficient to cover 
bier, and have no railing round them. The largeſt 
ever ſaw was eleven yards long, and ſuch as theſe 
ornamented according to the abilities and inclination 
the ſurviving kindred, who never fail to lay a profu- 
of good cloth about the body, and fometimes almoſt 
er the outſide of the houſe. Garlands of the fruit of 
palm-nut, or pandanus, and cocoa leaves, twiſted by 
prieſts in myſterious knots, with a plant called by 
m Etbee no Morai, which is particularly conſecrated 
funeral ſolemnities, are depoſited about the place; 
viſion and water are afſo left at a little diſtance, of 
ch, and of other decorations, a more particular 
ription has been given already. 
is ſoon as the body is depoſited in the Tupapow, 
mourning is renewed. The women aſſemble, and 
led to the door by the neareſt relation, who ſtrikes 
a ſhark's 
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1769. a ſhark's tooth ſeveral times into the crown of her hi 
en the blood copiouſly follows, and is carefully recen 
upon pieces of linen, which are thrown under the h 
The reſt of the women follow this example, and 
ceremony is repeated at the interval of two or thy 
days, as long as the zeal and ſorrow of the parties ki 
out. The tears alſo which are ſhed upon theſe c 
ſions, are received upon pieces of cloth, and offereiif 
oblations to the dead: ſome of the young people cu: 
their hair, and that is thrown under the bier with vii 
offerings. This cuſtom is founded upon a notion 
the ſoul of the deceaſed, which they believe to «il 
1 a ſeparate ſtate, is hovering about the place where 
| body is depoſited: that it obſerves the actions of the 
| vivors, and is gratified by ſuch teſtimonies of ti 
|; affection and grief. 
| a Two or three days after theſe ceremonies have x 
| © commenced by the women, during which the n 
. ſeem to be wholly inſenſible of their loſs, they ale 
| gin to perform their part. The neareſt relations u 
= it in turn to aſſume the dreſs, and perform the of 
| which have already been particularly deſcribed int 
| account of Tubourai Tamaide's having aQed as dh 
mourner to an old woman, his relation, who died ub 
we were in the iſland. One part of the cereman 
however, which accounts for the running away cf i 
people as ſoon as this proceſſion is in ſight, has not bn 
mentioned. The chief mourner carries in his hand 
long flat ſtick, the edge of which is ſet with ſha 
teeth, and in a phrenzy, which his grief is ſuppoſ 
have inſpired, he runs at all he ſees, and if any of ia 
happen to be overtaken, he ſtrikes them moſt unme! 
fully with this indented cudgel, which cannot fall 
wound them in a dangerous manner. 

Theſe proceſſions continue at certain intervals" 
five moons, but are leſs and leſs frequent, by a gr! 
diminution, as the end of that time approaches. Vi 
it is expired, what remains of the body is taken dit 
trom the bier, and the bones having been ſcraped 
waſhed very clean, are buried, according to the il 
of the perſon, either within or without a Mora: 
the deceaſed was an Earee, or Chief, his ſcul 
not buried with the reſt of the bones, but is wrafſf 
up in fine cloth, and put up in a kind of box max" 
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dat purpoſe, which is alſo placed in the Morai. This 1769. 
fer is called Etubarre no te Orometua, the houſe o 
teacher or maſter. After this the mourning ceaſes, 
cept ſome of the women continue to be really afflicted 
r the loſs, and in that caſe they will ſometimes ſuddenly 
und themſelves with the ſhark's tooth wherever they 
zppen to be: this perhaps will account for the paſſion 
grief in which Terapo wounded herſelf at the fort; 
e accidental circumſtance might forcibly revive the 
embrance of a friend or relation whom the had loſt, 
th a pungency of regret and tenderneſs which forced 
ent by tears, and prompted her to a repetition of the 
eral rite. | 

The ceremonies, however, do not ceaſe with the 
urning : prayers are (lill ſaid by the prieſt, who is 
ll paid by the ſurviving relations, and offerings made 
the Morai. Some of the things, which from time 
time are depoſited there, are emblematical : a young 
pntain repreſents the deceaſed, and the bunch of fea- 
rs the deity who is invoked. The prieſt places him- 
f over-againſt the ſymbol of the God, accompanied 
ſome of the relations, who are furniſhed with ſmall 
ering, and repeats his oraiſon in a ſet form, conſiſting 
ſeparate ſentences; at the ſame time weaving the 
ves of the cocoa-nut into different forms, which he 
erwards depoſits upon the ground where the bones 
e been interred ; the deity is then addreſſed by a 
ill ſcreech, which is uſed only upon that occaſion. 


5. . 
Of the religion of theſe people, we were not able toReligioa. 
ure any clear and conſiſtent knowledge: we found 
Ke the religion of moſt other countries, involved in 
ſtery, and perplexed with apparent inconſiſtences. 
8 religious language is alſo here, as it is in China, 
* etent from that which is uſed in common; ſo that 

pia, who took great pains to inſtruct us, having no 
as to expreſs his. meaning which we underſtood, 
e us lectures to very little purpoſe : what we learnt, 
Fever, I will relate with as much perſpicuity as I can. 
Nothing is more obvious to a rational being, however 
_— or ſtupid, than that the univerſe and its various 
"ale ts, as far as they fall under his notice, were pro- 


duced 


* hen the prieſt retires, the tuft of feathers is removed, 
10 0 the proviſions left to putrify, or be devoured by the 
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1769. duced by ſome agent inconceivably more powerful thy Wi 

ww — inſelf; and nothing is more difficult to be conceivg Ml 

even by the moſt ſagacious and knowing, than the * 

duction of them from nothing, which among us is ei 

preſſed by the word Creation. It is natural thereſor 

as no Being apparently capable of producing the univet 

is to be ſeen, that he ſhould be ſuppoſed to reſide | 

ſome diſtant part of it, or to be in his nature inviſihl 

and that he ſhould have originally produced all thy 

now exiſts in a manner ſimilar to that in which nat: 

is renovated by the ſucceſſion of one generation to ang 

ther: but the idea of procreation includes in it thatd 

two perſons, and from the conjunction of two perſay 

theſe people imagine every thing in the univerſe eithy 
originally or derivatively to proceed. 

The Supreme Deity, one of theſe two firſt being 
they cail TAROATAIHETOOMOO, and the other, wha 
they ſuppoſe to have been a rock, Teraya. A day 
ter of theſe was TETTOWMATATAYO, the year, « 
thirteen months collectively, which they never nant 
but upon this occaſion, and ſhe, by the common fathe, 
produced the months, and the months, by conjundin 
with each other, the days: the ſtars they ſuppoſe pu 
to be the immediate offspring of the firſt pair, and pan 
to have increaſed among themſelves : and they have tt 
fame notion with reſpeQ to the different ſpecies of plank 
Among other progeny of Tarcataihetoomoo and Tepapy 
they ſuppoſe an inferior race of deities whom they al 
EaTuas. Tuo of theſe Eatuas, they ſay, at ſomen 
mote period of time, inhabited the earth, and were tit 

parents of the firſt man. When this man, their con 
mon anceſtor, was born, they ſay that he was roun 
like a ball, but that his mother, with great care, dies 
out his limbs, and having at length moulded him int 
his preſent form, ſhe called him EorRHE, which ſign 
fies /ini/hed, That being prompted by the univerſal 
ſtin& to propagate his kind, and being able to find nl 
female but his mother, he begot upon her a daugitth 
and upon the daughter other daughters for ſeveral g 
rations, before there was a ſon: a ſon, however, bei 
at length born, he, by the aſſiſtance of his ſiſters, fc 
pled the world. 5 


ROUND THE WORLD. 
Beſides their daughter Tettowrnatatayo, the Hirſt prs- 
nitors of nature had a ſon, whom they called TANRE. 
roataihetoomoo, the Supreme Deity, they emphati- 
ly ſtyle the Cauſer of Earthquakes; but their prayers 
more generally addreſſed to Taneg whom they ſup- 

e to take a greater part in the affairs of mankind. 
rue ſubordinate deities, or Eatuas, which are- nts 
tous, are of both ſexes; the male are worſhipped by 
nen, and the female by the women: and each — 
rais to u hieh the other ſex are not admitted, thoug 
have alſo Morais common to both Men perform 
| bf prieſt to both fexes, but ench ſex has its 
ſts, for thoſe who officiate” for one — he not off. 

te for he othet⸗ 22 
hey delieve tlie immornlity of the foul, at Jeaſbits 
ence in'a ſeparate ſtate; and that there are two-ſiz 

ions of different dagrees of happineſs, ſomewhat 
logous to'Vurtheaven and Hell: the ſuperior:ſituation 
call Taviruarbetai, the other Fiahobes. 'T 
bhowever, conſider them as plates of reward and 
ſhment; but as receptacles for different claſfes; the 
for their chiefs and prinerpal people, the other for 
ſe of inferior rank, for they do not fuppoſe that theit 
ons here in the deaſt inffuenee theit future ſtate, or 
ed that they come under the cognizance” of their 
ies at all. Their religion, therefore; if it has no in- 
nce upon their morals, is at teaſt difintereſte;7 and 

r expreſſions of + adoration and reverence, whether 
vords or actions, ariſe only from an tumble ſenſe of 

r own inferiority, an and che ineffable INS of 

ne perfection. 3 277 enge! 
he character of the prief@.r Tahows is ned 

claſs is numerous, and conſiſts of all ranks of people; 
chief, however, is generally the younger brother of 

2 family; and is reſpected in a degree next to their 

5. Oft the little knowledge that is poſſeſſed in this 
ry, the prieſts have the greateſt ſhare ; but ir con- 
principally im an acquaintance'with the names! arid 

$'of the different Eatuas or ſubordinate divinities, 
he opinions concerning the origin of things, which 
deen traditionally preſerved among the order: in 
hed ſentences; of which: ſame will repeat am iti 

01. II. 3 credible 
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1769. credible number, tho? but very few. of the words 1y 
are uſed in their common dis lect occur iu them, 
Ihe prieſts, however, are ſuperior to the reſt qi 
people in the knowledge of navigation and aſtro 
and indeed the ame Tahowa ſignifies nothing oil 
than a man of knowledge. As there. are prieſts of «ith 

claſs, they officiate only among that clas. to which H 

belong: che ptieſt of the inferior claſs. is, bever cli 
upon by thoſe of ſuperior rank, nor will the prieſt a 

periot rank officiate: for; any of the infetior olaſſ. 
„Marr iage in this dſtand, as appeared focus, is noth 
more:than:an agreement:between the wan and won 
Vith. which the! prieſt has mo,capcern, Where it jy 
traced it appears to be pretty well kept, tho? ſomein 
the patties ſeparate hy mutual conſent, and in that ci 
divorce taken place with as little trouble as a he mani 
22 But tho' the prieſthood: has laid tha people unde 
tax; for. a: nuptial benediction, there: are tn opetu 
Mhich it bas appropriated, and ſrom hich it dey 
conſiderable advantages. Que is tsttio wing, aud theo 
circumciſion, tho nbither of, them have fan one 
with-rehgion. The tattowing has been dizſcribed alte 
Circumeiſion haa been adapted mętely from motim 
cleanlineis; it candot indesil properly be called cim 
eiſion, becauſe. the prepuce'is not mutilated by a ci 
lar wound, hut only ſlit theo the upper part, to pron 
its conttactiug over the glans. As neither of theſe 
be performed by any but . prieſt, and as tö be wit 
either: is the greateſt diſgrace, they may be confidant 

28 A glaim 10 ſurplice ſees, lite out marriages and 
ſtenings which are chearfully and liberally paid, not 
cording to any ſettled! ſtipead, hut the rank and abili 
ot the parties or their friend.. 
The Morai, as has been already obſerved, is at u 
2 burying ground and a place of worſhip, and in 
e our churches, too much reſemble. it. 
ian, however, approaches his Morai with a revett 
and humility that diſgraces the Chriſtzan, not bea 
he holds any thing ſacred that is there, but becauk 
there worſhips an inviſihle divinity, from whom, 6 
he neither hopes cor reward; nor fears puniſhment 
his hand, he always expreſſes the ptofoundeſt hom 
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nd moſt humble adoration. I have already given a 
ery particular deſcription both of the Morais and the 
Itars that are placed near them, When an Indian is 
bout to worſhip at the Morai, or brings his offering 
> the altar, he always uncovers his body to the waiſt, 
nd his looks and attitude are ſuch as ſufficiently expreſs 
correſponding diſpoſition ot mind. 
It did not appear to us that theſe people are, in any 
ſtance, guilty of idolatry ; at leaſt they do not worſhip 
y thing that is the work of their hands, nor any viſible 
art of the creation. This iſland, indeed, and the reſt 
lat lie near it, have a particular bird, ſome a heron, 
d others a king's-fiſher, to which they pay a peculiar 
gard, and concerning which they have ſome ſuperſti- 
bus notions, with reſpect to good and bad fortune, as 
have of the ſwallow and robin-red- breaſt, giving 
em the name of EaTua, and by no means killing or 
leſting them; yet they never addreſs a petition to 
em, or approach them with any act of adoration. 
Tho? I dare not aſſert that theſe people, to whom the 
of writing, and conſequently the recording of laws, 
utterly unknown, live under a regular form of go- 
rament z yet a ſubordination is eſtabliſhed among 
m, that greatly reſembles the early ſtate of every 
tion in Europe under the feudal ſyſtem, which ſecured 
rty to the molt licentious excels to a few, and en- 
led the moſt abject ſlavery upon the reſt. 
Their orders are, Earee rahie, which anſwers to the 
g; Earee, baron; Manahouni, vaſſal; and Toutou, 
lain, The Earee rahie, of which there are two in 
$ iſland, one being the ſovereign of each of the pe- 
ſulas of which it conſiſts, is treated with great re- 
Q by all ranks, but it did not appear to us to be in- 
ſted with ſo much power as was exerciſed by the 
es in their own diſtricts; nor indeed did we, as I 
e before obſerved, once ſee the ſovereign of Obe- 
dnoo, while we were in the iſland, The Earees are 
ls of one or more of the diſtricts into which each 
the peninſulas is divided, of which there may be 
ut an hundred in the whole iſland ; and they par- 
out their territories to the Manahounies, who cul- 
ate each his part which he holds under the baron, 
G 2 The 
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The loweſt claſs, called Toutous, ſeem to be ne 
under the ſame circumſtances as the villains in feud! 
governments; theſe do all the laborious work, they cu. 
tivate the land under the Manahounies, who are onh 
nominal cultivators for the lord; they fetch wood a 
water, and, under the direction of the miſtreſs of the 
mily, dreſs the viQtuals ; they alſo catch the fiſh, 

Each of the Earees keeps a kind of court, and hy 
a great number of attendants, chiefly the younger by. 
thers of their own tribe; and among thoſe ſome hal 
particular offices, but of what nature exactly we cou 
not tell. One was called the Eowa no l' Earee, and u 
other the Whanno no PEaree, and theſe were frequen. 
ly diſpatched to us with meſſages. Of all the com 
of theſe Farees, that of Tootzhah was the moſt ſpl 
did, as indeed might reaſonably be expected, becat 
he adminiſtered the government for Outou, his nepbes 
who was Earee rahie of Obereonoo, and lived upon h 
eſtate, The child of the baron, or Earee, as well 
of the ſovereign, or Earee rahie, ſucceeds to the tit 
and honours of the father, as ſoon as it is born; | 
that a baron, who was yeſterday called  Earee, al 
was approached with the ceremony of lowering ti 
garments, fo as to uncover the upper part of the bodj 
is to-day, if his wife was laſt night delivered of a chil 
reduced to the rank of a private man, all marks d 
reſpeQ being transferred to the child, if it is ſufferedU 
live, though the father ſtill continues poſſeſſor ai 
adminiſtrator of his eſtate : probably this cuſtom is 
its ſhare, among other inducements, in forming theb 
cieties called Arreoy, 

If a general attack happens to be made upon! 
land, every diſtrict, under the command of an E 
ree, is obliged to furniſh -its proportion of fold 
for the common defence, The number furniſhed 
the principal diſtriats, which Tupia recolleQed, wit 
added together, amounted, as I have obſerved bela 
to (680. | | 

Upon ſuch occaſions, the united force of the wil 
and is commanded in chief by the Earee rabie. ! 


vate differences between two Earees, are decide 
| the 


} 
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xterity; pikes headed with the ſtings of ſting-rays, 
d clubs of about ſix or ſeven feet long, made of a 
ry hard heavy wood. Thus armed, they are ſaid to 
ght with great obſtinacy, which is the more likely to 


| by true, as it is certain that they give no quarter to ei- 
er man, woman, or child, who is ſo unfortunate as 
IS tall into their hands during the battle, or for ſome 
coul urs afterwards, till their paſſion, which is always 


zolent, though not laſting, has ſubſided, 

The Earee rahie of Obereonoo, while we were here, 
as in perfect amity with the Earee rahie of Tiarre- 
jo, the other peninſula, tho' he took to himſelf the 
e of king of the whole iſland; this, however, pro- 
Wiced no more jealouſy in the other ſovereign, than the 
le of King of France, aſſumed by our Sovereign does. 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 


elle 

eln a government ſo rude, it cannot be expected that 
„ cributive juſtice ſhould be regularly adminiſtered; 
indeed where there is ſo little oppoſition of inte- 
; th |, in conſequence of the facility with which every 
bo petite and paſſion is gratified, there can be but few 
chill mes. There is nothing like money, the common 
ks U edium by which every want and every wiſh is ſup- 
need to be gratified, by thoſe who do not poſſeſs it; 
ere is no apparently permanent good, which either 


aud or force can unlawfully obtain; and when all 
de crimes that are committed by the inhabitants of 
vilized countries to get money, are ſet out of the ac- 
bunt, not many will remain; add to this, that where 
e commerce with women is reſtrained by no law, 


een will ſeldom be under any temptation to commit. 
altery, eſpecially as one woman is always leſs pre- 
vba red to another, where they are leſs diſtinguiſhed by 


rlonal decorations, and the adventitious circumſtan- 
's which are produced by the varieties of art, and the 
finements of ſentiment. That they are thieves is 
ue; but as among theſe people no man can be much. 
ured or benefitted by theft, it is not neceſſary to re- 
dan it by ſuch puniſhments, as in other countries 

| 3 art 


eir own people, without at all diſturbing the general 1769. 
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Their weapons are ſlings, which they uſe with great weapons | 
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196g. are abſolutely neceſſary to the very exiſtence of ci 
Lym ſociety. Tupia, however, tells us, that adultery in 
ſometimes committed as well as theft. In all il 
where an injury has been committed, the puniſhneyWil 
of the offender lies with the ſufferer. Adultery, if vi 
parties are caught in the fad, is ſometimes puniſh 
with death, in the firſt ardour of reſentment ; by Wl 
without circumſtances of immediate provocation, (| 
female ſinner ſeldom ſuffers more than a beating, 
puniſhment, however, is enforced by no Jaw, nor take 
into the hand of any magiſtrate, it is not often inflidg 
unleſs the injured party is the ſtrongeſt ; tho? the cha 
| do ſometimes puniſh their immediate dependents, ir 
| faults committed againſt each other, and even the& 
| pendents of others, if they are accuſed of any offen 
committed in their diſtrict. ' * | 

Having now given the beſt deſcription that I cand 
| the iſland in its preſent ſtate, and of the people, wi 
their cuſtoms and manners, language and arts, I ful 

' 


only add a few general obſervations, which may be fu 
l to future navigators, if any of the ſhips of Great Brin 
1 ſhould receive orders to viſit it. As it produces nothin 
| that appears to be convertible into an article of trad, 
and can be uſeful only by affording refreſhments toſhp 
ping in their paſſage thro? theſe ſeas, it might be mat 
to anſwer this purpoſe in a much greater degree, 
tranſporting thither ſheep, goats, and horned cattle, wi 
European garden-ſtuff, and other uſeful vegetable 
which there is the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe will flounl 
in ſo fine a climate, and ſo rich a ſoil, 

Though this and the neighbouring iſlands lie wil 
in the tropic of Capricorn, yet the heat is not trot 
bleſome, nor did the winds blow conſtantly from itt 
eaſt, We had frequently a freſh gale from the 8. N 
for two or three days, and ſometimes, though 1 
ſeldom, from the N. W Tupia reported, that ſouſ. 
weſterly winds prevail in October, November, 1 
December, and we have no doubt of the fact. Wia 
the winds are variable, they are always accompunit 
by a ſwell from the 8. W. or W. S. W. there is ab 
a ſwell from the ſame points when it is calm, and it 


atmoſphere loaded with clouds, which is a ſure ind 
catiol 
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non thät the winds are variable, or weſterly out at 
; for with the ſettled trade-wind the weather is 


* f 

CRANES 5 i ro | 
4 | The meeting with weſterly winds, within the gene- 
f th limits of the eaſtern trade, has induced {ome navi- 
1 tors to ſuppoſe that they. were near ſome large tract 
by land, of which, however, I think-they are no in- 


ation. ä 
i has been found, both by us and the Dolphin, that 
trade - u ind, in theſe parts, does not extend farther 


ry the me than twenty degrees,” beyond which, we 
„ee crall, found a gale from the weſtward; and it is 
* ſonable to ſuppoſe, that when theſe winds: blow. 
* png the will drive back the eaſterly wind, and con- 


ovently incroach upon the limits within which the 
Wiſtantly blow, and thus neceſſarily produce variable 
nds, as either happens to prevail, and a ſouth weſt- 
y ſwell. This ſuppoſition is the more probable, as 
is well known that the trade-winds blow but faintly 
ſome diffance within their limits, and therefore may 
more eaſily ſtopped or repelled by a wind in the con- 
ry direction: it is alſo well known, that the limits 
the trade winds vary, not only at different ſeaſons 
the year, but ſometimes at the ſame ſeaſon in differ- 
t years, | 

7 here is therefore no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that ſouth 
ſterly winds, within theſe limits, are cauſed by the 
nity of large tracts of land, eſpecially as they are 
ways accompanied with a large (well, in the ſame di- 
Qtion in which they blow; and we find a much 
eater ſurf beating upon the ſhores of the ſouth-weſt 
le of the iſlands that are ſituated juſt within the li- 
its of the trade-wind, than upon any other part of 
em. 


oi}. rable as in any part of the world. A ſouth or S. by 
moon makes high water in the bay of Matavai, at 
e taheite; but the water very ſeldom riſes perpendicu- 
riel FP"! above ten or twelve inches. 


The variation of the compaſs I found to be 4 46 


| che Petter y, this being the reſult of a great number of 
iel made with four of Dr. Knight's needles, adapt- 
tiol G 4 | ed 


The tides about theſe iflands are perhaps as inconſi- 
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ed to azimuth compaſſes. Theſe compaſſes I thougy 
the beſt that could, be produced, yet, when applied 
the meridian line, I found them to differ, not only a 
from another, ſometimes a degree and an half, but in 
ſame needle, half-a degree from itſelf, in differey 
trials made on the ſame-day; ayd I do not rememhy 
that I have ever found two needlts which exactly agrey 
at the ſame time and place, though I have often ſouy 
the ſame needle agree with itſelf, in ſeveral trials mi 
one after the other. This imperfection of the need 
however, is of no conſequence to navigation, as they, 
riation can always be found to a degree 4 
more than ſufficient for all nautical purpoſes. 


CHAP. VII. 


A D-ſcription of ſeveral other Iſlands in the Mig 
bourbood of Otabeite, with various Incident; iff te 


dramatic Entertainment ; and many Particular: n: 
lative to the Cuſloms and Manners of the lulu. 
lants. 0 * | i 


F TER parting with our. friends, we made u 

eaſy ſail, with gentle breezes and clear weathe, 
and were informed by Tupia, that four of the neigt 
bouring iſlands, which he diſtinguiſhed by the nan 
of HUAHEIxRE, ULIETEA, OTAHA, and BoLaBoly 
lay at the diſtance of between one and two days {i 
from Otaheite ; and that hogs, fowls, and other u. 
freſhments, with which we had of late been but (pi 
ingly ſupplied, were there to be procured in g 
plenty; but having diſcovered, from the hills of Ot 


| heite, an iſland lying to the northward, which he cal 


ed TeTHUROA, I determined firſt to ſtand that wi, 
to take a nearer view of it. It lies N. 4 W. diſtin 
eight leagues from the northern extremity of Otahelt 
upon which we had obſerved the tranſit, and to whid 
we had, for that reaſon, given the name of Polxt 
Venus. We found it to be a ſmall low iſland, an 
were told by Tupia, that it had no ſettled inhabitants 


but was occaſionally viſited by the inhabitants "Y 
. |  hellh 


of accu 


| 
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ite, who ſometimes went thither for a few days to 1769. 
; we therefore determined to ſpend no more time July. 
a farther examination of it, but to go in ſearch of 
naheine and Ulietea, which he deſcribed to be well 
opled, and as large as Otaheite. 
At fix o'clock in the morning of the 14th, the weſter- Friday 14. 
oſt part of EIMEO, or York Iſland, bore S. E. + 8. 
d the body of Otaheite E. 4 8. At noon, the body 
York Iſland: bore E. by S. 4 S. and Port- Royal bay, 
Otaheite, S. 70% 45 E. diſtant 61 miles, and an 
Wand which we took to be Saunders's Iſland, called by 
> natives TAPOAMANAO, bore S. S. W. We allo 
land bearing N. W. 4 N. which Tupia ſaid was 
aheine, | 
On the 15th, it was hazy, with light breezes and Saturd. 15. 
ms ſucceeding each other, ſo that we could fee no 
Wd, and made but little way. Our Indian, Tupia, 
en prayed for a wind to his god, Tane, and as of- 
| boaſted of his ſucceſs, which indeed he took a 
y effeQual method to ſecure; for he never began 
addreſs to Tane, till he ſaw a breeze ſo near that 
* it mult reach the ſhip before his oraiſon was 
over, 
Dn the 16th, we had a gentle breeze; and in the Sunday 16. 
rning about eight o'clock, being cloſe in with the 
th-weſt part of the iſland Huaheine, we ſounded, Huabeine. 
had no bottom with 80 fathom. Some canoes 
= ſoon came off; but the people ſeemed afraid, 
W kept at a diſtance till they diſcovered Tupia, and 
n they ventured nearer. In one of the canoes, that 
eup to the ſhip's fide, was the king of the iſland 
his wife, Upon aſſurances of friendſhip, fre. 
ntly and earneſtly 3 their majeſties and 
e others came on board. At firſt they were ſtruck 
h aſtoniſhment, and wondered at every thing that 
$ ſhewn them, yet they made no enquiries; and, 
hee ning to be ſatisfied with what was offered to their 
vil ce, they made no ſearch after other objects of cu- 
it. with which, it was natural to ſuppoſe, a 
„ ding of ſuch novelty and magnitude as the ſhip 
tant Bt abound. After ſome time they became more fa- 
a iar. 1 was given to underſtand, that the name 
nll, the king was One ; and he propoſed, as a mark 
of 
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176g. of amity, that we ſhould exchange names. To thi 
July- 1 readily conſented; and he was Cookee, for  þ 

IN pronounced my name, and I was Oree, for the reſt 
the time we were together. We found theſe peg 
to be very nearly the ſame with thoſe of Otahene, i 
perſon, dec. language, and every other circumſtany 
except, if Tupia might be believed, that they wal 
not ſteal. | 
, Soon after dinner we came to an anchor, in 
ſmall but excellent harbour on the weſt fide of | 
Hand, which the natives call Own ARTE, in eight 
fathom water, clear ground, and ſecure from i 
winds, I went immediately a- ſnore, accompanied h 
Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, Mr. Monkhouſe, Tu 
King Cookee, and ſome other of the natives, wi 
had been on board ever ſince the morning. Them 
ment we landed, Tupia ſtripped himſelf as lows 
the waiſt, and deſired: Mr. Monkhouſe to do ik 
ſame ; he then ſat down before a great number fk 
natives, who were collected together in a large bot 
or ſhed; for here, as well as at Otaheite, a hou 
conſiſts only of a roof ſupported upon poles; the i 
of us, by his deſire, ſtanding behind. He then bs 
gan a ſpeech, or prayer, which lafted about a quart 
of an hour, the king, who ſtood over-againſt hi 
every now and then anſwering, in what appexredi 
be ſet reſponſes. In the courſe of this harangue, i 

delivered at different times two handkerchiefs, a bla 
ſilk neckcloth, ſome beads, two ſmall bunches of i 
thers, and ſome plantains, as preſents to their 
or God. In return for theſe, he received for ours 
tua, a hog, ſome young plantains, and two ſm 
bunches of feathers, which he ordered to be carried 
board the ſhip. After theſe ceremonies, which * 
ſuppoſed to be the ratification of a treaty between | 
every one was diſmiſſed, to go whither he pleaſed; 
Tupia immediately repaired to offer his oblations at 
of the Morais. 1% 
The next morning, we went on ſhore again, 4 
walked up the hills, where the productions were* 
aaly the ſame as thoſe of Otaheite, except that 
rocks and clay appeared to be more burnt. The hon 
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e neat, and the boat-houſes remarkably large ; one 
t we meaſured was fifty paces long, ten broad, and 
nty-four feet high; the whole formed a pointed 
. like thoſe of our'old cathedrals, which was ſup- 
ed on one ſide by twenty-ſix, and on the other by 
ty pillars, or rather poſts, about two feet high, and 
thick, upon moſt of which were rudely carved the 
ds of men, and ſeveral fanciful devices, not altoge- 
WW unlike thoſe which we ſometimes fee printed from 
Len blocks, at the beginning and end of old books. 
We plains, or flat part of the country, abounded in 
d- fruit, and cocoa-nut trees; in ſome places, how- 
there were ſalt ſwamps and lagoons, which would 
guce neither. | 


176g. 
July. 
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We went again a- ſnore on the 18th, and would have Tueſd. 18. 


Wn the advantage of Tupia's company, in our per- 
ulation; but he was too much engaged with his 
Winds: we took however his boy, whoſe name was 
yETO, and Mr. Banks went to take a farther view 
hat had much engaged his attention before; it was 
dof cheſt or ark, the lid of which was nicely ſew- 
dn, and thatched very neatly with palm- nut leaves: 


725 fixed upon two poles, and ſupported on little 


ges of wood, very neatly carved ; the uſe of the 
s ſeemed to be to remove it from place to place, in 
manner of our ſedan chairs: in one end of it was 
quare hole, in the middle of which was a ring 
hing the ſides, and leaving the angles open ſo as to 
around hole within a ſquare one, The firſt time 
Banks ſaw this coffer, the aperture at the end 
ſtopped with a piece of cloth, which, leſt he 
ld give offence, he left untouched ; probably there 
then ſomething within, but now the cloth was 
away, and, upon looking into it, it was found 
y. The general reſemblance between this repo- 
y and the Ark of the Lord among the Jews is re- 
kable; but it is ſtill more remarkable, that upon 
ning of the boy what it was called, he ſaid, 
are no Eatua, the trouſe of the God: he could how- 
give no account of its ſignification or uſe. We had 
menced a kind of trade with the natives, but it 
ton ſlowly ; for when any thing was offered, not 
af them would take it upon his own judgment, 
| but 
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1769. but collected the opinions of twenty or thirty pe 
0 July. which could not be done without great loſs of tin 
We got, however, eleven pigs, and determined up. 
for more the next day, 
Wedneſ. 19. The next day, therefore, we brought out { 
hatchets, for which we hoped we ſhould have had 
occaſion, upon an iſland which no European had e 
viſited before. Theſe procured us three very ly 
bogs; and as we propoſed to ſail in the afterny 
King Oree and ſeveral others came on board tou 
their leave. To the King I gave a ſmall plate of ne 
ter, on which was ſtamped this inſcription, © Hs 
«« tannic Majeſty's ſhip, Endeavour, Lieutenant, 
« Commander, 16th July, 1769, Huaheire” | 
gave him alſo ſome medals or counters, reſembling 
coin of England, ſtruck in the year 1761, with | 
other preſents ; and he promiſed that with none of the 
particularly the plate, he would ever part. I thou 
it as laſting a teſtimony of our having firſt diſcown 
this iſland, as any we could leave behind; and han 
diſmiſſed our viſitors well ſatisfied, and in great g 
bumour, we ſet ſail about half an hour after two in 
afternoon. 
The iſland of Huaheine, or Huahene, is ſituate 
the latitude of 16 43'S. and longitude 150? 52] 
from Greenwich ; it is diſtant from Otaheite ak 
thirty-one leagues, in the direction of N. 58 W. 
is about ſeven leagues in compaſs, Its ſurface is li 
and uneven, and it has a ſafe and commodious hard 
The harbour, which is called by the natives Owal 
or OwHARRE, lies on the weſt (ide, under the north 
moſt high land; and within the north end of the 
which lies along that ſide of the ifland, there ate. 
inlets, or openings, by which ic may be entered thro 
the reef, about a mile and a half diſtant from 
other; the ſouthermoſt is the wideſt, and on the \ 
ſide of it lies a very ſmall ſandy iſland. 
Huaheine ſeems to be a month forwarder in 1s | 
ductions than Otaheite, as we found the coco 
full of kernel, and ſome of the new bread- fruit f 
eat. Of the cocoa-nuts the inhabitants make 2 
which they call Poe, by mixing them with yams: 
ſcrape both fine, and having incorporated the po 
they put it into a wooden trough, with a numb 
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e tones, by which an oily kind of haſty pudding is 1769. 
tin de, that our people reliſhed very well, eſpecially 
ai was fried. Mr. Banks found not more than 
Wn or twelve new plants; but he obſerved ſome in- 
and a ſpecies of ſcorpion which he had not ſeen 


July, 


— — 


DIE. | 
The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made, and more 


t, than thoſe of Otaheite. Mr, Banks meaſured 
of the men, and found him to be fix feet three 
es and an half high; yet they are lo lazy, that he 
Id not perſuade any of them to go up the hills with 
; they ſaid, if they were to attempt it, the fatigue 
ld kill them; The women were very fair, more 
an thoſe of Otaheite ; and in general we thought 
mie handfame, though none that were equal 
me individuals. Both ſexes ſeemed to be leſs ti- 
and leſs curious. It has been obſerved, that 
made no enquiries on board the ſhip; and when- 
fired a gun, they were frighted indeed, but they- 
not fall down, as our friends at Otaheite conſtant- 
id when we firſt came among them. For this dif- 
nce, however, we can eaſily account upon other 
iples ; the people at Huaheine had not ſeen the 
phin, thoſe at Otaheite had. - In one, the report. 
gun was connected with the idea of inſtant de- 
ation; to the other, there was nothing dreadtul in 
t the appearance and the ſound, as they had ne- 
experienced its power of diſpenſing death. | 
While we were on ſhore, we found that Tupia had 
mended them beyond their merit, when he ſaid, 
they would not ſteal ; for one of them was detect- 
the fact. But when he was ſeized by the hair, 
reſt, inſtead of running away, | as the people at 
heite would have done, gathered round, and eu- 
ed what provocation had been given ; but this alſo 
be accounted for, without giving them credit for 
r ſuperior courage; they had no experience of the. 
equence of European reſentment, which the peo-, 
at Otaheite had in many inſtances purchaſed with 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged, to their 
dur, that when they underſtood what had happen-- 
they ſhewed ſtrong ſigns of diſapprobation, and 
r boy foot preſcribed 
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176% preſcribed a good beating for the thief, which wi 
mediately adminiſtered. | 
Ulietes. We now made fail for the iſland of Urtzr, 


which lies S. W. by W. diſtant ſeven or eight lea 
from Huaheine, and at half an hour after fix in 4 
evening we were within three leagues of the ſhore, 
the eaſtern fide. We ſtood off and on all night, u 
when the day broke the next morning, we ſtood ig 
Tbarſd 20 the ſhore. We ſoon after diſcovered an operin 
the reef which lies before the iſland, within why 
Tupia told us, there was a good harbour. I di 
however, implicitly take hi- word, but ſent the nh 
out in the pinnace ro examine it: he ſoon made 
fignal for the ſhip to follow; we accordingly ſtod 
and anchored in two and twenty fathom, with i 
ground, 
The natives ſoon came off to us in two canoes, a 

of Which brought a woman and a pig. The won 
we ſuppoſed, was a mark of confidence, and they 
was a preſent ; we received both with proper ack 
ledgments, and. complimented each of the ladies mi 
a ſpike nail and ſome beads, much to their ſatisfadh 
We were told by Tupia, who had always expre 
much fear of the men of Bolabola, that they hadn 
a conqueſt of this ifland, and that, if we remain 
here, they would certainly come down to-morrow 
fight us. We determined, therefore, to go on ſt 
without delay, while' the day was our own. 
I landed, in company with Mr. Banks, Dr. 80 
der, and the other gentlemen; Iupia being alſo of i 
party. He introduced us, by repeating the ceremont 
which he had performed at Huaheine ; after whia ſat 
hoiſted an Englifh Jack, and took:poſtefſion of this 
the three neighbouring iſtands, Huaheine, Otaha, # 
Bolabola, which were all in ſight, in the name oſ 
Britannic Majeſty. After this, we took a walk n 
great Morai, called TATODEZOATEA. We ſoun 
very different from thoſe of Otaheite, for it conſilny: 
only of four walls, about eight feet high, of ct 
ſtones, ſome of which were of an immenſe ſize, i 
ſmg an area of about five and twenty yards iq lug 
which was filled up with ſmaller ſtones; upon the! 


of it many planks were ſet up on end, which ve 
( whe 
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ed in their whole length; at a little diftance we 
nd an altar, or Ewhatta, upon which lay the laſt 
lation or facrifice, a hog of about eighty pounds 
icht, which bad been offered whole, and very nice- 
roaſted, Here were alſo four or five Ewharre-no- 
tua, ot houſes of God, to which carriage poles were 
ed; like that which we. bad ſeen at Huaheine One 
theſe Mr. Banks examined, by putting his hand into 
ind found: a parcel about fave feet long and one 
k, wrapped up in mate-; he broke a way through 
ral of, theſe. mats with his fingers, but at length 
ne to one which was made of the fibres of the-cocox- 
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ſo firmly plaited together that he found it impoſſi- 
d to teqr; it: and therefore was forced to deſiſt: eſpe- 
1 y as he perceived, that what! he had done already 


e great gffence! to our new friends. From hence we 
t loi long houſe, not far diſtant, where, among 
of gleth and-ſeveral other things, we faw: the mo- 
of a.can06gAbqut three feet long, to which were 
eight human jJaw-bongs:::we had already learned 
t theſe, ie fcalps among the Indians of North Ame- 

wete-trophies of, war, Tupia, affir med, that they 
e the Ja- bones of the natives of this iſland; if ſo, 
F migbthaveibeen hung up, with the model. of a 
de, as2dymbol-of invaſion, by the warriors of Bola- 
an maemanial of their conquẽꝭ, tt. 
ighi nom came on apace, but Mt. Banks and Dr. 
nder continued their walk along the ſhores; and at 
tle dilance.ſaw. another Ewhatre· no-Ealua, and a 
| of the fig kind, the ſame.as that which Mg; Gteen 
100k ſeen, at Otaheite, in great;perfeQion ;: thegrunk, 
aher congeries of the roots of vthich was forty+twa 


154 is circumference, _ :;; |. 


boat, t9;examine the coaſt-of the. ſouth part ofi the 
d, and one f the mates in the yal, to ſound the 
our where the ſhip lay, I went myſelf in the pin 
, to-ſuryey, that part of the iſland. which, lies to the 
cou Ms. Banks and the gentlemen were again on 
wage, trading with the natives; and examining; the 
nds and curioſities of the country; they ſaw no- 
eggs boweyer, worthy notice, but ſome more jaw- 
bones, 
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pn the 21ſt, having diſpatched; the maſter in the Friday 21. 


1769. 
July. 


Saturd. 22. 
Sumay 23 


Monday 24- the 24th, though the wind was ſtill variable, [ pot y 


ing any number of "ſhipping. Ir extends almot 


I The principal refreſhments that are td be prot 
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bones, of which they made no doubt but that thi 
count they had heard was true. | en 

On the 22d and 23d, having ſtrong gales and H 
weather, I did not think it ſafe to put to ſea; by Wi 
der ſail, and plied to the northward within the oe yy 
with a view to go out at a wider opening than thy 
which Thad entered: in doing thts, however, | 
unexpectedly in the moſt imminent danger of ii 
on the rock; the maſter, whom I had ordered to by 
continually ſounding in the chains, ſuddenly: called; 
« rwo'fathom.”” This alarmed me; for though Ih 
the ſhip:drew at leaſt fourteen feet, and that then 
it was impoſſible ſuch a ſhoal ſhould be under her i 
yet the maſter was either miſtaken,” or the went x 
the edge of a coral rock, many of which, in the ng 
dour hood of theſe iſlands, are as ſteep as a wall. 

This harbour or bay is called by the natives Oon 
and, taken in its greateſt extent, it is capable of 


whole ſength of the eaſt fide of the iſtand, and 
fended from the ſea by the reef of coralo rock, 
ſouthermoſt opening of this reef or channel inn 
harbour, by which we efifefed, is little more thi 
cable's length wide; it lies off the euſtermoſt po 
the iſland, and may be known by another mall we 
iſland, which li es à little to the ſoatkceaſt of it, e 
by the people here OA TARA. Between three and 
miles north- weſt from this ifland lie t. other i 
in the ſame direction as the reef, of which they it 
part, called Opuxukb and T amow ; between l 
lies the other channel into the harbour, [rough vil 
I went out, and which is a full quarter af 48 
wide. Still farthef ts the north - weſt are ſome d 
ſmall iſlands, near Which, I am told, there is 20 
fmall channel into the harbour: but this 1 knew. 
by report. 1 SE, 197 n 

at this part of the iſland are plantains, cocos- 
yams. hogs, and fowls ; the hogs and fowls, hon 
are ſcaree, and the country, where we ſaw ait, b 
ther ſo populous nor ſo rich in produce as*Otals 
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even Huaheine. Wood and water may alſo be pro- 2 
ed here, but the water cannot conveniently be — 
at. 
We were now again at ſea, without having received 
W. interruption from the hoſtile inhabitants of Bola- 
L whom, notwithſtanding the fears of Tupia, we 
ended to viſit. At four o'clock in the afternoon of Tueſd. 25. 
25th, we were within a league of Otaha, which 
e N. ) W. To the northward of the ſouth end 
that iſland, on the eaſt fide of it, and ſomething 
re than a mile from the ſhore, lie two ſmall iſlands, 
ed TOAHOUTU and WHENNU AIA, between which, Toahouty, 
pia ſays, there is a channel into a very good har- hcr- 
r, which lies within the reef, and appearances con- 
ned his report. | 
I diſcovered a broad channel between Otaha and 
labola, I determined rather to go through it, than 
tothe northward of all; but the wind being right 
ead, I got no ground. | | 
Between five and fix in the evening of the 26th, as Wedn. 26. 
4s ſtanding to the northward, I diſcovered a ſmall 
iſland lying N. by W. or N. N. W. diſtant four or 
leagues from Bolabola. We were told by Tupia, 
tthe name of this iſland is 'TuB Ar, that it produces Tubai. + 
bing but cocoa-nuts, and is inhabited only by three 
ulies; though it is viſited by the inhabitants of the 
hbouring iſlands, who reſort thither to catch fiſh, 
h which the coaſt abounds. 
Vn the 27th, about noon, the Peak of Bolabola bore Thurſd. 27. 
25 W. and the north end of Otaha N. 80 W. di- 
ht three Jeagues. The wind continued contrary all 
bday, and the night following. On the 28th, at Priday 28. 
in the morning, w2 were near the entrance of the 
bour on the eaſt ſide-of Or AHA, which has been Otaha. 
mentioned; and finding that it might be examin- 
without loſing time, I ſent away the maſter in the 
g boat, with orders to ſound it; and, if the wind 
not ſhift in our favour, to land upon the iſland, 
I traffic with the natives for ſuch refreſhments as 
© to be had. In this boat went Mr. Banks and Dr. 
ander, who landed upon the iſland, and before night 
chaſed three hogs, twenty-one fowls, and as many 
*and plantains as the boat would hold. Plantains 
01. II. H we 
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wy for they were boiled, and ſerved to the ſhip's comp 


Saturd, 29. 


Sunday 30, 


Maurua, 


Poſſible care, we had ſometimes twenty of them ing ; 
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we thought a more uſeful refreſhment even than yy 


as bread; and were now the more acceptable, à 
bread was ſo full of vermin, that notwithſtanding WM 


mouths at a time, every one of which taſted as hy i 
muſtard. The iſland ſeemed to be more barren H 
Ulietea, but the produce was of the ſame kind. 
people alſo exactly reſembled thoſe we had ſeen ut 
other iſlands ; they were not numerous, but they f 
ed about the boat wherever ſhe went, from all qu 
ters, bringing with them whatever they had to 
They paid the ſtrangers, of whom they had rec 
an account from Tupia, the ſame compliment vi 
they uſed towards their own Kings, uncovering th 
ſhoulders, and wrapping their garments round ti 
breaſts ; and were ſo ſolicitous to prevent its beingy 
glected by any of their people, that a man ws | 
with them, who called out to every one he met, tely 
him what they were, and what he was to do, 

In the mean time, I kept plying off and on, u 
ing for the boat's return. At halt an hour after f 
not ſeeing any thing of her, I fired a gun, and alt 
was dark hoiſted a fight. At half an hour after e 
we heard the report of a muſquet, which we anſv 
with a gun, and ſoon after the boat came on bot 
The maſter reported, that the harbour was ſafe 1 
commodious, with good anchorage from twenty 
feet to ſixteen fathom water, clear ground. | 

As ſoon as the boat was hoiſted in, I made fal! 
the northward, and at eight o'clock in the morning 
the 29th, we were cloſe under the Peak of Bola 
which was high, rude, andcraggy. As the iſland 
altogether inacceſſible in this part, and we found iti 
poſſible to weather it, we tacked and ſtood off, tit 
tacked again, and after many trips did not weather 
ſouth end of it till twelve o'clock at night. At | 
o'clock the next morning we diſcovered an iſland, vi 
bore from us N. 630 W. diſtant about eight leaguss: 
the ſame time the Peak of Bolabola bore N. + E.di 
three or four leagues. This iſland Tupia called Mi 
RUA, and ſaid that it was ſmall, wholly ſurroum 
by a reef, and without any harbour for a F 

in 
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touring iſlands. The middle of it riſes in a high round 
ill, that may be ſeen at the diſtance of ten leagues. 

When we were off Bolabola we ſaw but few people 
"WS. the ſhore, and were told by Tupia, that many of 
he inhabitants were gone to Ulietea, In the afternoon 
e found ourſelves nearly the length of the ſouth end 
f Ulietea, and to windward of ſome harbours that 
y on the weſt fide of this iſland, Into one of theſe 
arbours, though we had before been aſhore on the 
her ſide of the iſland, I intended to put, in order to 
op a leak which we had ſprung in the powder-room, 
d to take in more ballaſt, as I found the ſhip too 
bht to carry ſail upon a wind. As the wind was right 
gainſt us, we plied off one of the harbours, and about 


ading into it, in fourteen fathom water, being pre- 
nted from working in by a tide which ſet very ſtrong 
it, We then carried out the kedge-anchor, in order 
warp into the harbour ; but when this was done we 
uld not trip the bower-anchor with all the purchaſe 
e could make ; we were therefore obliged to lie ſtill 


e ſhip going over the anchor, it tripped of itſelf, and 
warped the ſhip into a proper birth with eaſe, and 
bored in twenty-eight fathom, with a ſandy bottom. 
hile this was doing, many of the natives came off to 
with hogs, fowls, and plantains, which they parted 


„ ith at an eaſy rate. 
ww When the ſhip was ſecured, I went on ſhore to look 
10 a proper place to get ballaſt and water, both which 


ound in a very convenient ſituation. 

This day Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander ſpent on ſhore 

ry much to their ſatisfaQion ; every body ſeemed to 

ar and reſpect them, placing in them, at the ſame 
e, the utmoſt confidence ; behaving as if conſcious 

at they poſſeſſed the power of doing them miſchiefs 


En, and children crouded round them, and followed 
em wherever they went; but none of them were 
wy llty of the leaſt incivility; on the contrary, when- 
H 2 ever 


— 


nhabited, ind bearing the ſame produce as the neigh- me 


Ithout any propenſity to make uſe of it. Men, wo- 


99 


ree o'clock in the afternoon, on the iſt of Auguſt, "—_ 
e came to an anchor in the entrance of the channel 1) . 


| night, and in the morning, when the tide turned, Wedneſd. 2. 


1769. 
Auguſt. 


— — 


quantity of plaited hair was wound round her be 
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ever there happened to be dirt or water in the way, 
men vied with each other to carry them over on th M 

backs. They were conducted to the houſes of (þ 
principal people, and were received in a manner ali 
gether new: the people who followed them while hs ] 
were on their way, ruſhed forward as ſoon as they carl 
3 
| 


; r 


to a houſe, and went haſtily in before them, leain 
however, a lane ſufficiently wide for them to pu 
When they entered, they found thoſe who had i 
ceded them ranged on each fide of a long mat, wid 
was ſpread upon the ground, and at the farther end ii 
which fat the family. In the firſt houſe they ent 
they found ſome very young women, or children, di 
ſed with the utmoſt neatneſs, who kept their ſtati 
expecting the ſtrangers to come up to them and nu 
them preſents, which they did with the greateſt pl 
ſure; for prettier children or better dreſſed they h 
never ſeen, One of them was a girl about ſixu 
old; her gown, or upper garment, was red, a N | 


the ornament to which they give the name of Tan 
and which they value more than any thing they poli 
She ſat at the upper end of a mat thirty feet long, i 
on which none of the ſpectators preſumed to ſet a ja 
notwithſtanding the croud; and ſhe leaned upon! 
arm of a well-looking woman about thirty, who 
probably her nurſe. Our gentlemen walked up toi 
and, as ſoon as they approached, ſhe ſtretched ou 
hand to receive the beads which they offered, an 
princeſs in Europe could have done it with better gat 

The people were ſo much gratified by the pret 
which were made to theſe girls, that when Mr. ba 
and Dr. Solander returned, they ſeemed atteniit 
nothing but how to oblige them; and in one d 
houſes they were, by order of the maſter, entertal 
with a dance, different from any that they had 
It was performed by one man, who put upon hs 
a large cylindrical piece of wicker-work, or bl 
about four feet long, and eight inches in diam 
which was faced with feathers, placed perpendi 
ly, with the tops bending forwards, and edged 
with Shark's teeth, and the tail feathers of f. 
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eds: when he had put on this head-dreſs, which is 1969. 


uguſt, 


Liled a Whow, he began to dance, moving ſlowly, , , 
d often turning his head, ſo as that the — of 115 
igh wicker cap deſcribed a circle, and ſometimes 
rowing it ſo near the faces of the ſpeQators as to 
jake them ftart back; this was held among them as 
very good joke, and never failed to produce a peal of 
ughter, eſpecially when it was played off upon one 
the ſtra gers. a 
On the 3d, we went along the ſhore to the north- Thurſd. 3 
ard, which was in a direction oppoſite to that of the 
ute Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander had taken the day 
ore, with a deſign to purchaſe ſtock, which we al. 
Ways found the people more ready to part with, and 
(more eaſy price, at their houſes than at the mar- 
t. lu the courſe of our walk we met with a com- 
ny of dancers, Who detained us two hours, and dur- 
p all that time afforded us great entertainment. 
he company conſiſted of two women dancers, and 
nen, with three drums; we were informed by Tu- 
chat they were ſome of the moſt conſiderable peo- 
of the ifland, and that though they were continu- 
y going from place to place, they did not, like the 
le ſtrolling companies of Otaheite, take any gra- 
ty from the ſpectators. The women had upon their 
ads 4 confiderable quantity of Tamou, or plaited 
Ir, which was brought ſeveral times round the head, 
d adorned in many parts with the flowers of the cape 
amine, which were ſtuck in with much taſte, and 
de a head - dreſs truly elegant. Their necks, ſhoul- 
rs, and arms were naked; ſo were their breaſts alſo, 
low as the parting of the arm; below that they were 
ered with black cloth, which fet cloſe to the body ; 
the ſide of each breaſt, next the arm, was placed a 
all plume of black feathers, much in the ſame man- 
as our ladies now wear their noſegays, or Bouquets; 
dn their hips reſted a quantity of cloth, plaited very 
, Which reached up to the breaſt, and fell down 
ow into long petticoats, which quite concealed their 
t, and which they managed with as much dexterity 
dur opera dancers could have done; the plaits above 
Waiſt were brown and white alternately, the petti- 
ts below were all white. 
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In this dreſs they advanced: ſideways in a meaſure 
ſtep, keeping excellent time to the drums, which hey 
briſkly and loud; ſoon atter they began to ſhake ther 
hips, giving the folds ot cloth that lay upon them a ye. 
ry quick motion, which was in ſome degree continue 


into various poſtures, ſometimes ſtanding, ſomeling 
ſitting, and ſometimes reſting on their knees and e. 
bows, the fingers alſo being moved at the ſame time 
with a quickneſs ſcarcely to be imagined, Much d 
the Cexterity of the dancers, however, and the enter. 
tainment of the ſpectators, conſiſted in the wanton. 
neſs of their attitudes and geſtures, which was, indeed 
ſuch as exceeds all deſcription. 

One of theſe girls had in her ear three pearls ; on: 
of them was very large, but ſo foul that it was of li 
tle value: the other two were as big as a middlig 
pea ; theſe were clear, and of a good colour and ſhape 
though ſpoiled by the drilling. Mr. Banks would fa 
have purchaſed them, and affered the owner any thing 
ſhe would aſk for them, but ſhe could not be perſuaded 
to part with them at any price: he tempted her with 
the value of four hogs, and whatever elſe ſhe ſhoull 
chuſe, but without fucceſs; and indeed they ſet a 1. 
lue upon their pearls very nearly equal to what they 
would fetch among us, except they could be procured 
before they are drilled, — 6 izw 

Between the dances of the women, the men pet 
formed a kind of dramatic interlude, in which ther 
was a dialogue as well as dancing; but we were nt 
ſufficiently acquainted with their language to unde: 
ſtand the ſubject. Thi. 

On the 4th, ſome of our gentlemen ſaw a much 
more regular entertainment of the dramatic kind 
which was divided into four acts. 

Tupia had often told us that he had large poſſe 
ons in this iſland, which had been taken away fra 
him by the inhabitants of Bolabola, and he 50 
pointed them out in the very bay where the ſhip u 
at anchor. Upon our going on ſhore, this was co 
firmed by the inhabitants, who ſhewed us ſeveral dF 
tricts or Whennuas, which they acknowledged 10 b 
his right, | 0 


mn N 
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On the 5th, I received a preſent of three hogs, ſome 


ing 50 yards long, which wy unfolded and diſ- 
layed ſo as to make the greateſt ſhow poſſible; and a 
,nfiderable quantity of plantains, cocoa- nuts, and 
ther refreſhments, from Opoony, the formidable 
ing, or, in the language of the country, Earee rahie 
f Bolabola, with a meſſage that he was at this time 
pon the iſland, and that the next day he intended to 
ay me 4 viſit, | | 
In the mean time Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander went 
pon the hills, accompanied by ſeveral of the Indians, 
ho conducted them, by excellent paths, to ſuch a 
eight, that they plainly ſaw the other ſide of the 
Lund, and the paſſage through which the ſhip had 
iſſed the reef between the little iſlands of Opururu 
xd Tamou, when we landed upon it the firſt time. 
5 they were returning, they ſaw the Indians exerciſ- 
3 themſelves at what they call Erowhaw, which is 
thing more than pitching a kind of lance, headed 
th a hard wood, at a mark: in this amuſement, 
jough they ſeem very fond of it, they do not excel, 
r not above one in twelve ſtruck the mark, which 
a5 the bole of a plantain tree, at about twenty yards 
ance, 1 


r r 7 K. 0 5 „ — 


of the great King, but we were diſappointed; we 
id, however, much more agreeable company, for he 
nt three very pretty girls to demand ſomething in 
turn for his preſent : perhaps he was unwilling. to 
uſt himſelf on board the ſhip, or perhaps he thought 
Is meſſengers would procure..a more valuable return 


jat as it may, we did not regret his abſence, nor his 
eſſengers their viſit. | i b 

In the afternoon, as the great King would not come 
us, we determined to go to the great King. As he 
as lord of the Bolabola men, the conquerors of this, 


Ir his hogs. and poultry than he could himſelf; be- 


d the terror of all the other iſlands, we expected to 
e Chief young and vigorous, with an intelligent 
puntenance, and an enterprizing ſpirit: we found, 
Wwever, a poor feeble wretch, withered and decre- 
d, half blind with age, and fo ſluggiſh and ſtupid, 
H 4 that 
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»wls, ſeveral pieces of cloth, the largeſt we had ſeen, Avzult- 


Satur. 5» 


On the 6th, we all ſtaid at home, expecting the vi- Sunday 6. 
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1769. that he appeared ſcarcely to have underſtanding enoyy 
Auguſt. left to know that it was probable we ſhould be gra 
either by hogs or women. He did not receive us þ, 
ting, or with any ſtate or formality, as the other Chi 
had done: we made him our prefent, which he u 
cepted, and gave a hog in refutn. We had learnt thy 
his principal reſidence was at Otaha; and upon 
telling him that we intended to go thither in or 
boats the next morning, and that we ſhould be gi 
to have him along with us, he promiſed to be of 
arty, * 

Mord. 7. : Early in the morning, therefore, I ſet out both wi 
the pinnace and long-boat for Otaha, having ſomet 
the gentlemen with me, and in our way we calledy 
on Opouny, who was in his canoe, ready to joint 
As ſoon as we landed at Otaha, I made him 4 
of an axe, which I thought might induce him we 
courage his ſubjects to bring us ſuch proviſion a N 
wanted; but in this we found ourſelves fadly diy 
pointed, for after ſtaying with him till noon, we if 

| him without being able to procure a ſingle article, | 
then proceeded to the north point of the iſland, nk 
pinnace, having ſent the long- boat another way. | 
went along I picked up. half a dozen hogs, as maj 

fowls, and ſome plantains and yams. Having vien 
and ſketched the harbour on this fide of the iſland} 

made the beſt of my on back, with the long bo 

which joined me ſoon after it was dark ; and abt 
ten o'clock at night we got on board the ſhip. 
In this excurſion Mr. Banks was not with us;! 
ſpent the morning on board the ſhip, trading with i 
natives, who came off in their canoes, for provi 
and curioſities ; and in the afternoon he went on ſhot 
with his draughtſman, to ſketch tho dreſſes of the dana 
which he had ſeen a day or two before. Hefoul 
the company exactly the ſame, except that anolld 
woman had been added to it: the daneing alſo of 
women was the ſame, but the interludes of the 
were ſomewhat varied; he ſaw five or fix perform 
| which were different from each other, and very mw 
1 Tucſ. 3. reſembled the drama of our ſtage dances. The il 
day he went aſhore again, with Dr. Solander, oo 

| i 
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f ged their courſe towards the dancing company, 1569. 
i ich, from the time of our ſecond landing, had gra- l. 
i Ih moved about two leagues in their courſes 
And the iſland. They ſaw more dancing and 


interludes, the interludes ſtill varying from 
h other: in one of them the performers, who 
re all men, were divided into two parties, which 
re diſtinguiſhed from each other by the co- 
r of their clothes, one being brown, and the 
er white. The brown party repreſented a maſter 
W ſervants, and the white party a company of 
es: the maſter gave a baſket of meat to the reſt 
is party, with a charge to take care of it : the 
ce of the white party conſiſted of ſeveral expedi- 
to ſteal it, and that of the brown party in pre- 
ung their ſucceſs. After ſome time, thoſe who had 
rge of the baſket placed themſelves round it, upon 
ground, and leaning upon it, appeared to go to 
p; the others, improving this opportunity, came 
tly upon them, and lifting them up fram the baſ- 
carried off their prize: the ſleepers ſoon after 
king, miſſed their baſket, but preſently fell a danc- 
| without any farther regarding their loſs ; fo that 
dramatic action of this dance was, according to 
ſeyereſt laws of criticiſm, one, and our lovers of 
plicity would here have been gratified with an en- 
ainment perfeQly ſuited to the chaſtity of their 


——— = 5; 


0n the 9th, having ſpent the morning in trading, ,_.. - 
h the canoes, we took the opportunity of a breeze, 25 
Ich ſprung up at eaſt, and having ſtopped our leak, 
got the freſh ſtock which we had purchaſed on 
rd, we failed out of the harbour, When we were 
g away, Tupia ſtrongly urged me to fire a ſhot 
ards Bolabola, poſſibly as a mark of his reſent- 
t, and to ſhew the power of his new allies: in this 
ought proper to gratify him, though we were ſeven 
zues diſtant, | | 
'hile we were about theſe iſlands, we expended ve- 
little of the ſhip's proviſions, and were plentifully 
lied with hogs, fowls, plantains, and yams, which 
hoped would have been of great uſe to us in our 
FS cCourſe 
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courſe to the ſouthward ; but the hogs would no will 
European grain of any kind, pulſe, or bread. dul, (Wl 
that we could not preſerve them alive; and the {yl k 
were all very ſoon ſeized with a diſeaſe that affe 
the head ſo, that they continued to hold it down vi 
tween their legs till they died: much dependance tal 
fore muſt not be placed in live ſtock taken on bo 
theſe places, at leaſt not till a diſcovery is made of wii 
food that the hogs will eat, and ſome remedy foi 
diſeaſe of the poultry, i 6 a 
Having been neceſſarily detained at Ulietea ſo wil 
by the carpenters in ſtopping our leak, we di 
mined to give up our deſign of going on ſhore at Id 
labola, eſpecially as it appeared to be difficult of a: 

To theſe ſix iſlands, Ulietea, Otaha, Bolabola, fi 
heine, Tubai, and Maurua, as they lie contiguoy 
each other, I gave the names of SocteTy ISI 
but did not think it proper to diſtinguiſh them i 
rately by any other names than thoſe by which & 
were known to the natives. 

They are ſituated between the latitude of 16 
and 16* 55'S. and between the longitude of 1500 
and 152* W, from the meridian of Greenwich, | 
etea and Otaha lie within about two miles of & 
other, and are both incloſed within one reef of a 
racks, ſo that there is no paſſage for ſhipping bet 
them. This reef forms ſeveral excellent harbon 
the entrances into them, indeed, are but narrov, j 
when a ſhip is once in, nothing can hurt her, The 
bours on the eaſt ſide have been deſcribed already; 
on the weſt ſide of Ulietea, which is the largeſt ol 
two, there are three. The northermoſt, in which 
lay, is called Ou AMAN ENO: the channel leading 
it is about a quarter of a mile wide, and lies bete 
two tow ſandy iſlands, which are the northermolt 
this ſide; between, or juſt within the two ill 
there is good anchorage in twenty-eight fathom, i 


ground. This harbour, though ſmall, is pteſen 


to the others, becauſe it is ſituated in the molt | 
part of the iſland, and where freſh water is eaſily 
got. The other two harbours lie to the ſouthwit 
this, and not far from the ſouth end of the iſland; 
both of them there is good anchorage, with ten, tv! 
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-urteen fathom. They are eaſily known by three 22 
woody iſlands at their entrance. The ſouther- CA .cz 
of theſe two harbours lies within, and to the 
ward of the ſouthermoſt of theſe iſlands ; and the 

lies between the two northermoſt. I was told 
there were more harbours at the ſouth end of this 


, but I did not examine whether the report was 


aha affords two very good harbours, one on the 
ide, and the other on the weſt, That on the eaſt 
called Ohamene, and has been mentioned alrea- 
the other is called OneRURUA, and lies about the 
e of the ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland; it is pretty 
and affords good anchorage in twenty and twen- 
e fathom, nor is there any want of freſh water, 
breach in the reef, that forms a channel into this 
bur, is about a quarter of a mile broad, and like 
» reſt is very ſteep on both ſides; in general there 
danger here but what is viſible, ; 
e iſland of Bolabola lies N. W. and by W. from 
a, diſtant about four leagues; it is ſurrounded by 
f of rocks, and ſeveral ſmall iſlands, in compaſs 
er about eight leagues. I was told, that on the 
weſt ſide of the iſland there is a channel through 
ef intoa very good, harbour, but I did not think 
th while to examine it, for the reaſons that have 
juſt aſſigned. This iſland is rendered very re- 
able by a high craggy hill, which appears to be 
ſt perpendicular, and terminates at the top in two 
„ one higher than the other. 
eland of Ulieta and Otaha is hilly, broken, and 
lar, except on the ſea coaſt, yet the hills look 
| and pleaſant, and are in many places clothed 
wood: The ſeveral particulars in which theſe 
Is and their inhabitants differ from what we had ob- 


u at Otaheite, have been mentioned in the courſe 
om, e narrative. 
refuge purſued our courſe without any event worthy of 
ſt & till the 13th, about noon, when we ſaw ' *:r REAR 
ss. E. which Tupia told us was an iſland called 


bara A. About fix in the evening, we were Oheteroa, 
n two or three leagues of it, upon which I ſhort- 

ſail, and ſtood off and on all night: the next Monday 14, 
morning 
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morning ſtood in for the land, We ran to the le 
of the iſland, keeping cloſe in ſhore, and ſaw ſen 
of the natives, tho? in no great numbers, upon thehex 
At nine o'clock I fent Mr. Gore, one of my lieutem 
in the pinnace, to endeavour to land upon the iu 
and learn from the natives whether there was anch 
in a bay then in ſight, and what land lay further u 
ſouthward. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander accom 
Mr. Gore in this expedition, and as they thought] 
pia might be uſeful, they took him with them, 
As the boat approached the ſhore, thoſe on h 
perceived the natives to be armed with long lance, M 
they did not intend to land until they got row! 
point which ran out a little diſtance, they ſtood 
the coaſt, and the natives therefore very pr 
thought they were afraid of them. They had nor 
together to the number of about ſixty, and all of tk 
ſat down upon the ſhore, except two, who wer 
atched forward to obſerve the motions of thoſen! 
t. Theſe men, after walking a-breaſt of her fork 
time, at length leaped into the water, and ſwam ton 
her, but were ſoon left behind; two more then ape 
ed, and attempted to board her in the ſame ma 
but they alſo were ſoon left behind; a fifth mani 
ran forward alone, and having got a good way ai 
of the boat, before he took to the water, eaſily red 
ed her. Mr. Banks urged the officer to take him! 
thinking it a good opportunity to get the conf 
and good will of a people, who then certainly b 
upon them as enemies, but he obſtinately refuſed; 8 
man therefore was left behind like the others, a 
was a ſixtb, who followed him. 
When the boat had got round the point, ſit | 
ceived that all her followers had deſiſted from the! 
ſuit : ſhe now opened a large bay, at the botton 
which appeared another body of men, armed with 
lances like the firſt. Here our people prepared toi 
and puſhed towards the ſhore, a canoe at the 
time putting off to meet them. As ſoon a5 fd 
near them, they lay upon their oars, and calling m 
them, told them that they were friends, and that fl 
would come up they would give them nails, 4 
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held up for them to ſee: after ſome heſitation 
came up to the boat's ſtern, and took ſome nails 
were offered them, with great ſeeming ſatisfacti- 
but in leſs than a minute they appeared to have 
ied a deſign of boarding the boat, and making her 
prize: three of them ſuddenly leaped into it, and 
others brought up the canoe, which the motion in 
ting ber bad thrown off a little, manifeſtly with a 
Þn to follow their aſſociates, and ſupport them in 
attempt. The firſt that boarded the boat, en- 
j cloſe to Mr. Banks, and inſtantly ſnatched his 
der-horn out of his pocket; Mr. Banks ſeized it, 
with ſome difficulty wrencned it out of his hand, 
e ſame time preſſing againſt his breaſt, in order to 


rol him over-board, but he-was too ſtrong for him, 
by tept his place; the officer then ſnapped his piece, 


t miſſed fire, upon which he ordered ſome of the 
le to fire over their heads; two pieces were ac- 
ingly diſcharged, upon which they all inſtantly 
d into the water; one of the people, either from 
ardice or cruelty, or both, levelled a third piece at 
of them as he was ſwimming away, and the ball 
ed his forehead ; happily, however, the wound 
a "very flight, for he recovered the canoe, and ſtood 
p her, as active and vigorous as the reſt, The ca- 
immediately ſtood in for the ſhore, where a great 
ber of people, not leſs than two hundred, were 
aſſembled, The boat alſo puſhed in, but found 
and guarded all round with a ſhoal, upon which 
ea broke with a conſiderable ſurf; it was therefore 
ght adviſable by the officer to proceed along the 
e in ſearch of a more convenient landing- place: in 
mean time the people on board ſaw the canoe go 
nore, and the natives gather eagerly round her to 
aan re the particulars of what had happened. Soon 
, 2 ſingle man ran along the ſhore, armed with 
ance, and when he came a-breaſt. of the boat, he 
n to dance, brandiſh his weapon, and call out in 
ry ſhrill tone, which Tupia ſaid was a defiance 
the people. The boat continued to row along 
ore, and the champion followed it, repeating his 
unce by his voice and his geſtures ; but no better 
ng. place being found than that where the canoe 
| had 
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had put the natives on ſhore, the officer turnel\ 
with a view to attempt it there, hoping, thy ji 
ſhould not be praQicable, the people would con: pai 
conference, either on the ſhoals or in their can; il 
that a treaty of peace might be concluded with i 
As the boat rowed ſlowly along the ſhore back y 
another champion came down, ſhouting defianc, 
brandiſhing his lance ; his appearance was mom 
midable than that of the other, for he wore a lay; 
made of the tail-feathers of the tropic bird, ay 
body was covered with ſtripes of different cc 
doth, yellow, red, and. brown. This gentleny 
danced, but with much more nimbleneſs and dem 
than the firſt ; our people therefore, conſideriy 
agility and his dreſs, diſtinguiſhed him by the 
of HARLEQUIN. Soon after a more grave and 
man came down to the beach, and haling the x 
in the boat, enquired who they were, and from vi 
they came? Tupia anſwered in their own langy 
& from Otaheite.” The three natives then walkedpx 
ably along the ſhore till they came to a ſhoal, i 
which a few people were collected; here they ſy 
and after a ſhort conference, they all began to 
very loud]: Tupia made his reſponſes, but conti 
to tell us that they were not our friends. When 
prayer, or, as they call it, their Poorah, was« 
our people entered into a parley with them, td 
them, that if they would lay by their lances and 
clubs, for ſome fad one and ſome the other, | 
would come on ſhore, and trade with them for ul 
ever they would bring: they agreed, but it was, 
upon condition that we would leave behind u 
muſquets : this was a condition which, however 
table it might appear, could not be cunplied with, 
indeed would it have put the two parties upon and 
lity, except their numbers had been equal. Hereti 
the negociation ſeemed to be at an end; but in all 
time they ventured to come nearer to the boat, 1 
laſt came near enough to trade, which they did * 
fairly, for a ſmall quantity of their cloth, and ſont 
their weapons; but as they gave our people no f 
of proviſions, nor indeed any thing elſe, except i 


would venture through a narrow channel to the : 
| wht 
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ich, all circumſtances conſidered, they did not think 


ith the ſhip and the boat we had now made the 
vit of the iſland, and finding that there was nei- 
harbour nor anchorage about it, and that the hoſ- 
diſpoſition of the people would render landing im- 
Ricable, without bloodſhed, I determined not to 
pt it, having no motive that could juſtify the riſk 


ife. | 
he bay which the boat entered lies on the weſt ſide 
e iſland, the bottom was foul and rocky, but the 
r ſo clear that it could plainly be ſeen at the depth 
ve and twenty fathom, which is one hundred and 
feet, 

his iſland is ſituated in the latitude"of 229 27 S. 
in the longitude of 150” 477 W. from the meri- 
of Greenwich, It is thirteen miles in circuit, and 
r high than low, but neither populous nor fertile, 
oportion to the other iſlands that we had ſeen in 
ſeas, The chief produce ſeems to be the tree of 
h they make their weapons, called in their language 
many plantations of it were ſeen along the ſhore, 
his not ſurrounded, like the neighbouring iſlands, 
reef. 

he people ſeemed to be luſty and well-made, rather 
ner than thoſe we had left : under their arm-pits 
had black marks about as broad as the hand, the 
of which formed not a ſtrait but an indented line; 
had alſo circles of the ſame colour, but not ſo 
, round their arms and legs, but were not mark 
any other part of the body. 

peir dreſs was very different from any that we had 

before, as well as the cloth of which it was made. 
cloth was of the ſame materials as that which is 

in the other iſlands, and moſt of that which was 

dy our people was dyed of a bright but deep yel- 

and covered on the outſide with a compoſition like 

ſh, which was either red, or of a dark lead-colour; 

this ground it was again painted in ſtripes of many 

nt patterns, with wonderful regularity, in the 

er of our ſtriped ſilks in England; the cloth was 

d red, and ſtriped with black, and that which 

was 


-udent to do, they put off the boat and left them. 3 
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1769. was painted lead-colour with white, Their habit viii 
Auguſt. à ſhort jacket of this cloth, which reached aboy Mi 
low as their knees; it was of one piece, and hy 
other making than a hole in the middle of it, fit 
round with long ſtitches, in which it differed fron 
that we had ſeen before; through this hole the þ 
was put, and what hung down was confined to t 
bodies by a piece of yellow cloth or ſaſh, which pay 
round the neck behind, was croſſed upon the brea(;; 
then collected round the waiſt like a belt, which g 
over another belt of red cloth, ſo that they made 
ay and warlike appearance. Some had caps d. 
eathers of the tropic bird, which have been beſarh 
ſcribed, and ſome had a piece of white or lead c 
ed cloth wound about the head, like a ſmall u 
which our people thought more becoming, 
'Their arms were long lances, made of the Eta, 
wood of which is very hard; they were well pol 
and ſharpened at one end; ſome were near twenty 
long, though not more than three fingers thick, 
had alſo a weapon which was both club and pike, n 
of the ſame wood, about ſeven feet long; thi 
was well poliſhed, and ſharpened at one end i 
broad point. As a guard againſt theſe weapons, x 
they attack each other, they have mats folded upn 
times, which they place under their clothes ton 
neck to the waiſt ; the weapons themſelves indeed 
capable of much leſs miſchief than thoſe of the 
kind which we ſaw at the other iſlands, for the ia 
were there pointed with the ſharp bone of the f 
ray that is called the ſting, and the pikes were of m 
greater weight. The other things that we fav 
were all ſuperior in their kind to any we had ſeen 
fore; the cloth was of a better colour in the dye, 
painted with greater neatneſs and taſte ; the club 
better cut and poliſhed, and the canoe, though 
one, was very rich in ornament, and the carvily! 
executed in a better manner; among other decor 
peculiar to this canoe was a line of ſmall white fea 
which hung from the head and ſtern on the 0 
and which, when we ſaw them, were thorough!) io. 
by the ſpray. 
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tFerent diſtances and in different directions from 
between the ſouth and the north-weſt; and that 
he diſtance of three days fail to the north-eaſt there 
an iſland called MAN UA, Bird-iſland: he ſeemed, 
vever, moſt deſirous that we ſhould ſail to the weſt- 
d, and deſcribed ſeveral iſlands in that direction, 
ch he ſaid he had viſited : he told us that he had 
n ten or twelve days in going thither, and thirty in 
jiog back, and that the Pahie in which he bad made 
voyage, failed much faſter than the ſhip : reckon- 
his Pahie therefore to go at the rate of forty leagues 
u, which, from my own obſervation, I have great 
on to think theſe boats will do, it would make four 
red leagues in ten days, which I compute to be the 
nce of Boſcawen and Keppel's Iſlands, diſcovered 
aptain Wallis, weſtward of Ulietea, and therefore 
x it very probable that they were the iſlands he had 
ed, The fartheſt iſland that he knew any thing of 
he ſouthward, he ſaid, lay at the diſtance of about 
days fail from Oteroah, and was called MouTov ; 
he ſaid that his father had told him there were 
id to the ſouthward of that: upon the whole, I 
determined to ſtand ſouthward in ſearch of a con- 
t, but to ſpend no time in ſearching for iſlands, if 
dd not happen to fall in with them during our 
. 
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upia told us, that there were ſeveral iſlands lying 1769. 


Auguſt. 
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„ 
CHAP. L 
The Paſſage from Oteroab to New Zealand; Ind 

which bappened on going a- -ſbore there, and F al 
the Sbip lay in Poveriy-Bay. : b. 
1 

1769. \ \ E failed from Oteroah on the 15th of Aug * 
3 and on Friday the 25th we celebrated the b. 
niverſary of our leaving England, by taking a Cheng“ 
1 8 cheeſe from a locker, where it had been carefully N Ho. 
ſured up for this occaſion, and tapping a caſk of pc had 
which proved to be very good, and in excellent on” 

On the 29th, one of the ſailors got ſo drunk, that ler; 
next morning he died: we thought at firſt that he q (ound 

not have come honeſtly by the liquor, but weal eſe 
_ wards leardned that the boatſwain, whoſe mate he 
had, in mere good-nature, given him part of a bon” de 
of rum. 17 \ 
Wedneſ. 30. On the Zoth we ſaw the comet; at one o'clock . 
the morning it was a little above the horizon in , 
eaſtern part of the heavens; at about half an hour ©? 


four it paſſed the meridian, and its tail ſubtended 
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gle of forty-two degrees. Our latitude was 38 20/ S. 1759. 


ic longitude log, 147% W. and [the variation _ , 
the — 2 70 9' E. Among others 
2t obſerved the comet was Tupia, who inſtantly cried 
, that as ſoon as it ſhould be ſeen by the people of 
labola, they would kill the inhabitants of Ulietea, 

o would with the utmoſt precipitation fly to the 
duntains. 
On the 1ſt of September, being in the latitude of September. 
22 8. and longitude 174 29/ W. and there not Fd 1. 
ing any ſigns of land, with a heavy ſea from the weſt- 
xd, and ſtrong gales, I wore, and ſtood back to the 

thward, fearing that we might receive ſuch damage 
our ſails and rigging, as would hinder the proſecu- 
n of the voyage. 
On the next day, there being ſtrong gales to the weſt- Saturday 2. 
rd, | brought to, with the ſhip's head to the north- 

dz but in the morning of the 3d, the wind being Sunday 3. 
re moderate, we looſened the reef of the main-ſail, 

the top-ſails, and plied io the weſtward. 
We continued our courſe till the 19th, when our Tueſd. 19. 
tude being 29 and our longitude 15929, we ob- 

ed the variation to be 8* 32' E. On the 24th, being Sunday 24. 
latitude 332 18', longitude 1620 51', we obſerved a 

l piece of ſea-weed, and a piece of wood covered 
th barnacles : the variation here was 10" 48' E. 
On the 29th, being in latitude 28 5%, longitude wed. 27. 
5, we ſaw a ſeal aſleep upon the water, and ſe- 

| bunches of ſea-weed. The next day we ſaw more Thurfd. 28. 
weed in bunches, and on the 29th, a bird, which Friday 29. 
thought a land- bird; it ſomewhat reſembled a ſnipe, 

had a ſhort bill. On the 1ſt of October, we ſaw — — 
s innumerable, and another ſeal aſleep upon the wy 
ter; it is a general opinion that ſeals never go out 

ſoundings, or far from land, but thoſe that we ſaw 
heſe ſeas prove the contrary, Rock-weed is, how- 

, 2 certain indication that land is not far diſtant. 
e next day, it being calm, we hoiſted out the boat, Mond. 2. 
ry whether there was a current, but found none. 
u latitude was 10, longitude 172* 54 W. On 

zd, being in latitude 36® 56/, longitude 173527, we Tuel. 3. 

up more ſea-weed, and another piece of wood co- 

I 2 vered 


#416 


176g. 
Ocober. 


Wed. 4. 


Thuiſd. 8. 


Friday 6. 


directly for it; in the evening it could juſt be dice 


Saturday 7. 


ourſelves to the leeward of the bay, the wind beg 
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vered with barnacles. The next day we ſaw two ng 
ſeals, and a brown bird, about as big as a raven, yj 
ſome white feathers under the wing. Mr. Gore tolle 
that birds of this kind were ſeen in great numbers a0 
Falkland's Hlands, and our people gave them the nm 
ot Port-Egmont hens, | | 

On the 5th, we thought the water changed cily 
but, upon caſting the lead, had no ground with 1h 
fathom. In the evening of this day, the variation w 
12* 500 E. and while we were going nine leagus j 
encreaſed to 14% 2/, | 
On the next day, Friday, October 6th, we in 
land from the maſt-head, bearing W. by N. and fu 


ed from the deck, and appeared large. The varia 
this day was, by azimuth and amplitude, 15% / 
and, by obſervation made of the ſun and moon, | 
longitude of the ſhip appeared to be 1809 55 W. ul 
by the medium of this and ſubſequent obſervaing 
there appeared to be an error in the ſhip's accounts 
longitude, during her run from Otaheite, of 35 i, 
ſhe being ſo much to the weſtward of the longituden 
ſulting from the og. At midnight, I brought tow 
ſounded, but had no ground with one hundred u 
ſeventy fathom. 

On the 7th, it fell calm, we therefore approach 
the land flowly; and in the afternoon, when a bim 
ſprung up, we were ſtill diſtant ſeven or eight leagu 
It appeared ſtill larger as it was more diſtinQly i 
with four or five ranges of hills riſing one over ii 
other, and a chain of mountains above all, which 
peared to be of an enormous height. This land 
came the ſubject of much eager converſation ; but 
general opinion feemed to be, that we, had found 
'Ferra auſtralis incognita. About five o'clock, vel 
the opening of a bay, which ſeemed to run pretty i 
inland, upon which we hauled our wind and flow! 
tor it; we alſo faw ſmoke aſcending from dil! 
places on ſhore. When night came on, howeve!, 
kept plying off and on till day-light, when we (6 


at north, We could now perceive that the hill * 
coli 
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ſouth-weſt point, but not being able to weather it, 
ked and ſtood off: at this time we ſaw ſeveral ca- 
s ſtanding croſs the bay, which, in a little time, 
ge to ſhore, without ſeeming to take the leaſt notice 
the ſhip; we alfo ſaw ſome houſes, which appeared 
be ſmall, but neat ; and near one of them a conſide- 
le number of the people collected together, who 
re ſitting upon the beach, and who, we thought, 
re the ſame that we had ſeen in the canoes. Upon a 
l peninſula, at the north-eaſt head, we could plainly 
ceive a pretty high and regular paling, which in- 
ſed the whole top of a hill; this was alſo the ſubject 
much ſpeculation, ſome ſuppoſing it to be a park of 
r, others an incloſure for oxen and ſheep. About 
o clock in the afternoon, we anchored on the north- 
ſide of the bay, before the entrance of a ſmall river, 
ten fathom water, with a fine ſandy bottom, and at 
put half a league from the ſhore. The ſides of the 
are white cliffs, of a great height; the middle is 
land, with hills gradually as behind one tower- 
above another, and terminating in the chain of 
untains, which appeared to be far inland. 
In the evening 1 went on ſhore, accompanied by 
Banks and Dr. Solander, with the pinnace and 
vl, and a party of men. We landed > beta of the 
p, on the eaſt ſide of the river, which was here 
ut forty yards broad; but ſeeing ſome natives on 
welt ſide, whom I wiſhed to you with, and find- 
the river not fordable, 1 ordered the yawl in to 
y us over, and left the pinnace at the entrance. 
hen we came near the place where the people were 
mbled, they all ran away; however, we landed, 
leaving four boys to take care of the yawl, we 
ked up to ſome huts which were about two or three 
dred yards from the water-ſide. When we had 
ſome diſtance from the boat, four men, armed 
h long lances, ruſhed out of the woods, and run- 
g up to attack the boat, would certainly have cut 
off, if the people in the pinnace had not diſcover- 
them, and called to the boys to drop down the 
13 ſtream > 
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thed with wood, and that ſome of the trees in the 1769. 
les were very large. By noon, we fetched in with Ober. 


*% 


1769. 
October. 


Mond. 9. 


flight. At the report of the firſt muſquet we drey 
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ſtream : the boys inſtantly obeyed ; but being ca 
purſued by the Indians, the cockſwain of the pinny 
who had the charge of the boats, fired a muſquet q 
their heads; at this they ſtopped and looked ro 
them, but in a few minutes renewed the purſuit, by 
diſhing their lances in a threatening manner; the ag 
ſwain then fired a ſecond muſquet over their heads, 
of this they took no notice; and one of them lifting 
his ſpear io dart it at the boat, another piece was fy 
which ſhot him dead. When he fell, the other th 
ſtood motionleſs for ſome minutes, as if petrified 
aſtoniſhment; as ſoon as they recovered they w 
back, dragging after them the dead body, which, k 
ever, they ſoon left, that it might not incumber 


gether, having ſtraggled to a little diſtance from d 
other, and made the beſt of our way back to the hy 
and, croſſing the river, we ſoon ſaw the Indianhy 
dead upon the ground. Upon examining the bod 
found that he had been ſhot through the heart, He 
a man of middle ſize and ſtature, his complexiony 
brown, but not very dark, and one fide of his faces 
tattowed in ſpiral lines of a very regular figure; hex 
coyered with a fine cloth, of a manufacture i 
gether new to us, and it was tied on exaQly accor 
to the repreſentation in Valentyn's account of 
Taſman's Voyage, hereafter given; his hair alſo 
tied in a knot on the top of his head, but had no fea 
in it, We returned immediately to the ſhip, wher 
could hear the people on ſhore talking with greatt 
neſtneſs, and in a very loud tone, probably about i 
had happened, and what ſhould be done. 
In the morning, we ſaw ſeveral of the natives wi 
they had been ſeen the night before, and ſome ihtii<* 
ing with a quick pace towards the place where vel 
landed, moſt of them unarmed, but three or four 
long pikes in their hands. As I was deſirous to 
bliſh an intercourſe with them, I ordered three 
to be manned with ſeamen and marines, and prot 
ed towards the ſhore, accompanied by Mr. Banks 
Solander, the other gentlemen, and Tupia ; 4 
fifty of them ſeemed to wait for our landing, . 
| opt 
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poſite ſide of the river, which we thought a ſign of 


ereſore, myſelf, with only Mr. Banks, Dr. Solan- 
t, and Tupia, landed from the little boat, and ad- 
nced towards them; but we had not proceeded ma- 
paces before they all ſtarted up, and every man pro- 
ced either a long pike, or a ſmall weapon of green 
c, extremely well poliſhed, about a foot long, and 
ck enough to weigh four or five pounds. Tu- 
called to them in the language of Otaheite, but 
y anſwered only by flouriſhing their weapons, and 
king ſigns to us to depart. A muſquet was then 
xd wide of them, and the ball ſtruk the water, the 
er being ſtill between us; they ſaw the effect, and 
ſited from their threats, but we thought it prudent 
retreat till the marines could be landed : this was 
In done, and they marched, with a jack carried be- 
ethem, to a little bank, about fifty yards from the 
ter fide ; here they were drawn up, and I again ad- 
ced, with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander ; Tupia, 
Green, and Mr. Monkhouſe being with us. Tu- 
was again direQed to ſpeak with them, and it was 
th great pleaſure that we perceived he was perfectly 
gerſtood, he and the natives ſpeaking only different 
lects of the ſame language. He told them that we 
nted proviſion and water, and would give them iron 
exchange, the properties of which he explained as 
ll as he was able. They were willing to trade, and 
red that we would come over to them for that pur- 
ſe;-to this we conſented, provided they would lay 
their arms, which, however, they could by no 
ans be perſuaded to do. During this converſation, 
pia warned us to be upon our guard, for that they 
re nat our friends. We then preſſed them, in our 
, to come over to us; and at laſt one of them 
pped himſelf, and ſwam over without his arms; he 
$ almoſt immediately followed by two more, and 
n after by moſt of the reſt, to the number of twenty 
thirty ; but theſe brought their arms with them. We 
de them all preſents of iron and beads, but they 
med to ſet little value upon either, particularly the 
n, not having the leaſt idea of its uſe ; ſp that we 
nothing in return but a few feathers. They offer- 
14 ed, 


ur, and ſeated themſelves upon the ground. At firſt 2, 
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been killed, ran up to the body, one ſeized his we 
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ed, indeed, to exchange their arms for ours, 
when we refuſed, made many attempts to ſnatch la 
out of our hands. As ſoon as they came over, Ty 
repeated his declaration, that they were not our frink 
and again warned us to be upon our guard, Thy 
attempts to ſnatch our weapons, therefore, did y 
ſucceed ; and we gave them to underſtand by Ty 
that we ſhould be obliged to kill them if they ofey 
any farther violence. In a few minutes, however, 
Green happening to turn about, one of them ſnatly 
away his hanger, and, retiring to a little diſtance, wn 
it round his head, with a ſhout of exultation: the if 
now began to be extremely inſolent, and we ſaw ny 
coming to join them from the oppoſite fide of they 
ver. It was therefore become neceſſary to re 
them, and Mr. Banks fired at the man who had u 
the hanger with ſmall ſhot, at the diſtance of au 
fifteen yards: when the ſhot ſtruck him he ceaſe 
cry; but, inſtead of returning the - hanger, contin 
to flouriſh it over his head, at the ſame time ſlowhn 
treating to a greater diſtance, Mr. Monkhouſe ſea 
this, fired at him with ball, aud he inſtantly dra 
Upon this the main body, who had retired to a nd 
in the middle of the river upon the firſt diſcharge, s 
gan to return; two that were near to the man who 


of green talc, and the other endeavoured to ſecum i 
Hanger, which Mr. Monkhouſe had but juſt time 
prevent. As all that had retired to the rock were m 
advancing, three of us diſcharged our pieces, hut 
only with ſmall ſhot, upon which they ſwam back it 
the ſhore; and we perceived, upon their landing, ti 
two or three of them were wounded. They retit 
ſlowly up the country, and we re-embarked in 0p" 
boats, 0 | 276 

As we had unhappily experienced that nothing 
to be done with theſe people at this place, and find 
the water in the river to be ſalt, I proceeded in 
boats round the head of the bay, in ſearch of frelb *nm® 
ter, and with a deſign, if poſſible, to ſurpriſe ſome 
the natives, and take them on board, where, by 1 


treatment and preſents, 1 might obtain their ed 


= = = © © } = © 


— 
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d by their means eſtabliſh an amicable correſpondence 


cm their countrymen. 


To my great regret, I found no place where I could 
xd, a dangerous ſurf every where beating upon the 
gte; but I ſaw two canoes coming in from the ſea, 
e under fail, and the other worked with paddles. | 
ought this a favourable opportunity to get ſome of 
e people into my poſſeſſion without miſchief, as thoſe 
the canoes were probably fiſhermen, and without 

„ and I had three boats full of men. I therefore 
poſed the boats ſo, as moſt effectually to intercept 
em in their way to the ſhore. The people in the 
noe that was paddled perceived us ſo ſoon, that by 
aking to the neareſt land with their utmoſt ſtrength, 
ey eſcaped us ; the other failed on till ſhe was in the 
dt of us, without diſcerning what we were; but 
e moment ſhe diſcovered us, the people on board 
ck their ſail, and took to their paddles, which they 
ied ſo briſkly that ſhe out-ran the boat. They were, 
wever, within hearing, and Tupia called out to 
em to come along ſide, and promiſed for us that they 
puld come to no hurt; they choſe, however, rather 
truſt to their paddles than our promiſes, and conti- 
ed to make from us with all their power. 1 then 
dered a muſquet to be fired over their heads, as the 
aſt exceptionable expedient to accompliſh my deſign, 
ping it would either make them ſurrender or leap 
to the water, Upon the diſcharge of the piece they 
ed paddling, and all of them, being ſeven in num- 
u, began to ſtrip, as we imagined to jump over 
dard; but it happened otherwiſe. They immediate- 
formed a reſolution not to fly, but to fight; and, 
hen the boat came up, they began the attack with 
jeir paddles, and with ftones and other offenſive wea- 
dns that were in the canoe, ſo vigorouſly, that we 
ere obliged to fire upon them in our own defence; 
ur were unhappily killed, and the other three, who 
ere boys, the eldeſt about nineteen, and the youngeſt 


bout eleven, inſtantly leaped into the water; the eld- 


ſwam with great vigour, and reſiſted the attempts 
our people to take him into the boat, by every ef- 
rt that he could make; he was, however, at laſt 
| overpowered, 


I21 
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1769. overpowered, and the other two were taken up y 
oauber- leſs difficulty. I am conſcious that the feeling of e 
reader of humanity will cenſure me, for having f 
upon theſe unhappy people; and it is impoſſible th 
upon a calm review, I ſhould approve it myſelf, 
certainly did not deſerve death, for not chooſing toc 
fide in my promiſes, or not conſenting to come on ba 
my boat, even if they had apprehended no danger; 
the nature of my ſervice required me to obtain a h 
ledge of their country, which I could no otherwiſe 
fect than by forcing my way into it in a hoſtile mam 
or gaining admiſſion through the confidence and gui 
will of the people. I had already tried the power 
preſents without effect; and I was now prompted 
my deſite to avoid further hoſtilities, to get ſome 
them on board, as the only method left of conviny 
them that we intended them no harm, and had it 
our power to contribute to their gratification anda 
venience. Thus far my intentions certainly were i 
criminal; and though in the conteſt, which I hats 
the leaſt reaſon to expect, our victory might have a 
complete without ſo great an expence of life, 38 
ſuch ſituations, when the command to fire has ba 
given, no man can reſtrain its excefs, or preſcribe 
effect. 
As ſoon as the poor wretches whom we had til 
out of the water were in the boat, they ſquatted d 
expecting, no doubt, inſtantly to be put to death: i 
made haſte to convince them of the contrary, by en 
method in our power; we furniſhed them with clown 
and gave them every other teſtimony of kindnels, lt 
could remove their fears and engage their good. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with human nature wil en 
wonder, that the ſudden joy of theſe young ſavage! 
being unexpectly delivered from the fear of de 
and kindly treated by thoſe whom they ſuppoſed en 
have been their inſtant executioners, ſurmounted id 
concern for their friends they had loſt, and was ſin 
ly expreſſed in their countenances and behaviour, Þ 
fore we reached tne ſhip, their ſuſpicions and ſears 
ing wholly removed, they appeared to be not on- 
conciled to their ſituation but in high ſpirits; # 
upon being offered ſome bread when they came d 
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ard, they devoured it with a voracious appetite, 1769. 
ey anſwered and aſked many queſtions, with great Oc. : 
\carance of pleaſure and curioſity, and when our 
ner came, they expreſſed an inclination to taſte every 
Ing that they ſaw ; they ſeemed belt pleaſed with the 

t pork, though we had other proviſions upon the ta- 
At ſun-ſet they eat another meal with great eager- 
ſs, each devouring a large quantity of bread, and 
oking above a quart of water, We then made them 
js upon the lockers, and they went to ſleep with 
at ſeeming content. In the night, however, the tu- 
lt of their minds having ſubſided, and given way to 
leRion, they ſighed often and loud. Tupia, who 
js always upon the watch to comfort them, got up, 
, by ſoothing and encouragement, made them not 

ly eaſy but cheerful ; their cheerfulneſs was encou- 
ved ſo that they ſung a ſong with a degree of taſte 
at ſurpriſed us; the tune was ſolemn and flow, like 
ſe of our Pſalms, containing many notes and ſemi- 
nes. Their countenances were intelligent and ex- 
ſive, and the middlemoſt, who ſeemed to be about 
teen, had an openneſs in his aſpect, and an eaſe in his 
portment, which were very ſtriking : we found that 
two eldeſt were brothers, and that their names were 
AAHOURANGE and KOIKERANGE ; the name of the 
ungeſt was MARaGoveTE. As we were returning 
the ſhip, after having taken theſe boys into the boar, 
picked up a large piece of .pumice- ſtone floating up- 


the water; a ſure ſign that there either is or has 
ena volcano in this neighbourhood. 
s the morning, they all ſeemed to be cheerful, and Tueſtsy te. 


another enormous meal; after this we dreſſed 
em, and adorned them with bracelets, anclets, and 
cklaces, after their own faſhion, and the boat being 
iſted out, they were told that we were going to ſet 
em a-ſhore.; this produced a tranſport of joy; but 
jon perceiving that we made towards our firſt land- 
g Place, near the river, their countenances changed, 
d they entreated with great earneſtneſs that they 
bt not be ſet a-ſhore at that place, becauſe, they 
Id, it was inhabited by their enemies, who would 
| them and eat them, This was a great diſappoint- 
ment 
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ment to me, becauſe I hoped the report and ap 
ance of the boys would procure a favourable receyy 
for ourſelves, I had already ſent an officer on 
with the marines and a party of men to cut wood, A 
] was determined to land near the place; not, hu 
ever, to abandon the boys, if when we got aſhoreth 


ſhould be unwilling to leave us, but to ſend 2 u 


with them in the evening to that part of the by, 
wnich they pointed, and which they called their h 
Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, and Tupia were with z 
and upon our landing wich the boys, and croſſing t 
river, they ſeemed at firſt to be unwilling to leatet 
but at length they ſuddenly changed their minds, 
though not without a manifeſt ſtruggle and ſome tw 
they took their leave. When they were gone, ven 
ceeded along a ſwamp, with a Jeden to ſhoot 
ducks, of which we ſaw great plenty, and four a 
marines attended us, walking a-breaſt of us upm1 
bank that overlooked the country. After we hats 
vanced about a mile, theſe men called out to u, a 
told us, that a large body of the Indians was in fy 
and advancing at a great rate, Upon receiving th 
intelligence, we drew together, and reſolved to mi 
the beſt of our way to the boats. We had ſcard 
begun to put this into execution when the three lu 
boys ſtarted ſuddenly from ſome buſhes, where ti 
had concealed themſelves, and again claimed our 
tection z we readily received them, and repairing 
the beach as the cleareſt place, we walked briſkj1 
wards the boats. The Indians were in two bot 
one ran along the bank, which had been quitted! 
the marines, the other fetched a compaſs by it 
iwamp, ſo that we could not ſee them, When ti 
erceived that we had formed into one body they l 
7 their pace, but ſtill followed us in a gentle 
That they ſlackened their pace, was for us, as vl 
for them, a fortunate circumſtance ; for when ved 
to the ſide of the river, where we expected to find 
boats that were to carry us over to the wooders 
found the pinnace at leaſt a mile from her ſtation, 
ing been ſent to pick up a bird, which had been 
by the officer on ſhore ; and the little boat was ob 
to make three trips before we could all get over 0 f 
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| of the party. As ſoon as we were drawn up on 


we expected, but by two or three at a time, all 
ed, and in a ſhort time their number increaſed to 
at two hundred. As we now deſpaired of making 
ce with them, ſeeing that the dread of our ſmall 
did not keep them at a diſtance, and that the 
p was too far off to reach the place with a ſhot, we 
lved to re-embark, leſt our ſtay ſhould embroil us 
another quarrel, and coſt more of the Indians their 
s; we therefore advanced towards the pinnace, 
ich was now returning, when one of the boys ſud- 
ly cried out, that his uncle was among the people 
o had marched down to us, and deſired us to ſtay 
j talk with them. We complied, and a parley im- 
diately commenced between them and Tupia ; dur- 
which the boys held up every thing we had given 
m, as tokens of our kindneſs and liberality ; but 
ther would either of the boys ſwim over to them, 
any of them to the boys. The body of the man, 
o had been killed the day before, ſtill lay expoſed 
dn the beach; the boys ſeeing it lie very near vs, 
nt up to it, and covered it with ſome of the clothes 
t we had given them; and ſoon after a ſingle man, 
rmed, who proved to be the uncle of Maragovete, 
youngeſt of the boys, ſwam over to us, bringing 
bis hand a green branch, which we ſuppoſed, as 
| here as at Otaheite, to be an emblem of peace. 
ereceived his branch by the hands of Tupia, to 
om he gave it, and made him many preſents ; we 
d invited him to go on board the ſhip, but he declined 
we therefore left him, and expected that his ne- 
wand the two other young Indians would have 
yed with him, but, to our great ſurprize, they choſe 
her to go with us, As ſoon as we had retired, he 
t and gathered another green branch, and with 


youth had covered with part of his clothes, walk- 
 fideways, with many ceremonies, and then throw- 
| it towards him; when this was done, he returned 
s companions, who had fat down upon the ſand 
dbſerve the iſſue of his negociation. They immedi- 
ly gathered rouad. him, and continued in a body 
above 


in his hand he approached the dead body which 
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they had now any objection to going aſhore where y 
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been firſt left. 
Aficr dinner, I dire ed Tupia to aſk the boy;j 


had left their uncle, the body having been carr 
which we underſtood was a ratification of peace? N 
ſaid they had not: and the boat being ordered, they wy 
inta it with great alacrity. When the boat, in uh 
had fent wo midſhipmen, came to land, they w 
willingly aſhore ; but ſoon after ſhe put off they! 
turned to the rocks, and, wading into the water, « 
neſtly entreated to be taken on board again; but & 
people in the boat, having poſitive orders to lax 
them, could not comply, We were very attentix 
what happened on ſhore, and keeping a conſtant wit 
with our glaſſes, we ſaw a man pals the river y 
another raft, and fetch them to a place where fore 
fifty of the natives were afſembled, who cloſed n 
them, and continued in the ſame place till ſun-ſet: 1 
looking again, when we ſaw them in motion, we 
plainly diſtinguiſh our three priſoners, who ſepanil 
themſelves from the reſt, came down to the beg 
having waved their hands three times towards the f 
ran nimbly back and joined their companions, * 
walked leiſurely away towards that part which the W 
had pointed to as their dwelling- place; we had tht 
fore thegreateſt reaſon to believe that no miſchief « 
happen to them, eſpecially as we perceived that l 
went off in the clothes we had given them. 

After it was dark, loud voices were heard on i 
in the bottom of the bay, as uſual, of which we d 
never learn the meaning. | 
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Deſcription of Poverty- Bay, and the Face of the ad- 
WE nt Country. The Range from th-nce to Cape Turn- 
ain, and back t Tolaga ; with fame Account f the 
le and the Country, and ſeveral Incidents that hape 
ned on that Part of the Caſt, 


HE next morning, at ſix o'clock, we weighed, Wednel. 11. 
and ſtood away from this unfortunate and inhoſ- 
ble place, to which I gave the name of PoverTy- 
y, and which by the natives is called T-oxtRoOA, 
ng Sand, as it did not afford us a ſingle article 
t we wanted, except a little wood. It lics in lati- 
38 42 S. and longitude 18 1 360 W. it is in the 
of an horſe ſhoe, and is known by an iſland ly- 
cloſe under the north-eaſt point. I he two points 
ich form the entrance are high, with- ſteep white 
Fs, and lie a league and a half or two leagues from 
hother, N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. the depth 
water in the bay is from twelve to five fathom, with 
ndy bottom and good anchorage ; but the ſituation 
pen to the wind between the ſouth and eaſt ; boats 
goin and out of the river at any time of the tide 
ne weather ; but as there is a bar at the entrance, 
boat can go either in or out when the ſea runs high. 
e beſt place to attempt it is on the north-eaſt ſide, 
lit is there practicable when it is not ſo in any other 
The ſhore of the bay, a little within its entrance, 
low flat ſand, behind which, at a ſmall diſtance, the 
of the country is finely diverſified by hills and val- 
, All clothed with w and covered with verdure. 
de country alſo appears to be well inhabited, eſpe- 
ly in the vallies leading up from the bay, where we 
ly ſaw ſmoke riſing in clouds one behind another to a 
at diſtance, till the view terminated in mountains of 
lupendous height. | 

be ſouth-weſt point of the bay 1 named Your 
ckK's Heap, after Nicholas Young, the boy who 

law the land: at noon it bore N. W. by W. di- 
t about three or four leagues, and we were then 
put three miles from the ſhore, The main land 
| extended 


al 
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769. extended from N. E. by N. to S. and I propoſe, 
October. follow the direction of the coaſt to the ſouthward ug 
as the latitude of 40 or 41, and then, if I met wig, 
encouragement to proceed farther, to return tg 
northward. 

In the afternoon we lay becalmed, which the 
on thore perceiving, ſeveral canoes put off, and <p 
within leſs than a quarter of a mile of the veſſe, iy 
could not be perſuaded to come nearer, though I 
exerted all the powers of his lungs and his eloquay 
upon the occaſion, ſhouting, and promiſing that thy 
ſhould not be hurt. Another canoe was now kn 
coming from Poverty-Bay, with only four people g 
board, one of whom we well remembered to hn 
ſeen in our firſt interview upon the rock. "This au 
without ſtopping, or taking the leaſt notice of 
others, came direQly along ſide of the ſhip, and n 
very little perſuaſion we got the Indians on bon 
Their example was ſoon followed by the reſt, aut 
had about us ſeven canoes, and about fifty men, N 
made them all preſents with a liberal hand, notwk 
ſtanding which they were ſo deſirous to have more 
our commadities, that they ſold us every thing the 
had, even the clothes from their backs, and the put 
dies from their boats. There were but two wein 
among them, theſe were the inſtruments of green ti 
which were ſhaped ſomewhat like a pointed battledy 
with a ſhort handle and ſharp edges; they were call 
Patoo-Patoo, and were well contrived for cloſe fightug 
as they would certainly ſplit the thickeſt ſcull at a 
gle blow. | 

When theſe people had recovered from the firſts 
preſſions of fear, which notwithſtanding their rela 

| tion in coming on board, had manifeſtly thrown ti 
into ſome contuſion, we enquired after our poor dc 
The man who firſt came on board” immediately # 
ſwered, that they were unhurt and at home; add 
that he had been induced to venture on board, by 
account which they had given him of the kindnes 
which they had been treated, and the wonders b 
were in the ſhip. 

While they were on board they ſhewed every ® 
of friendſhip, and invited us very cordially * 


i . 
j 
| 


\ 
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& to our old bay, or to a ſmall cove which th 8 

ed out, that was not quite ſo far off; but I choſe . , 
ber to proſecute my diſcoveries than go back, hav- | 

= :eaſon to hope that I ſhould find a better harbour 

an any I had yet ſeen. | | | 

About an hour before ſun-ſet, the canoes put off from 

We: hip with the few paddles they had reſerved, which 

e ſcarcely ſufficient to ſet them on ſhore; but by 

ne means or other three of their people were left be- 

d. As ſoon as we diſcovered it we hailed them, but 

one of them would return to take them on board 

s greatly ſurprized us; but we were ſurprized ill 

xe to obſerve, that the deſerted Indians did not ſeem 

all uneaſy at their ſituation, but entertained us with 

cing and ſinging after their manner, eat their ſup- 

„ and went quietly to bed. 

light breeze ſpringing up ſoon after it was dark, 

ſteered along the ſhore under an eaſy fail till mid- 

tht, and then brought to, ſoon after which it fell 

1, We were now ſome leagues diſtant from the 

e where the canoes had left us, and at day- break, 

en the Indians perceived it, they were ſeized with 

iſternation and terror, and lamented their ſituation 

Joud complaints, with geſtures of deſpair and many 

rs, Tupia, with great difficulty, pacified them; 

I about ſeven o'clock in the morning, a light breeze Thurl. 12. 

Inging up, we continued to ſtand ſouth-weſt along 

ſhore. Fortunately for our poor Indians, two ca- 

s came off about this time, and made towards the 

; they ſtopped, however, at a little diſtance, an 

med unwilling to truſt themſelves nearer, Our In- 

ns were greatly agitated in this ſtate of uncertainty, 

f urged their flows to come along-ſide of the ſhip, 

by their voice and geſtures, with the utmoſt eager- 

and impatience. Tupia interpreted what they 

, and we were much ſurprized to find, that, among 

et arguments, they aſſured the people in the canoe, | 

did not eat men. We now began ſeriouſly to be- 

he, that this horrid cuſtom prevailed among them; 

what the boys had ſaid, we conſidered as a mere 

perbolical expreſſion of their fear. One of the cat 

s, at length, ventured to come under the ſhip's ſide ; 

an old man came on board, who ſeemed to be a 

Vor. I. K Chief, 
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9 riority of his weapon, which was a Patoo-Patoo my 


Portland 
Iſland. 


on account of its figure, I called CAPE Tas, Th 
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Chief, from the finery of. his garment, and the (yy 


of bone, that, as he ſaid, had belonged to a whale, y 
ſtayed on board but a ſhort time, and when he yy 
away he took with him our gueſts, very much to t 
ſatisfaction both of them and us. | 

At the time when we failed we were a- breaſt q 
point, from which the land trends S. S. W. and whig 


point lies ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of Poe, 
Bay, in latitude 39* ) S. and longitude 18 10 36 
It is of a 2 height, makes in a ſharp ay 
and appears to be quite flat at the top. 

In ſteering along the ſhore to the ſouthward of & 
Cape, at the diſtance of twoor three miles, our foul 
ings were from twenty to thirty fathom, having ad 
of rocks between us and the ſhore, which appeardt 
different heights above the water. 

At noon, Cape Table bore N. 20 E. diſtant aby 
four leagues, and a ſmall iſland, which was the fob 
ermoſt land in ſight, bore 8. 70 W. at the diſtance 
about three miles. This iſland, which the native 
TEAHOWRAY, I named the ISLAND or Po TI 
from its very great reſemblance to Portland in the [y 
liſh channel; it lies about a mile from a point ont 
main, but there appears to be a ridge of rocks, ert 
ing nearly, if not quite, from one to the other. N 
E. two miles from the ſouth point of Portland, li 
ſunken rock, upon which the ſea breaks with greaty 
lence. We paſſed between this rock and the land, lu 
ing from ſeventeen to twenty fathom, _ 

In ſailing along the ſhore, we ſaw the natives al 
bled in great numbers, as well upon Portland Iſlas 
the main. We could alſo diſtinguiſh ſeveral (pov 
ground that were cultivated ; ſome ſeemed to be il 
turned up, and lay in furrows like ploughed land, 
ſome had plants upon them in different ages of f 

growth, We ſaw alſo, in two places, high rails 
the ridges of hills, like what we had ſeen upon 
peninſula at the north-eaſt head of Poverty-Bů 
they were ranged in lines only, and not ſo as to i 
an area, we could not gueſs at their uſe, and the 


ſuppoſed they might be the work of ſuperſtition. F 
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men; ſhecame within about a quarter of a mile 
us, where the people on board ſeemed to perform 
rs ceremonies. One of them, who was in the bow, 
etimes ſeemed to aſk and to offer peace, and ſome- 
5 to threaten war, by brandiſhing a weapon that 


etimes he ſung. Tupia talked much to him, but 
d not perſuade him to come to the ſhip. 


weſtward of Portland, extending to the ſouthward 
ir as we could ſee; and as the ſhip was hauling 
id the ſouth end of the iſland, ſhe ſuddenly fell into 
| water and broken ground ; we had indeed always 
n fathom or more, but the ſoundings were never 
the ſame, jumping at once from ſeven fathom to 
n; in a ſhort time, however, we got clear of all 
er, and had again deep water under us. 


n white cliffs, and a long ſpit of low land running 
it towards the main. On the ſides of theſe cliffs 
reat numbers of people, looking at us with a fix- 
ention ; and, it is probable, that they perceived 
appearance of hurry and contuſion on board, and 
regularity in the working of the ſhip, while we 
getting clear of the ſhallow water and broken 
dd, from which they might infer that we were 
ted or in diſtreſs ; we thought that they wiſhed to 
dvantage of our ſituation, for five canoes were put 
ich the utmoſt expedition, full of men, and well 
; they came ſo near, and ſhewed fo hoſtile a diſ- 
dn, by ſhouting, brandiſhing their lances, and uſ- 
reatening geſtures, that we were in ſome pain for 
all boat, which was ſt:ll employed in ſounding ; 

tet was therefore fired over them, but finding it 

em no harm, they ſeemed rather to be provoked 
intimidated, and I therefore fired a four pounder, 

ed with grape-ſhot, wide of them. This had a 
effect. Upon the report of the piece, they all 

p and ſhouted ; but inſtead of continuing the 


quietly away, 
. K 2 Having 


About noon, another canoe appeared, in which were _ 1769. 


this time the iſland lay within a mile of us, mak- 


drew all together, and after a ſhort conſultation 
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held in his hand; ſometimes alſo he danced, and 


zetween one and two o'clock, we diſcovered land to 
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Gale. Having got round Portland, we hauled in fo 

0 land N. W. having a gentle breeze at N. E. vj 
about five o'clock died away, and obliged us toad 
We had one and twenty fathom, with a fine ſandji 
tom: the ſouth point of Portland bore S. E. 3 8. 0 
about two leagues; and a low point on the main 
N. Z E. In the ſame direction with this low ws 
there runs a deep bay, behind the land of which 
Table is the extremity, ſo as to make this land 2 
inſula, leaving only a low narrow neck between 
and the main. Of this peninſula, which the m 
call TEXRAK AKO, Cape Table is the north point 
Portland the ſouth. 

While we lay at anchor, two more canoes cant 
to us, one armed, and the other a ſmall fiſhing{ 
with only four men in her. They came ſo nen 
they entered into converſation with Tupia. 
ſwered all the queſtions that he aſked them with 
civility, but could not be perſuaded to come on hx 
they came near enough, however, to receive (x 
preſents that were thrown to them from the ſhip, 
which they ſeemed much pleaſed, and: went 
During the night many fires were kept on: ſhore, 
bably to ſhew us that the inhabitants were too! 
upon their guard to be ſurprized. 

Friday 13 About five o'clock in the morning of the 1; 
breeze ſpringing up northerly, we weighed, and 
ed in for the land. The ſhore here forms 4 
bay, of which Portland is the north-eaſt point 
the bay that runs behind Cape Table an arm. 
arm I had a great inclination to examine, be 
there appeared to. be ſafe anchorage in it; bu 
being ſure of that, and the wind being right at! 
I was unwilling to ſpare the time. Four and 
ty fathom was the greateſt depth with Pal 
but the ground was every where clear. Ties 
near the ſhore is of a moderate height, with whit 
and ſandy beaches; within it riſes into mountain; 
upon the whole, the ſurface is hilly, for the mak 
covered with wood, and to appearance plealai 
fertile. In the morning nine canoes came alt 
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ip, but whether with peaceable or hoſtile intentions 
could not tell, for we ſoon left them behind us. 

In the evening we ſtood in for a place that had the 
rearance of an opening, but found no harbour; we 
ereſore ſtood out again, and were ſoon followed by a 
ge canoe, with eighteen or twenty men all armed, 
jo, though they could not reach us, ſhouted defiance, 
| brandiſhed their weapons, with many geſtures of 
nace and inſult. | 


nd, upon which the ſnow was till lying: the coun- 
near the ſhore was low and unfit for culture, but 
one place we perceived a patch of ſomewhat yellow, 
ch had greatly the appearance of a corn field, yet 
probably nothing more than ſome dead flags, which 
not uncommon in {ſwampy places: at ſome diſtance 
ſaw groves.of trees, which appeared high and ta- 
ing, and being not above two: leagues from the 
ith-weſt cod of the great bay, in which we had been 
ſting for: the. two laſt days, I hoiſted out the pin- 
e and long boat to ſearch for freſh water; but juſt 
they were about to put off, we ſaw ſeveral boats full 
people coming from the ſhore, and therefore I did 
t think it ſafe for them to leave the ſhip. About ten 
lock, five of theſe boats having drawn together, as 
to hold a conſultation, made towards the ſhip, hav- 
on board between eighty and ninety men, and four 
re followed at ſome diſtance, as if to ſuſtain the at- 
. When the firſt five came within about a hun- 
d yards of the ſhip, they began to ſing their war 
g, and, brandiſhing their pikes, prepared for an en- 
gement. We had now no time to loſe, for if we 
Id not prevent the attack, we ſhould come under 
unhappy neceſſity of uſing our fire arms againſt 
m, which we were very deſirous to avoid. Tupia 
$ therefore ordered to acquaint them, that we had 
pans which, like thunder, would deſtroy them in 
noment; that we would immediately convince them 
their power, by directing their effect ſo that they 
duld not be hurt; but that if they perſiſted in any 
ſtile attempts, we ſhould be obliged to uſe them for 
defence. A four pounder, loaded with grape. ſhot, 
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In the morning, we had a view of the mountains Satur. 14. 
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we deſired effect; the report, the flaſh, and abo 


Sunday 15. 


be had received as the purchaſe of it, in a baſket, vil 


came off to us, and ſold us ſome ſtinking fiſh ; it 
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was then diſcharged wide of them, which 


the ſhot, which ſpread very far in the water, ſo int 
dated them, that they began to paddle away with d 
their might: Tupia, however, calling after them, u 
aſſuring them that if they would come un- armed, thy 
ſhould be kindly received, the people in one of t 
boats put their arms on board of another, and em 
under the ſhip's ſtern : we made them ſeveral preſey, 
and ſhould certainly have prevailed upon them to m 
on board, if the other canoes had not come up, u 
again threatened us, by ſhouting and brandiſhing ti 
weapons: at this the people who had come to the fy 
unarmed, expreſſed great diſpleaſure, and ſoon al 
they all went away. 2 

In the afternoon we ſtood over to the ſouth points 
the bay, but not reaching it before it was dark, x 
ſtood off and on all night. At eight the next mas 
ing, being a-breaſt of the point, ſeveral fiſhing dai 
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the beſt they had, and we were willing to trade wi 
them upon any terms: theſe people behaved very vc 
and ſhould have parted good friends if it had not de 
for a large canoe, with two and twenty armed mend 
board, which came boldly up along-fide of the fy 
We. ſoon ſaw that this boat had nothing for trad 
yet we gave them two or three pieces of cloth, ans 
ticle which they ſeemed very fond of. I obſerved ti 
one man had a black ſkin thrown over him, 
reſembling that of a bear, and being deſirous to kw 
what animal was its firſt owner, I offered him for 
piece of red baize, and he ſeemed greatly pleaſed il 
the bargain, ' immediately ' pulling off the ſkin, 1 
holding it up in the boat; he would not, however, ful 
with it till he had the cloth in his poſſeſſion, and 
there could be no transfer of tied if with enn 
caution I had inſiſted upon the ſam condition, 1® 
dered the cloth to be handed down to him, upon uch 
with amazing coolneſs, inſtead of ſending up the I 
he began to pack up both that and the baize, hid 
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out paying the leaſt regard to my demand or rem 


ſtrances, and ſoon after, with the fiſhing boats 


- 
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from the ſhip; when they were at ſome diſtance, 1769. 
hey drew ther, and after a ſhort conſultation re-' , 22 . 
ned; the fiſhermen offered more fiſh, which, though 

od for nothing, was purchaſed, and trade was again 
newed. Among others who were placed over the 
ip's fide to hand up what we bought, was little 
ayeto, Tupia's boy; and one of the Indians, watch · 

g his opportunity, ſuddenly ſeized him, and dragged 
im down into the canoe; two of them held him 
pn in the fore-part of it, and the others, with great 
fivity, paddled her off, the reſt of the canbes fol- 
wing as faſt as they could: upon this the marines 
ho were under arms upon deck, were ordered to fire. 

he ſhot was directed to that part of the canoe which 
as fartheſt from the boy, and rather wide of her, be- 

g willing rather to miſs the rowers than to hurt him: 
happened, however, that one man dropped, upon 
hich the others quitted their hold of the boy, who 
aſtantly leaped into the water, and ſwam towards the 
ip; the large canoe immediately pulled round and 
lowed him, but ſome muſquets, and a great gun be- 

g fired at her, ſhe deſiſted from the purſuit, The 
ip being brought to, a boat was - lowered, and the 

or boy taken up unhurt, though ſo terrified that for 
time he ſeemed to be deprived of his fenſes. Some 

f the gentlemen who traced the canoes to ſhore with 
eit glaſſes,” faid, that they ſaw'three men carried up 
he beach,” who appeared to be either dead or wholly 
liſabled by their wounds. | * 

To the cape off which this unhappy tranſaction hap- 
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ened, I gave the name of Cart KipNaArrks. It 
es in latitude 30 43, and longitude 182 24 W. and 

oi rendered remarkable by two white rocks like ha 

ut tacks, and the high white cliffs on each ſide.” It 
S. W. by W. diſtant thirteen leagues from the 

1 HQ of Portland; and between them is the bay of 
loch it is the ſouth point, and which, in honour of 

AP" Edward Hawke, then firſt Lord of the Admiralty, 

oP called Hawke's Bay, We found in it from twenty- Hawke's. 
er to ſeven fathom, and good anchorage. From Buy. 


Cape Kidnappers the land trends S. S. W. and iv this 
ireQtion we made our run along the ſhore, keeping at 
x | 8 about 


8 1 K4 
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. weather. P F 
As ſoon as Tayeto recovered from his fright | 


people were concluded to be fiſhers, becauſe the ilu 


Monday 16. in a ſmall bay upon the main, within the iſland, þ 


Tueſday 17, In the afternoon we had a freſh breeze at weſt, a 
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about a league diſtance, with a ſteady breeze and q 


brought a fiſh to. Tupia, and told him, that he 
tended it as an offering to his Eatua, or god, in gu 
tude for his elcape., Tupia commended his piety, u 
ordered him to throw the fiſh into the ſeg, which wy 
accordingly dne. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, we paſſed zin 
but high white iſland, lying cloſe to the ſhore, wa 
which, we ſaw many houſes, boats, and people, Th 


was totally barren ; we ſaw ſeveral people alſo on ſhox 


eleven, we brought to till day light, and then mu 
ſajl to the ſouthward, along the ſhore; About ſen 
o'clock we paſt a high point of land, which lies 8. A, 
twelve leagues from Cape Kidnappers: from this pay 
the land trends three fourths of a point more to the wh 
ward: at ten, we ſaw more land open to the ſouth 
ward, and at noon, the ſouthermoſt land that way 
ſight bore S. 39 W. diſtant eight or ten leagues, al 
2 high bluff head, with yellowiſh cliffs, bore W. d 
tant about two miles: the depth of water was thin 
ty two fathom, | | 


during the night variable light airs and calms: in the 
morning a gentle breeze ſprung up between the N. N 
and N. E. and having till now. ſtood to the ſouthwal, 
without ſeeing any probability of meeting with a hu 
bour, and the country manifeſtly altering for the work, 
J thought that Sante farther in that direction woul 
be attended with no advantage, but on the contray 
would be a loſs of time that might be employed vith i 
better proſpect of ſucceſs in examining the coaſt to the 
northward ; about one, therefore, in the afternoon, | 
tacked, and ſtood north, with a freſh breeze at vel 
The high bluff head, with yellowiſh cliffs, which * 
were a-breaſt of at noon, I called Capt TURNAGAl, 
becauſe here we turned back. It lies in latitude 40* 34 
S. longitude 182 55 W. diſtant eighteen leagut 
S. S. W. 4 W. from Cape Kidnappers, The land be- 
tween them is of a very unequal height; in 2 
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t ſo well clothed with wood as it is about Hawke's 
u, but looks more like our high downs in Eng- 
id: it is, however, to all appearance, well inhabit- 
j, for as we ſtood along the ſhore, we ſaw ſeveral 
lages, not only in the vallies, but on the tops and 
les of the hills, and ſmoke in _—_ places, 
he ridge of mountains, which has been mentioned 
fore, extends to the ſouthward farther than we could 
and was then every where chequered with ſnow, 
night we ſaw two fires inland, ſo very large, that 
concluded they muſt have been made to clear the 
dd for tillage 3 but however that be, they are a de- 
oſtration that the part of the country where they 
peated is inhabited. | 


Inappers bore N. 32 W. diſtant two leagues : in 
ſituation'we had ſixty-two fathom, and when the 
pe bore W. by N. diſtant three or four leagues, we 
d forty five fathom : in the mid-way between the 
of Portland and the Cape we had ſixty-five fathom. 
the evening, being a-breaſt of the peninſula within 


m that ſhore, and with much difficulty overtook the 
Þ; there were on board five people, two of whom 
peared to be Chiefs, and the other three ſervants : 
Chiefs, with very little invitation, came on board, 
| ordered the reſt to remain in their canoe, We 
ted them with great kindneſs, and they were not 
kward in exprefling their ſatisfaction; they went 
mn into the cabin, and after a ſhort time told us 
t they had determined not to go on ſhore till the 
morning. As the ſleeping on board was an ho- 
Ir which we neither expected nor deſired, I remon- 
ted ſtrongly againſt it, and told them, that on their 
punt it would not be proper, as the ſhip would pro- 
be at a great diſtance from where ſhe was then, 
next morning : they perſiſted, however, in their 
Jution, and as I found it impoſſible to get rid of 
n without turning them by force out of the ſhip, I 
plied : as a proper precaution, however, I propoſed 
ike their ſervants alſo on board, and hoiſt their 
h canoc 
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Laces it is lofty next the ſea with white cliffs, in others Dd 
r, with ſandy beaches: the face of the country is 


On the 18th, at four o'clock in the morning, Cape wedaef. 18. 


rtland iſland, called 'TERAKAKoO, a canoe came off Terakako, 
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Oct was accordingly done, The countenance of one g 


Thurſd. 19. made fail; at ſeven in the morning, I brought to 


Friday 20. 


mined every thing they ſaw with great curioſity aud 


TI called GaBLe-EnpD ForRELAND, from the verygr 
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canoe into the ſhip ; they made no objection, and fa 


theſe Chiefs was the moſt open and ingenuous of g 
I have ever ſeen, and I very ſoon gave up every ſuſy 
cion of his having any ſiniſter deſign: they both en 


tention, and received very thankfully ſuch little yy 
ſents as we made them; neither of them, howee 
could be perſuaded, either to eat or drink, but tg 
ſervants devoured every thing they could get with gu 
voracity. We found that theſe men had heard df o 
kindnels and liberality to the natives who had been 
board before, yet we thought the confidence 

placed in us, an extraordinary inſtance of their f 
tude. At night I brought to till day-light, and i 


under Cape Table, and ſent away our gueſts with ü 
canoe, who expreſſed ſame ſurpriſe at ſeeing themich 
ſo far from home, but landed a- breaſt of the ſhip, J 
this time I ſaw other canoes putting off from the ſ 
but I ſtood away to the northward without waitingh 
their coming up. ; 21 

About three I paſſed a remarkable head. land, whi 


likeneſs of the white cliff at the point to the gable« 
of a houſe ; it is not more remarkable for its fy 
than for a rock which aiſes like a ſpire at a little diſtux 
It lies from Cape Table N. 24 E. diſtant about tm 
leagues, The ſhore between them forms a bay, v 
in which lies Poverty Bay, at the diſtance of | 
leagues from the head-land, and eight from the Ci 
At this place three canoes came off to us, and one n 
came on board; we gave him ſome trifles, and hek 
returned to his boat, which, with all the reſt, dr 
a-ſtern, | | 

In the morning I made fail in ſhore, in order to 
into two bays, which appeared about two leagus! 
the northward of the Foreland ; the ſoutherm 
could not fetch, but 1 anchored in the other i 


* 


eleven o'clock.  - 5 | 

Into this bay we were invited by the people on 
many canoes, who pointed to a place where they 
there was plenty of freſh water; I did not hod 
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0d a ſhelter from the ſea as I expected, but the na- 


A pofttion, I was determined to try whether I could 
ot get ſome knowledge of the country here before I 
oceeded farther to the northward. 

Ann one of the canoes that came about us as ſoon as 
e anchored, we ſaw two men, who, by their habits, 
em peared to be Chiefs: one of them was dreſſed in a 
get, which was ornamented, after their manner, with 
g's ſkin; the jacket of the other was almoſt covered 
f or th ſmall tufts of red feathers. Theſe men I invited 


eng | board, and they entered the ſhip with very little ge- 


ation: I gave each of them about four yards of linen 
d a ſpike- gail; with the linen they were much pleaſ- 
but ſeemed to ſet no value upon the nail. We per- 
25m ved that they knew what had happened in Poverty- 
, and we had therefore no reaſon to doubt but that 
ey would behave peaceably ; however, for further 
urity, Tupia was ordered to tell them for what pur- 
ple we came thither, and to aſſure them that we would 
Fer them no injury, if they offered none to us. In the 
ean time thoſe who remained in the canoes traded with 
r people very fairly for what they happened to have 
ich them: the Chiefs, who were old men; ſtaid with 
till we had dined,and about two o'clock I put off with 
e boats, manned and armed, in order to go on ſhore in 
uch of water, and the two Chiefs went into the boat 
th me, The afternoon was tempeſtuous, with much 

in, and the ſurf every where ran ſo high, that altho? 

:rowed almoſt round the bay, we found no place where 

e could land: I determined therefore to return to the 

ip, which being intimated to the Chiefs, they called 

the people on ſhore, and ordered a canoe to be ſent off 
themſelves; this was accordingly done, and they 


g, and bring us ſome fiſh and ſweet potatoes. 
In the evening, the weather having become fair and 
vderate, the boats were again ordered out, and [ 
nded, accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, 
e were received with great expreſſions of friendſhip by 
enatives, who behaved with a ſcrupulous attention not 
give offence, In particular, they took care not to ap- 
| | pear 


ne (ves who came about us, appearing to be of a friendly October, 


It us, promiſing to come on board again in the morn=  - 
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of two or three houſes only, were generally placed 


Saturd. 21. 


which, after a certain time, he returned. Theſe fu 


| beauty. In their walk, they viſited ſeveral hole! 


ſtrings and fibres, which are very diſagreeable ; t- 
* | 5 
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pear in great bodies: one family, or the inhabimy 


gether, to the number of - fifteen or twenty, conſiſ 
of men, women, and children, Theſe little comp. 
nies ſat upon the ground, not advancing toward; y 
but inviting us to them, by a kind of beckon, mon 
one hand towards the breaſt, We made them (ergy 
little preſents ; and in our walk round the bay fy 
two ſmall ſtreams of freſh water. This convenj 
and the friendly behaviour of the people, -determinedy 
to ſtay at leaſt a day, that I might fill ſome of my 
caſks, and give Mr. Banks an opportunity of exany 
ing the natural produce of the country. 

In the morning ct the 21ſt, I ſent Lieutenant C 
on ſhore, io ſuperintend the watering, with a ſtrongꝶ 
ty of men; and they were ſoon followed by Mr. Buy 
and Dr. Solander, with Tupia, Tayeto, and four oth 

The natives ſat by our people, and ſeemed pleaſedy 
obſerve them; but did not intermix with them: 
traded, however, chiefly for cloth, and after a ſu 
time applied to their ordinary - occupations, as if y 
ſtranger had been among them. In the forenoon ſera 
of their boats went out a-fiſhing, and at dinner. im 
every one repaired to his reſpective dwelling ; fr 


appearances encouraged Mr. Banks and Dr. Solandert 
range the bay with very little precaution, where thy 
found many plants, and ſhot ſome birds of exquil 


the natives, aud ſaw ſomething of their manner of ik 
for they ſhewed, without any reſerve, every thing ul 
the gentlemen defired to ſee, They were ſometin 
found at their meals, which the approach of the ſta 
gers never interrupted.” Their food at this ſeaſon as 
ſiſted of fiſh, with which, inſtead of bread, they 
the root of a kind of fern, very like-that which gr 

upon our commons in England. Theſe roots they {cad 
over the fire, and then beat with a ſtick, till the! 

and dry outſide fall off, what remains is a ſoft ſubſtan 
ſomewhat clammy and ſweet, not unpleaſing to 
taſte, but mixed with three or four times its quantity 
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ere ſwallowed by ſome, but ſpit out by the far greater 1769. 
mber,/who had baſkets under them to receive the re. OAcber. 
Red part of what had been chewed, which had an ap. 
arance very like, that of tobacco in the ſame ſtate. In 

her ſeaſons they have certainly plenty of excellent ve- 

tables; but no tame animals were ſeen among them, 

cept dogs, which were very ſmall and ugly. Mr. 

anks ſaw ſome of their plantations, where the ground 

1253s well broken down and tilled as even in the gar- 

ns of the moſt curious people among us: in theſe ſpots - 

ere ſweet potatoes, coccos or eddas, which are well 

own and much eſteemed both in the Eaſt and Weſt- 

ndies, and ſome gourds: the ſweet potatoes were 

nted in ſmall hills, ſome ranged in rows, and others 
1quincunx, all laid by a line with the greateſt regula- 

ty: the coccos were planted upon flat land, but none 

f them yet appeared above ground; and the gourds 

ere ſet in ſmall hollows, or diſhes, much as in Eng- 

nd. Theſe plantations were of different extent, from 

ne or two acres to ten: taken together, there appeared 

o be from 150 to 200 acres in cultivation in the whole 

ay, tho? we never ſaw an hundred people. Each diſtrict 

as fenced in, generally with reeds, which were placed 
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> cloſe together, that there was ſcarcely room for a 
ful nouſe to creep between. | 
1 


The women were plain, and made themſelves more 


r painting their faces with red ocre and oil, which 
u eing generally freſh, and wet upon their cheeks and 
vreheads, was eaſily transferred to the noſes of thoſe 


yho thought fit to ſalute them; and that they were not 
holly averſe to ſuch familiarity, the noſes of ſeveral 
our people ſtrongly teſtified : they were, however, 
$ great coquets as any of the moſt faſhionable ladies in 
urope, and the young ones as ſkittiſh as any unbroken 
ly: each of them wore a petticoat, under which 
here was a girdle, made of the blades of graſs, highly 
perfumed, and to the girdle was faſtened a ſmall bunch 
f the leaves of ſome — plant, which ſerved their 
odeſty as its innermoſt veil. The faces of the men 
vere not ſo generally painted; yet we ſaw one whoſe 
yhole body, and even his garments, were rubbed over 
mth dry ocre, of which he kept a piece conſtantly; in 
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1769. his hand, and was every minute renewing the decoy 
ober. on in one part or another, where he ſuppoſed it w 
— P | Poled it vuꝶ 
come deficient. In perſonal delicacy they were not 
to our friends at Otaheite, for the coldneſs of theg 
mate did not invite them fo often to bathe; but ven 
among them one inſtance of cleanlineſs in which vil 
exceeded them, and of which perhaps there is no 
ample in any other Indian nation. Every houſe, or 
little cluſter of three or four houſes, was furniſhed wi 
a a privy, ſo that the ground was every where clean, I 
offals of their food, and other litter, were alſo piled 
in regular dunghills, which probably they made uſe 
at a proper time for manure, 
In this decent article of civil œconomy they wy 
beforehand with one of the moſt conſiderable nam 
of Europe; for I am credibly informed, that, till & 
year 1760, there was no ſuch thing as a privy in Jh 
drid, the metropolis of Spain, though it is plentifh 
ſupplied with water. Before that time it was the u 
verſal practice to throw the ordure out of the windon 
during the night, into the ſtreet, where number d 
men were employed to remove it, with ſhovels, fra 
the upper parts of the city to the lower, where it lay 
it was dry, and was then carried away in carts, andd 
poſited without the gates. His preſent Catholic Majely 
having determined to free his capital from ſo groki 
nuiſance, ordered, by proclamation, that the propre 
of every houſe ſhould build a privy, and that fink 
drains, and common-ſewers ſhould be made at the pub 
lic expence. The Spaniards, tho' long acouſtomedy 
an arbitrary government, reſented this proclamatia 
with great ſpirit, as an infringement of the comma 
rights of mankind, and made a vigorous ſtruggle agail 
its being carried into execution. Every claſs deni 
ſome objeQion againſt it; but the phyſicians bid i 
faireſt to intereſt the king in the preſervation of the i 
cient privileges of his people; for they remonſtratedth 
if the filth was not, as uſual, thrown into the ſtreets, 
fatal ſickneſs would probably enſue, becauſe the pt 
treſcent particles of the air, which ſuch filth attrad 
would then be imbibed by the human body. But bs 
expedient, with every other that could be though! q 
| | 


Fo 
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ed unſucceſsful, and the popular diſcontent then ran 
igh, that it was very near producing an inſurrection; 
Majeſty, however, at length prevailed, and Madrid 
ow as Clear as moſt of the conſiderable cities in Eu- 
But many of the citizens, probably upon the prin- 
es advanced by their phyſicians, that heaps of filth 
ent deleterious particles of air from fixing upon 
-bbouring ſubſtances, have, to keep their food whole- 
e, conſtructed their privies by the kitchen fire. 


g the water on board, and Mr. Banks and his com- 
finding it probable that they ſhould be left on 
e after it was dark, by {which much time would be 
which they were impatient to employ in putting 
plants they had n in order, they applied to 
Indians for a paſſage in one of their canoes: they 
jediately conſented, and a canoe was launched for 
r uſe. They went all on board, being eight in num- 
but not being uſed to a veſſel that required ſo even 
lance, they unfortunately overſet her in the ſurf: 
ife however was loſt, and it was thought adviſable 
half of them ſhould wait for another turn, Mr. 
ks, Dr. Solander, Tupia, and 'Tayeto embarked 
, and without any further accident arrived ſafely 
te ſhip, well pleaſed with the good-nature of their 
In friends, who chearfully undertook to carry them 
ond time, after having experienced how unfit a 
the ＋ were for ſuch a veſſel. | 

hile theſe gentlemen were on ſhore, ſeveral of the 
es went off to the ſhip, and trafficked, by exchang- 
heir cloth for that of Otaheite : of this barter they 
for ſome time very fond, preferring the Indian 
to that of Europe; but before night it decreaſed 
value five hundred per cent, Many of theſe Indi- 
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f took on board, and ſhewed them the ſhip and her 
"tus, at which they expreſſed equal ſatisfaction 
u ſtoniſhment. . 


[ found it exceedingly difficult to get water on 
, on account of the ſurf, I determined to ſtay 


about five o'clock, I weighed anchor and put to 
This 
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the evening, all our boats being employed in car- 


anger at this place; on the next morning there- und. 22. 


Mond. 13. 
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1769. This bay, which is called by the natives Tzcangy 
lies in the latitude of 38% 10 S. but as it has nothi k 


recommend it, a deſcription of it is unneceſſary, 
From this bay I intended to ſtand on to the n 
ward, but the wind being hard againſt me, I oy 
make no way. While I was beating about to wig 
ward, ſome of the natives came on board, and toli 
that in a bay which lay a little to the ſouthward, bg 
the ſame that I could not fetch the day I put into I 
gadoo, there was excellent water, where the bw 
might land without a ſurf. I thought it better thy 
fore to put into this bay, where I might complex 
water, and form farther connections with the Ind 
than to keep the ſea, With this view I bore up ka 
and ſent in two boats, manned and armed, to eum 
the watering-place, who confirming the report of 
Indians at their return, I came to an anchor about 
o'clock, in eleven fathom water, with a fine ſandy| 
tom, the north point of the bay N. by E. and the{ 
point S. E. The watering-place which was in a{ 
cove a little within the ſouth point of the bay, k 
S. by E. diſtant about a mile. Many canoes camei 
Wee off from the ſhore, and all traded ver! 
neſtly for Otaheite cloth and glaſs bottles, of vi 
they were immoderately fond. | \ 
In the afternoon of the 23d, as ſoon as the ſhip 
moored, I went on ſhore to examine the watt 
place, accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solank 
the boat landed in the cove, without the leaſt ſurf; 
water was excellent, and conveniently ſituated; f 
was plenty of wood cloſe to high-water mark, af 
diſpoſition of the people was in every reſpect lud 
we could wiſh. _ : | 
Having, with Mr. Green, taken ſeveral ob 
of the ſun and moon, the mean reſult of them 
180® 47' W. longitude; but, as all the obſer 
made before exceeded theſe, I have laid down thee 
from the mean of the whole. At noon, I took the 
meridian altitude with an aſtronomical quadrant, 
was ſet up at the watering-place, and found the ti 
to be 380 22 14”, 8 
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On the 24th; early in the morning, I ſent lieutenant 1769. 
"re on ſhore, to "> r the cutting area: 1——— 
ine of water, with a ſufficient number of men for 
| purpoſes, and all the marines as a guard. After * 
aktaſt, I went on ſhore myſelf, and continued there 
> whole day. 
Mr Banks and Dr. Solander alſo went on ſhore ts 
her plants, and in their walks ſaw ſeveral things 
thy of notice. They met with many houſes in the 
ies that ſeemed to be wholly deſerted, the people 
ng on the ridges of the hills in a kind of ſheds very 
hily built, As they were advancing in one of theſe 
ies, the hills on each fide of which were very ſteep, 
ly were ſuddenly ſtruck with the ſight of a very ex- 
rdinary natural curioſity, It was a rock, perforated 
ugh its whole ſubſtagce, ſo as to form a rude but 
endous arch or cavern, opening directly to the ſea; 
aperture was ſeventy-five feet long, twenty-ſeven 
d, and five-and-forty high, . commanding a view of 
bay and the hills on the other fide, which were 
through it, and, opening at once upon the view, 
uced an effect far ſuperior to any of the contri- 
es of art. 
s they were returning to the watering-place in the 
ung, they met an old man, who detained them 
time by ſhewing them the military exerciſes of the 
try with the lance and Patoo-Patoo, which are all 
eapons in uſe. The lance is from ten to fourteen 
long, made of a very hard wood, and ſharp at both 
the Patoo-Patoo has been deſcribed already; it 
but a foot long, made of talc or bone, with ſharp 
, and uſed as a battle-axe. A poſt or ſtake was 
Pas his enemy, to which he advanced with a moſt 
us aſpect, brandiſhing his lance, which he graſped 
great firmneſs; when it was ſuppoſed to have been 
ed by his lance, he ran at it with his Patoo-Patoo, 
alling upon the upper end of it, which was to re- 
nt his adverſary's head, he laid on with great ve- 
nce, ſtriking many blows, any one of which 
d probably have ſplit the. ſcull of an ox. From 
hampion's falling upon his mock enemy with the 
d-Patoo, after he was ſuppoſed to have been pierc- 
vi, II. Eee I. | ed 
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1269. ed with the lance, our gentlemen inferred, that ug 
October. battles of this country there is no quarter, 

| This afternoon, we fet up the armourer's for, 
repair the braces of the tiller which had been br 
and went on getting our wood and water, without ig 
fering the leaſt moleſtation from the natives; who a 
down with different ſorts of fiſh, which we puri 
with cloth, beads, and glaſs bottles, as uſual, 

Wedneſ, 23. On the 25th, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander wy 
again on ſhore; and while they were ſearching 
plants, Tupia ſtaid with the waterers : among al 
Indians who came down to them, was a prieſt, w 
whom Tupia entered into a very learned converkty 
In their notions of religion they ſeemed to agree 
well, which is not often the caſe between learned dm 
on our ſide of the ocean: Tupia, however, ſeems 
have the moſt knowledge, and was liſtened toni 
great deference and attention by the other, hi 
courſe of this converſation, after the important pay 
of divinity had been ſettled, Tupia enquired if itx 
their practice to eat men, to which they anſwered 
the affirmative; but ſaid that they eat only theit a 
mies who were lain in battle. 

Thurſd. 26, On the 26th, it rained all day, ſo that none d 
could go a · ſnore; and very few of the Indians 0 
either to the watering- place or the ſhip. 

Friday 29, On the 27th, I went with Dr. Solander to erm 
the bottom of the bay; but though we went a-ſhord 
two places, we met with little worth notice. 
people behaved very civilly, ſhewing us every tf 
that we-expreſſed a deſire to ſee. Among other | 
ling curioſities which Dr. Solander purchaſed cf tis 
was a boy's top, ſhaped exactly like {thoſe which d 
dren play with in England; and they made figns l 
to make it ſpin it was to be whipped. Mr. Bankf 
the mean time went aſhore at the watering · place, 
climbed a hill which ſtood at a little diſtance to 
fence of poles, which we had obſerved from the 
and which had been much the ſubject of ſpecuan 
The hill was extremely ſteep, and rendered almol 
acceſſible. by wood; yet he reached the place, 
which he found many houſes that for ſome realo! 
been deſerted by their inhabitants. The poles ape 
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to be about ſixteen feet high; they were placed in 1709. 


o rows, with a ſpace of about ſix feet between them, , 
4 the poles in each row were about ten feet diſtant 
om each other. The lane between them was covered 
y ſticks, that were ſet up ſloping towards each other 
om the top of the poles on each ſide, like the roof of 

houſe, This rail-work, with a ditch that was paral- 

| to it, was carried about a hundred yards down the 
ill in a kind of curve; but for what purpoſe we could 
ot els. 

The Indians, at the watering-place, at our requeſt, 
tertained us with their war-ſong, in which the wo- 
en joined, with the moſt horrid diſtortions of coun- 
nance, rolling their eyes, thruſting out their tongues, 
nd often heaving loud and deep ſighs; though all was 
one in very good time, 

On the 28th we went aſhore upon an iſland that lies Saturd. 28. 
the left hand of the entrance of the bay, where we 
pw the largeſt canoe that we had yet met with: ſhe 
ras ſixty eight feet and a half long, five broad, and 
bree feet ſix high; ſhe had a ſharp bottom, conſiſting 

three tranks of trees hollowed, of which that in the 
iddle was the longeſt : the fide planks were ſixty- two 
et long in one piece, and were not deſpicably carved 
baſs relief ; the head alſo was adorned-with carving 

i more richly. Upon this ifland there was a larger 

ouſe than any we had yet ſeen ; but it ſeemed unfiniſh- 
and was full of chips. The wood work was ſquar- 
d {o even and ſmooth, that we made no doubt of their 
aving among them very ſharp tools, The ſides of the 
ſts were carved in a maſterly ſtile, though after their 
himſical taſte, which ſeems to prefer ſpiral lines and 
iſtorted faces : as theſe carved poſts appeared to have 

en brought from ſome other place, ſuch work is pro- 
ably of great value among them. 

At four o'clock in the morning of the 29th, having Sucday 1g. 
ot on board our wood and water, and a large ſupply of 
xcellent celery, with which the country abounds, and 

hich May a powerful antiſcorbutic, I unmoored and 
ut to lea. 

This bay is called by the natives ToLAGA ; it is mo- 
ately large, and has from ſeven to thirteen fathom, 
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with a clean ſandy bottom and good anchorage ar 
is ſheltered from all winds except the north-eaſt, [ty 
in latitude 38922 S. and four leagues and an half y 
the north of Gable-end Foreland. On the ſouth pon 
lies a ſmall but high iſland, fo near the main as not y 
be diſtinguiſhed irom it. Cloſe to the north end of i 
Hand, at the entrance into the bay, are two high roch; 
one is round like a corn-ſtack, but the other is long 
and perforated in ſeveral places, ſo that the opening 
appear like the arches of a bridge. Within theſe roch 
is the cove where we cut wood, and filled our wat 
caſks. Off the north point of the bay is a pretty big 
rocky iſland; and about a mile without it, are fone 
rocks and breakers, The variation of the compi 
here is 14% 31 E. and the tide flows at the full ad 
change of the moon, about ſix o'clock, and riſes ar 
falls perpendicularly from five to fix feet: whether th 
flood comes from the ſouthward or the northward, | 
have not been able to determine. . 

We got nothing here by traffic but a few fiſh, ani 
fome ſweet potatoes, except a few triſſes, which ut 
conſidered merely as curioſities, We ſaw no four-fook 
ed animals, nor the appearance of any, either tame a 
wild, except dogs and rats, and theſe were very ſcar; 
the people gat the dogs, like our friends at Otaheit; 
and adorn their garments with the ſkins, as we do oun 
with fur and ermine. I climbed many of the hil 
hoping to get a view of the country, but I could te 
nothing from the top except higher hills, in a bours 
leſs ſucceſſion, The ridges of theie hills produce lis 
beſides fern; but the ſides are molt luxuriantly clothd 
with wood, and verdure of various kinds, with lit 
plantations intermixed; in the woods we found trees 
above twenty different forts, and carried ſpecimens d 
each on board; but there was no body among us 
whom they were not altogether uſiknown, 1 he h 


Which we cut for firing was ſomewhat like our maſt 


and y ielded a whitiſh gum. We found another ſoit 6 
itof a decp yellow, which we thought might be vel 
in dying. We found alſo one cabbage- tree, which 
cut down for the cabbages. The coustry abounds vil 


plants, and the woods with birds, in an endlets vari 


exquiſitely beautiful, and of which none of us iy 
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leaſt knowledge. The ſoil both of the hills and vallies 
WE: light and ſandy, and very fit for the production of all 
inds of roots; though we ſaw none except ſweet po- 


atoes and yams, 


CHAP. II. 


The Range from Tolaga to Mercury-Bay, with an Ac 
count of many Incidents that happened both on board 
and a- ſbore. A Deſcription of ſeveral Vietus exbi- 
bited by the Country, and of the Heppabs, or forfeited 
Villages of the Inbal itants. 


one o'clock, having made fail again to the north- 
ard for about ten hours, with a light breeze, I hauled 
dund a ſmall iſland, which lay eaſt one mile from the 
orth-caſt point of the land: from this place 1 found 
e land trend away N. W. by W. and W. N. W. as 
pr as I could ſee. This point being the eaſtermoſt 
and on the whole coaſt, I gave it the name of EAS 
Apt, and I called the iſland that lies off it the EAS 
SLAND; it is of a ſmall circuit, high and round, and 
ppears white and barren; the Cape is high with white 
liffs, and lies in latitude 37 42 3” S. and longitude 
$19 W. The land from Tolaga Bay to Eaſt Cape is 
a moderate, but unequal height, forming ſeveral 
all bays, in which are ſandy beaches : of the inland 
buntry we could not ſee much, the weather being clou- 
y and hazy, The ſoundings were from twenty to 
ry fathom at the diſtance of about a league from the 
ore, After we had rounded the Cape, we ſaw in our 
n along the ſhore a. great number of villages, and 
duch cultivated land; the country in general appeared 
ore fertile than before, and was low near the ſea, but 
y within, At ſix in the evening, being four leagues 
d the weſtward of Fatit Cape, we paſſed a bay which 
as firſt diſcovered by Lieutenant Hicks, and which 
erefore I called H1cxs's Bay. At cight in the even- 
g, being eight leagues to the weſtward of the Cape, 
Id three or four miles from the ſhore, I ſhortencd 
ul and brought to for the night, having at this time 
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a freſh gale at S. S. E. and ſqually ; but it foon becam 


moderate, and at two in the morning, we made % 
again to the S. W. as the land now trended ; andy 
eight o'clock in the morning ſaw land, which my 
like an iſland, bearing weſt, the ſouth- weſtermoſt py 
of the main bearing ſouth-weſt ; and about nine y 
leſs than five canoes came off, in which were morethy 
forty men, all armed with their country pikes and ha 
tle-axes, ſhouting, and threatening an attack: M 
gave us great uneaſineſs, and was indeed what we dt 
not expect; for we hoped, that the report both of ax 
power and clemency had ſpread to a greater eren 
When one of theſe canoes had almoſt reached the ſi 
another, of an immenſe ſize, the largeſt we bad 
ſeen, crowded with people who were alſo armed, py 
off from the ſhore, and came up at a great rate; at 
approached it received ſignals from the canoe than 
neareſt to the ſhip, and we could fee that it had fixten 
paddles on a ſide, beſide people that fat, and oth 
that ſtood in a row from ſtem to ſtern, being in all abu 
ſixty men : as they made direQly to the ſhip, we ven 
deſirous of preventing an attack, by ſhewing what u 
could do; and therefore fired a gun, loaded with gra 
mot, a-head of them; this made them ſtop, but u 
retreat; a round ſhot was then fired over them, 1 
upon ſeeing it fall, they ſeized their paddles and m 
towards the ſhore wich ſuch precipitation, that tly 
ſeemed ſcarcely to allow themſelves time to breatit 
In the evening, three or ſour more canoes came of ut 
armed; but they would not venture within a mulqul 
ſhot of the veſſel. The cape, off which we had bi 
threatened with hoſtilities, I called, from the haſty i 
treat of the enemy, Cars Runaway. It lies ink 
titude 37 32“; longitude 18148“. In this days 
we found that the land, which made like an iſland 
the morning, bearing weſt, was ſo; and we gaveitilt 
name of WHITE IsLAND. | 
At day-break, on the firſt of Nov. we counted 
leſs than five and forty canoes that were coming fil 
the ſhore towards the ſhip : ſeven of them came up il 
us, and after ſome converſation with Tupia, ſold 
ſome lobſters and muſcles, and two conger-eels. |! 
people traded pretty fairly ; but when they — 
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me others came off from another place, who began 1769. 


lo to trade fairly; but after ſome time they took — 
hat was handed down to them, without making any 
turn; one of them who had done ſo, upon being 
reatened, began to laugh, and with many marks of 
rifion ſet us at defiance, at the ſame time putting off 
ie canoe from the ſhip:. a muſquet was then fired 
er his head, which brought him back in a more ſe- 
dus mood, and trade went on with great regularity. 
t length, when the cabin and gun room had got as 
uch as they wanted, the men were allowed to come 
the gang-way, and trade for themſelves. Unhappily 
e ſame care was not taken to prevent frauds as had 
n taken before, ſo that the Indians, finding that 
ey could cheat with impunity, grew inſolent again, 
d proceeded to take greater liberties. One of the 
noes, baving ſold every thing on board, pulled for- 
ard, and the people that were in her ſeeing ſome linen 
ng over the ſhip's fide to dry, one of them, without 
ceremony, untied it, and put it up in his bundle: 
was immediately called to, and required to return 
; inſtead of which, he let his canoe drop a-ſtern, 
d laughed at us: a muſquet was fired over his head, 
hich did not put a ſtop to his mirth ; another was 
en fired at him with ſmall ſhot, which ſtruck him 
on the back; he ſhrunk a little when the ſhot hit 
m, but did; not regard it more than one of our men 
ould have done the ſtroke of a rattan; he continued 
th great compofure to pack up the linen that he had 
len, All the canoes now dropped a- ſtern about a 
ndred yards, and all ſet up their ſong of defiance, 
hich they continued till the ſhip was diſtant from 
em about four hundred yards. As they ſeemed to 
ve no deſign to attack us, I was not willing to do 
em any hurt; yet I thought their going off in a bra- 
do might have a bad effect when it ſhould be re- 
ted a-ſhore, To ſhew them therefore that they 
fre ſtill in our power, though very much beyond the 
ich of any miſſile weapon with which they were ac- 
anted, I gave the ſhip a yaw, and fired a four 
dunder ſo as to paſs near them, The ſhot happened 
p ſtrike the water, and riſe feveral times at a great diſ- 
e beyond the canoes : this track them with ter- 
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—_ ; ef and they paddled away without once looking h 
hind them. . 
a About two in the afternoon, we ſaw a pretty liz 
iſland, bearing weſt from us; and at five, ſaw ng 
iſlands and rocks to the weſtward of that. We hag 
our wind in order to go with them, but could not we, 
ther them before it was dark. I therefore bore up, uf 
ran between them and the main. At ſeven, In 
cloſe under the firſt, from which a large double c 
or rather two canoes laſhed together at the diſtanceg 
about a foot, and covered with boards ſo as to make; 
deck, put off, and made fail for the ſhip : this wah 
firſt veſſel of the kind that we had ſeen ſince we 
the South Sea iſlands, When ſhe came near, the p 
ple on board entered very freely into converſation vii 
Tupia, and we thought ſhewed a friendly diſpoſition 
but when it was juſt dark, they ran their canoe di 
to the ſhip's ſide, and threw in a volley of ſtone; 4 
ter which they paddled a-ſhore. 

We learnt from Tupia, that the people in the cn 
called the iſland which we were under Mowrorw 
RA: it is but of a ſmall circuit, though high, al 
lies fix miles from the main: on the ſouth ſide is 
chorage in fourteen fathom water. Upon the ma 
land S. W. by W. of this iſland, and apparently at w 
great diſtance from the ſea, is a high, round mou 
tain, which I called Mount EpGEcomBE : it ſaid 
in the middle of a large plain, and is therefore themat 
conſpicuous ; latitude 3759“, longitude 193 7/, 

In ſtanding weſtward, we ſuddenly ſhoaled our vr 
ter from ſeventeen to ten fathom ; and knowing th 
we were not far from the ſmall iſlands and rocks ud 
we had ſeen before dark, and which 1 intended to hat 
paſſed before I brought to for the night, I thought! 
more prudent to tack, and ſpend the night under Mov 
tohora, where I knew there was no danger. It wa 

Thurſ, 2. indeed happy for us that we did fo ; for in the mot 
ing, after we had made fail to the weſtward, wed 
covered, a-head of us, ſeveral rocks, ſome of whid 
were level with the ſurface of the water, and ſoines 
low it : they lay N. N. E. from Mount Edgecombs 
one league and a half diſtant from the iſland Mou too 


and about nine miles from the main. We E 
thet 
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ſe rocks and the main, having from ten to ſeven 
om water. 
his morning, many canoes and much people were 
n along the ſhore ; ſeveral of the canoes followed us, 
none of them could reach us, except one with a 
| which proved to be the ſame that had pelted us 
night before. The people on board again entered 
p a converſation with Tupia; but we expected an- 
er volley of their ammunition, which was not in- 
dangerous to any thing but the cabin windows, 
ey continued a-breaſt of the ſhip about an hour, 
| behaved very peaceably; but at laſt the ſalute 
ich we expected was given; we returned it by fir- 
a muſquet over them, and they immediately drop- 
| a-ſtern and left us, perhaps rather ſatisfied with 
ing given a teſt of their courage, by twice inſulting 
ſel fo much ſuperior to their own, than intimidat- 
by the ſhot. | 
t half an hour after ten, we paſſed between a low 
ifland and the main: the diſtance from one to the 
er was about four miles, and the depth of water 
ten to twelve fathom. The main land between 
ö flat iſland and Mowtohora is of a moderate height, 
level, pretty clear of wood, and full of plantations 
| villages, The villages, which were larger than 
we had yet ſeen, were built upon eminences near 
ſea, and fortified on the land fide by a bank and 
h, with a high paling within it, which was carri- 
all round ; beſide a bank, ditch, and palliſadoes, 
te of them appeared to have out-works. Tupia had 
otion that the ſmall incloſures of palliſadoes, and a 
h that we had ſeen before, were Morais, or places 
worſhip; but were of opinion that they were 
s, and concluded that theſe people had neighbour- 
—_ and were always expoſed to hoſtile at- 
. 
at two o'clock, we paſſed a ſmall high iſland, lying 
miles from a high round head upon the main. 
dm this head the land trends N. W. as far as can 
een, and has a rugged and hilly appearance. As 
weather was hazy, and the wind blew freſh on the 
re, we haulcd off for the weathermoſt iſland in 
| ſight 
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ſight, which bore from us N. N. E. diſtant abayy | 


or ſeven leagues. 

Under this iſland, which ] have called the Marg 
we ſpent the night. At ſeven in the morning it ly 
S. 47 E. diſtant fix leagues, and a cluſter of jy 
iflands and rocks bore N. 3 E. diſtant one league 
which I gave the name of the CourT or Album 
They lie in the compaſs of about half a league g 
way, and five leagues from the main, between uh; 
and them lie other iſlands, moſt of them barren; 
of which there is great variety; ſome of them nf 
{mall in compaſs as the Monument of London, ig 
riſe to a much greater height, and ſome of then x 
inhabited. They lie in latitude 36 5 7/, and at wy 
bore S. 60 E. diſtant three or four leagues, and 3 1 
like a caſtle, lying not far from the main, bore N 
W. at the diſtance of one league, The country, 
we paſſed the night before, appeared to be well ink 
bited, many towns were in ſight, and ſome hunt 
of large canoes lay under them upon the beach; iy 
this day, after having failed about fifteen league 
appeared to be barren and deſolate. As far as we! 
yet coaſted this country, from Cape 'Turnagain, i 
people acknowledged one Chief, whom they call 7 
RATU, and to whoſe reſidence they pointed, ina 
rection that we thought to be very far inland, bu 
terwards found to be otherwile, 

About one o'clock, three canoes came off to us in 
the main, with one-and-twenty men on board, 
conſtruction of thele veſſels appeared to be more ſa 
than that of any we had ſeen, they being nothing nd 
than trunks of a ſingle tree hollowed by fire, will 
any convenience or ornament. The people on da 
were almoſt naked, and appeared to be of a bio 
complexion ; yet, naked and deſpicable as they w 
they ſung their long of defiance, and ſeemed to8 
nounce againft us inevitable deſtruction. They 
mained, however, ſome time out of ſtones-throv, | 


; 7 | in 
then venturing nearer, with leſs appearance of hoſt * 
one of our men went to the ſhip's ſide, and was Fo 
to hand them a rope; this courteſy, however, | 


thought fit to return by throwing a lance at bim, wh 
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ing miſſed him, they immediately threw another Lis. 
the ſhip 3 upon this a muſquet was fired over them. 
ch at once ſent them away. 
About two, we ſaw a large opening, or inlet, for 
h we bore up: we had now forty-one fathom wa- 
which gradually decreaſed to nine, at which time 
were one mile and an half diſtant from a high tow- 
I rock, which lay near the ſouth point of the inlet; 
rock, and the northermolt of the Court of Alder- 
being in one, bearing S, 61 E. 
bout ſeven in the evening, we anchored in ſeven 
om, a little within the ſouth entrance of the bay. 
this place we were accompanied by ſeveral canoes, 
the people like thoſe we had ſeen laſt, and for 
time they behaved very civilly, While they were 
ring about us, a bird was ſhot from the ſhip, as it 
ſwimming upon the water: at this they ſhewed 
urprize than we expected, and taking up the bird 
tied it to a fiſhing-line, that was towing a-ſtern ; 
acknowledgment for this favour we gave them a 
of cloth, But notwithſtanding this effect of our 
rms, and this interchange of civilities, as ſoon as 
w dark they ſung their war ſong, and attempted 
w away the buoy of the anchor, 'T'wo or three 
ets were then fired over them, but this ſeemed ra- 
to make them angry than afraid, and they went 
, threatening that to-morrow they would return 
more force, and be the death of us all; at the 
time ſending off a boat, which they told us was 
x to another part of the bay for aſſiſtance. 
dere was ſome appearance of generoſity, as well 
urage, in acquainting us with the time when they 
ded to make their attack ; but they forfeited all 
t which this procured them, by coming ſecretly 
us in the night, when they certainly hoped to 
$ aſleep: upon approaching the ſhip they found 
ſelves miſtaken, and therefore retired without 
ing a word, ſuppoſing that they were too early; 
ome ume they came a ſecond time, and being 
Uſappointed, they retired as ſilently as before. 
the morning, at day-break, they prepared to ef- $atur. 4, 
dy force what they had in vain attempted by ſtealth 
ſtifice ; no leſs than twelve canoes came againſt 
us, 
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us, with about a hundred and fifty men, all armwyy 
pikes, lances, and ſtones. As they could do not 


to expoſtulate with them, and, if poſſible, divers 
from their purpoſe. During the converſation, | 
appeared to be ſometimes friendly, and ſometimes a 

wite; at length, however, they began to trade, y 
we offered to purchaſe their weapons, which fo 
them conſented to fel}, They fold two very fach 
having received what had been agreed upon op 
purchaſe of a third, they refuſed to ſend it up, by 
fered it for a ſecond price; a ſecond was ſent doun,| 
the weapon was ſtill detained, and a demand mad: 
third; this beings reiuſed, with ſome expreſſions of 
pleaſure and reſentment, the offender, with mam 
crous tokens of contempt and defiance, paddled hi 
off a few yards from the ſhip. As I intended to q 
tinue in this place five or fix days, in order (od 
an obſervation of the tranſit of Mercury, it wa 
lutely neceſſary, in order to prevent future miſcheſ 
ſhew theſe people that we were not to be treat 
with impunity ; ſome ſmall ſhot were therefore hid 
the thief, and a muſket ball through the bottom d. 
boat; upon this it was paddled to about a hundred u 
diſtance, and, to our great ſurprize, the people int 
other canoes tœok not the leaſt notice of their vc 
companion, though he bled very much, but tem 
to the ſhip, and continued to trade with the mol 
fect indifference and unconcern. They fold wn 
more of their weapons, without making any otke 
tempt to defraud us for a conſiderable time; ati 
however, one of them thought fit to paddle away 
two different pieces of cloth, which bad been git © 
the ſame weapon ; when he had got about an nu. 
yards diſtance, and thought hinfelt ſecure ot bis pm 


a muſket was fired after him, which fortunately im 1 
the boat juſt at the water's edge, and made two ng: 
in her ſide; this only incited them to ply their an. 


with greater activity, and the reſt of the canoes | 
made off with the utmoſt expedition. As the lat fr 
of- our ſuperiority, therefore, we fired a round # 
over them, and not a boat "ſtopped till they e el 
ſnore. ; 
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ut ten o'clock, I went with two boats to ſound 
. and look out for a more convenient anchoring 
the maſter being in one boat, and myſelf in the 
We pulled firſt over to the north ſhore, from 
q Ome Canoes came out to meet us; as we advanc- 
owever, they relired, inviting us to follow them; 
ſeeing them well armed, I did not think it proper 
mply, but went towards the head of the bay, 
2 | obſerved a village upon a very high point, for- 
in the manner that has been already deſcribed, 
aving fixed upon an anchoring-place not far from 
the ſhip Jay, I returned on board, 

three o'clock in the afternoon I weighed, run in 
to the ſhore, and anchored in four tathom and 
If water, with a ſoft ſandy bottom, the ſouth point 
e bay bearing E. diſtant one mile, and a river 
the boats can enter at low- water S. S. E. diſtant 
ile and an half, 


and we had the ſatisfaction to obſerve that their 
our was very different from what it had been ye- 
J. Among them was an old man, whom we had 
e remarked for his prudence and honeſty ; his 
was TOIAVA, and he ſeemed to be a perſon of 
rior rank, In the tranſactions of yeſterday morn- 
je had behaved with greater propriety and good 
lying in a ſmall canoe, always near the ſhip, 
eating thoſe on board as if he neither intended a 
nor ſuſpeQed an injury: with ſome perſuaſion 
an and another came on board, and ventured in- 
cabin, where I preſented each of them with a 
of Engliſh cloth and ſome ſpike-nails. They told 
at the Indians were now very much afraid of us; 
on our part, we promiſed friendſhip if they would 
e peaceably, defiring only to purchaſe what they 
d{cll upon their own terms. Sr os 


ng-boat into the river with a deſign to haul the 
and ſent the maſter in the yawl to ſound the bay, 
edge for fiſh. The Indians who were on one ſide 
river, expreſſed their friendſhip by all the ſigns 
could deviſe, beckoning us to land among them; 
e choſe to go a-ſhore on the other ſide, as the 
ſituation 


the morning, the natives came off again to the Snej 5. 


: 

1 J 
[ 
+: 


ter the natives had left us, I went with the pinnace 
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ſituation was more convenient for hauling the ſcne 
thooting birds, of which they ſaw great numbo 
various kinds. The Indians, with much perſuaſiong 
noon ventured over to us. With the ſeine we han 
little ſucceſs, catching only a few mullets ; neithe! 
we get any thing by the trawl or the dredge, «xy 
few thells; but we ſhot ſeveral birds, moſt of f 
reſembling ſea- pies, except that they had black 
mage and red bills and feet. While we were 
with our guns, the people who ſtayed with theh 
faw two of the Indians quarrel and fight; they 
the batile with their lances, but ſome old mea in 

ſed and took them away, leaving them io decide 
difference, like Engliſhmen, with their fiſts, 
boxed with great vigour and obſtinacy for ſomet 
but by degrees all retired behind a little hill, 
our people could not fee the event of the combat 

In the morning, the long-boat was ſent agw 
trawl in the bay, and an officer, with the maring 
a party of men, to cut wood and haul the ſeine. 
Indians on ſhore appeared very peaceable and ſi 
ſive, and we had reaſon to believe that their habit! 
were at a conſiderable diſtance, for we ſaw no ha 
and found that they ſlept under the buſhes, The 
is probably a place to which they frequently rekn 
parties to gather ſhell-fiſh, of which it affords ina 
ble plenty; for wherever we went, whether up 
hills or in the vallies, the woods or the plains, uti 
vaſt heaps of ſhells; often many waggon-loabi 
ther, ſome appearing to be very old, and others 
We faw no cultivation in this place, which had1 
folate and barren appearance; the tops of the hihi 
green, but nothing grew there except a large kn 
tern, the roots of which the natives had got tog 
in large quantities, in order to carry away with 
In the evening Mr. Banks walked up the river, 
at the mouth looked fine and broad, but at the a 
of about two miles was not broad enough to co 
foot, and the country inland was ſtill more barren! 
at the ſea · ſide. The ſeine and dredge were not mot 
ceſsful to-day than yeſterday ; but the Indians u 
meaſure compenſated for the diſappointment, An 
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us ſeveral baſkets of fiſh, ſome dry, and ſome 
h dreſſed; it was not indeed of the beſt, but I order- 
all ro be bought, for the encouragement of trade. 
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On the 7th, the weather was fo bad that none of us Tueſd. 3. 


the ſhip, nor did any of the Indians come on board, 


Na the 8th, I ſent a party of men on ſhore to wood Wedneſd. 8, 


water; and in the mean time many canoes came 
in one of which was our friend Toiava; ſoon af- 
he was along-ſide of the ſhip, he ſaw two canoes 
ning from the oppoſite fide of the bay, upon which 
haſted back again to the ſhore with all his canoes, 
ing us that he was afraid of the people who were 
ing. This was a further proof that the people of 
country were continually committing hoſtilities 
inſt each other. In a ſhort time, however, he re- 
ed, having diſcovered that the people who had 
med him were not the ſame that he had ſuppoſed. 
e natives that came to the ſhip this morning ſold 
for a few pieces of cloth, as much fiſh, of the mac- 
| kind, as ſerved the whole ſhip's company, and 
were as good as ever were eaten, At noon, this 
, I obſerved the ſun's meridional zenith diſtance by 
aſtronomical quadrant, which gave the latitude 
47 43 within the ſouth entrance of the bay. 
r. Banks and Dr. Solander went on ſhore and col- 
ed a great variety of plants, altogether unknown, 
not returning till the evening, had an opportunity 
bbſerving in what manner the Indians diſpoſed them- 
es to paſs the night, They had no ſhelter but a 
ſhrubs; the women and the children were ranged 
moſt, or fartheſt from the ſea; the men lay in a 
| of half circle round them, and their arms were ſet 
gainſt the trees cloſe by them, in a manner which 
ved that they were afraid of an attack by ſome ene- 
not far diſtant. It was alſo diſcovered, that they ac- 
vledged neither Teratu, nor any other perſon as 
r king, As in this particular they differed from all 
people that we had ſeen upon other parts of the 
ve thought it poſſible that they might be a ſet of 
aus, in a ſtate of rebellion againſt 1eratu, and in 
caſe they might have no ſettled habitations, or cul- 
ed land in any part of the country. 
On 
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them. No attack, however, was made, probably 
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On the 9th, at day break, a great number of cam 


one exactly the ſame with thoſe caught in Eng 
and the other ſomewhat different. We imaging g 
people had taken a large ſhoal, and brought wg 
overplus which they could not conſume, for they (y 
them at a very low rate. They were, however, wy 
welcome to us,; at eight o'clock the ſhip had moved 
on board than all her people could eat in three 
and before night the quantity was ſo much incraþ 
that every man who could get ſalt cured: as may 
wouid latt him a month. 

Atter an early breakfaſt, I went a-ſhore, with 
Green and proper inſtruments, to obſerve the tal 
of Mercury, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander hein 
the party. The weather had for ſome time been 
thick, with much rain; but this day was fo fav 
ble, that not a cloud intervened during the whole ta 
tit. The obſervation of the ingreſs was made by 
Green alone, while | was employed in taking the i 
altitude to aſcertain the time, It came on at 76209 
apparent time; according to Mr. Green's obſerva 
the internal contact was at 12" 8' 5g", theexternalati 
9 55” P. M. and according to mine, the internal d 
tact was at 12h 8054“, and the external at 129 
the latituce of the place of obſervation was 30" 48 
The latitude obſerved at noon was 3648 28“ 
mean of this and yeſterday's obſervation gives 30 
54S, the latitude of the place of obſervation; the 
riation of the compals was 11% E. 

About noon, we were alarmed by the firing of ag 
gun from the ſhip; Mr. Gore, my ſecond lieuten 
was at this time commanding officer on board, and 
account that he gave was this: While ſome ſmall 
noes were trading with the people, two very 
ones came up, full of men, offe of them having 
board forty-ſeven, all armed with pikes, darts, 
ſtones, and apparently with a hoſtile intention. 
appeared to be ſtrangers, and to be rather conſcio 
ſuperiority over ns by their numbers, than afraid 
any weapons which could give us the ſuperiority 6 


cauſe they learned from the people in the other c 
* | 
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whom they immediately entered into conference, 
t kind of an enemy they had to deal with, After 
ile time they began to trade, ſome of them offer- 
their arms, and one of them a ſquare piece of cloth, 
k makes a part of their dreſs, called a Haahow ; 
al of their weapons were purchaſed, and Mr. Gore 
ng agreed for a Haahow, ſent down the price, 
N was a piece of Britiſh cloth, and expected his 
haſe; but the Indian, as ſoon as he had got Mr. 
/; cloth in his poſſeſſion, refuſed to part with his 
and put off the canoe: upon being threatened for 
fraud, he and his companions began to ſing their 
ſong in defiance, and ſhook their paddles ; till, 
ver, they began no attack, only defying Mr.. Gore 
ke any remedy in his power, which ſo provoked 
| that he levelled a muſquet, loaded with ball, at 
fender, while he was holding the cloth in his 
and ſhot him dead. It would have been happy 
e effect of a few ſmall ſhot had been tried upon 
decaſion, which upon ſome others had been ſuc- 
l 
hen the Indian dropped, all the canoes put off to 
diſtance ; but as they did not go away, it was 
ht they might ſtill meditate an attack. To ſe- 
therefore a ſafe paſſage for the boat, which it was 
ary to ſend on ſhore, a round ſhot was fired over 
heads, which effeQually anſwered their purpoſe, 
but them all to flight. When an account of what 
appened was brought a-ſhore, our Indians were 
ted, and drawing all together retreated in a body. 
a ſhort time, however, they returned, having 
a more particular account of the affair, and inti- 
, that they thought the man who had been killed 
ed his fate. ; 
eile before ſunſet the Indians retired to eat their 
, and we went with them to be ſpeQators of the 
it conſiſted of fiſh of different kinds, among 
were lobſters, -and ſome birds of a ſpecies un- 
ntous; theſe were either roaſted or baked. To 
them, they faſtened them upon a ſmall ſtick, 
was ſtuck up in the ground, inclining towards 
hre; and to bake them, they put them into a hole 
dL, II. M 2 in 
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theſe trees exudes a viſcous ſubſtance, which ver 
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in the ground with hot ſtones, in the ſame many 
the people of Otaheite, 
Among the natives that were aſſembled upon thy 
caſion, we ſaw a woman who, after their manner, 
mourning for the death of her relation: ſhe ſat yy 
ground near the reſt, who, one only excepted, (x 
not at all to regard her. The tears conſtantly ty 
down her cheeks, and ſhe repeated in a low, by 
mournful voice, words which even Tupia did ney 
underſtand: at the end of every ſentence ſhe cu 
arms, her face, or her breaſt, with a ſhell that ff 
in her hand, ſo that ſhe was almoſt covered with 
and was indeed one of the moſt affecting ſpeQadg 
can be conceived. The cuts, however, did noty 
to be ſo deep as are ſometimes made upon ſimila 
ſions, if we may judge by the ſcars which we fay 
the arms, thighs, breaſts, and cheeks of many oft 
which, we were told, were the remains of wound 
they bad inflicted upon themſelves, as teſtimo 
their affection and ſorrow. 
The next day I went with two boats, accony 
by Mr. Banks and the other gentlemen, to exan 
large river that empties itſelf into the head of the 
We rowed about four or five miles up, and could 
gone much farther if the weather had been fam 
It was here wider than at the mouth, and diva 
many ſtreams by ſmall flat iflands, which are 
with mangroves, and overflowed at high water, 


reſembles reſin : we found it firſt in ſmall lump 
the ſea beach, and now ſaw it ſticking to the ing 
which we knew whence it came. We landed a 
eaſt fide of the river, where we ſaw a tree upo! 
ſeveral ſhags had built their neſts, and here tis 
we determined to dine; twenty of the ſhags vt 
killed, and, being broiled upon the ſpot, affad 
an excellent meal. We then went upon the hill 
whence thought I ſaw the head of the e 2 
ſhore on each fide, as well as the iſlands in the ſ | 
were covered with mangroves, and the fan 
abounded in cocklets and clams ; in many placs 
were rock oyſters, and every where plenty of v 
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ipally ſhags, ducks, curlieus, and the ſea-pie, that 
been deſcribed before. We alſo ſaw fiſh in the ri 
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but of what kind we could not diſcover. The 
ptry on the eaſt ſide of this river is for the moſt part 
-n, and deſtitute of wood ; but on the weſt it has 
ter aſpe&, and in ſome places is adorned with 
but has in no part the appearance of cultivation. 
» entrance of the river, and for two or three miles 
there is good anchoring in four and five fathoms 
r, and places very convenient for laying a veſſel on 
here the tide riſes and falls ſeven feet at the full 
change of the moon. We could not determine 
ther any conſiderable ſtream. of freſh water came 
this river out of the country, but we ſaw a number 
all rivulets iſſue from the adjacent hills. Near the 
th of this river, on the eaſt fide, we found a little 
in village, confiſting of ſmall temporary ſheds, where 
anded, and were received by the people with the 
ſt kindneſs and hoſpitality : they treated us with a 
hell-fſh of a moſt delicious taſte, ſomewhat like a 
e, which we eat hot from the coals. Near this 
$2 high point or peninſula, projecting into the 
and upon it are the remains of a fort, which they 
ppah or Heppah. The beſt engineer in Europe 
| not have choſen a ſituation better adapted to en- 
a ſmall number to defend themſelves againſt a 
er, The ſteepneſs of the cliffs renders it wholly 
eſſible from the water, which incloſes it on three 
and, to the land, it is fortified by a ditch, and 
k raiſed on the inſide : from the top of the bank 
e bottom of the ditch is two-and-twenty feet; the 
on the outſide is fourteen feet deep, and its breadth 


proportion, The whole ſeemed to have been exe- 


with great judgment; and there had been a row 
ckets, or palliſadoes, both on the top of the bank 
long the brink of the ditch on the outſide ; thoſe 
be outſide had been driven very deep into the 
d, and were inclined towards the ditch, ſo as to 
d over it; but of theſe the thickeſt poſts only 
left, and upon them were evident marks of 
ſo that the place had probably been taken and de- 
ed by an enemy. If any occaſion ſhould make it 
lary for a ſhip to winter here, or ſtay any time, 
2 tents 
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thing but eat them from the time they came oh 


Sunday 12. 


the north ſide of the bay, to take a view of thec 
try, and two fortified villages which we had di 
ed at adiſiance, We landed neat the ſmalleſt of tt 


rock, detached from the main,” and ſurrounded a 


by an hollower arch, which poſſeſſed much thei 


rock above the arch was fenced round, after ther fl 
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tents might be built in this place, which is ſuffi 
ſpacious, with great convenience, and might eaſhy 
made impregnable to the whole country. 

On the eleventh, there was ſo much wind ay; 
that no canoe came off; but the long-boat was fe 
fetch oyſters from one of the beds which had beg; 
covered the day before: the boat ſoon returned, i 
laden, and the oyſters, which were as good x 
came from Colcheſter, and about the ſame 1, 
laid under the booms, and the ſhip's company di 


till night, when, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
part of them were expended ; this, however, gu 
no concern, as we knew that not the boat och, 
the ſhip, might have been loaded almoſt in one i 
the beds are dry at half ebb. 

In the morning of Sunday the 12th, twoa 
came off full of people whom we had never ſeenbe 
but who appeared to have heard of us, by the c 
which they uſed in N us. As ve in 
them to come along ſide, with all the tokens of fi 
ſhip that we could ſhew, they ventured up, at 
of them came on board; the reſt traded very fu 
what they had; a ſmall canoe alſo came from thei 
ſide of the bay, and ſold us ſome very large fiſh, 
they gave us to underſtand, they would have bn 
yeſterday, having caught them the day before, but 
the wind was fo high they could not venture tok 

After breakfaſt I werit with the pinnace andy 
accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, off 


the ſituation of which was the moſt beautifully i 
tic that can be imagined ; it was built upon 11 


water. The whole body of this rock was perion 
part of it; the top of the arch was above ſixtj {et 


pendicular above the ſea, which at high water l 
through the bottom of it; the whole ſummit d 
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but the area you — large enough — 3 40 
e than five or ſix houſes: it was acceſſible only by ” 
— narrow and ſteep path, by which the bs | 
nts, at our approach, came down, and invited us 
the place; but we refuſed, intending to viſit a 
h more conſiderable fort of the ſame kind at about 
He's diſtance, We made ſome preſents, however, 
he women, and in the mean time we ſaw the inha- 
ts of the town, which we were going to, coming 
ards us in a body, men, women, and children, 
the number of about one hundred : when they 
enear enough to be heard, they waved their hands 
called out Horomai, after which they ſat down 
ng the buſhes near the beach. Theſe ceremonies, 
were told, were certain ſigns of their friendly diſpo- 
n. We advanced to the place where they were 
ng, and when we came up made them a few pre- 
s, and aſked leave to viſit their Heppah ; they con- 
ed, with joy in their countenances, and, immedi- 
led the way. It is called WHarRtTouwa, and 
luated upon a high promontory, or point, which 
eds into the ſea on the north ſide, and near the 
of the bay, Two ſides of it are waſhed by the 
and theſe are altogether. inacceſſible; two other 
s are to the land; up one of them, which is very 
p, lies the avenue from the beach, the other is flat 
open to the country upon the hill, which is a nar- 
ridge ; the whole is incloſed by a palliſade about 
feet high, conſiſting of ſtrong pales bound toge- 
with withes. The weak fide next the land is alſo 
ended by a double ditch, the innermoſt of which 
a bank and an additional palliſade; the inner pal- 
des are upon the bank next the town, but at ſuch 
tance from the top of the bank, as to leave room 
men to walk and uſe their arms between them 
the inner ditch, The outermoſt palliſades are 
een the two ditches, and driven obliquely into 
ground, ſo that their upper ends incline over the 
rditch ; the depth of this ditch, from the battom 
be top, or crown of the bank, is four-and-twenty 
+ Cloſe within the innermoſt palliſade is a ſlage 
nty feet high, forty feet long, and ſix broad; it is 
ported by ſtrong poſts, and is intended as a ſtation 
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for thoſe who defend the place, from which they 
annoy the aſſailants by darts and ſtones, heayy 
which lay ready for uſe. Another ſtage of the jy 
kind commands the ſteep avenue from the bexch, y 
ſtands alſo within the palliſade: On this fide a & 
hill there are ſome little out-works and huts, 0 
tended as advanced poſts, but as the habitation 
people who for want of room could not be accu 
dated within the works, but who were, notwith{uf 
ing, deſirous of placing themſelves under their pm 
tion. The palliſades, as has been obſerved alah 
run round the whole brow of the hill, as well toy 
the ſea as towards the land; but the ground wi 
having originally been a mount, they have reduc 
not to one level, but to ſeveral, riſing in ſtage g 
above the other, like an amphitheatre, each of vit 
is incloſed within its ſeparate palliſade: they comm 
cate with each other by narrow lanes, which mightt 
ſily be ſtopped up; ſo that if an enemy ſhould in 
the outward palliſade, he would have others to 
before the place could be wholly reduced, ſuppui 
theſe places to be obſtinately defended one after f 
other, The only entrance is by a narrow paſlage, i 
twelve feet long, communicating with the ſteep it 
from the beach: it paſſes under one of the fghii 
ſtages. and though we ſaw nothing like a door or gi 
way, it may be eaſily barricaded in a manner that 
make the forcing it a very dangerous and Ciffcul 
dertaking. Upon the whole, this muſt be conha 
as a place of great ſtrength, in which a ſmall nua 
of reſolute men may defend themſelves againſt il 
force which a people with no other arms than tis 
that are in uſe here could bring againſt it. It ſl 
to be well furniſhed for a ſiege with every thing 
water; we ſaw great quantities of fern-root, wi 
they eat as bread, and dried fiſh piled up in beg 
but we could not perceive that they had any frelb 
ter nearer than a brook, which runs cloſe unde 
foot of the hill: whether they have any mean: f 
ting it from this place during a ſiege, or whethe! 
have any method of ſtoring it within the 
gourds or other veſſels, we could not learn; fon 
ſource they certainly have with reſpect to ihe F 
in 
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dry proviſions could anſwer no purpoſe. Upon 
expreſſing a defire to ſee their method of attack 
defence, one of the young men mounted a fight- 
tage, which they call Porava, and another went 
\ the ditch : both he that was to defend the place, 
he that was to aſſault it, ſung the war ſong, and 
ed with the ſame frightful geſticulations that we 
I een uſed in more ſerious circumſtances, to work 
ſelves up into a degree of that mechanical fury, 
ich, among all uncivilized nations, is the neceſſary 
Jude to a battle; for diſpaſſionate courage, a 
ngth of mind that can ſurmount the ſenſe of dan- 
without a flow of animal ſpirits by which it is ex- 
eviſhed, ſeems to be the prerogative of thoſe who 
x projects of more laſting importance, and a keener 
ſe of honour and diſgrace, than can be formed or 
by men who have few pains or pleaſures beſides 
ſe of mere animal life, and ſcarcely any purpoſe but 
provide for the day that is paſſing over them, to ob- 
plunder, or revenge an inſult : they will march 
ninſt each other indeed in cool blood, though they 
dit neceſſary to work themſelvs into paſſion before 
y engage z as among us there have been many in- 
dees of people who have deliberately made them- 
es drunk, that they might execute a project which 
y formed when they were ſober, but which, while 
continued ſo, they did not dare to undertake. 
On the fide of the hill, near this incloſure, we ſaw 
but half an acre planted with gourds and ſweet po- 
toes, which was the only cultivation in the bay : un- 
r the foot of the point upon which this fortification 
nds, are two rocks, one juſt broken off from the 
ain, and the other not perfeQly detached from it: 
ey are both ſmall, and ſeem more proper for the ha- 
ations of birds than men; yet there are houſes and 
ces of defence upon each of them. And we ſaw 
any other works of the ſame kind upon ſmall iſlands, 
cs, and ridges of hills, on different parts of the 
aſt, beſides many fortified towns, which appeared to 
much ſuperior to this. 
The perpetual hoſtility in which theſe poor ſavages, 
to haye made every village a fort, muſt ncceſſarily 
| M 4 live, 
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live, will account for there being ſo little of their la 
in a ſtate of cultivation; and, as miſchiefs very qu 
reciprocally produce each other, it may perhayy 1þ 
pear, that there being ſo little land in a ſtate of cus 
vation, will account for their living in perpetual hot. 


and diligence which have been uſed in the config. 
on of places ſo admirably adapted to defence, and 
without tools, ſhould not, when urged by the im 
neceſſity, have furniſhed them with a ſingle mit 
weapon except the lance, which is thrown by ha 
they have no contrivance like a bow to dicht 
dart, nor any thing like a ſling to aſſiſt them in thm 
ing a ſtone; which is the more ſurpriſing, as the 
vention of ſlings, and bows and arrows, is much n 
obvious than of the works which theſe people conſtnd 
and both theſe weapons are found among much n 
nations, and in almoſt every other part of the wail 
Beſides the long lance and Patoo-Patoo, which hue 
been mentioned already ; they have a ſtaff about fn 
feet long, ſometimes pointed, like a Serjeant's N 
berd, ſometimes only tapering to a point at one eu 
and having the other end broad, and ſhaped fone 
what like the blade of an oar. They have alſo m 
ther weapon, about a foot ſhorter than theſe, poi 
at one end, and at the other ſhaped like an axe, Th 
points of their long lances are barbed, and they lu 
dle them with ſuch ſtrength and agility, that we a 
match them with no weapon but a loaded muſquet, 
After taking a flight view of the country, and lu 
ing both the boats with celery, which we founit 
great plenty near the beach, we returned from « 
excurſion, and about five o'clock in the evening gut 
board the ſhip. 
On the 15th, I ſailed out of the bay, and i 
ſame time had ſeveral canoes on board, in obe 4 
which was our friend Toiava, who ſaid, that as f 
as we were gone he muſt repair to his Heppah ork 
becauſe the friends of the man who had been ſha 
Mr. Gore on the gth, had threatened to revenge l 
death upon him, whom they had reproached as Vi 
our friend. Off the north point of the bay, If. 


great number of iſlands, of various extent, "= ly 
atte 
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tered to the north-weſt, in a direction parallel with 759. 
| main as far as I could ſee. I ſteered north-eaſt for =, 
- north-eaſtermoſt of theſe iſlands ; but the wind 
ming to the north-weſt, I was obliged to ſtand out 
the bay which we had now left I gave the 
me of MERCURY Bay, on account of the obſerva- 
1 which we had made there of the tranſit of that 
net over the ſun. It lies in latitude 369% 47 8. 
{in the longitude of 184® 4 W. there are ſeveral 
ods lying both to the ſouthward and northward of 
and à ſmall iſland or rock in the middle of the en- 
ice: within this iſland the depth of water no where 
eds nine fathom : the beſt anchoring is in a ſandy 
y, which lies juſt within the ſouth head, in five and 
r fathom, bringing a high tower or rock, which 
without the head, in one with the head, or juſt 
t in behind it. This place is very convenient both 
wooding and watering, and in the river there is an 
menſe quantity of oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh: I 
e for this reaſon given it the name of Ors TER Rü- 
R, But for a ſhip that wants to ſtay here any time, 
beſt and ſafeſt place is in the river at the head of 
bay ; which, from the number of mangrove trees 
ut it, I have called MAN GROVE RIVER. To fail 
o this river, the ſouth ſhore muſt be kept all the 
y on board, The country on the eaſt ſide of the 
er and bay is very barren, its only produce being 
n, and a few other plants that will grow in a poor 
The land on the north-weſt ſide is covered with 
od, and the ſoil being much more fertile, would 
btleſs produce all the neceſſaries of life with proper 
Itvation: it is not however ſo ſertile as the lands 
it we have ſeen to the ſouthward; nor do the inha- 
nts, though numerous, make ſo good an appear- 
e: they have no plantations ; their canoes are mean 
without ornament ; they ſleep in the open air; 
Lay, that Teratu, whoſe ſovereignty they do not 
wowledge, if he was to come among them, would 
them. This favoured our opinion of their being 
laws; yet they told us, that they had Heppahs or 
ng holds, to which they retired in time of immi- 
it danger, - 
We 
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We found, thrown upon the ſhore, in ſeveral py 
of this bay, great quantities of iron ſand, which! 
brought down by every little rivulet of freſh water in 
finds its way from the country; which is a demonſ, 
tion that there is ore of that metal not far inland; jy 
neither the inhabitants of this place not any other 
of the coaſt that we have ſeen, know the uſe of 
or ſet the leaſt value upon it ; all of them preferring 
moſt worthleſs and uſeleſs trifle, not only to a nail, iy 
to any tool of that metal. 

Before we left the bay, we cut upon one of tþ 
trees near the watering-place the ſhip's name, u 
that of the Commander, with the date of the jy 
and month when we were there; and, after diſpl 
ing the Engliſh colours, I took a formal poſſth 
of it in the name of his Britannic Majeſty King Geay 
the Third. 


CH AT: Iv. 


The Range from Mercury Bay to the Bay of Iſland, 
Expedition up the River Thames : Some Accu 
the Indians wbo inbabit its Banks, and the fine Tink 
that grows there. Several interviews with the Nun 
on different Parts of the Coaft, and a Skirmiſh u 
them upon an Iſland. 


Continued plying to windward two days to get uu 

the land, and on the 18th, about ſeven in them 
ing, we were a-breaſt of a very conſpicuous prom 
tory, being then in latitude 369 260, and in the dn 
tion of N. 48 W. from the north head of Mera 
Bay or Point Mercury, which was diſtant nine leagit 
upon this point ſtood many people, who ſeeme 
take little notice of us, but talked together with gf 
earneſtneſs. In about half an hour, ſeveral canos 
off from different places, and came towards the f 
upon which the people on the point alſo launch 
canoe, and about twenty of them came in her up 
the others. When two of theſe canges, in which 
might be about ſixty men, came near enough to f 
themſelves heard, they ſung their war- ſong; Wh 
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that we took little notice of it, they threw a few 1969. 
mes at us, and then rowed off towards the ſhore, November. 
e hoped that we had now done with them, but in a 
ort time they returned, as if with a fixed reſolution. 

rovoke us into a battle, animating themſelves by 
zei ſong as they had done before. Tupia, without 
y direQtions from us, went to the poop, and began 
expoſtulate: he told them, that we had weapons 
hich would deſtroy them in a moment: and that, if 
ey ventured to attack us, we ſhould be obliged to uſe 
em. Upon this, they flouriſhed their weapons and 
ied out in their language, Come on ſhore, and we 
will kill you all:“ Well, ſaid Tupia, but why 
ould you moleſt us while we are at ſea? As we do 
t wiſh to fight, we ſhall not accept your challenge 
come on ſhore ; and here is no pretence for a quar- 
| the ſea being no more your property than the ſhip. 
his eloquence of Tupia, though it greatly ſurprized 
having given him no hints for the arguments he 
od, had no effect upon our enemies, who very ſoon 
newed their battery: a muſquet was then fired 
rough one of their boats, and this was an argument 
ſufficient weight, for they immediately fell a-ſtern 
dd left us. 

From the point, of which we were now a- breaſt, the 

d trends W. 4 S. near a league, and then S. S. E. as 
r as we could ſee; and, beſides the iſlands that lay 
Ithout us, we could ſee land round by the S. W. as 
r as the N. W. but whether this was the main or 
nds, we could not then determine : the fear of loſing 
e main, however, made me reſolve to follow its directi- 
With this view, I hauled round the point and 
ered to the ſouthward, but there being light airs all 
und the compaſs, we made but little progreſs. 

About one o'clock, a breeze ſprung up at eaſt, which 
erwards came to N. E. and we ſteered along the ſhore 
x E. and S. S. E. having from twenty-five to eighteen 
om. 
At about half an hour after ſeven in the evening, 
ung run ſeven or eight leagues ſince noon, I anchor- 
in twenty-three fathom, not chuſing to run any far- 
in the dark, as I had now land on both ſides, form- 
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ing the entrance of a ſtreight, bay, or river, lying . 
E. ſor on that point we could ſee no land. 

At day- break, on the 19th, the wind being fig 
vourable, we weighed and ſtood with an eaſy fal 0 
the inlet, keeping neareſt to the eaſt fide. In a fy 
time two large car.oes came off to us from the (hyp, 
the people on board ſaid, that they knew Toiava wi 
well, and called Tupia by his name. I invited om 
of them on board; and as they knew they had nothir 
io fear from us, while they behaved honeſtly and peu 
ably, they immediately complied : I made each of tha 
ſome preſents, and diſmiſſed them much gratified. Ol 
canoes afterwards came up to us from a different files 
the bay; and the people on board of theſe alſo meniu 
ed the name of Loiava, and ſent a young man intoth 
thip, who told us he was his grandſon, and he alſo u 
diſmiſſed with a preſent. 

After having run about five leagues from the pl 
where we had anchored the night before, our depth i 
water gradually decreaſed to fix fathom ; and not chal 
ing to go into leſs, as it was tide of flood, and the wil 
blew right up the inlet, I came to an anchor about it 
middle of the channel, which is near eleven miles om; 
after which I ſent two boats out to ſound, one on a 
fide, and the other on the other. 

The boats not having found above three feet mar 
water than we were now in, I determined to go noſis 
ther with the ſhip, but to examine the head of the u 
in the boats; for, as it appeared to run a good wat 
land, I thought this a favourable: opportunity io as 
mine the interior part of the country and its produce 

At day-break, therefore, I ſet out in the pinnat 
and long-boat, accompanied by Mr. Banks, Dr. & 
lander, and 'Tupia; and we found the inlet end ib 
river, about nine miles above the ſhip: into this mt 
we entered with the firſt of the flood, and vill 


three miles found the water perfectly freſh. Before 4 
had proceeded more than one third of that diſtance, 1 
found an Indian town, which was built upon 2 ot 
bank of dry ſand, but intirely ſurrounded by e 


mud, which poſſibly the inhabitants might conſider #1 
defence. Theſe people, as ſoon as they ſaw us, throng 
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the banks, and invited us on ſhore, We accepted 
te invitation, and made them a viſit, notwithſtanding 
be mud. They received us with open arms, having 
eard of us from our good old friend Toiava; but our 
ay could not be long, as we had other objects of cu- 
ofity in view, We proceeded up the river till near 
zoon, when we were fourteen miles within its en- 
rance; and then, finding the face of the country to 
ontinue nearly the ſame, without any alteration in 
he courſe of the ſtream, which we had no hopes of 
acing to its ſource, we landed on the weſt fide, to 
ake a view of the lofty trees which every where adorn- 
d its banks, T hey were of a kind that we had ſeen 
fore, though only at a diſtance, both in Poverty- 
bay and Hawke's-Bay. Before we had. walked an 
wundred yards into the wood, we met with one of 
hem which was nineteen feet eight inches in the girt, 


uadrant with me, I meaſured its height from the root 
o the firſt branch, and found ut to be eighty-nine feet: 
was as ſtrait as an arrow, and tapered but very little 
n proportion to its height, ſo that I judged there were 
hree hundred and fifty-ſix feet of ſolid timber in it, 
xcluſive of the branches. As we advanced, we ſaw 
nany others. that were ſtill larger; we cut down a 
oung one, and the wood proved heavy and ſolid, not 
it for maſts, but ſuch as would make the fineſt plank 
h the world, Our carpenter, who was with us, ſaid 
hat the timber reſembled that of the pitch-pine, which 


on lightened by tapping; and poſſibly ſome ſuch me- 
. hod might be found to lighten theſe, and they would 
a ben be ſuch maſts as no country in Europe can pro- 
8 


luce. As the wood was ſwampy, we could not range 
ir; but found many ſtout trees of other kinds, all of 
hem utterly unknown to us, ſpecimens of which we 
ought away. | | 

The river at this height is as broad as the Thames 
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t the height of fix feet above the ground: having a2 


en 

, oF Greenwich, and the tide of flood as ſtrong; it is 
et indeed quite ſo deep, but has water enough for 
i  <!{els of more than a middle ſize, and a bottom of 


nud, fo ſoft that nothing could take damage by run- 
ing a-ſhore, 
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About three o'clock, we re-embarked, in order h 
return with the firſt of the ebb, and named the tie 
the THAmMEs, it having ſome reſemblance to our on 
Tiver of that name. In our return, the inhabitany g 
the village where we had been aſhore, ſeeing us t 
another channel, came off to us in their canoe, yy 
trafficked with vs in the moſt friendly manner, till the 
had diſpoſed of the few trifles they had. The tied 
ebb juſt carried us out of the narrow part of the ji 
into the channel that ran up from the ſea, before j 
was dark; and we pulled hard to reach the ſhip, jy 
meeting the flood, and a ſtrong breeze at N. Ny 
with ſhowers of rain, we were obliged to deſiſt; w 
about midnight, we ran under the land, and came y 
a grappling, ' where we took ſuch reſt as our ſitusta 
would admit. At break of day, we ſet forward agi 
and it was paſt ſeven o'clock before we reached i 
ſhip: We were all extremely tired, but thought m 
ſelves happy to be on board; for before nine it bier 
hard that the boat could not have rowed a-head, ul 
muſt therefore either have gone a-ſhore, or ua 
ſhelter under it. 

About three o'clock, having the tide of ebb, ve ui 
up our anchor, and made fail, and plied down the fe 
till eight in the evening, when we came to an anch 
again; early in the morning we made ſail with the il 
ebb, and kept plying till the flood obliged us once mar 
to come to an anchor. As we had now only 2 lit 
breeze, I went in the pinnace, eee by U. 
Solander, to the weſtern ſnore; but I ſaw nothing ws 
thy of notice. by 

When I left the ſhip, many canoes were about i 
Mr. Banks therefore choſe to ſtay on board, and ta 
fic with the natives: they bartered their clothes u 
arms, chiefly for paper, and behaved with great fries 
ſhip and honeſty. But while ſome of them were h. 
low with Mr. Banks, a young man who was upon tit 
deck ſtole a half-minute glaſs which was in the bm 
cle, and was detected juſt as he was carrying i! 
Mr. Hicks, who was commanding officer on bon 
took it into his head to puniſh him, by giving bl 
twelve laſhes with a cat-o'nine-tails ; and according 
ordered him to be taken to the gang-way, and tie 1 
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3 the ſnrouds. When the other Indians who were on 1769. 
ard ſaw him ſeized, they attempted to reſcue him; 3 
ad being reſiſted, called for their arms, which were 
anded up from the canoes, and the people of one of 
hem attempted to come up the ſhip's ſide. The tumult 
vas heard by Mr. Banks, who, with Tupia, came ha- 
ly upon the deck to ſee what had happened. The In- 
ans immediately ran up to Tupia, who, finding Mr. 
icks inexorable, could only aſſure them, that nothing 
vas intended againſt the life of their companion ; but 
hat it was neceſſary he ſhould ſuffer ſome puniſhment 
or his offence, which being explained to them, they 
zemed to be ſatisfied. The puniſhment was then in- 
lied, and as ſoon as the criminal was unbound, an 
d man among the ſpectators, who was ſuppoſed to be 
is father, gave him a hearty beating, and ſent him 
own into his canoe, All the canoes then dropped 
ſtern, and the people ſaid that they were afraid to come 
ny more near the ſhip”: after much perſuaſion, how- - 
yer, they ventured back again: but their chearful 
dnfdence was at an end, and their ſtay was ſhort; they 
promiſed indeed, at their departure, to return with ſome 
iſh, but we ſaw no more of them. | 
On the 23d, the wind being contrary, we kept ply- Thurld. 23. 
ng down the river, and at ſeven in the evening, got 
thout the N. W. point of the iſlands lying on the weſt 
de of it. The weather being bad, night coming on, 
nd having land on every ſide of us, I thought_it moſt 
dviſable to tack, and ſtretch in under the point, where 
e anchored in nineteen fathom. At five in the morn- p, "EE 
bg of the 24th, we weighed, and made fail to the N. 
V. under our courſes and double-reefed top-ſails, the 
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i being at S. W. by W. and W. S. W. a ſtrong 
r ale and ſqually. As the gale would not permit us to 
ome near the land, we had but a ſlight and diſtant 
"F< of it from the time when we got under fail till 
sss, during a run of twelve leagues, but we never 
a nce loſt ſight of it. At this time, our latitude, by 
| vervation, was 3615 20”, we were not above two 
, piles from a point of land on the main, and three 


agues and an half from a very high iſland, which 
fore N. E. by E. in this ſituation we had twenty-ſix 
aom water: the fartheſt point on the main that we 
| could 
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5 2 could ſee bore N. W. but we could perceive {ery 
mall iſlands lying to the north of that direction. Th 
point of land of which we were now a- reaſt, and wig 
I called Pol r RopNey, is the N. W. extremity 
the river Thames; for under that name I comprejyy 
the deep bay which terminates in the freſh- water ſſi 
and the N. E. extremity is the promontory which y 
paſſed when we entered it, and which I called C 
- in honour of the Right Hon. Lord di 
ville. | 
Cape Colville lies in latitude 36% 26', longink 
19427; it riſes directly from the ſea to a conſider 
height, and is remarkable for a lofty rock, which fuk 
to the pitch of the point, and may be diſtinguiſhed 
a very great diſtance, From the ſouth point of th 
Cape the river runs in a direct line S. by E. and bg 
where leſs than three leagues broad for the diſtance 
fourteen leagues above the Cape, and there it ij 
tracted to a narrow ſtream, but continues the lay 
courſe through a low flat country, or broad yall, 
which lies parallel with the ſea-coaſt, and the end 
which we could not ſee. On the eaſt fide of the bra 
part of this river the land is tolerably high and hily; 
on the welt ſide it is rather low, but the whole is cont 
ed with verdure and wood, and has the appearanced 
great tertility, though there were but a few ſmall yi 
which had. been cultivated, At the entrance of the nx 
row part of the river the land is covered with mangros 
and other ſhrubs ; but farther there are immenſe vod 
of perhaps the fineſt timber in the world, of which ſan 
account has already been given: in ſeveral places ii 
wood extends to the very edge of the water, and un 
it is at a little diſtance, the intermediate ſpace is mar 
like ſome part of the banks of the Thames in Engla 
it is probable that the river contains plenty of fiſh, i 
we ſaw poles ſtuck up in many places to ſet nets 
catching them, but of what kinds I do not know. I 
greateſt depth of water that we found in this river m 
ſix-and-twenty fathom, which gradually decreaſed 
one fathom and an half: in the mouth of the! 
water ſtream it is from four to vhree fathom, but tit 
are large flats and ſand banks lying before l. h 
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moderate draught may, notwithſtanding, go a 1769. 
o up this river with 2 Bowing tide, for i kiles November. 
pendicularly near ten-feet, and-at the full and change 
he moon, it is high water about nine o'clock. 

x leagues within Cape Colville, under the eaſtern 
e, are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, which, together with 
main, ſeem to form good harbours; and oppoſite 
theſe iſlands, under the weſtern ſhore, -lie other 
ds, by which it is alſo probable that good harbours 
be formed: but if there are no harbours about 
river, there is good anchoring in every part of it 
re the depth of water 1s ſufficient, for it is defended 
n the ſea by a chain of iſlands of different extent, 
h lie croſs the mouth of it, and which I have, for 
reaſon, called BARRIER IsLAnDs : they ſtretch 
and S, E. ten leagues. ' The ſouth end of the 
in lies N. E. between two and three leagues from 
je Colville 3 and the north end lies N. E. four leagues 
4 half from Point Rodney. Point Rodney lies 
N. W. nine leagues from Cape Colville, in latitude 
18. longitude 184® 53' W. | | 
he natives reſiding about this fiver do not appear 
numerous, conſidering” the great extent of the 
try, But they are a ſtrong, well-made, and active 
ple, and all of them paint their bodies with red 
re and oil from head to foot, which we had not ſeen 
re, Their-canoes were large and well-built, and 
ned with carving, in as good a taſle-as any that we 
ſeen upon the coaſt, | 
e continued to ſtand along the ſhore till night, 
h the main land on one ſide, and the iſlands on the 
t and then anchored in a bay, with fourteen fathoms 
a ſandy bottom. We had ne ſooner come to an an- 
Ir, than we tried our lines, and, in a ſhort time 
glu near one hundred fiſh, which the people called 
-bream ; they weighed from fix to eight pounds 
ece, and conſequently would ſupply the whole ſhip's 
pay with food for two days. From the ſucceſs of 
ines here, we called the place Bxeam BAV: the 
d points that form it lie north and ſouth, five leagues 
each other; it is eyery where of a good breadth, 
| between three and four leagues deep: at the bot- 
of it there appears to be a river of freſh; water, 
o. II, | | The 
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None, The north head of the bay called Bu am Hy; 
- big land, and remarkable for ſeveral pointed ng 
. which ſtand in a range upon the top of it: it may i; 
be known by ſome ſmall iſlands which lie befge 
called the HEN and CuickteNns, one of whigy 
high, and terminates in two peaks. It lies in lan 
352 46'S. and at the diſtance of ſeventeen league u 
an half from Cape Colville, in the direction of x 
t W.. 
y The land between Point Rodney and Bream Ru 
an extent of ten leagues, is low, and wooded in nt 
with white ſand-banks between the ſea and the fn 
land. We ſaw no inhabitants, but many fires in & 
night; and where there are fires, there are always pa 
Satur 2 23. At day-break, on the 25th, we left the bay, u 
ſteered along ſhore to the northward : we found they 
riation of the compaſs to be 12042 E. At noon, 
latitude was 36% 36' S. Bream Head bore ſouth, i 
ſtant ten miles; and we ſew ſome ſmall iſlands, to vi 
] gave the name of the Poox Knicuars, at N. Eh 
N. diſtant three leagues ;. the northermoſt land in ig 
bore N. N. W. we were in this place at the diſtanced 
two miles from the ſhore, and had twenty-ſix fab 
water. 33 
The country appeared low, but well covered wil 
wood: we ſaw ſome ſtraggling houſes, three or ih 
fortified towns, and near them a large quantity of 
tivated land. | 
In the evening, ſeven large canoes came off vn 
with about two hundred men: ſome of them came 
board, and ſaid that they had heard of us. Totwd 
them, who appeared to a Chiefs, I gave preſents; 
when theſe were gone out of the ſhip, the others! 
came exceedingly troubleſome. Some of thote ni 
canoes, began to trade, 5 actording to their cull 
to cheat, by refuſing to deliver what had been voup 
after they had received the price: among theſe vag 
who had received an old pair of black brecches, vi 
upon a few ſmall ſhot, being fired at him, he tf 
into the ſea, All the boats ſoon after paddled ll 
ſome diſtance, and when they thought they wet 
of reach, they began to dety us, by ſinging wil 
and brandiſhing their weapons, We thought it % 
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Ne to intimidate them, as well for their ſake as our 1969. 
wn, and therefore fired firſt ſome ſmall arms, and then November. 
ound ſhot over their heads : the laſt put them in a ter- 
ible fright, though they received no damage, except 
y over-heating themſelves in paddling away, which 
hey did with aſtoniſhing expedition, 
In the night we had variable light airs ; but towards 
e morning a breeze muy up at S. and afterwards at Sund 26. 
. E. with which we proceeded ſlowly to the northward, 
long the ſhore. 
Between fix and ſeven o'ctock two canoes came off, 
nd told us that they had heard of yeſterday's adven- 
re; notwithſtanding which the people came on board, 
nd traded very quietly and honeſtly for whatever they 
kd: foon after two canoes came off from a more di- 
ant part of the ſhore ; theſe were of a much larger 
be, and full of people: when they came near, they 
led off the other canoes which were along-ſide of 
te ſhip, and after a ſhort conference they all came up 
wether, The ſtrangers appeared to be perſons of a 
perior rank; their canoes were well carved with ma- 
y ornaments, and they had with them a great variety 
weapons : they had patoo-patoos both of ſtone and 
halebone, upon which they appeared to ſet a great 
lue; they had alſo ribs of whale, of which we had 
ore ſeen imitations in wood, carved and adorned 
ith tufts of dog's hair. Their complexions were 
owner than thoſe of the people we had ſeen to the 
thward, 'and their bodies and faces were more 
ked with the black ſtains which they call Amoco : 
ey had a broad ſpiral on each buttock ; and the thighs 
many of them were almoſt intirely black, ſome nar- 
w lines only being left untouched, fo that at firſt 
ut they appeared to wear ſtriped breeches. With 
pet to the Amoco, every different tribe ſeemed to 
ve a different cuſtom ; for all the men, in ſome ca- 
5, ſeemed to be almoſt covered with it, and thofs 
others had ſcarcely a ſtain except on the lips, which 
re black in all 'of them without a - exception. 
deſe gentlemen, for a long time, refuſed to part with 
y of their weapons, whatever was offered for them; 
laſt, however, one of them produced a piece of 
N 2 talc, 
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1769. talc, wrought into the ſhape of an axe, and a 
—ſell it for a piece of cloth: the cloth was handed gy 
2 the ſhip's ſide, but his honour immediately put of x 
canoe with the axe. We had recourſe to our uſual q 
pedient, and fired a muſket ball over the canoe, yy 
which it put back to the ſhip, and the piece of da 
was returned; all the boats then went a-ſhore, withy 
offering any further intercourſe. 
At noon, the main land extended from S. by E. 
N. W. by W. a remarkable point of land bearing} 
diſtant four or five miles; at three we paſſed it, u 
gave it the name of CAE Baer, in honour df 
Piercy. The land of this Cape is conſiderably bi 
than any part of the adjacent coaſt : at the point di 
is a high round hillock, and N. E. by N. at the dim 
of about a mile, is a ſmall high iſland or rock, vhid 
like ſeveral that have already been deſcribed, wi jx 
forated quite through, ſo as to appear like the ard 
a bridge. This Cape, or at leaſt ſome part of it, xj 
the natives called Mo rucocoso, and it lies ink 
tude 35 10 30“ S. longitude 185 25 W. Oni 
welt ſide of it is a large and pretty deep bay, ha 
S. W. by W. in which there appeared to be ſen 
ſmall iſlands: the point that forms the N. W. entru 
lies W. Z N. at the diſtance of three or four le 
from Cape Bret, and I diſtinguiſhed it by the nane 
Point Pocockg. On the weſt fide of the byn 
ſaw ſeveral villages, both upon iſlands and the m 
and ſeveral very large canoes came off to us, full on 
ple, who made à better appearance than any ve! 
ſeen yet: they were all tout and well-made ; their 
which was black, was tied up in a bunch on the an 
of their heads, and ſtuck with white feathers, lud 
of the canoes, were two or three Chiefs, whoſe li 
were of the beſt ſort of cloth, and covered with 
Kin, ſo as to make an'agreeable appearanceg ml 
theſe people were marked with the Amoco, like! 
who had been along-ſide of us before: their mani 
trading was alſo equally fraudulent ; and the offices 
gleQing either to puniſh or fright them, one of ben 
ſhipmen, who had been defrauded in his bargain, 
recourſe, for revenge, to an expedient which waer 
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kcrous and ſevere ; he got a fiſhing-line, and when 
. man who had cheated him was cloſe under the ſhip's 
Je in his canoe, he heaved the lead with ſo good an 
m. that the hook caught him by the back-ſide ; he 
* pulled the line, and the man holding back, the 
\ok broke in the ſhank, and the beard was left ſtick- 
gin the fleſh. 
During the courſe of this day, though we did not 
nge more than ſix or eight leagues of the coaſt, we 
d along-ſide and on board the ſhip between four and 
e hundred of the natives, which is a proof that this 
ct of the country is well inhabited. 


mile of a group of iſlands, which lie cloſe under the 
in, at the diſtance of two-and-twenty miles from 
zpe Bret, in the direction of N. W. by W. 4 W. 
t this place, having but little wind, we lay about two 
urs, during which time ſeveral canoes came off, and 
d us ſome fiſh, which we called Cavalles, and for 
it reaſen I gave the ſame name to the iſlands. Theſe 
ople were very inſolent, frequently threatening us, 
en while they were ſelling their fiſh ; and when ſome 
ore canoes came up, they began to pelt us with ſtones. 
dme ſmall ſhot were then fired, and hit one of them 
hile he had a ſtone in his band, in the very action of 
owing it into the ſhip; they did not, however, de- 
„ till ome others had been wounded, and then they 
t away, and we ſtood off to ſea. 


windward till the 29th, when we had rather loſt 
in gained ground; 1 therefore bore up for a bay 
ich lies to the weſtward of Cape Bret; at this time 


out eleven o'clock we anchored under the ſouth-weſt 
e of one of the many iſlands which line it on the 
th-eaſt, in four fathoms and a half water; we ſhoal- 
our water to this depth all at once, and if this had 
t happened, I ſhould not ha ve come to an anchor fa 
an. The maſter was immediately ſent out with two 
jats to ſound, and he ſoon diſcovered that we had got 
jon a bank, which runs out from the north-weſt = 
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At eight o'clock the next morning, we were within Mond. 27, 


The wind being directly againſt us, we kept plying wedaeſ. 29. 


was about two leagues to leeward of us; and at 
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© 1769. of the iſland, and that on the outſide of it there ; 
ov 7 4 
hy om eight to ten fathoms. | 
In the mean time the natives, to the number « 1 
four hundred, crowded upon us in their canoes, 1 
ſome of them were admitted on board. To one, wy 
ſeemed to be a Chief, I gave a piece of broad. cui 
and diſtributed ſome trifling preſents among the 
I perceived that ſome of theſe people had been by 
the ſhip when ſhe was off at ſea, and that they ky 
the power of our fire-arms, for the very ſight of agy 
threw them into manifeſt confuſion : under this ima 
ſion they traded very fairly; but the people ir out 
the canoes took the opportunity of our being at dm 
to tow away our buoy. A muſquet was fired ot 
them without effect; we then endeavoured to rex 
them with ſome ſmall ſhot, but they were too fard 
By this time they had got the buoy into their em 
and we were obliged to fire a muſket at them with 
this hit one of them, and they immediately threy tt 
buoy over-board; a round ſhot was then fired on 
them, which ſtruck the water and went a-ſhore, In 
or three of the canoes immediately landed their peck 
who ran about the beach, as we imagined, in ſearchd 
the ball. Tupia called to them, and aſſured them, th 
while they were honeſt they ſhould be ſafe, and withi 
little perſuaſion many of them returned to the ſhy 
and their behaviour was ſuch, as left us no reaſon 
ſuſpe& that they intended to give us any farther troulk 
After the ſhip was removed into deeper water, al 
properly ſecured, I went with the pinnace and yas, 
manned and armed, accompanied by Mr. Banks 
Dr. Solander, and landed upon the iſland, which wi 
about three quarters of a mile diſtant. We obſent 
that the canoes which were about the ſhip, did nd 
follow us upon our leaving her,” which we thought 
good 'ſign; but we had no ſooner landed than tht 
crowded to different parts of the iſland, and came 
ſhore, We were in a little cove, and in a few . 
nutes were . ſurrounded by two or three hundred pe 
ple, ſome ruſhing from behind the heads of the cot 
and others appearing on the tops of the hills: kt 
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ere all armed, but they came on in ſo confuſed and 
traggling a manner, that we ſcarcely ſuſpected they 
neant us any harm, and we were determined that ho- 
lities ſhould not begin on our part. We marched 
owards them, and then drew a line upon the ſand be- 
een them and us, which we gave them to underſtand 
ey were not to paſs. At firſt they continued quiet, 
at their weapons were held ready to ſtrike, and they 
emed to be rather irreſolute than peaceable, While 
eremained in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, another party of 
dians came up, and now growing more bold as their 
umber increaſed, they began the dance and ſong, 
hich are their preludes to a battle; ſtill, however, they 
clayed the attack, but a party ran to each of our boats, 
nd attempted to draw them on ſhore : this ſeemed to 
the ſignal, for the people about us at the ſame time 
gan to preſs in upon our line. Our fituation was now 
come too critical for us to remain longer inactive; I 
terefore diſcharged my muſket, which was loaded with 


pd two of the men fired immediately afterwards, 
his made them fall back in ſome confuſion ; but one 
| the Chiefs, who was at the diſtance of about twenty 
ards, rallied them, and running forward waving his 
atoo-patoa, and calling loudly to his companions, led 
im to the charge. Dr. Solander, whoſe, piece was 
it yet diſcharged, fired at this champion, who ſtop- 
d ſhort upon ſeeling the ſhot, and then ran away 
ith the reſt. They did not, however, diſperſe, but 
dt together upon a riſing ground, and ſeemed only to 
ant ſome leader of reſolution to renew their attack. 
$ they were now beyond the reach of ſmall-ſhot, we 
red with ball; but as none of them took place, they 
il continued in a body, and in this ſituation. we re- 
ined about a quarter of an hour. In the mean time 
le ſhip, from whence a much greater number of In- 
ans were ſeen than could be diſcovered in our ſitua- 
on, brought her broad-ſide to bear, and intirely dif- 
ried them, by firing a few ſhot over their heads. In 
s kirmiſh only two of the Indians were hurt with 
 [mall-ſhot, and not a ſingle life was loſt, which 
ould not have been the caſe if I had not- reſtrained 
emen, who, either from fear or a love of miſchief, 
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all ſhot, at one of the forwardeſt, and Mr. Banks 
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1969. ſhewed as much impatience to deſtroy them ; 
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ſportſman to kill his game. When we were in gg 
poſſeſſion of our cove we laid down our arms, and h 
gan to gather celery, which grew here in great gem 
After a little time, we recollected to have ſeen fones 
the people hide themſelves in a cave of one ef þ 
rocks, we therefore went towards the place, whey 
old Indian, who proved to be the Chief that | jy 
preſented with a piece of broad-cloth in the mom 
came out with his wife and his brother, and, in 
Plicating poſture, put themſelves under our proteda 
We ſpoke kindly to them, and the old man then w 
us that he had another brother, who was one of tg 
that had been wounded by the ſmall-ſhot, and ing 
ed, with much ſolicitude and concern, if he wou 
We aſſured him that he would not, and at the wp 
time put into his hand both a muſket- ball and m 
ſmall-ſhot, telling him, that thoſe only who wn 
wounded with the ball would die, and that the on 
would recover; at the ſame time aſſuring him, that 
we were attacked again we ſhould certainly defendow 
ſelves with the ball, which would wound them ng 
tally. Having now taken courage, they came and { 
down by us; and, as tokens of our perfect amity, n 
made them preſents of ſuch trifles as we happenei 
have about us. 

Soon after we re-embarked in our boats, and ham 
rowed to another cove in the ſame iſland, climbed 
neighbouring hill, which commanded the country u. 
conſiderable diſtance, The proſpect was very un 
mon and romantic, conſiſting of innumerable iſlax 
which formed as many harbours, where the water 
as ſmooth as a mill-pool; We ſaw alſo many tov 
ſcattered houſes, and plantations, the country beg 
much more populous than any we had ſeen. On: , 
the towns was very near us, from which many Wd: 
Indians advanced, taking great pains to ſhew ut 
they were unarmed, and in their geſtures and cou 
nances expreſſing great meekneſs and humility. ! 
the mean time ſome of our people, who, when tees 
dians were to be puniſhed for a fraud, aſſume! | 
inexorable juſtice of a Lycurgus, thought fit to Mt 
into one of their plantations and dig up ſome pour 
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jarged ; but the third, inſiſting that it was no crime 
an Engliſhman to plunder an Indian plantation, 
ugh it was a crime in an Indian to defraud an Eng- 
man of a nail, I ordered him back into his con- 
ment, from which I would not releaſe him till he 
d received ſix laſhes more. 


bility of our getting to ſea, I ſent the maſter with 
o boats to found the harbour; and all the forenoon 
i ſeveral canoes about the ſhip, who traded in a 
fair and friendly manner. In the evening we 
t aſhore upon the main, where the people received 
very cordially ; but we found nothing worthy of 
ce, 4 

n this bay we were detained by contrary winds and 
; ſeveral days, during which time our intercourſe 
h the natives was continued in the moſt peaceable 
| friendly manner, they being frequently about the 
p, and we a-ſhore, both upon the iſlands and the 
in, In one of our viſits to the continent, an old 
n ſhewed us the inſtrument they ufe in ſtaining 
ir bodies, which exactly reſembled thoſe that were 
ployed for the ſame purpoſe at Otaheite., We ſaw 
| the man who was wounded in attempting to ſteal 
buoy ; the ball had paſſed through the fleſhy part 
xl is arm, and grazed his breaſt ; but the wound, 
10 cr the care of Nature, the beſt ſurgeon, and a ſim- 
auf iet, the beſt nurſe, was in a good ſtate, and ſeem- 
a d give the patient neither pain nor apprehenſion. 
law alſo the brother of our old Chief, who had 


E 


a 
0 wounded with ſmall-ſhot in our ſkirmiſh : they 
ns [truck his thigh obliquely, and though ſeveral of 
Jn: Gn were {till in the fleſh, the wound ſeemed to be 
i Ended with neither danger nor pain. We found 
$ ng their plantations the morus papyrifera, of which 
ure people, as well as thoſe of Otaheite, make cloth; 
„J dere the plant ſeems to be rare, and we faw no 
bees of the cloth large enough for any uſe, but tg 
ui by way of ornament in their ears, | | 


1 Having 
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+ this offence I ordered each of them to be puniſhed 1769. 


+4 twelve laſhes, after which two of them were diſ- — | 


On the zoth, there being a dead calm, and no pro- Thurſd. 30. 
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7659. Having one day landed in a very diſtant part of g 
November: bay, the people immediately fled, except one old ny 
who accompanied us wherever we went, and {eng 
much pleaſed with the little preſenis we made bin 
We came at laſt to a little fort, built upon a (@y 
rock, which at high water was ſurrounded by tj; 
and acceſſible only by a ladder. We perceived thy, 
eyed us with a kind of reſtleſs ſolicitude as ve 
proached it, and upon our expreſſing a deſire to ey 
it, he told us that his wife was there. He ſaw n 
our curioſity was not diminiſhed by this intelligny 
and, after ſome heſitation, he ſaid, if we woult 
miſe to offer no indecency he would accompany i 
our promiſe was readily given, and he immebiatch h 
the way, The ladder conſiſted of ſteps faſtened yy 
pole, but we found the aſcent both difficult and cuꝶ 
ous. When we entered we found three women, vi 
the moment they faw us, burſt into tears of tert u 
furprize ; ſome kind words, and a few preſents, ky 
removed their apprehenſions, and put them into gu 
humour. We examined the houſe of our old frial 
and by his intereſt two others, which were all tha f 
fortification contained, and having diſtributed 2 is 
more preſents, we parted with mutual fatisfaQion, 
Pe-ember., At four o'clock in the morning of the 5th of 
Tec; 5. cember, we weighed with alight breeze; but it bug 
variable, with frequent calms, we made litle uy 
We kept turning out of the bay till the afternoen, 1 
about ten o clock we were ſuddenly becalmed, (o ii 
the ſhip would neither wear nor ſtay ; and the tices 
current ſetting ſtrong, ſhe drove towards land (ih 
that before any meaſures could be taken ſor ho (a 
rity, ſhe was within a cable's length of the break 
we had thirteen fathoms water, but the ground vs 
foul that we did not dare to drop our anchor; the pt 
nace therefore was immediately hoiſted out to ul 
the ſhip in tow, and the men, ſenſible of their W 
ver, exerting themſelves to the utmoſt, and 4 ow 
breeze ſpringing up off the land, we perceived val 
unſpeakable joy that ſhe made head way, after haul 
been ſo near the ſhore that Tupia, who us id 
ſenſible of our hair's breadth eſcape, was at this 


« . | 
time converting with the people upon the beach, in 
: | * 
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ces were diſtinctly heard, notwithſtanding the roar 
the breakers. We now thought all. danger was 
W.. but about an hour afterwards, juſt as the man in 
» chains had cried “ ſeventeen fathom,” the ſhip 
ck. The ſhock, threw us all into the utmoſt con- 
aation; Mr. Banks, who had undreſſed himſelf and 
+ ſtepping into bed, ran haſtily up to the deck, and 
man in the chains called out five fathom ;? by 
s time, the rock on which we had ſtruck being to 
ndward, the ſhip went off without having received 
leaſt damage, and the water very ſoon deepened ta 
enty fathom. 

This rock lies half a mile W. N. W. of the norther- 
ſt or outermbſt iſland on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the 
. We had light airs from the land, with calms, till 


and a breeze ſpringing up at N. N. W. we ſtood out 


ea, 
his bay, as I have before obſerved, lies on the 
ſide of Cape Bret, and I named it the Bar or 
axds, from the great number of iſlands which 
its ſhores, and form ſeveral harbours equally ſafe 
commodious, where there is room and depth for 
number of ſhipping. That in which we lay is on 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the ſouth· weſtermoſt iſland, called 
ITUARO, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the bay. I have 
le no accurate ſurvey of this bay, being diſcouraged 
the time it would coſt me; I thought alſo that 
as ſufficient to be able to affirm that it afforded us 
d anchorage, and refreſhment of every kind. It 
not the ſeaſon for roots, but we had plenty of fiſh, 
t of which, however, we purchaſed of the natives, 
e could catch very little ourſelves either with net 
ne, When we ſhewed'the natives our ſeine, which 
b as the King's ſhips are generally furniſhed with, 
laughed at it, and in triumph produced their own, 
h was indeed of an enormous ſize, and made of 
l of graſs, which is very ſtrong: it was five fa- 
hs deep, and by the room it took up, it could not 
b than three or four hundred fathoms long. Fiſh- 
ems indeed to be the chief buſineſs of life in this 
of the country; we ſaw about all their towns a 
number of nets, laid in heaps like hay-cocks, 


and 
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eo clock the next morning, when we got out of the Wedneſ. 6. 
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1769. and covered with a thatch to keep them from the m 
ther, and we ſcarcely entered a houſe where ſome 1 
a loyed in making th 
people were not employed in making them, Th, g 
we procured here were ſharks, ſting-rays, ſer. lea 
mullet, mackrel, and ſome others. 
The inhabitants in this bay are far more numem 
than in any other part of the country that we had h 
fore viſited; it did not appear to us that they wy 
united under one head, and tho? their towns werf 
tified, they ſeemed to live together in perfect ani 
It is high-water in this bay, at the full and chat 
the moon, about eight o'clock, and the tide then iꝭ 
from ſix to eight feet perpendicularly. It appear, iu 
ſuch obſervations as I was able to make of the tide; 
the ſea-coaſt, that the flood comes from the ſouthwy 
and I have reafon to think that there is a current i 
comes from the weſtward, and ſets along the ſhore 
8. E. or S. S. E. as the land happens to lie. 


er. V., 


Range from the Bay of Iſlands, round Nortb- C 
Queen Charlotte's Sound ; and a Deſcriptin i 
Part of the Coaſt, 


N Thurſday the 7th of December, at noon, 

Bret bore S. S. E. 4 E. diſtant ten mile, 
our latitude, by obſervation, was 34* 50 S. Sond 
we made ſeveral obſervations of the ſun and m 
the reſult of which made our longitude 185˙ #\ 
The wind being againſt us, we had made but! 
way. In the afternoon we ſtood in-ſhore, and fe 
cloſe under the Cavalles, from which iſlands then 
trends W. by N. ſeveral canoes put off and fol 
ps, but a light breeze ſpringing up, I did not ch 
wait for them. I kept ſtanding to the W. N. . 
N. W. till the next morning ten o'clock, when [18 
and ſtoad in for the ſhore, from which we wele n 
five leagues diſtant. At noon, the weltermoſt in 
ſight bore W. by 8. and was about four leagues al 
In the afternoon, we had a gentle breeze to tie! 
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ch in the evening came to the ſouth, and continu- 
o all night, by Gay-Uight brought us pretty well in 


> © 79S 


alles, where we found a deep bay running in S. W. 
W. and W. S. W. the bottom of which we could 
juſt ſee, and there the land appeared to be low and 
|. To this bay, which I called DousTLEss Bar, 
entrance is formed by two points, which lie W.N.W. 
E. S. E and are five miles diſtant from each other. 
wind not permitting us to look in here, we ſteered 
the weſtermoſt land in ſight, which bore from us 
N. W. about three leagues, but before we got the 
zh of it, it fell calm. | | | 

While we lay becalmed, ſeveral canoes came off to 
but the people having heard of our guns, it was 
without great difficulty that they were perſuaded 
ome under our ſtern: after having bought ſome of 
r cloaths, as well as their fiſh, we began to make 
iries concerning their country, and learned, by 
help of Tupia, that, at the diſtance of three days 
ing in their canoes, at a place called MookE- 
zuxu A, the land would take a ſhort turn to the 
hward, and from thence extend more to the weſt. 
is place we concluded to be the land diſcovered by 
man, which he called CAPE Maria van Diz- 
x, and finding theſe people ſo intelligent, we in- 
ed farther, 1f they knew of any country beſides 
r own? They anfwered, that they never had viſited 
other, but that their anceſtors had told them, that 
ie N. W. by N. or N. N. W. there was a country 
great extent, called ULiMaRog, to which ſome 
ple had failed in a very large canoe; that only 
of them returned, and reported, that, after a paſ- 
of a month, they had ſeen a country where the 
ple eat hogs. . Tupia then inquired whether theſe 
mturers brought any hogs with them when they 
ned? they ſaid, No. I hen, replied Tupia, your 
is certainly falſe, for it cannot be believed that men 
d came back from an expedition without hogs, had 
T viſited a country where hogs were to be procured, 
however remarkable, notwithſtanding the ſhrewd- 
of Tupia's objection, that when they mentioned 
E . hogs, 
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1759. hogs, it was not by deſcription but by name c 

— tem Booah, hs it which is 925 den z 
South-Sea iſlands; but if the animal had been wy 
unknown to them, and they had had no comma 

tion with people to whom it was known, they coy} 

poſſibly have been acquainted with the name. 
About ten o'clock at night, a breeze ſprung y 

W. N. W. with which we ſtood off north; 2 

Sunday 10, noon the next day, the Cavalles bore S. E. by E. 
tant eight leagues ; the entrance of Doubtleß Bj 
by W. diſtant three ys: mag and the north-wls 
tremity of the land in ſight, which we judged tok 
main, bore N. W. by W. our latitude by obſer 
was 34 44 8. In the evening, we found the wi 
to de 125 41 E. by the azimuth, and 12% 40 h 
amplitude. fa, 

Monday 11, Early in the morning, we ſtood in with th 
ſeven leagues to the weſtward of Doubtleſs By, | 
bottom of which is not far diſtant from the bom 
another large bay, which the ſhore forms at ili ii 
being feparated only by a low neck of fand, i 
juts out into a peninſula that I have called Kuta 
Poixr. About the middle of this bay, whid 
called Saxvy BAY, is a high mountain, ſtanding 
a diſtant ſhore, to which I gave the name of Mon 
Cautr. The latitnde here is 34 51 S. and lay 
tude 186* 50. We Had twenty-four and twenty! 
fathom water, with a good bottom; but there ſem 
be nothing in this bay that can induce a ſhip u 
into it; for the land about it is utterly barren 1 
folate, and, except Mount Camel, the ſituation bn 
the ſoil appears to be nothing but white ſand, tir 
up in low irregular hills and narrow ridges, hig 
tallel with the ſhore. But barren and deſolate 2. 
place is, it is not without inhabitants: we ſaw one 
lage on the weſt fide of Mount Camel, ant anotiert 
the eaſt ſide ; we ſaw alſo five .canves full of peo 
who pulled after the ſhip, but could not come up x 
us. At nine o'clock, we racked and ſtood to the not 
ward; and at noon the Cavalles bore 8. E. U 
diltant thirteen leagues; the north extremity 0 
land in fight making like an iſland, bore N. " 
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nt nine leagues, and Mount Camel bore S. W. by 3 
liſtance ſix leagues. Ecember. 
he wind being contrary, we kept plying north- 

rd till five o'clock in the eveninꝑ of the 12th, when Tueſd. 13. 
ing made very little way, we tacked and ſtood to 
norch-eaſt, being two leagues to the northward of 

int Camel, and about a mile and an half from the 

re, in which ſituation we had two-and-twenty fa- 

5 walker. p 
\t ten it began to blow and rain, which brought Wedaef. 13: 
inder double-reefed top-ſails; at twelve we tacked, 
ood to the weſtward till ſeven the next morning, 

n we tacked and ſtood again to the N. E. being 
it a mile to the windward of the place where we 

ed laſt night. Soon after it blew very hard at 
N. W. with heavy ſqualls and much rain, which 
ucht us under our courſes, and ſplit the main-top- 
ſo that we were obliged to unbend it, and bend 
her, At ten it became more moderate, and we ſet 
top-ſails double reefed. At noon, having ſtrong gales 
heavy weather, we tacked and ſtood to the,weſt- 

d, and had no land in ſight for the firſt time ſince 

ad been upon this coaſt, 1 
Ve had now ſtrong gales at W. and W. S. W. and 
lalf an hour paſt three we tacked and ſtood to the 
thward, Sooh after a ſmall iſland, lying off Knuckle 
ht, bore 8. + W. diſtant half a league. In the 
ing, having ſplit the fore and mizen top-ſails, we 
ght the ſhip, under her courſes; and at midnight 
wore, and ſtood to the ſouthward till five in the - 


x => — 


land bearing ſouth, at the diſtance of eight or nine 
ues; dy this we diſcovered. that we had fallen 
b to the lee ward ſince yeſterday morning. At 
„ our latitude by obſervation was 34 6 S. and 
lame land which we had ſeen before to the N. W. 
bore, 8. W. and appeared to be the northern ex- 
ity of the country. We hat a large {well rolling 
rom the weſtward, and therefore, concluded that 
were not covered by any land in that quarter. At 
it in the evening we tacked. and ſtood to the weſt- 
0, with as much fail as we could bear ; and at noon 
next day we were in latitude 1 34* 1O), longitude Friday 1s, 


1850 


ning, When we tacked and ſtood to the N. W. and Thurſd. 14. 
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Saturd. 16. On the 16th, at fix in the morning, 


Sunday r7. 
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185 45' W. and by eſtimation about ſeventeen lag 
from the land, notwithſtanding our utmoſt endes wm 
keep in with it. : 
we fav U 
from the maſt-head, bearing 8. S. W. and at wa; 
bore S. by W. diſtant fourteen leagues. Whit, z 
were ſtanding in for the ſhore, we ſounded ſen 
times, but had no ground with ninety fathom þ 
eight we tacked in a hundred and eight fathon, 
about three or four miles from the ſhore, which x 
the ſame point of land that we had to N. W. lg, 
we were blown off. At noon it bore S. W. ah 
about three miles; Mount Camel bore 8. by 
ſtant about eleven leagues, and the weſtermoſ lu 
ſight bore 8. 75 W. the latitude by obſervatin ; 
4* 20 8. At four o'clock we tacked and fo 
= in doing which we met with a ſtrong ti 
and the ſhip fell faſt to leeward, which we imputly 
a current ſetting eaſt, At eight we tacked and fl 
off till eight the next morning, when we tacked 
ſtood in, being about ten leagues from the land | 
noon, the point of land which we were near the @ 
before, bore S. S. W. diſtant five leagues. The n 
ſtill continued at weſt ;_ and at ſeven o'clock we tid 
in thirty-five fathoms, when the point of land vi 
has been mentioned before bore N. W. by N. dba 
four or five miles; ſo that we had not gained obe & 
to windward the laſt twenty-four hours, which a 
firmed our opinion that there was a current b 
eaſtward, The point of land I called Nor C 
it being the northern exiremity of this county, 
lies in latitude 349 22' 8. longitude 186˙ 55; V. 
thirty-one leagues diſtant from Cape Bret, in tit 
rection of N. 63 W. It forms the north poi 
Sandy Bay, and is a peninſula jetting out N. E. 
two miles, and termingting in a bluff head thats 
at the top. The iſthmus which joins this bead b! 
main land is very low, and for that reaſon the 
the Cape, from ſeveral ſituations, has the appeal 
of an iſland, It is ſtill more remarkable when! 
ſeen from the ſouthward, by the appearance i 
round iſland at the S. E. point of the Cape; but 
is alſo a deception ; for what appears to be in 
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und hill, joined to the Cape by a low narrow neck. 1765. 


December. 


nd. Upon the Cape we ſaw a Hippah, or village 
los xe ry and on the ſouth-eaſt fide of TI 


e appears to be anchorage, and good ſhelter from 
Cuth-weſt and north-weſt winds. _ . | 
Ve continued to ſtand off and on, making N. W. Thurſd. 21. 
oon on the 21ſt, when North Cape bore S. 39 E. 
nt thicty-eight leagues. Our ſituation varied on] 
x leagues till the 23d, when, about ſeven o'clock Satur. 23. 
le evening, we ſaw land from the maſt-head, bear- 
E. At eleven the next morning we ſaw it Sunday 24. 
n, bearing 8. S. E. at the diſtance of eight leagues. 
now ſtood to the S. W. and at four o'clock the land 
S. E. by S. diſtant four leagues, and proved to be 
all iſland, with other iſlands or rocks ſtill ſmaller, 
off the ſouth-weſt end of it, and another lying off 
north-eaſt end, which were diſcovered by "Taſman, 
called the Three Kings. The vrincipal — 
titude 34 12 S. longitude 1870 48' W. and diſtant 
teen or fifteen leagues from North Cape, in the 
Mon of W. 14 N. At midnight we tacked, and 
| to the N. E. till ſix the next morning, which was 
illmas- day, when we tacked and itood to the fouth- Monday 25. 
l. At noon, the Three Kings bore E. 8 N diſtant | 
or fix leagues. The variation this morning by the 
uth was 11 25/ E. | 
In the 26th, we ſtood to the ſouthward cloſe upon Tueſday 26. 
nd, and at noon were in latitude 35* 100 S. longi- | 
180 20 W. the Three Kings bearing N. 26 W. 
nt twenty-two leagues. In this ſituation we had 
nd in fight; and yet, - by-obſervation, we were in 
jatitude of the Bay of Iſlands, and by my reckon- 
ut twenty leagues to the weſtward of North Cape; 
d whence it appears, that the northern part of this 
I 15 very narrow; for otherwiſe we muſt have ſeen 
> part of the weſt fide of it. We ſtood to the 
dard till twelve at night, and then tacked and 
to the northward. + 
t four o'clock in the morning the wind freſhened, weazef. 27. 
at nine blew a ſtorm, ſo that we were obliged to 
5 the ſhip to under her main-ſail. Our courſe 


e good between noon this day and yeſterday 
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tber. 


Thurſ. | 28. 


Sunday 31. 


to be more than one mile from the ſea, ſeemed u 


or three miles broad, or from ſea to ſea. 
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was S. S. W. 4 W. diſtance eleven miles. The Thy 
Kings bore N. 27 E. diſtant ſeventy-ſeven mile; Th 
gale continued all this day, and till two the next 
ing, when it fell, and began to veer to the ſouthyy 
and 8. W. where it fixed about four, when we wy 
ſail, and ſteered eaſt in for the land, under thejy, 
fail and main-fail ; but the wind then riſing, uy 
eight o'clock being increaſed. to a hurricane, viz; 
prodigious ſea, we were obliged to take in the n 
fail ; we then wore the ſhip, and brought her to wi 
her head to the north-weſt, At noon the gal u 
ſomewhat abated, but we had ſtill heavy ſqualls, ( 
courſe made good this day was north, a little eaſth 
twenty-nine miles; latitude by account 34 50 NK 
. 188 27 W. the Three Kings bore N. 41 KLG 
ant fifty- two miles. At ſeven o'clock in the exe 
the wind being at S. W. and S. W. by W. with h 
ſqualls, we wore and lay on the other tack, and u 
the next morning ſpread more ſail. Our courſe and{ 
ſtance ſince yeſterday was E. by N. twenty-nine ni 
In the afternoon we had hard ſqualls at S. W. al 
eight in the evening wore and ſtood to the N. V. 
five the next morning, and then wore and ſtood u 
8. E. At fix we ſaw the land bearing N. E. dia 
about ſix leagues, which we judged to be Cape Ma 
Van Diemen, and which correſponded with the 
count that had been given of it by the Indians. k 
on the next day, at noon, Cape Maria Van Dies 
bore N. E. by N. diſtant about five leagues, At {er 
in the evening, we tacked and ſtood to the weltwa 
with a moderate breeze at S. W. by S. and 8. 
Mount Camel then bore N. 83 E. and the northem 
land, or Cape Maria Van Diemen, N. by W. \ 
were now diſtant from the neareſt land about thi 
leagues, where we had ſomething more than forty! 
thoms water; and it muſt be remarked, that Ma 
Camel, which when ſeen on the other ſide did not {t 


8. 
horte 
d the 


bur little more when ſeen from this ſide ; which is 40 
monſtration that the land here cannot be more than 
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At ſix o'clock in the morning of January the 1, 
ears f the Three Kings bearing N. W. by N. 
It noon we tacked again, and ſtood to the weſtward, 
ing in latitude 34 37 S. the Three Kings bearing 
N. W. by N. at the diſtance of ten or eleven leagues, 
id Cape Maria Van Diemen N. 31 E. diſtant about 
our leagues and an half; in this ſituation we had fifty- 
our fathoms water. 

During this part of our navigation two particulars 
e yery remarkable; in latitude 35 S. and in the midſt 
f fimmer, I met with a gale of wind, which for its 
Frength and continuance: was ſuch as I had ſcarcely ever 
een in before, and we were three weeks in getting ten 
agues to the weſtward, and five weeks in getting fifty 
agues; for at this time it was ſo long ſince we paſſed 
ape Bret, During the gale, we were happily at a 
reat diſtance from the land, otherwiſe it is highly pro- 
able, that we ſhould never have returned to relate our 
dventures. | 

At five o'clock in the evening, having a freſh breeze 
the weſtward, we tacked and ſtood to ſouthward : 
this time North Cape bore E. 4 N. and juſt open of 
point that lies three leagues W. by N. from it. 

The Cape, as I have obſerved before, is the north- 
rmoſt extremity of this country, and the eaſtermoſt 
int of a peninſula, which runs out N. W. and N. 
by N. ſeventeen or eighteen leagues, and of which 
ape Maria Van Diemen 1s the weſtermoſt point. Cape 
laria lies in latitude 34 300 S. longitude 187018 W. 
od from this point the land trends away 8. E. by 8. 
nd S. E. beyond Mount Camel, and is every where a 
ren ſhore, conſiſting of banks of white ſand. 


nd Cape Maria bore N. diſtant about fixteen leagues, 
near as we could gueſs; for we had no land in fight, 
d did not dare to go nearer, as a freſh gale blew right 
ſhore, with a rolling ſea. The wind continued at 
8. W. with frecuent ſqualls. In the evening we 
bortened fail, and at midnight tacked, and made a trip 
the N. W. till two in the morning, when we wore 
1 and 


being Ne w- year's-day, we tacked and ſtood to January. 


On the 2d, at noon, we were in latitude 35 1) S Tyerasy a. 
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Weddeſ. 3. 


Thurſ. 4. 


in latitude 3625“, and had the appearance of aly 


diſcovered that it was neither inlet nor bay, but a 1 
of low land, bounded by higher lands on each Men 
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and ſtood to the ſouthward. At break of day we my 


ſail, and edged away, in order to make land: anyy 
ten o'clock we ſaw it, bearing N. W. It appexrgy 
be high, and at noon extended from N. to E. N. R 
ſtant by eſtimation eight or ten leagues, Cape Ma 
then bore N. 2* 30 W. diſtant thirty-three leagues; @ 
latitude by obſervation was 36® 2' S. About fe 
o'clock in the evening we were within fix leagues ai 
but having a freſh gale upon it, with a rolling ſez, » 
hauled our wind to the S. E. and kept on that com 
cloſe upon the wind all night, ſounding ſeveral ting 
but having no ground with one hundred and ten þ 
thoms. 

At eight o'clock the next morning we were an 
five leagues from the land, and off a place which 


or inlet. It bore eaſt ; and in order to fee more «1 
we kept on our courſe till eleven o'clock, whe 
were not more than three leagues from it, and th 


which produced the deception. At this time wetad 
ed, and ſtood to the N. W. and at noon the land 
not diſtant more than three or four leagues, We et 
now in latitude 36" 31 S. longitude 1852 50' W. . 
Maria bore N. 25 W. diſtant forty-four leagues and 
half; ſo that the coaſt muſt be almoſt ſtraight in 
direction of S. S. E. 4 E. and N. N. W. 2 W. ne 
In about latitude 35 45 is ſome high land adjoining 
the ſea; to the fouthward of which the ſhore ; icing 


high, and has the moſt defolate and inhoſpitable pe- 


pearance that can be imagined, Nothing i to 
ſeen but hills of ſand, on which there is ſcarcely 2 
of verdure ; and a vaſt ſea, impelled by the welit 
winds, breaking upon it in a dreadful ſurf, rence: 
not only forlorn but frightful ; complicating the dee la 
danger with deſolation, and impreſſing the mint 
once with a ſenſe of miſery and death, From nd hi 
place I ſteered to the northward, reſolving never Mei it 
to come within the ſame diſtance of the coaſt, ren 
the wind ſhould be very favourable indeed. I ftoodt 
der a freſh ſail all the day, hoping to get an ofing 
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e next noon, oo * * good a cow. * hun- Jar 
and two miles N. 3 Our latitude by obſer- CY, 
co 352 100 8. and Cape Maria bore N. 10 E. 
ance forty- one miles. In the night, the wind ſhift- 
1 from S. W. by S. to S. and blew freſh. Our. courſe 
the noon of the 5th was N. 75 W. diſtance eight priaay g. 
les. 
At day- break, on the 6th, we ſaw land, which we Saturday 6. 
ok to be Cape Maria, bearing N. N. E. diſtant 
cht or nine leagues. And on the 7th, in the after - Sunday 7. 
on, the land bore eaſt ; and ſome time after we diſ- 
ered a turtle upon the water, but, being awake, it 
ved inſtantly, ſo that we could not take it. At 
on the high land, which has juſt been mentioned, 
ended from N. to E. at the Eflance of five or ſix 
agues; and in two places, a flat gave it the appear- 
e of a bay or inlet. The courſe that we made good 
e laſt four-and-twenty hours was S. 33 E. fifty-three 
les, Cape Maria bearing N. 25 W. diſtant thirty 


agues. 
We ſailed within ſight of land all this day, with 
entle gales between the N. E. and N. W. and by the 
xt noon had ſailed ſixty- nine miles, in the direction Monday 8. 
8. 37 E. our latitude * obſervation was 360 39'S. 
he land which on the 4th we had taken for a bay, 
dw bore N. E. by N. diſtant five leagues and an haſt 
id Cape Maria N. 29 W. forty- ſeven- leagues. 
On the gth, we continued a ſouth-eaſt courſe till Tueſday 9. 
ight o'clock in the evening, having run ſeven leagues 
nce noon, with the wind at N. N. E. and N. and 
ing within three or four leagues of the land, which 
ppeared to be low and ſandy. I then ſteered 8. E. by 
in a direction parallel with the coaſt, having from 
ty. eight to thirty- four fathoms water, with a black 
indy bottom, At day-break, the next morning, we Wedneſ. 10. 
und ourſelves between two and three leagues from 
ie land, which began to have a better appearance, 
Ing in gentle flopes, and being covered. with trees 
nd herbage, We ſaw a ſmoke and a few houſes, 
ut it appeared to be but thinly inhabited. At 
den o'clock we ſteered S. by E. and afterwards S. 
| O 3 by 
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January. were a- breaſt of a point which riſes with an eaſy i 


* 


Thur ſd. 11. 


bore N. 30 W. diſtant * leagues. Bet 
ift 


the people caught a few ſea- bream. At eleven 21g 
breeze ſprung up from the weſt, and we made (a 


the evening, appeared to be 14 15 eaſterly, 
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by W. the land lying in that direction. At pine, 


from the ſea to a conſiderable height; this point, wiy 
lies in latitude 37 43', I named Woopy Hy 
About eleven miles from this head, in the direing 
S. W. + W. lies a very ſmall iſland, upon which; 
ſaw a great number of gannets, and which we thy 
fore called GanNET ISLAND. At noon, a high 

gy point bore E. N. E. diſtant about a league aj 
half, to which I gave the name of ALBERT ROSS Po 
it lies in latitude 380 4 S. longitude 184” 42 W. 
is diſtant ſeven leagues in the direction of $, 1} 
from Woody Head. On the north fide of this pip 
the ſhore forms a bay, in which there appears ug 
anchorage and ſhelter for ſhipping. Our courkg 
diſtance for the laſt twenty-four hours was 8. y} 
ſixty-nine miles; and at noon this day Cape lin 


twelve and one, the wind ed at once from N. NI 
to S. S. W. with which we ſtood to the weſtwaldl 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and then tacked, ul 
ſtood again in ſhore till ſeven, when we tacked ap 
and ſtood. to the weſtward, having but little n 
At this time Albetroſs Point bore N. E. diſtants: 
two leagues, and the ſouthermoſt land in fight bn 
S. S. W. W. being a very high mountain, an} 
appearance greatly dle the Peak of Tener 
In this ſituation we had thirty fathoms water, andla 
ing but little wind all night, we tacked about four! 
the morning, and ſtood in for the ſhore, Soon alt 
it fell calm, and, being in forty-two fathoms watt 


the ſouthward, We continued to ſteer S. by W. 
S.S. W. along the ſhore, at the diſtance of abourk 
leagues, with gentle breezes from between N. V. 
N. N. E. At ſeven in the evening, we ſaw the to 
the Peak to the ſouthward, above the clouds unt 
concealed it below; and at this time the ſouth 

land in ſight bore S. by W. the variation, by ft 
azimuths, which were taken both in the morning! 
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At noon, on the 12th, we were diſtant about three 
zgues from the ſhore which lies under the Peak, but 


deed it tO bear about S. S. E. and ſome very re- 
arkable peaked iſlands, which lay under the ſhore, 
e E. 8. E. diſtant three or four leagues. At ſeven 
the evening we ſounded, and had forty-two fathoms, 
ing diſtant from the ſhore between two and three 
gues; we judged the Peak to bear eaſt, and after it 
x; dark we ſaw fires upon the ſhore, c 

inutes, the ſummit of the Peak, towering above the 
uds, and covered with ſnow ; it now bore N. E. 
lies in latitude 39® 16“ S. longitude 1850 15 W. 
L named it MounT EcMoNT, in honour of the 
|; it ſeems to have a large baſe, and to riſe with 
eradual aſcent. It lies near the ſea, and is ſurround- 
| by a flat country of a pleaſant appearance, being 
athed with verdure and wood, which renders it the 
xe conſpicuous, and the ſhore under it forms a large 
pe, which I have named CAE EcMmonT. It lies 
8. W. 4 W. twenty-ſeven leagues diſtant from Al- 
rok Point, and on the north ſide of it are two 
all ilands, which lie near a remarkable point on 
e main, that riſes to a conſiderable height in the 
mof a ſugar-loaf, To the ſouthward of the Cape, 
> land trends away S. E. by E. and S. S. E. and 
ms to be every where a bold ſhore. At noon Cape 
rmont bore about N. E. and in this direction, at 
put four leagues from the ſhore, we bad forty fa- 
ms of water. The wind, during the reſt of the 
y, was from W. to N. W. by W. and we continu- 
to ſteer along the ſhore 8. S. E. and S, E. by E. 
ping at the diſtance of between two and three 


nent view of Mount Egmont, which bore N. 17 
[. diſtant about ten leagues. | | 
At five the next morning we ſteered. S. E. by S. the 
1377 more ſoutherly; and in about half an 
ur we ſaw land bearing 8. W. by S. for which we 
uled up. At noon the north-weſt extremity of the 
dd in fight bore 8. 63 W. and ſome high land, 
Kh bad the appearance of an iſland lying under the 

„ main, 
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e peak itſelf was wholly concealed by clouds; we FAD bn. 


At five o'clock in the morning we ſaw, for. a few Saturd. 13. 


gues. At half an hour after ſeven we had another 


Sunday 14, 
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1770. main, bore 8. S. E. diſtant five leagues. We wp 
Janunry- now in a bay, the bottom of which bearing ſouth y 
could not ſee, though it was clear in that quan 
Our latitude by obfervation was 400 27' S. longing 
184%39'W. At eight in the evening, we were vil 

in two leagues of the land which we had diſcovered 

the morning, having run ten leagues ſince noon; & 

land which then bore S. 63 W. now bore N. 59 

at the diſtance of ſeven or eight leagues, and had 
appearance of an iffand- ' Between this land and Cn 

Ed Mor lies the bay, the weſt ſide of which wag 
ſituation at this time, and the land here is of a caþ 

derable height, and diverſified by hill and valley. 


c HAP. VI. 


Tranſattioms in Queen Charlotte's Sound. Fiſy 
tbrough the Streight which divides the two Iſlank 
and back to Cape Turnagain, Horrid Cuſtum if t 
Inhabitants. Remarkable Melody of Birds. Ak 
t0'a Hippab, and many other Particulars. 


HE ſhore at this place ſeemed to form ſem 
bays, into one of which I propoſed to carry th 
ſhip, which was very foul, in order to careen her, u 
at the ſame time repair fome defects, and recruit u 
wood and water. | 
With this view, I kept plying on and off all tig 
having from eighty®to fixty-three fathoms. At ap 
break, the next morning, I ſtood for an inlet wh 
Monday 18. Tuns in S. W. and at eight I got within the entrug 
which may be known by a reef of rocks, ſtretch 
from the north-weſt point, and ſome rocky iſlaxt 
which lie off the ſouth-eaſt point. At nine oclo 
there being little wind, and what there was being 
able, we were carried by the tide or current within i 
cables length of the north-weſt ſhore, where we 
fifty-four tathoms water, but by the help of our ba 
we got clear. Juſt at this time we ſaw a ſea- lion e c: 
twice near the ſhore; the head of which exact reled 
bled that of the male, which has been deſcribed ime 
the Account of Lord Anſon's Voyage. We allo ſion: 
ſome of the natives in a canoe crols the bay, 1 
al | villg 
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lage ſituated upon the point of an iſland which lies 1770. 
ren or eight miles within the entrance. At noon, I.. 
e were the length of this iſland, but there being lit- 
e wind, the boats were ordered a-head to row, About 
ne o'clock, we hauled cloſe round the ſouth-weſt end 
the iſland ; and the inhabitants of the village which 
s built upon it, were immediately up in arms. 
bout two, we anchored in a very, ſafe and conve- 
ient cove, on the north-weſt ſide of the bay, and 
ing the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, in eleven fa- 
homs water, with ſoft ground, and moored with the 
eam anchor. | 
We were about four long cannon ſhot diſtant from 
evillage or Hippah, from which four canoes were 
mediately difpatched, as we imagined, to recon- 
oitte, and if they ſhould find themſelves able, to 
ake us. The men were all well armed, and dreſſed 
early as they-are repreſented in the figure publiſhed 
Taſman z two corners of the cloth which the 
rapped round the body were paſſed over the ſhoul. 
ers from behind, and being brought down to the 
pper edge of it before, were made faſt to it juſt un- 
er the breaſt ; but few, or none, had feathers in their 
air, They rowed round the ſhip ſeveral times, with 
eit uſual tokens of menace and defiance, and at laſt 
gan the aſſault by throwing ſome ſtones. Tupia ex- 
oſtulated with them, but apparently to very little pur- 
ole; and we began to fear that they would oblige 
$ to fire at them, When a very old man in one of 
e boats expreſſed a defire of coming on board. We 
ly encouraged him in his deſign, a rope was thrown 
Ito his canoe, and ſhe was immediately along- ſide of 
eſhip: the old man roſe up, and prepared to come 
the ſhip's ſide, upon which all the reſt expoſtulated 
th great vehemence againſt the attempt, and at laſt 
ld hold of him, and held him back: he adhered 
wever to his purpoſe, with a calm but ſteady per- 
rerance, and having at length diſengaged himſelf, 
e came on board, We received him with all poſſible 
preſſions of friendſhip and kindneſs, and after ſome 
me diſmiſſed him, with many preſents to his compa- 
ons. As ſoon as he was returned on board his ca- 
ae, the people in all the reſt began to dance, but 
up * whether 


23. 


Teeſtzy 16. At day- break, while we were buſy in carceningty 
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whether as a token of enmity or friendſhip, ve 
not certainly determine, for we had ſeen them dang 


in a diſpoſition both for peace and war, In , fr 
time, however, they retired to their fort, and ſoon 4, 
ter I went on ſhore, with moſt of the gentlemen ' 
the bottom of the cove, a · breaſt of the ſhip. ' 

We found a fine ſtream of excellent water, u 
wood in the greateſt plenty, for the land here wa 
foreſt, of vaſt extent. As we brought the ſeine vis 
us, we hauled it once or twice, and with ſuch ſug 
that we caught near three hundred weight of i g 
different forts, which was equally diſtributed among 


ſhip's company. 


ſhip, three canoes came off to us, having on bon 
above an hundred men, beſides ſeveral of their wang 
which we were pleaſed to ſee, as in general it is jg 
af peace; but they foon afterwards became 
troubleſome, and gave us reaſon to apprehend ly 
miſchief from them to the people that were in op 
boats along · ſide the ſhip, While we were in this fi 
ation the long-boat was ſent aſhore with ſome wag 
caſks, and ſome of the canoes attempting to follby 
her, we found it neceſſary to intimidate them by fir 
fome ſmall ſhot ; we were at ſuch a diſtance that i 
was impoſſible to hurt them, yet our reproof had i 
effect, and they deſiſted from the purſuit. They lu 
ſome fiſh in their canoes which they now offered 
fell, and which, though it ſtunk, we- conſented y 
buy: for this purpefe a man in a ſmall boat wa 
among them, and they traded for ſome time very fats 
ly. Te length bowever, one of them watching i 
opportunity, ſnatched at ſome paper which our oi... 
man held in his hand, and mi ſſing it, immediately pu 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, flouriſhing his paws 
too, and making ſhow as if he was about to (ini... 
ſome {mall ſhot were then fired at him from the ſhip, rn. 
few of which ſtruck him upon the knee: this pul WW in 
end to our trade, but the Indians ſtill continued ne 
the ſhip, rowing round her many times, and con. |, 
wg with Tupia, chiefly concerning the ; traditions s 
had among them with reſpe& to the antiquities 
their country. To this ſubje& they were led by 1 
: | 10qulit 
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ard that any ſuch had been upon their coaſt? Theſe 
viries were all anſwered in the negative, fo that tra- 
ion has preſerved among them no memorial of Taſ- 
in; though, by an obſervation made this day, we 
nd that we are only fifteen miles ſouth of Murderer's 
y, our latitude being 412 5' 32% and Murderer's bay, 
cording to his account, being 40% 500%. | | 
The women in theſe canoes, and ſome of the men, 
14 head-dreſs which we had not ſeen before. It con- 
ed of a bunch of black feathers, made up in a round 
m, and tied upon the top of the head, which is en- 
ly covered, and made it twice as high, to appear- 
ce, as it was in reality. 

After dinner I went in the pinnace with Mr. Banks, 
. Solander, Tupia, and ſome others, into another 
ve, about two miles diſtant from that in which the 
ip lay: in our way we ſaw ſomething floating upon 
e water, which we took for a dead ſeal, but upon 
wing up to it, found it to be the body of a woman, 
hich to all appearance had been dead ſome days, We 
beeeded to our cove, where we went on ſhore, and 
nd a ſmall family of Indians, who appeared to be 
atly terrified at our approach, and all ran away ex- 
tt one, A converſation between this perſon and Tupia 
dn brought back the reſt, except an old man and a 
ld, who ſtill kept aloof, but ſtood peeping at us from 
woods, Of theſe people, our curioſity naturally led 
to enquire after the body of the woman which we 
| ſeen floating upon the water: and they acquaint- 
us, by Tupia, that ſhe was a relation, who had died 
natural death; and that, according to their cuſtom, 
y had tied a ſtone to the body, and thrown it into 
ea, which ſtone, they ſuppoſed, had by ſome ac- 
tent been diſengaged. | 
This family, when we came on ſhore, was employ 
In dreſſing tome proviſions: the body of a dog was 
this time buried in their oven, and many provi- 
n baſkets ſtood near it. Having caſt our eyes care- 
ly into one of theſe, as we paſſed it, we ſaw two 
les pretty nearly picked, which did not ſeem to be 
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viries which Tupia had been directed to make, whe- 1770. 
er they had ever ſeen ſuch a veſſel as ours, or had January. 
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and upon their anſwering us that all had been eaten, 


had taken, drawing it through his mouth, and ſhevl 
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the bones of a dog, and which, upon a nearer exam 
nation, we diſcovered to be thoſe of a human bo 
At this ſight we were ſtruck with horror, though it w 
only a confirmation of what we had heard many ting 
ſince we arrived upon this coaſt. As we could hy 
no doubt but the bones were human, neither could 
have any doubt but that the fleſh which covered they 
had been eaten. They were found in a proviſion-hif 
ket ; the fleſh that remained appeared manifeſtly | 
have been dreſſed by fire, and in the griſtles at thee 
were the marks of the teeth which had gnawed the 
to put an end however io conjecture, founded upon @ 
cumſtances and appearances, we directed Tupia to 
what bones they were; and the Indians, without 
leaſt heſitation, anſwered, the bones of a man. Th 
were then aſked what was become of the fleſh? 1 
they replied that they had eaten it. But, ſaid T 
why did you not eat the body of the woman which 
ſaw floating apon the water? The woman, faid the 
died of diſeaſe; beſides, ſhe was our relation, and 
eat only the bodies of our enemies, who are killed 
battle. Upon enquiry who the man was whoſe bon 
we had found, they told us, that about five days 
fore, a boat belonging to their enemies came into 1 
bay, with many perſons on board, and that this m 
was one of ſeven whom they had killed. Tho” ſtrong 
evidence of this horrid practice prevailing among i 
inhabitants of this coaſt will ſcarcely be required, 
have ſtill ſtronger to give. One of us aſked if they 
any human bones with the fleſh remaining upon thel 


affected to diſbelieve that the bones were human, 
ſaid that they were the bones of a dog; upon which 
of the Indians with ſome eagerneſs took hold of his 
fore-arm, and thruſting it towards us, ſaid, that | 
bone which Mr. Banks held in his, hand had belong 
to that part of the human body; at the ſame time, 
convince us that the fleſh had been eaten, he took i 
of his own arm with his teeth, and made ſhew of « 
ing: he alſo bit and gnawed the bone which Mr. bu 


by ſigns, that it had afforded a delicious repaſt:1 
bone was then returned to Mr, Banks, and he brovy oth 
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w ay with him. Among the perſons of this family, 1770. 
od re was a woman who had her arms, legs, and thighs ages 


Lhtfully cut in ſeveral places; and we were told that 

had inflicted the wounds upon herſelf, in token of 

r grief for the loſs of her huſband, who had been 

ly killed and eaten by their enemies, who had come 

m ſome place to the eaſtward, towards which the In- 

ns pointed, ; 

The ſhip lay at the diſtance of ſomewhat leſs than a 
mer of a mile from the ſhore, and in the morning yy... 1. 
were awakened by the ſinging of the birds: the Ts 
mber was incredible, and they ſeemed to ſtrain their 

oats in emulation of each other. This wild melody 

; infinitely ſuperior to any that we had ever heard of 

ſame kind; it ſeemed to be like ſmall bells, moſt 
quitely tuned, and perhaps the diſtance, and the wa- 
between, might be no ſmall advantage to the ſound. 

yon inquiry, we were informed that the birds here al- 

ys began to ſing about two hours after midnight, 
continuing their muſic till ſun-riſe, were, like our 
ehtingales, ſilent the reſt of the day. In the fore- 

jon, a ſmall canoe came off from the Indian village to 

e ſhip, and among thoſe that were in it, was the old 

an who had firſt come on board at our arrival in the 

J. As ſoon as it came along-ſide, Tupia renewed 

e comerſation that had paſſed the day before, con- 

ming their practice of eating human fleſh, during 

hich they repeated what they had told us already: 

t ſaid Tupia, where are the heads? do you eat them 

b Of theſe heads, ſaid the old man, we eat only 

e brains, and the next time I come I will bring ſome 
them to convince you that what we have told you 1s 

th, After ſome farther converſation between theſe 

ple and Tupia, they told him that they expected 

ir enemies to come very ſhortly, to revenge the 

ath of the ſeven men whom they had killed and eaten. 
Vathe 18th, the Indians were more quiet than uſual, Thurfd. 18. 
canoe came near the ſhip, nor did we ſce one of them 

wing on the ſhore, their fiſhing, and other uſual oc- 
pations being totally ſuſpended. We thought they 
pected an attack on this day, and therefore attended 

ore diligently to what paſſed on ſhore; but we ſaw 
ting to gratify our curioſity, 
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After breakfaſt we went out in the pinnce, t , 
a view of the bay, which was of vaſt extent, and o 
ſiſted of numberleſs ſmall harbours and coves in e 
direction. We confined our excurſion, howeyy { 
the weſtern fide, and the country being an impere 
ble foreſt where we landed, we could ſee nothing wy 
thy of notice: we killed, however, a good nume 
ſhaggs, which we ſaw fitting upon their nefs ig 
trees, which, whether roaſted or ſtewed, we cork 
ed as very good proviſion, As we were returning, 
ſaw a ſingle man in a canoe. fiſhing ; we rowed y 
him, and, to our great ſurprize, he took not the h 
notice of us, but, even when we were along. sek 
him, continued to follow his occupation, without 
verting to us any more than if we had been iti 
He did not, however, appear to be either ſullen «| 
pid. We requeſted him to draw up his net, thi 
might examine it, and he readily complied, It wad 
cucular form, extended by two hoops, and about (xx 
or eight feet in diameter; the top was open, andk 
ears were faſtened to the bottom as a bait; this he 
down ſo low as to lie upon the ground, and whe 
thought fiſh enough were aſſembled over it, he dry 
up by a very gentle and even motion, ſo that the 
roſe with it, ſcarcely ſenſible that they were lifted,1 
they came very near the ſurface of the water, and 
were brought out in the net by a ſudden jerk, By! 
ſimple method he had 5 fr abundance of fiſh, 


indeed they are ſo plenty in this bay, that the cali 
them requires neither much labour nor art, 

This day, ſome of our people found in the ſkin 
the wood, near 2 hole or oven, three human hip bo 
which they brought on board; a farther proot | 
theſe people eat human fleſh, Mr. Monkhouſe, 
Surgeon, alſo brought on board, from a place where 
ſaw many deſerted houſes, the hair of a man's 
which he had found, among many other things, 
up to the branches of trees. . 

In the morning of the 19th, we ſet up the am 
ef's forge, to repair the braces of the tiller, and 00 
iron-work, all hands on board being ſtill buſy ins 
reening, and other neceſſary operations about tle" 
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This day ſome Indians came on board from ano- 
1 part of the bay, where they ſaid there was a town 
bich we had not ſeen: they brought plenty of fiſh, 
dich they ſold for nails, having now acquired ſome 
ion of their uſe; and in this traffic no unfair practice 
;attempted. | : 
In the morning of the 29th, our old man kept his 
miſe, and brought on board four of the heads of the 
en people who had been ſo much the ſubject of our 
wiries: the hair and fleſh were entire, but we per- 
ved that the brains had been extracted; the fleſh 
; ſoft, but had by ſome method been preſerved from 
trefation, for it had no diſagreeable ſmell. Mr. 
nks purchaſed one of them, but they fold it with 
u reluctance, and could not by any means be pre- 
led upon to part with a ſecond; probably they may 


jaw-bones in the iſlands of the South-Seas. Upon 
mining the head which had been bought by Mr. 
nks, we perceived that it had received a blow upon 
temple, which had fractured the ſkull. This day 
made another excurſion in the pinnace, to ſurvey the 
but we found no flat large enough for a potatoe- 
den, nor could we diſcover the leaſt proſpe& of cul- 
ation; we met not a ſingle Indian, but found an ex- 
ent harbour, and about eight o'clock in the evening 
rned on board the ſhip. | 

Vn the 21ſt, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander went out 
ing with hook and line, and caught an immenſe 
ntity every where upon the rocks, in between four 
hve fathoms water: the ſeine was hauled every 
ht, and ſeldom. failed to ſupply the whole ſhip's 
;pany with as much fiſh as they could eat This 
all the people had leave to go an ſhore at the wa- 


ng: place, and divert themſelves as they ſhould think 
per. 


nice, accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, 
ha deſign to examine the head of the inlet; but 
7 rowing about four or five leagues, without · ſo 
b as coming within ſight of it, the wind being 
mary, and the day halt-ſpent, we went on ſhore 

on 
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Saturd. 20. 


preſerved as trophies, like the ſcalps in America, and 


Sunday 21. 


the morning of the 22d, I ſet out again in the Monday 22. 
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17%. on the ſouth-eaſt fide, to try what might be diſcorey 
Janus. from the hills. TAY 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander immediately employ 
themſelves in botanizing near the beach; and I, talk 
x a ſeaman with me, aſcended one of the hills. What 
reached the ſummit, I found a view of the inlet ins 
cepted by hills, which in that direction roſe ſtill bighe 
| and which was rendered inacceſſible by impeneni 
woods: I was, however, abundantly compenſated j 
my labour, for I ſaw the ſea on the eaſtern ſide of f 
country, and a paſlage leading from it to that on n 
welt, a little to the eaſtward of the entrance of thei 
let where the ſhip now lay. The main land, uh 
lay on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of this inlet, appeared to 
narrow ridge of very high hills, and to form par; 
the ſouth-weſt ſide of the ſtreight ; the land on thei 
poſite ſide appeared to trend away eaſt as far as the 
could reach; and to the ſouth-eaſt there appear 
be an opening to the ſea, which waſhed the eſa 
coaſt: on the eaſt ſide of the inlet alſo I ſawn 
iſlands, which I had before taken to be part of the m 
land. Having made this diſcovery, I deſcended the l 
and as ſoon as we had taken ſome refreſhment, ve 
out on our return to the ſhip. In our way, we exin 
ed the harbours and coves which lie behind the iſa 
that J had diſcovered from the hill; and in this n 
we ſaw an old village, in which there were m 
houſes that ſeemed to have been long deſerted: wed 
ſaw another village which was inhabited, but the 
was too far ſpent for us to viſit it, and we there 
made the beſt of our way to the ſhip, which we read 
ed between eight and nine o'clock at night. 

The 23d I employed in carrying on a ſurvey of 
place; and, upon one of the iſlands where [I landed, 
ſaw many houſes, which ſeemed to have been long 
ſerted, and no appearance of any anhabitant. 
Weda, 24. On the 24th, we went to viſit our friends at 

Hippah, or village, on the point of the iſland, nt 
the ſhip's ſtation, who had come off to us on out 
arrival in the bay. They received us with the um 
confidence and civility, ſhewing us every part of ll 
habitations, which were commodious and neat. 1 
| | 


Tueſday 23. 
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+ a man might almoſt leap from one to the other: 
+ ſides of it are every where ſo ſteep, as to render the 
cial fortification of theſe people almoſt unneceſſa- 
. there was, however, one ſlight palliſade, and one 
all fghting-ſtage towards that part of the rock where 
dels was leaſt difficult, | 

The people here brought us out ſeveral human bones, 
e fleſh of which they had eaten, and offered them to 
e for the curioſity of thoſe among us who had pur- 
ſed them, as memorials of the horrid practice which 
ny, notwithſtanding the reports of travellers, have 
oeſſed not to believe, has rendered them a kind of 
cle of trade, In one part of this village we obſerved, 
t without ſome ſurprize, a croſs exactly like that of 
crucifix ; it was adorned with feathers; and upon our 


ld that it was a monument for a man that was dead. 
e had before underſtood, that their dead were not 
ried, but thrown into the ſea ; but to our inquiry how 
e body of the man had been diſpoſed of, to whoſe me- 
pry this croſs had been erected, they refuſed to anſwer. 
When we left theſe people, we went to the other end 
the iſland, and there, taking water, croſſed over to 
je main, where we ſaw ſeveral houſes, but no inhabi- 
nts, except a few in ſome ſtraggling canoes, that ſeem- 
| to be fiſhing. After viewing this place, we return- 
| on board the ſhip to dinner. 

During our viſit to the Indians this day, Tupia be- 
x always of our party, they had been obſerved to be 
ntinually talking of guns, and ſhooting people; for 
Is ſubje& of their converſation we could not at all 
count, and it had ſo much engaged our attention, 
at we talked of it all the way back, and even after 
e got on board the ſhip. We had perplexed our- 
yes with various conjectures, which were all given 
p in their turn; but now we learned, that on the 
iſt one of our officers, upon pretence of going out to 
ſh, had rowed up to the Hippah, and that two. or 
ee canoes coming off towards his boat, his fears 
peeſted-that an attack was intended, in conſequence 


uiring for what purpoſe it had been ſet up, we were 
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nd, or rock, on which this town is ſituated, is di- 1770. 
Led rom the main by a breach or fiſſure, ſo narrow January. 
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1770. of which three muſkets were fired, one with ſmall ſſo 
ad two with ball, at the Indians, who retired with th 
: utmoſt precipitation, having probably come out wit 

friendly intentions, for ſuch their behaviour both beſm 
and after expreſſed, and having 'no reaſon to expel 
ſuch treatment from people who had always behargdy 
them not only with humanity but kindneſs, arg g 
whom they were not conſcious of having given offens 
Thurſd. 25. On the 25th, I made another excurſion along j 
coaſt in the pinnace, towards the mouth of the in 
accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, andy, 
ing on ſhore at a little cove, to ſhoot ſhaggs, we 
in with a large family of Indians, whoſe cuſtom it j 
to diſperſe themſelves among the different creeks u 
coves, where fiſh is to be procured in the greateſt pl 
ty, leaving a few only in the Hippah, to which then 
repair in times of danger: ſame. of theſe people cus 
out a good way to meet us, and gave us an invitat 
to go with them to the reſt of their party, which 
readily accepted. We found a company of about thi 
ty, men, women, and children, who received us wi 
all poſſible demonſtrations of friendſhip : we diſtridy 
ed among them a few ribands and beads, and, in ten 
received the kiſſes and embraces of both ſexes, bu 
png and old: they gave us alſo ſome fiſh, and after 
ittle time we returned, much pleaſed with our: 
acquaintance. 

In the morning of the-26th, I went out again in! 
boat, with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, and ente 
one of the bays, which lie on the eaſt ſide of the ink 
in- order to get another ſight of the ſtreight, wi 
paſſed between the eaſtern and weſtern ſeas. Fort 
purpoſe, having landed at a convenient place, we clin 
ed a hill of very conſiderable height, from which! 
had a full view of it, with the land on the oppdi 
ſhore, which we judged to be about four leagues f 
ſtant; but, as it was in the hazy horizon, we ch 
not ſee far to the ſouth-eaſt ; I reſolved, however, 
ſearch the paſſage with the ſhip, as ſoon as I fh 
put to ſea. Upon the top of this hill we found a pi 
cel of looſe ſtones, with which we erected a pyraml 
and left in it ſome muſket-balls, ſmall-ſhot, 9 


* — 
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ere likely to ſtand the teſt of time, and not being. January. 
* n. would convince any — 
o ſhould come to the place and pull it down, that 
der natives of Europe had been there before him. 
Then this was done, we deſcended the hill, and made 
comfortable meal of the ſhaggs and fiſh which our 
» and lines had procured us, and which were dreſſed 
the boat's crew in a place that we had appointed, In. 
place we found another Indian family, who receiv- 
as uſual, with ſtrong expreſſions of kindneſs and 

aſure, ſhewing us where to procure water, and do- 

us ſuch other good offices as were in their power. 
vm this place we went to the town, of which the 
dans had told us, who viſited us on the 19th. This, 
e that which we had ſeen before, was built upon a 
all iſland or rock, ſo difficult of acceſs, that we gra- 
ed our curioſity at the riſk of our necks. The Indi- 
here alſo received us with open arms, carried us to 
of the place, and ſhewed us all that it con- 
ned, This town, like the other, conſiſted of between 

hty and an hundred houſes, and had only one fight- 
lage. We happened to have with us a few nails and 

nds, and ſome paper, with which our gueſts were 
pratified, that at our coming away they filled our 

t with dried fiſh, of which we perceived they had 
| up great quantities. - 
he 27th and 28th were ſpent in refitting the ſhip Saturd. 7. 
the ſea, fixing a tranſom for the tiller, getting ſtones Sunday 28. 
board to put into the bottom of the bread-room, to 

g the ſhip more by the ſtern, in repairing the caſks, 
catching fiſh, 
Un the 29th, we received a viſit from our old man, Monday 29. 
ve name we found to be Top AA, and three other 
ves, with whom Tupia had much converſation. 
e old man told us, that one of the men who had 

| fired upon by the officer who had viſited their 
ah, under pretence of fiſhing, was dead; but, to 
great comfort, I afterwards diſcovered that this re- 

Was not true, and that if Topaa's diſcourſes were 
en literally, they would frequently lead us into miſ- 

ts Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were ſeveral times 
_— on 
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-altogether impaſſable. This day alſo I went on hin 


Tueſday 30, 


and children, landed near ſome empty huts : as ſoon! 


as memorials of our having viſited this place, I ord 
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on ſhore during the laſt two or three days, not wig 
out ſucceſs, but greatly circumſcribed in their walh 
by climbers of a moſt luxuriant growth, which ver 
ſo interwoven together, as to fill up the ſpace betyey 
the trees about which they grew, and render the wok 


again myſelf, upon the weſtern point of the j 
and, from a hill of conſiderable height, I had à yer 
of the coaſt to the N. W. The fartheſt land I co 
ſee in that quarter was an iſland which has been me 
tioned before, at the diſtance of about ten lea 
lying not far from the main. Between this iſland u 
the place where I ſtood, I diſcovered, cloſe under th 
ſhore, ſeveral other iſlands, forming many bay, i 
which there appeared to be good anchorage for ſkip 
ping. After I had ſet off the different points fy 
my ſurvey, I erected another pile of ſtones, in which 
left a piece of ſilver coin, with ſome muſket balls a 
beads, and a piece of an old pendant flying at the in 
In my return to the ſhip, I made a viſit to ſeveral fth 
natives, whom I ſaw along the ſhore, and purchaſe1 
ſmall quantity of fiſh. | 

On the zoth, early in the morning, I ſent a boat 
one of the iſlands for celery, and while the people ne 
gathering it, about twenty of the natives, men, wome: 


they were on ſhore, five or ſix of the women fat dom 
upon the ground together, and began to cut their lk 
arms, and faces, with ſhells, and ſharp pieces of talc, 
jaſper, in a terrible manner. Our people underſtood tht 
their huſbands had lately been killed by their enemis; 
but while they were performing this horrid ceremony 
the men ſet about repairing the huts, with the utmd 
negligence and unconcern, 

The Carpenter having prepared two poſts, to be 


ed them to be inſcribed with the ſhip's name, and ut 
year and month; one of them I ſet up at the water; 
place, hoiſting the Union flag upon the top of it, th 
the other I carried over to the iſland that lies neatel | 
the ſea, called by the natives MoTuARA. I went fil 
to the village, or Hippah, accompanied by Mr. Mow 


houſe 
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rouſe and Tupia, where I met with our old man, and 
old him and ſeveral others by means of Tupia, that we 


ere come to ſet up a mark upon the iſland, in order to 
bos to any other ſhip which ſhould happen to come 
1 hither, that we had been there betore. To this they 


all it down: I then gave ſomething to every one pre- 
ent, and to the old man I gave a ſilver three-pence, 
ated 1736, and ſome ſpike-nails, with the king's broad 
row cut deep upon them; things which I thought 
noſt likely to remain among them: I then took the poſt 
the higheſt part of the iſland, and after fixing it firm- 
in the ground, {I hoiſted upon it the Union flag, and 
onoured this inlet with the name of QUezxn CHAR- 
orTe's SOUND, at the ſame time taking formal poſ- 
fon of this and the adjacent country, in the name and 
xr the uſe of his Majeſty King George the Third. We 
hen drank a bottle of wine to her Majeſty's health, and 
are the bottle to the old man, who had attended us up 
te hill, and who was mightily delighted with his preſent, 
While the poſt was ſetting up, we enquired of the old 
jan concerning the paſſage into the eaſtern ſea, the ex- 
ence of which he confirmed; and then aſked him 
bout the land to the S. W. of the ſtreight, where we 
ere then ſituated. This land, he ſaid, conſiſted of two 
Whennuas, or iſlands, which might be circumnavigated 
a few days, and which he called Tovy POENAN- 
00; the literal tranſlation of the word is, the water 
of green tale: and probably, if we had underſtood 
m better, we ſhould have found that Tovy Poenam- 
Joo was the name of ſome particular place where they 


aments and tools, and not a general name for the 
Mole ſouthern diſtrict. He ſaid, there was alſo a third 
Vdennua on the eaſt ſide of the ſtreight, the circum- 
Wwigation of which would take up many moons : this 
e called EAHEINOMAUWE, and to the land on the 
orders of the ſtreight, he gave the name of TIER A 
WITTE, Having ſet up our poſt, and procured this in- 
lligence, we returned on board the ſhip, and brought 
e odd man with us, who was attended by his canoe, in 
mich, alter dinner, he returned home. 


P 3 On 


adily conſented, and promiſed that they never would 
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t the green talc, or ſtone, of which they make their 
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1770. On the 31ſt, having completed our wooding, 1 

January. filled all our water-caſks, 1 ſent out two parties, one l 

Wett 57.Eut and make brooms, and another to catch fiſh, [nj 

evening we had a ſtrong gale from the N. W. with jg 

a heavy rain, that our little wild muſicians on ſhore 

| — . their ſong, which till now we had conſtanh 

heard during the night, with a pleaſure which it w 
impoſſible to loſe without regret. 

February, On the 11 the gale increaſed to a ſtorm, with he 

Thur!. 1. guſts from the high land, one of which broke the hay, 
ſer that we had faſtened to the ſhore, and obliged ut 
let go another anchor. Towards midnight the gale 
came more moderate, but the rain continued with fy 
violence, that the brook which had ſupplied us with 
ter, overflowed its banks, and carried away ten ſnd 
caſks, which had been left there full of water, and, u 
withſtanding we ſearched the -whole cove, we call 
never recover one of them. 

Saturday 3. On the 3d, as I intended to ſail the firſt opportuiy 
I went over to the Hippah on the caſt fide of the du 
and purchaſed a conſiderable quantity of ſplit and hi 
dried fiſh, for ſea-ſtores. The people here confirmed 
that the old man had told us concerning the fray 
and the country, and about noon I took leave of then 
ſome of them ſeemed to be ſorry, and others glad, th 
we were going, The fiſh which I had bought, d 
ſold freely, but there were ſome who ſhewed mani 
ſigns of diſapprobation. As we returned to the ſhip, u 
of us made an excurſion along the ſhore to the nol 
ward, to traffick with the natives for a farther ſuppht 

fiſh, in which, however, they had no great ſuccels. 
the evening we got every thing off from the ſhore, # 
intended to ſail in the morning, but the wind wouldn 
| rmit. ; 

Sundzy 4 On the Ath, while we were waiting for a wind, ft 

amuſed ourſelves by fiſhing, 'and gathering ſhell # 
ſeeds of various kinds; and early in the morning, i 

Monday g. 5th,, we caſt off the hawſer, hove ſhort on the bon 
and carried the kedge-anchor out, in order to warp 
ſhip out of the cove; which having done about 
o'clock in the afternoon, we hove up the anchor, 4 
got under ſail; but the wind ſoon failing, we were d 
liged to come to an anchor again a little above my 


Wit 
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en we were under fail, our old man Topaa came _ 1779- 
1 board, to take bis leave of us; and as we were ſtill , 


frous of making farther inquiries, whether any me- 


WS ry of Taſman had been preſerved among theſe peo- 
. Tapia was directed to aſk him, whether he had 
. card that ſuch a veſſel as ours had before viſited 


le country. To this he replied in the negative, but 
1 that his anceſtors had told him, there had once 
me to this place a ſmall veſſel, from a diſtant coun- 
„ called UL.1MAaR0A, in which were four men, who, 
on their coming on ſhore, were all killed. Upon 
ing aſked, where this diſtant land lay, he pointed to the 
thward, Of Ulimaroa we had heard ſomething before 
om the people about the Bay of Iflands, who ſaid that 
eit anceſtors had viſited it; and Tupia had alſo talk- 
to us of Ulimaroa, concerning which he had ſome 
nfuſed traditionary notions, not very different from 
ofe of our old man, ſo that we could draw no certain 
acluſion from the accounts of either. 
Goon after the ſhip came to an anchor the ſecond 
ne, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander went on ſhore, to 
if any gleanings of natural knowledge remained, 
d by accident fell in with the moſt agreeable Indian 
iy they had ſeen, which afforded them a better 
portunity of remarking the perſonal ſubordination 
ong theſe people, than had before offered. The 
neipal perſons were a widow, and a pretty boy 
put ten years old: the widow was mourning for her 
band with tears of blood, according to their cuſtom, 
d the child, by the death of its father, was become 
prietor of the land where we had cut our wood. 
e mother and the ſon were ſitting upon mats, and 
reſt of the family, to the number of ſixteen or ſe- 
ateen, of both ſexes, ſat round them in the open 
) for they did not appear to have any houſe, or other 
ter from the weather, the inclemencies of which, 
tom has probably enabled them to endure without 
j laſting inconvenience. Their whole behaviour was 
able, obliging, and unſuſpictous ; they preſented 
perſon with'fiſh, and a brand of fire to dreſs it, 
d preſſed them many times to ſtay till the morning, 
bich they would certainly have done if they bad not 
pſetted the ſhip to ſail, greatly regretting that they 
| P 4 8 had 
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had not been acquainted with them ſooner, a, 
made no doubt but that more knowledge of the m 
ners and diſpoſition of the inhabitants of this coun 
would have been obtained from them in a day, n 
they had yet been able to acquire during our whole u 
upon the coaſt. 

On the 6th, about ſix o'clock in the morning, 
light breeze ſprung up at north, and we again got 
der fail ; but the wind proving variable, we rexchet; 
farther than juſt without Motuara. In the afterny 
however, a more ſteady gale at N. by W. ſet us dy 
of the found, which I ſhall now deſcribe. 

The entrance of Queen Charlotte's Sound is ſity 
ed in latitude 41* S. longitude 184 45 W. and . 
the middle of the ſouth-weſt fide of the fireighti 
which it lies. The land of the ſouth-eaſt head of i 
Sound, called by the natives Ko AMARoo, off wht 
lie two ſmall iſlands and ſome rocks, makes the w 
roweſt part of the ſtreight: From the north-weſthe 
a reef of rocks runs out about two miles, in thed 
rection of N. E. by N. part of which is above the 
ter, and part below. By this account of the heads, th 
Sound will be ſufficiently known, At the entrance, 
is three leagues broad, and lies in 8. W. by $.$.W 
and W. S8. W. at leaſt ten leagues, and is a cold 
of ſome of the fineſt harbours in the world. The 
forming the harbour or cove in which we lay, is al 
ed by the natives TOTARRANUE : the harbour it 
which I called Syrp Covx, is not inferior to any 
the Sound, either for convenience or ſafety ; it list 
the weſt ſide of the Sound, and is the ſouthermolt 
three coves, that are ſituated within the iſland of N 
tuara, which bears eaſt of it. Ship Cove may be « 
tered, either between Motuara and a long iſland, d 
ed by the natives HAM or, or between Motuara u 
the weſtern ſhore. In the laſt of theſe channels aret 
ledges of rock, three fathoms under water, wii 
may eaſily be known by the ſea weed that grows upt 
them. In failing either in or out of the Sound, vil 
little wind, attention muſt be had to the tides, ud 
flow about nine or ten o'clock at the full and changed 
the moon, and riſe and fall between ſeven and eff 


feet perpendicularly, The flood comes in * p 
| * fre 
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with ſtill greater rapidity to the S. E. over upon the 
v and iſlands that lie off the ſouth-eaſt bead. The 
ation of the compaſs we found from good obſerva- 
u, to be 13* 5 E. | 

The land about this Sound, which is of ſuch a 
jght that we ſaw it at the diſtance of twenty leagues, 
fits wholly of high hills and deep vallies, well ſtor- 
with a variety of excellent timber, fit for all pur- 
es except maſts, for which it is too hard and heavy. 
ie ſea abounds with a variety of fiſh, ſo that, with- 
t going out of the cove where we lay, we caught 
ry day, with the ſeine and hooks and lines, a quan- 
\ ſufficient to ſerve the whole ſhip's company: and 
ng the ſhore we found plenty of ſhaggs, and a few 
er ſpecies of wild fowl, which thoſe who have long 
xd upon ſalt proviſions will not think deſpicable 


The number of inhabitants ſcarcely exceeds four hun- 
, and they live diſperſed along the ſhores, where 
ir food, conſiſting of fiſh and fern roots, is moſt 
ly procured, for we ſaw no cultivated ground, 
bon any appearance of danger, they retire to their 


in this fituation they continued for ſome time after 
arrival, In compariſon of the inhabitants of other 
$ of this country, they are poor, and their canoes 
without ornament. The little traffic we had with 
n was wholly for fiſh, and indeed they had ſcarcely 
thing elſe to diſpoſe of, They ſeemed,  how- 
, to have ſome knowledge of iron, which the in- 
itants of ſome other parts had not; for they wil- 
fly took nails for their fiſh, and ſometimes ſeemed to 
er them to every thing elſe that we couldoffer, which 
I not always been the caſe. They were at firſt very 
| of paper, but when they found that it was ſpoil- 
by being wet, they would not take it; neither did 
j ſet much value upon the cloth of Otaheite; but 
gliſh broad-cloth, and red-kerſey, were in high eſti- 
non; which ſhewed that they had ſenſe enough to 
retiate the commodities which we offered by their 
3 Which is more than could be ſaid of ſome of their 
neighbours, 


ppabs, or forts; in this ſituation we found them, 
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neighbours, who made a much better apperyy 


January. Their dreſs has been mentioned already, Particulgh 


their large round head-dreſfes of feathers, which w, 
far from being unbecoming. 

As ſoon as we got out of the Sound, I ſtood owe 
the eaſtward, in order to get the ſtreight well open 
fore the tide of ebb came on. At ſeven in the oe 
ing, the two ſmall iſlands which lie off Cape Kun 
roo, the ſouth-eaſt head of Queen Charlotte's dn 
bore eaſt, diſtant about four miles. At this tine; 
was nearly calm, and the tide of ebb ſetting ou, 
were, in a very ſhort time, carried by the rapidiy 
the ſtream cloſe upon one of the iflands, which wx 
rock riſing almoſt perpendicularly out of the ſea, \ 
perceived our danger increaſe every moment, andh 
but one expedient to prevent our being daſhed to pin 
the ſucceſs of which a few minutes would detem 
We were now within little more than a cable's ley 
of the rock, and had more than ſeventy-five fat 
water; but upon dropping an anchor, and ven 
about one hundred and fifty fathoms of cable, the f 
was happily brought up. This, however, wouldn 
have faved us, if the tide, which ſet S. by E. had 
upon meeting with the ifland, changed its direGton | 
S. E. and carried us beyond the firſt point. In ti 
fituation, we were not above two cables length in 
the rocks; and here we remained in the ſtrengil 
the tide, which ſet to the S. E. after the rate of atk 
ſive miles an hour, from a little after ſeven till u 
midnight, when the tide abated, and we begun 


heave. By three in the morning the anchor ws 


the bows, and having a light breeze at N. W. ve m 
ſail for the eaſtern ſhore; but the tide being aga 
us, we made but little way. The wind, howeve, 1 
terwards freſhened, and came to N. and N. E. 
which, and the tide of ebb, we were in a ſhort n 
hurried through the narroweſt part of the ſtreight, fl 
then ſtood away for the ſouthermoſt land, we hat 
ſight, which bore from us S. by W. Over this 
appeared a mountain of ſtupendous height, which 
covered with ſnow. | 
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e narroweſt part of the ſtreight, through which 1770. 
had been driven with ſuch rapidity, lies between F. 
Tierawitte, on the coaſt of Eaheinomauwe and 

pe Koamaroo : the diſtance between them I judged 

de between four and five leagues, and, notwith- 

ling the tide, now its ſtrength is known, may be 

2d without much danger. It is ſafeſt, however, 
keep on the north-eaſt ſhore, for on that ſide there 

xared to be nothing to fear; but on the other ſhore 

re are not only the iſlands and rocks which lie off 

pe Koamaroo ; but a reef of rocks ſtretching from 

ſe iſlands fix or ſeven miles to the ſouthward, at 
diſtance of two or three miles from the ſhore, 

ich I had diſcovered from the hill, when I took my 

nd view of the ſtreight from the eaſt to the weſtern 


bout nine leagues north from Cape Tierawitte, 
| under the ſame ſhore, is a high and remarkable 
ad, which may be diſtinctly ſeen from Queen Char- 
e's Sound, from which it is diſtant between ſix or 
en leagues, This iſland, which was noticed when 
paſſed it on the 14th of January, I have called Ex- 
V [8LE, 

Dn the eaſt ſide of Cape Tierawitte, the land trends 
y S, E. by E. about eight leagues, where it ends 
a point, and 1s the ſouthermoſt land on Eaheino- 
uve, To this point I have given the name of Cayz 
LLISER, in honour of my worthy friend Captain 
ler. It lies in latitude 41 37' S. longitude 183® 
W. and bore from us this day at noon S. 79 E. di- 
nt about thirteen leagues, the ſhip being then in the 
tude of 41 27 8. Koamaroo at the ſame time 
ring N. + E. diſtant ſeven or eight leagues. The 
ubermoſt land in fight bore S. 16 W. and the ſnowy 
untains S. W. At this time we were about three 
gves from the ſhore, and a-breaſt of a deep bay or 
, to which I gave the name of CLovpy Bay, and 
lhe bottom of which there appeared low land cover- 
with tall trees. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, we were a-breaſt 
the ſouthermoſt point of land that we had ſeen at 
bn, which I called Caye CAurzEIIL; it lies S. by 
- Ciſtant between twelve and thirteen leagues from 
Cape 
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Cape Coamaroo, in latitude 41 44 8. longitude i 


ebruary. 45 W. and with Cape Palmer forms the ſouther 


trance of the ſtreight, the diſtance between then 

ing between thirteen and fourteen leagues W. hi 

and E. by N. | 
From the Cape we ſteered along the ſhore & 


S. till eight o'clock in the evening, when the winds; 


away. About half an hour afterwards, howeye 
freſh breeze ſprung up at S. W. and I put the hip . 
before it. My reaſon for this, was a notion wi; 
ſome of the officers had juſt ſtarted, that Eaben 
mauwe was not an iſland, and that the land ni 
ſtretch away to the S. E. from between Cape Ty 
again and Cape Palliſer, there being a ſpace of betyy 
twelye and fifteen leagues that we had not ſeen, II 
indeed the ſtrongeſt conviction that they were miſkly 
not only from what I had ſeen the firſt time I diſcom 
the ſtreight, but from many other concurrent teſli 
nies, that the land in queſtion was an iſland; buth 
ing reſolved to leave no poſſibility of doubt, wicht 
ſpe& to an object of ſuch importance, I took the g 


portunity of the wind's ſhifting to ſtand eaſtward, 


accordingly ſteered N. E. by E. all the night, At 


+ o'clock in the morning we were a-breaſt of Cape? 


liſer, and found the land trend away N. E. toy 

Cape Turnagain, which I reckoned to be diſtant ab 
twenty-ſix leagues : however, as the weather was h 
ſo as to prevent our ſeeing above four or five league, 
ſtill kept ſtanding to the N. E. with a light breeze 
ſouth ; and at noon Cape Palliſer bore N. 72 W. dil 


about three leagues. 


About three o'clock in the afternoon three cu 
came up to the ſhip, with between thirty and forty pe 
ple on board, who had been pulling after us with gr 
labour and perſeyerance for ſome time. They appeal 
to be more cleanly, and à better claſs, than any we 
met with ſince we left the Bay of Iflands, and there 
noes were alſo diſtinguiſhed by theſameornaments wi 
we had ſeen upon the northerly part of the ch 
They came on board with very little invitation, 4 
their behaviour was courteous and friendly: upon! 
ceiving preſents from us, they made us preſents in 
turn, which had not been done by any of the 
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it we had ſeen before, We ſoon perceived that our 
offs had heard of us, for as ſoon as they came on 
ard, they aſked for Whow, the name by which nails 
re known among the people with whom we had traf- 
red; but though they had heard of nails, it was 
iu they had ſeen none: for when nails were given 
m, they aſked Tupia what they were. The term 
how, indeed, conveyed to them the idea not of their 
lity, but only of their uſe; for it is the ſame by 
ich they diſtinguiſh a tool, commonly made of bone, 
ich they uſe both as an augur and a chiſſel. How- 
xr, their knowing that we had Whow to ſell, was a 
af that their connections extended as far north as 
pe Kidnappers, which was diſtant no leſs than forty- 
leagues : for that was the ſouthermoſt place on this 
the coaſt where he had any traffic with the natives. 
alſo probable, that the little knowledge which the 
lbitants of Queen Charlotte's Sound had of iron, 
obtained from their neighbours at Tierawitte ; for 
had no reaſon to think that the inhabitants of any 
t of this coaſt had the leaſt knowledge of iron or its 
before we came among them, eſpecially as when 
as firſt offered they ſeemed to diſregard it as of no 
e. We thought it probable, that we were now 
e more in the territories of Teratu ; but upon in- 
ring of theſe people, they ſaid that he was not their 
g. After a ſhort time, they went away, much gra- 
d with the preſents that we had made them; and 
purſued our courſe along the ſhore to the N. E. till 
en o'clock the next morning. About this time, 


u, bearing N. by E. 4 E. at the diſtance of about 
n leagues: I then called the officers upon deck, and 
them, whether they were not now ſatisfied, that 
enomauwe was an iſland; they readily anſwered 
be affirmative, and all doubts being now removed, 
hauled our wind to the eaſtward. 
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weather happening to clear up, we ſaw. Cape Turn- Fd 9. 
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Range from Cape Turnagain ſouthward along the u 
Ceoaft of Paenammoo, round Cape South, and but 
tbe weſtern Entrance of Cooke's Streight, which a 
Pleated the Circumnavigation of this Country: u 
a Deſcription of the Coaſt, and of Admiralty | 
The Departure from New Zealand, and vari It 
ticulars. | 


170. © T four o'clock in the afternoon of Friday thei 
February. | of February, having tacked, we ſtood 8. 
f and continued to make fail to the ſouthward till ſun 
Sant 9- on the 11th, when a freſh breeze at N. E. had can 
us back again the length of Cape Palliſer, of wit 

as the weather was clear we had a good view. 

tween the foot of the high land and the ſea there » 

low flat border, of which there are ſome rocks f 

appear above water. Between this Cape and Ci 
Turnagain, the land near the ſhore is, in mil 

places, low and flat, and has a green and pleaſant i 
pearance; but farther from the ſea it riſes into hi 

The land between Cape Palliſer and Cape Tierawilt 

high and makes in table. points; it alſo ſeemed 

to form two bays, but we were at too great a dilan 

from this part of the coaſt, to judge accurately fro 


appearances, The wind having been variable, 7 
calm 
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b we had advanced no farther by the 12th at noon 1770. 
ſatitude 4152, Cape Palliſer then bearing north, ebruary, 
it about five leagues ; and the ſnowy mountains du 13. 


lk on the 13th, we found ourſelves in the la- Tueſd. 

|: of 42* 2 8. Cape Palliſer bearing N. 20 E. di- | 
eight leagues. In the afternoon, a freſh gale 

pg up at N. E. and we ſteered 8. W. by W. for 

buthermoſt land in ſight, which at ſunſet bore 

10 d. 74 W. At this time the variation was 1 5 


eight o'clock in the morning of the 14th, having Wedaeſ. 14 
one and twenty leagues S. 58 W. ſince the pre- 
1g non, it fell calm. We were then a- breaſt of 
nowy mountain which bore from us N. W. and in 
lireQion lay behind a mountainous ridge of nearly 
ame height, which riſes directly from the ſea, and 
parallel with the ſhore, which lies N. E. 4 N. 
W. 1 8. The north-weſt end of the ridge riſes 
d, not far from Cape Campbell; and both the 
ptain, and the ridge are diſtinctly ſeen as well 
Cape Koamaroo as Cape Palliſer: from Koama- 
they are diſtant two and twenty leagues S. W. 4 8. 
from Cape Palliſer thirty leagues W. S. W. and 
of a height ſufficient to be ſeen at a much greater 
nce, At noon this day, we were in latitude 425 
8. The ſouthermoſt land in ſight bore S. W. 2 
and ſome low land that appeared like an iſland, and 
ole under the foot of the ridge, bore N. W. by N. 
it five or ſix leagues. 

| the afternoon when Mr. Banks was out in the 
a ſhooting, we ſaw, with our glaſſes, four double 
e, having on board fifty-ſeven men, put off from 
ſhore, and made towards him: we immediately 
e ſignals for him to come on board; but the ſhip, 
Lrelpet to him, being right in the wake of the 
be did not ſee them, We were at a conſiderable 
ice from the ſhore, and he was at a conſiderable 
ice from the ſhip, which was between him and 
ſore ; ſo that it being a dead calm, I began to be 
me pain for him, fearing that he might not ſee the 
x Ume enough to reach the ſhip before they 
Id get up with him: ſoon after, however we ſaw 
wat in motion, and had the pleaſure to take him 
on 
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1770 on board before the Indians came up, who ord 
— had not ſeen him, as their attention ſeemed to be vj 
ly fixed upon the ſhip. They came within hg 
one's caſt, and then ſtopped, gazing at us with, 
of vacant aſtoniſhment : Tupia exerted all his eloquey 
to prevail upon them to come nearer, but withoy 
effect. After ſurveying us for ſome time, they | 
and made towards the ſhore ; but had not mak 
more than half the diſtance between that and the( 
before it was dark. We imagined that theſe peo 
heard nothing of us, and could not but remark th 
ferent behaviour and diſpoſitions of the inhabitay 
the different parts of this coaſt upon their ff; 
proaching the veſſel. Theſe kept aloof with a nix 
of timidity and wonder; others had immediately 
menced hoſtilities, by pelting us with ſtones: they 
tleman whom we had found alone, fiſhing in his h 
ſeemed to think us entirely unworthy of his notice; 
ſome, almoſt without invitation, had come on 
with an air of perfect confidence and good-will, I 
the behaviour of our laſt viſitors, I gave the land 
which they had put off, and which, as I havebd 
obſerved, had the appearance of an iſland, then 

of LoOKkERS-ON. | 
At eight o'clock in the evening, a breeze ſprung 
at 8. S. W. with which I ſtretched off ſouth-al, 
cauſe ſome on board thought they ſaw land in 
quarter, In this courſe we continued till fix ot 
T burf. 15. the next morning, when we had run eleven ley 
but ſaw no land, except that which we had left, | 
ing ſtood to the S. E. with a light breeze, which w 
from the weſt to the north, till noon, our [atituc 
obſervation was 420 56/ 8. and the high land thi 
were a- breaſt of the preceding noon boreN. N. M. 
In the afternoon we had a light breeze at N. E. 
which we ſteered weſt, edging for the land, 
was diſtant about eight leagues. At ſeven 
evening we were about ſix leagues from the! 
and the ſouthermoſt extremity of the land in ſight 

W. S. W. 

Friday 16, At day- break on the 16th, we diſcoyered land 
ing S. by W. and ſeemingly detached from the 
we were upon, About eight a breeze ſprung 4 
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b E. and we ſteered dire ly for it. At noon, we 
ere in latitude 4319“ S8. the peak on the ſnowy 
untain bore N. 20 E. diſtant twenty ſeven leagues; 
ſouthern extremity of the land we could ſee bore 
and the land which had been diſcovered in the 
ning appeared like an iſland extending from 
8. W. to S. W. by W. 3 W. diſtant about eight 

es. In the afternoon, we ſtood to the ſouthward 
it, with a freſh breeze at north: at eight in the 
ening, we had run eleven leagues, and the land then 
tended from S. W. by W. to N. by W. We were 
n diſtant about three leagues from the neareſt ſhore, 
in this ſituation had fifty fathoms water, with a 
e ſandy bottom. The variation of the compaſs by 
s morning's amplitude was 14* 39' E. 


d we had been ſtanding for was an iſland, was con- 
med, by our ſeeing part of the land of Tovy Poen- 
moo open to the weſtward of it, extending as far as 
by 8. At eight in the morning, the extremes of 
iſland bore N. 76 W. and N. N. E. 4 E. and an 
ting near the ſouth point, which had the appear- 
of a bay or harbour, N. 20 W. diſtant between 
ee and four leagues : in this ſituation we had thirty- 
ht fathoms water with a brown ſandy bottom. 


ſouth point bears 8. 21 W. from the higheſt 
k on the ſnowy mountain, and lies in latitude 53? 

din longitude 186* 3o/ W. by an obſervation 
ſun and moon which was made this morning: 


of a circular figure, and about twenty-four leagues 
du compaſs: it is ſufficiently high to be ſeen at the 
re of twelve or fifteen leagues, and the land has 


roken irregular ſurface, with the appearance rather 
barrenneſs than fertility : yet it was inhabited, for 
e ſmoke in one place, and a few ſtraggling na- 
in another, 

hen this iſland was firſt diſcovered in the direction 
d, dy W. ſome perſons on board were of opinion 
t they alſo ſaw land bearing S. S. E. and S. E. by 
| was myſelf upon the deck. at the time, and told 
> IR . them, 
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At ſun-riſe, the next morning, our opinion that the Satur. 1. 


Thisiland, which I named after Mr. Banks, lies Banks's 
ut five leagues from the coaſt of Tovy Poenammoo; land 
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17759. them, that in my opinion it was no more than acl 
and that as the fun rofe, it would diffipate and wig 
3 However, as I was determined to leave no ſubjegy 

difputation which experiment could remove, | o 

the ſhip to be wore, and ſteered E. S. E. by cm 

in the direction which the land was ſaid to bear fn 

us at that time, At noon we were in latitude mol. 

the ſouth point of Banks's iſland bearing north, diu 

five leagues. By feven o'clock at night we hat n 

eight and twenty mites, when ſeeing no land, now 

ſigns of any, but that which we had left, we hy 

away 8. by W. and continued upon that courſe till 

Sunday 18, next day at noon, when we were in latitude zz 

| the ſouth point of Banks's Hland bearing N. 6 30F 

diſtant twenty-eight leagues. The variation by f 

azimuth this morning was 15* 30 E. As no ſigni 

land had yet appeared to the fonthward, and x 

thought that we had ſtood far enough in that died 

to weather all the land we had left, judging from | 

report of the natives in Queen Charlotte's Sound 

hauled to the weftward. | 

We had a moderate breeze at N. N. W. and N. 

eight in the evening, when it became unſettled; n 

at ten fixed at ſouth: during the night it blew ni 

ſuch violence that it brought us under our cloſe rt 

Monday 19. topſails. At eight the next morning, having tuns 

ty-erght leagues upon a W. by N. + N. courſe, 

judging ourſelves to be to the weſtward of the he 

Tovy Poenammoo, we bore away N. W. with an 

ale at ſouth. At ten having run eleven miles" 

this courſe, we ſaw land extending from the 8. V. 

the N. W. at the diftance of about ten leagues, vi 

we hauled up for. At noon, our latitude by ob ng 

tion was 44* 38, the ſouth-eaſt point of Bank 

iſland bore N. 58 30 E. diſtant thirty leagues, 4 

the main body of the land in fight W. by N. A vane 1 

fea prevented us from making much way to the ſol 

ward ; at ſeven in the eyening the extremes of the u 

ſtretched from S. W. by S. to N. by W. and a Inut 

leagues from the ſhore we had thirty-two fathoms - 
Tueſday 20. ter. At four o'clock the next morning, we ft 

for the ſhore W. by S. and during a courſe of i 


leagues, our depth of water was from _ t are 
thine 
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food off; its direction is here nearly N. and 8. 
ſurkace, to the diſtance of about five miles from 
ſea, is low and flat; but it then riſes into hills of a 
cderable height. It appeared to be totally barren, 
we faw no ſigns of its being inhabited. Our la- 
je, at noon, was 44% 44; and the longitude which 


During the laſt twenty-four hours, though we 
ied as much ſail as the ſhip would bear, we were 
en three leagues to the lee ward. 


t, keeping at the diſtance of between four and 
tre leagues from the ſhore, and having water from 


had no obſervation, but by the land judged our- 
to be about three leagues farther north than we 
deen the day before. At ſun-ſet, the weather, 
ch had deen hazy, clearing up, we ſaw a moun- 
which roſe in a high-peak, bearing N. W. by N. 
atthe ſame time, we ſa w the land more diſtinctly 
h before, extending from N. to 8. W. by S. which, 
me diſtance within the coaſt, had a lofty and 
mianous appearance. We ſoon found that the 
punts which had been given us by the Indians in 
1 Charlotte's Sound of the land to the ſouthward 
e not true; for they had told us that it might be 
mmvigated in four days. 
n the 23d, having a h 
erpecting wind from the ſame quarter, we kept 
ng detw een ſeven and fifteen leagues from the ſhore, 
ing from ſeventy to forty- four fathoms, At noon, 
aiitude by obſervation was 44 40/ S. and our lon- 
Ke from Banks's Iſland 1 31' W. From this time 
It in the evening it was calm; but a light breeze 
d ſpringing up at E. N. E. we ſteered S. 8. E. all 
t, edging off from the land, the hollow ſwell till 
inuing ; our depth of water was from ſixty to ſe- 
ly-hve fathoms. While we were becalmed, Mr. 
ks, being out in the boat, ſhot two Port Egmont 
„ which were in every reſpect the ſame as thoſe 
tare found in great numbers upon the iſland of 
22 Faro, 


teen fathoms. When it was thirteen fathoms we 1730. 
dot three miles diſtant from the ſhore, and there- Tax. 


made from Banks's Ifland to this place was 20 22“ 


We continued to ſtand off and on all this day and the Wednef 21. 


ye to fifty- three fathoms, On the 22d, at noon, Thurſd. 22. 


ollow ſwell from the S. E. riigay 23. 


2 
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17970. Faro, and were the firſt of the kind we had ſe 
February. this coaſt, though we fell in with ſome a few dy 


fore we made land. 
Saturday 24, At day-break, the wind freſhened, and befyey 
we had a ſtrong gale at N. N. E. At eight u. 
morning we ſaw the land extending as far as$,p 
S. and ſteered directly for it. At noon, we weren 
titude 45222! 8. and the land which now fit 
from S. W. 3 S. to N. N. W. appeared to be g 
diverſified by hill and valley; in the afternoon wel 
ed S. W. by S. edging in for the land with a frey 
at north; but though we were at no great diſtan 
weather was ſo hazy. that we could ſee nothin 
ſtinctly upon it, except a ridge of high hills hi 
far from the ſea, and parallel to the coaſt, wi 
this place ſtretches S. by W. and N. by E. and 
to end in a high bluff point to the ſouthwal 
eight in the evening we were a-breaſt of thin 
but it being then dark, and I not knowing whidy 
the land trended, we brought to for the night 
this time the point bore weſt, and was diſtam 
five miles: our depth of water was thirty. ſem 
thoms, and the bottom conſiſted of ſmall pebble, 
At day-break, having made fail, the point 
north, diſtant three leagues, and we now found iu 
land trended from 8. W. by W. as far as we cuil | 
This point I named CAE SauNnDess, in hou 
Sir Charles. Our latitude was 45 35 S. and log 
189 4. W. By the latitude, and the angles tix 
made by the coaſt, this point will be ſufficiently k 
there is, however, about three or four league 
iouth-weſt of it, and very near the ſhore, a tem 
ble ſaddle-hill, which is a good direction to it 
quarter. From one league to four leagues nl 
Cape Saunders, the ſhore, forms two or three be 
which there appeared to be good anchorage, u 
fectual ſhelter from the S. W. weſterly, and N. u 
ly winds; but my deſire of getting to the ſoul 
in order to aſcertain whether this country was ani 
or a continent, prevented my putting into any of 
We kept at a ſmall diſtance from the (ht 
this morning, with the wind at S. W. and 
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diftin& view of it: it is of a moderate height, 1770. 
the ſurface is broken by many hills, which —— 
and woody; but we ſaw. no appearance of inha- | 
us. At noon, Cape Saunders bore N. 30 W. di- 
about four leagues. We had variable winds and 
xs till five o'clock in the evening, when it fixed at 
8. W. and ſoon blew ſo hard that it put us paſt our 
falls, and ſplit the forę - ſail all to pieces: after get- 
another to the yard, we continued to ſtand to the 
ward under two courſes ;.,and at ſix the next Mond 26. 
ing, the ſouthermoſt land in ſight bore W. by N. b 
Cape Saunders N. by W,. diſtant eight leagues: at 
it bore N. 20 W. fourteen, leagues; and our la- 
e by obſervation was 462? 360. The gale continu- 
with heavy ſqualls and a large hollow ſea all the 

oon and at ſeven in the evening we lay to un- 
ur fore-ſail, with the ſhip's head to the ſouthward : 
on on the 27th our latitude was 46* 54, and pur Tueſd. 27. 
tude from Cape Saunders 14%24 E. At ſeven in 
ſening, we made ſail under our courſes 3: and at 
the next, morning ſet the top · ſails cloſe, reeted. At wedaeſ 28. 
our latitude was 47 43', and our longitude. eaſt : 
Cape Saunders 20 10. At, this time we wore, 
ood to:the-northward 3. in the afternoon, we found 
nation to be. 16 34' E. At eight in the evening, 


„„ ESE 


eſt. an } 


- 


unn this. day, our Aatitude by account was 47% March. 
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ſome whales and ſeals, as we: had done ſeverg); 
after our having paſſed rhe freight ; but we 4s, 
ſeals while we were updn the coaſt of Fabien 
We ſounded both in the night and this mori 
had no gtound with one hundred and fiſty fu, 
At noon ve faw Cape Saunders bearing N. y 
our latitude; by obſervation, was 46 31 8. yg 
an hour paſt one o'clock we faw land bearing Wy 


which we'fteered for, and before it was dark went 


Moncay 6. 


Tueſday 6. 


Wedneſ. 7. 


Thurſd. 8. 


in three or four miles of it: during the wholerig 
ſaw fires upon it, and at ſeven in the morniny 
within about three leagues of the ſhore, which wy 
ed to de high, but level. At three o'clock ini 
ternoon, we! faw the land extending from N. E. 
to N. W. 4 N. and ſoot after we diſcovered ſom 
land, which appeared Rhe an iſtand, bearing $j 
We continued our eeurſe to the W. by S. andy 
hours we ſaw high land over the low land, em 
to the ſoutkward as far 48 8. W. by-S but itd 
pear to be joined to the! land te the northwe: 
that there is either water; ñ deep bay, or low in 
tween then. «CF (4 | 
At noon; on the sch, we! were nearly in th 
fituation as at noon on the day before. In th 
noon we found the variation, By ſeveral azimun 
the amplitude, to be 191 E. On the 7th u 
we were in latitude 47? 6' S. and had made 
miles eaſting during the laſt twenty-four hom 
ſtood to the weſt ward the rentainder of this dn; 
all the next till ſun-fet; when the extremes of th 
bore from N. by E. to W. diſtant about ſeven et 
leagues: in this ſituation o] depth ef water vu 
five fathoms, and the vriatien, dy amplitud;! 


29 E. "The wind now veered froth the N. to fh 


Friday . 


and as we had fine weather, and moon“ light, * 
ſanding cloſe upon the wind to the 8. W. ali 
At four in the morning we nad ſixty fathome r 
and at day - light we diſcovered under our bow 1! 
of rocks, extending from 8. by W. to W. by 84 
which the fea broke very high ; they | 
than three quarters of a mile diſtant, yet we had 
and-forty fathoms water. As the wind was 4 N 
we could not now weather them; and as 1% 
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ling to tun toleeward, I tacked. and made a tripito 1770. 
Alward g the wind, however, ſoon after coming, Wach. 

e northward, enabled us to get clear of all. Our 
dinge while we were paſſing within the ledge, 

ſrom thirty five to farty-ſeven fathoms, with a 
beo H „ „ „ „„ | 

This ledge; hes S. E. fig leagues from the ſouther- 

| part of the land, and 8. B. by E. from ſome re 

table hills which ſtand near the ſhore: about three 

& to the northward of it, there is another ledge, 

ch lies full three leagues feom the ſhore, and on 

ch the ſea brake in 2 dreadful ſurf. As we paſſed 

e rocks to the nerth in the night, and diſcovered 

others under our bow at break of day, it is mani- 

that our danger was imminent, and our eſcape cri - 

in the higheſt degree: from the ſituation af theſe 

ks, ſo well adapted: to catch unwary ſtrangers, I 

ed tbem the TuAPS. Our latitude at noon was 

26 8. The land in ſight, which had the appear- 
e of an iſlanct, extended from N. E. by N. to. N. 
by W. and ſeemed to- be about five leagues diſtant 
the main z the eaſtermoſt of rocks bore 8. 
Allant one league and an half, and the norther- 
t N. E. K. diſtant about three: leagues. This 
Ii hig and harren, with nothing upon it but ar 
ſraggling ſunubs, for not a fingle tree was to be 
; If was, however, remarkable: for a number of 
te patches, which I tobk to be marble, as they re- 
ed the ſums ray very ſtrongly: other patches: of 
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: lame kind, we hat obſerved in different parts of 
een, pdrticularly; in Mercury Bay, we conti- 
J d toiſkand/cloſe upon a wind to the weſtward, and 
. u ſet the ſombermoſt point of land bore N. 38 E. 


ant four Jeagues, and the weſtermoſt land in ſight 
N. AE. The point which hes in latitude 4 
& longiiude:2g2P 12) W. I named Sou rH Care; 
veſtermoſt land was a ſmail iſland, ly ing off the: 
nt of the mam, . Bin 45 ; 
duppofing Somth: Cape to be the ſouthern extremity! 
this country, as indeed it proved to be, E hoped to 


| round it by the wettz; for a large hollow ſwelb from 
\ EF outh-weit,, ever ſince our lab hard gale, had con- 


I me that there wasno land in that direction. 
Q4 In 
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[| 1770. In the night we had a hard gale at N. E. 

| March. N. which — us under — courſes; Uh 
Keen pw wmnd , 0 - . 5 boy 
Pap os; eight in the morning it became moderate; and at ng 
ſteering to the weſt, we tacked and ſtood to the nor 
ward, having no land in-fight. Our latitude, by & 
ſervation, was 47* 33', our longitude, weſt from þ 
South Cape, 59'. We ſtood away N. N. E. dg 
upon a wind, without ſeeing any land, till tuo . 

Sunday 11. next morning, when we diſcovered an ifland bay 
N. W. by N. diſtant about five leagues. About ty 
hours afterwards we ſaw land a-head, upon which w 
tacked and ſtood off till ſix, when we ſtood in to iet 
nearer view of it. At eleven we were within thy 
leagues of it, but the wind ſeeming to incline 
the ſhore, I tacked and ſtood off to the ſouthwl 
We had now ſailed round the land which we had 
covered on the 5th, and which then did not appex 
be joined to the main which lay north of it; au 
ing now come to the other fide of what we ſuppoſe 
be water, a bay, or low land, it had the ſame ape 
ance ; but when [ came to lay it down upon pape, 
ſaw no reaſon to ſuppoſe it to be an iſland; on th 
contrary, I was clearly of opinion, that it made pia 
the main. At noon, the weſtern extremity of the 
main bore N. 59 W. and the iſland which we hue 
in the morning S. 59 W. diſtant about five les 

It lies in latitude 460 31“ S8. longitude 192? 49 W. 
is nothing but a barren rock, about a mile in cim 
remarkably high, and lies full five leagues diſtantin 
the main. This iſland I named after Dr. Soland 
and called it Sol Ax DER's ISLAND. The ſhore of 
main lies neareſt E. by S. and W. by N. and forns 
large open bay, in which there is no appearanceof i 
harbour or ſhelter for ſhipping againſt S. W. and lou 
erly winds, The ſurface of the country is broken! 
craggy hills of a great height, on the ſummits of vil 
are ſeveral patches of ſnow ; it is not, however, wil 
barren, for we could ſee wood not only in the val 
but upon the higheſt ground, yet we ſaw no appear 
of its being inhabited. | os 
Monday 12, We continued to ſtand to the 8. W. by 8. till e 
ven o'clock the next morning, when the wind {hl 


to the 8. W. by W. upon which we wore, and in 
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the N. N. W. being then in latitude 47 4o' S. lon- 1770. 


nude 193 50 W. and having a hollow ſea from the . ; 


N the night, we ſteered N. N. W. till fix in Tueſday 13. 
e morning, when, ſeeing no land, we ſteered N. b 
till eight, when we ſteered N. E. by E. 4 E. to 
ake the land, which at ten we ſaw bearing E. N. E, 
it it being hazy, we could diſtinguiſh nothing upon 
At noon our latitude, by obſervation, was 468. 
bout two it cleared up, and the land appeared to be 
zh, rude, and mountainous, About half an hour 
er three J hauled in for a bay, in which there ap- 
ared to be good anchorage ; but in about an hour 
ding the diſtance too great to run before it would 
dark, and the wind blowing too hard to make 
attempt ſafe in the night, I bore away along the 


ore, 9 
This bay, which I called Dusxy Bar, lies in lati- 
le 459 40 S. it is between three and four miles broad 
the entrance,- and ſeems to be full as deep as it is 
bad: it contains ſeveral iſlands, behind which there 
{t be ſhelter from all winds, though poſſibly there 
yy not be ſufficient depth of water. The north point 
this bay, when it bears S. E. by S. is rendered very 
narkable, by five high-peaked rocks which ſie off it, 
| have the appearance of the four fingers and thumb 
a man's hand, for which reaſon I called it Point 
veFinGers, The land of this Point is farther re- 
rkable, for being the only level land within a con- 
rable diſtance. © It extends near two leagues to the 
ward, is lofty, and covered with wood; the land 
hind it is very different, conſiſting wholly of moun- 
ns, totally barren and rocky; and this difference 
es the Cape the appearance of an iſland. 
At ſun-ſet, the ſouthermoſt land in ſight bore due 
th, diſtant about five or ſix leagues; and as this is 
weſtermoſt point of land upon the whole coaſt, I 
led it Ws T Cap RE. It lies about three leagues to 
 louthward of Duſky Bay, in the latitude of 45 
'S. and in the longitude of 193® 17'/ W. The land 
this Cape is of a moderate height next the ſea, and 
* nothing remarkable about it, except a very white 
„ two or three leagues to the ſouthward of it; to 
the 
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arch. 


—ů — 
Wedneſ.14. the ſhore at four in the morning, in the direQion 


Thurſ. 15. 


with a wind, which, experience had taught me, didn 


and by amplitude 15% . We made the beſt 06 


laſt four and twenty hours. 


ſaw what appeared to be an inlet; but, upon 3 5 
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the ſouthward of it alſo the land trends away to th 
S. E. and to the northward. it trends N. N. E. 
Having brought to for the night, we made ſail 


N. E. 3 N. with a moderate breeze. at 8. S. E. , 
noon our latitude, by obſervation, was 45 13 f. þ 
this time, being about a league and an half from 
ſhore, we founded, but had no ground with 

fathoms. We had juſt paſſed a ſmall narrow open 
in land, where there ſeemed. to be a very ſafe anden 
venient harbour, formed by an iſland which lay int 
middle of the opening at.eaft. The opening lis 
latitude 45* 16 S. and on the land behind it are may 
tains, the ſummits of which were covered with (wy 
that appeared to have been recently fallen; and ina 
for two days paſt we had found the weather very cl 
On each ſide the entrance of the opening, the la 
riſes almoſt perpendicularly from the fea to a {tupnl 
ous height, and this indeed was the reaſon why ld 
not carry the ſhip! into it, for no wind. could blow they 
but right in or right out, in the direction of either af 
or weſt, and I thought it by no means. adviſeabl 
put into a place whence I could not have got outh 


blew. more than one day in a month. In this, bos 
ever, I ated contrary to the opinion of ſome per 
on board, who, in very ſtrong terms, expreſſed da 
deſire to harbour for preſent convenience, without 
regard to future diſadvantages. 137 | 
la the evening, being, about two leagues, from! 
ſhore, we ſounded, and had no ground at 109 fathons 
the variation of the needle, by azimuth, was 14 | 


way along the ſhore, with what wind we had, ke 
at the diſtance of between two and three leagus. 

noon we were in latitude 44% 47' having tun an 
twelve leagues upon a N. E. à N. courſe, during 


We continued to ſteer along the ſhore, in the i 
tion of N. E. E. till fax o'clock in the evening, 
we brought to for the night. At four in the mom 
we ſtood in for the land, and when the day broke 


approw” 
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N proach, proved to be only a deep valley between two 1770. 
in lands: we proceeded therefore in the ſame courſe, . 

eeping the ſhore at the diſtance of between. four and 

re miles, At nden, on the 16th, the northermoſt point priday 16. 
land in fight-bore N..60 E. at the diſtance of ten miles, 

id our tatirude,, by obſervation, was 44* 5', our longi- 

de, from Cape Welt 2* & E. About two we paſſed 

ke point, which at noon had been diſtant ten miles, and 

und it to conſiſt of red high cliffs, down which there 

a caſcade of water in four {mall ſtreams, and I there- 

xe gave it the name of CAS AD Point. From this 

zin the land trends. fi rſt N. 6 E. and aſterwards more 

s the northward. At the diſtance of eight leagues 

rom Caſcade Point, in the direction of E. N. E. and at 

little diſtance from the ſhore, lies a ſmall. low iſland, 

hich hore from us S. by E. at the diſtance of about a 

nge and a half. % 

At ſeven in the evening we brought to, in thirty- 

ree fathoms, with a fine ſandy. bottom; at ten we had 

iy fathom, and. at twelve wore in ſixty- ive fathams, 

aving driven ſeveral miles N. N. W. after our having 

rought to. At two in the morning we had no ground c,,,.q 1. 

ith 140 fathoms, by which it appears that the ſoumd- | 

ws extend but a little way from the ſhore. About this 

me it fell calm; at eight a breeze ſprung up at 8. W. 

ph which we fteered along the ſhore, in the direction 

ff N.E. by E. 4 E. at the diſtance of about three 

tagues. At ſix in the evening, being about one league 

rom the ſhore, we had ſeventeen fathoms, and at eight, 

ing about three leagues from the ſhore, we had forty- 

ur; we now ſhortened fail and brought to, having run 

en leagues; N. E. by E. ſince non. „ ar- 
It was calm moſt part of the night; but at ten in the 

norning a light breeze ſprung up at S. W. by W. when 

re made fail again along the ſhore N. E. by N. baw 

ng 2 large ſwell from the W. S. W. which had rifen 

the night. At noon our latitude, by obſervation, 

"3s 43* 4' 8. and our longitude from Cape Welt 4* 12 

E. We obſerved that the vallies, as well as the moun- 

um, were this morning covered with ſnow, part of 

dich we ſuppoſed to have fallen during the night, 

rhen we had rain. At ſix in the evening we ſhorten- 

ed (ail, and at ten brought to, at the diſtance of _—_ 

ve 
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1779- five leagues from the ſhore, where we had 115 fathony 
March. , At midnight, there being little wind, we made ( 
Monday 1g. and at eight in the morning we ſtood to the N. E. d 
upon a wind till noon, when we tacked, being abyy 
i 8 three leagues from the land, and, by obſervation, 
latitude 42% 8', and Jongitude from Cape Weſt 55 5 N 
Tueſd. 20, We continued to ſtand weſtward till two in the mon 
ing, when we made a trip to the eaftward, and ah. 
wards ſtood weſtward till noon, when, by our rech 
ing, we were in the latitude of 42 23', and longitnk 
from Cape Weſt 5* 5 E. We now tacked and ſoy 
eaſtward, with a freſh gale at N. by W. till fix in tt 
evening, when the wind ſhifted to the S. and 8. 8 N 
Wedneſ. 21, with which we ſteered N. E. by N. till fix in the mon 
ing, when we hauled in E. by N. to make the lad 
which we ſaw-ſoon afterwards, At noon our Jatitudg 
by account, was 41 37', and our longitude from C 
Weſt 5 4 E. We were now within three or fi 
leagues of the land, but, it being foggy, we could n 
nothing upon it diſtinaly, and as we had much vin 
and a vaſt ſwell rolling in upon the ſhore from the N. 
S. W. I did not think it fafe to go nearer, 
In the afternoon we had a gentle breeze from the 
S. S. W. with which/we'ſteered north along the fore 
till eight, when, being within between two and three 
leagues, we founded, and had but thirty- four fathoms; 
upon which we hauled off N. W. by N. till eleven 
night, and then brought to, having ſixty- four fathom 
Tburſd. 22. At four in the morning we made ſail to the N. E. wit 
a light breeze at 8. S. W. which at eight veered totit 
weſtward, and ſoon after died away. At this time 
were within three or four miles of the land, and hi 
fifty- four fathoms, with a large ſwell from the W. 
W. rolling obliquely upon the ſhore, which made m 
fear that I ſhould be obliged to anchor; but by the hey 
0 of a light air now and then from the S. W. I was abl 
to keep the ſhip from driving. At noon, the nottbe- 
moſt land in ſight bore N. E. by E. 4 E. diſtant abot 
ten leagues; our latitude, by account, was 40? 55/6 
longitude from Cape Weſt 6 35 E. From this tl 
we had light airs from the ſouthward, with w—_ 
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, till noon on the 23d, when our latitude, by ob- 1779. 


Im March. 


ation, wa 40 36 30” S. and our longitude from 
ape Weſt 60 32 E. The eaſtermoſt point of land in priday 23. 
l bore E. 10 N. at the diſtance of ſeven leagues, 
J bluff head or point, of which we had been a-breaſt 
don the day before, and off which lay ſome rocks 
ore water, bore 9.18 W. at the diſtance of fix 
agues. This point I called Rocx's Point. Our 
tude was now 40055 S. and having nearly run 
un the whole of the north-weſt coaſt of Tovy Poe- 
moo, I ſhall give ſome account of the face of the 
untry. 

[ have already obſerved, that on the 11th, when we 
re off the ſouthern part, the land then ſeen was 
egy and mountainous, and there is great reaſon to 
leve that the ſame ridge of mountains extends near- 
the whole length of the iſland. Between the weſter- 
ſt land which we ſaw that day, and the eaſtermoſt 
hich we ſaw on the 13th, there is a ſpace of about 
x of eight leagues, of which we did not ſee the coaſt, 
uh we plainly diſcovered. the mountains inland. 
he ſea-coaſt near Cape Weſt is low, riſing with an 
ſy and gradual aſcent to the foot of the mountains, 
ing in moſt parts covered with wood, From Point 
e Fingers, down to latitude 44 200, there is a nar- 
w ridge of hills that riſes directly from the ſea, and 


Oo» 
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4 covered with wood : cloſe behind theſe hills are the 
u WWouotains, extending in another ridge of a ſtupendous 
Eight, and conſiſting of rocks that are totally barren _ 


dd naked, except where they are covered with ſnow, 
bich is to be ſeen in large patches upon many parts 
| them, and has probably lain there ever ſince the 
ation of the world, A proſpect more rude, craggy, 
d deſolate, than this country affords from the ſea, 


8 -- = = 


vo poſſibly be conceived; tor as far inland as the 
ven can reach, nothing appears but the ſummits of 
s, which ſtand ſo near together, that inſtead of val- 
q s there are only, fiſſures between them. From the 


litude of 44* 20“, to the latitude of 420 8, theſe 
ountains lie farther inland, and the ſea coaſt conſiſts 
woody hills and vallies, of various height and extent, 
nd has much appearance of fertility ; many of the 
ales form plains of conſiderable extent, wholly es- 


vered 
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in many places is ſwampy, and interſperſed with 
SY of water. From latitude 42* 8', to 41® 805 W. 1 


Sat urd. 24. 


Sunday 28. 


Monday 26. 


Tueſd. 27. 
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vered with wood, but it is very probable that the grow 


is not diſtinguiſhed by any thing remarkable, | 
into hills direMly from the fea, and is covered wk 
wood ; but the weather being foggy while we = 
upon this part of the coaſt, we could fee very lite 
land, except now and then the ſummits of the n 
tains, towering above the cloudy mifts that obſe 
them below, which confirmed my opinion, that a di 
of mountains extended from one end of the iflzrf 
the other. | 2 

In the afternoon we had a gentle breeze at 8 , 
which, before it was quite dark, brought us a b 
of the eaſtern point which we had ſeen at noon; 
not knowing what courſe the land took on the oh 
fide of it, we brought to in thirty-four fathoms, at 
diftance of about one league from the ſhore. At eh 
in the evening, there being little wind, we filled 
ſtood on till midnight, and then we brought tt 
four in the morning, when we again made (ai, 
at break of day we ſaw low land extending from 
point to the S. S. E. as far as the eye could reach, f 
eaſtern extremity of which appeared in round hike 
By this time the gale had veered to the eaſtward, wid 
obliged us to ply to windward. At noon next day, f 
eaſtern point bore S. W. by S. diſtant ſixteen mil 
and our latitude was 40197; the wind continuing u 
ſterly, we were nearly in the ſame ſituation at non 
the day following. About three o'clock the winden 
to the weſtward, and we ſteered E. S. E. with allt 
ſail we could Tet till it was dark, and then ſnottes 
fail till the morning: as we had thick hazy weather 
night, we kept ſounding continually, and had in 
thirty-ſeven to forty-two fathoms, When the 6 
broke we ſaw land bearing S. E. by E. and an il 
lying near it bearing E. S. E. diſtant about five leapit 
This iſland I knew to be the ſame that I had ſeen it 
the entrance of Queen Charlotte's Sound, . from wi 
it bears N. W. by N. diſtant nine leagues. At noob 
bore ſouth, diftant four or five miles, and the no 
welt head of the Sound S. E. by S. diſtant ten lein 
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an half, Our latitude, by obſervation, was 400 


a; we had now circumnavigated the whole country, 
came neceflary to think of quitting it; but as I had 
tons of empty water-cafks on board, this could 
be done till T had filled them; I therefore hauled 
{the iſland, and entered a bay which lies between 
t and Queen Charlotte's Sound, leaving three more 
nds, which lay cloſe under the weſtern ſhore, be- 
i three and four miles within the entrance, on our 
hoard hand, While we were running in, we kept 
lead continually going, and had from forty to twelve 
joms, At fix o'clock in the evening we anchored 
eleven fathoms, with a muddy bottom, under the 
| ſhore, in the ſecond cove, that lies within the 


ming, Ttook a boat and went on ſhore, to look for 
tering place, and a proper birth for the ſhip, both 
ch I found much to my ſatisfaction. As ſoon as 
ſhip was moored, I ſent an officer on ſhore, to ſu- 
intend the watering, and the Carpenter with his 
' tocut wood, while the long-boat was employed 
ding the empty caſks. 


wind ſeeming to ſettle at S. E. and our water be- 
nearly ans For we warped the ſhip out of the 
, that we might have room to get under ſail ; and 
don 1 went away in the pinnace, ta examine as 
of the bay as my time would admit, 

ter rowing about two leagues up it, 1 went a. ſhore 
Ih 2 point of land on the weſtern ſide, and having 
bed a hill, I ſaw the weftern arm of this bay run 
W. by W. about five leagues farther, yet I could 
aſcover the end of it. There appeared to be ſe- 


lhe north weft head of Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
ach of which, I make no doubt, there is anchor- 
and ſhelter, as they are all covered from the ſea 
dby the iſlands which lie without them. The land 
i this bay, as far as I could fee of it, is of a hilly 
ace, chiefly covered with trees, ſhrubs, and fern, 
ch render fravekling difficult and fatiguing. In this 
fon I was accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander, 


vl other inlets, or at leaft ſmall bays, between this 
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ze iflands; and as ſoon as it was light, the next Wednef. 28. 


nthsemployment we were buſy till the zoth, when Fcicay 30. 
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$atuid. 31. 


+ by ſuch a route as might be of moſt advantageyi 


Horn, becauſe that would have enabled me fuk 


that we ſhould endeavour to fall in with the land 
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Solander, who found ſeveral new plants, We 
with ſome huts, which ſeemed to have been 
ſerted, but ſaw no inhabitants. Mr. Banks ern 
ſeveral of the ſtones that lay upon the beach, wi 
were full of veins, and had a mineral appearance 
he did not diſcover any thing in them which he l. 
to be ore; if he had had an opportunity to ern 
any of the bare rocks, perhaps he might bah 
more fortunate. He was alſo of opinion, that yy 
Had taken for marble in another place, was a nw 
ſubſtance, and that, conſidering the correſpondey 
latitude between this place and South America, i 
not improbable but that, by a proper examim 
ſomething very valuable might be found. 
At my return, in the evening, I found all the 
and water on board, and the ſhip ready for thely 
reſolyed therefore to quit the country, and retunk 


ſervice, and upon this ſubje& took the opiniond 
officers, I had myſelf a ſtrong deſire to returnby 


determine, whether there is or is not a ſouthern d 
nent; but againſt this it was a ſufficient obje&in, 
we mult have kept in a high ſouthern latituł nt 
very depth of winter, with a veſſel which m1 
thought ſufficient for the undertaking ; and def 
reaſon was urged againſt our proceeding direQly ft 
Cape of Good Hope, with till more force, becul 
diſcovery of moment could be hoped for in thatn 
it was therefore reſolved that we ſhould return byl 
Eaſt Indies, and that with this view we ſhould, x 
leaving the coaſt, ſteer weſtward, till we ſhould fi 
with the eaſt coaſt of New Holland, and then ff 
the direction of that coaſt to the northward, til 
ſhould arrive at its northern extremity ; but ift 
ſhould be found impraQicablex it was further rel 


iſlands, ſaid to have been diſcovered by Quiros, 

With this view, at break of day on Saturday 
31ſt of March, 1770, we got under fail, and pu 
with the advantage of a freſh gale at S. E. and 


weather, taking our departure from the _— 
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vis occaſion, I gave the name of Cars FARE- 


ic bay out of which we had juſt failed I called 
RalrTY Bev, giving the name of Cayz STe- 
xsto the north-weſt point, and of Cars Jacxson 
e ſouth-eaſt, after the two gentlemen who at this 
were Secretaries to the Board of Admiralty. 
imiralty Bay may eaſily be known by the iſland 
has been juſt mentioned, which lies two- miles 
of Cape Stephens, in latitude 40® 57'S. longi- 
18506 W. and is of a conſiderable height. Be- 
a this iſland and Cape Farewell, which are be- 
n fourteen and fifteen leagues diſtant from each 
x, in the direction of W. by N. and E. by S. the 
forms a large deep bay, the bottom of which we 
| ſcarcely ſee, while we were failing in a ſtraight 
rom one Cape to the other; it is, however, pro- 
of leſs depth than it appeared to be; for as we 
{the water ſhallower here, than at the ſame di- 
efrom any other part of the coaſt, there is reaſon 
phaſe, that the land at the bottom which lies next 
blow, and therefore not eaſily to be diſtinguiſh 
mit; 1 have for this reaſon called it Blind Bay, 
am of opinion, that it is the ſame which was call- 
lurderer's Bay by Taſman. ; 

w pitticulars of this country and its inhabitants, 
their manners and cuſtoms, as could be learned 
ve were circumnavigating the coaft, ſhall now 


CHAP. VII. 


ol fccount of New Zealand: its firſt Diſereery, 
dituation, Extent, Climate, and Productions. 


EW ZEALAND was firſt diſcovered by Abel 
Janſen Taſman, a Dutch navigator, whoſe name 
been ſeveral times mentioned in this narrative, on 
Iich of December, in the year 1642. He traveri- 

eaſtern coaſt from latitude 340 to 43, and en- 
i the ſiteight which divides the two. iſlands, and in 
Chart is called Cook's STREIGHT ; but being at- 
or. II. R tacked 


p we had ſeen at noon on the 23d, and to which, 1970, 
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1770. tacked by the natives ſoon after he came 4 
4 — chor, in the place to which he gave the name d 

derer's Bay, he never went on ſhore, He gurt 
country the name of STAATEN LAND, or the lu 
the States, in honour of the States General, 20 
now generally diſtinguiſhed in our maps and chan 
the name of New ZEALAND. As the whales; 
country, except that part of the coaſt which wh 
by Tatman from on board his ſhip, has from but 
to the voyage of the Endeavour, remained alto 
unknown, it bas by many been ſuppoſed to be 
| a ſouthern continent. It is, however, now knom 
| conſiſtꝭof two large iſlands, divided from each oda 
| 2 1 which is about four or fiveley 
broad. ins ' 

Theſe iſlands are ſituated between the latitude 
34* and 480 8. and between the longitudes of 18h 
194%. W. which is now determined with uncon 
exactneſs, from innumerable obſervations of th 
and'movn, and one of the tranſits bf Mercury, wh 
Green, a perfon of known abilities, who, as huk 
obſerved before, was ſent out by the Royal Socieh, 
obſerye the tranſit of Venus in the South Sex, 

The northermoſt of "theſe iſlands is called byter 
tives Raheinomauwe, and the ſouthermoſt Toy, 
Tavai Poenammoo; yet, as I have obſerve 
we are not ſore whether the name Tovy Poemm 
comprehends the whole ſouthern iſland, or only 
of it. 'The figure and extent of theſe iſlands, wil 
ſituation of the bays and harbours they contain 
the ſmaller iſlands that lie about them will appear 
the chart that I have drawn, evety part of which, 
ever, I cannot vouch to be equally accurate. Thed 
of Eaheinomauwe, from Cape Palliſer to Eaſt 
is laid down with great exactneſs, both in its ly 
and the courſe and diſtance-from point to pom 
the opportunities that offered, and-the methods l 
uſed, were ſuch as could ſcarcely admit of ant 
From Eaſt Cape to St. Maria van Diemen, the 0s, © 
though perhaps not equally exact, is without a 
ror of moment, except poſſibly in ſome feu fn 
which are here, and in other parts of the chan, l 
guiſhed by a dotted line, and which ang 


tit 


veen five and eight leagues; and therefore the line 
t marks the ſea coaſt may poſſib 7 be erroneous. 
am latitude 3615 to nearly the length of Entry 
d, out courſe was very near the ſhore, and in this 
t of he chart, therefore, there can be no material 
xr, except perhaps at Cape Tierawitte. Between 
y Iſland and Cape Palliſer we were again farther 
m the ſhore, and this part of the coaſt, therefore, 
y not be laid down with minute exactneſs; yet, 
n the whale, I am of opinion, that this iſland will 
found not much to differ from the figure that I 
Fe given it, and that upon the coaſt there are few or 
harbours which are not noticed in the journal, or 
jneated ' in the chart. I cannot, however, ſay as 
ch of Tovy Poenammoq, the ſeaſon of dhe year, 
| the citcumſtances of the voyage, would not per- 
me to ſpend fo. much time about this iſland as 1 
employed upon the other; and the ſtorms hat we 
t vith made it hoth difficult and dangerous to keep 
[ the More. However, from f Queen Charlotte's 
nd % Cape Campbell, and as far to the &oW as 
tude 43% the chart ill be. found pretty accurate. 
bucen latitude 430 and latitude 44 200 the line may. 
doubtedd; for of ſome part of the coaſt: which it 
eſens we had ſcarcely a view. From latitude 
20 to Cape Saunders, our diſtance would not per- 
me to be particular, and the weather was beſides 
remely unfavourable, From Cape Saunders to Cape 
th, and even to Cape Weſt, there is alſo reaſon to 
Wat the chart will in many places be found erro- 
us, as we were ſeldom able to keep the ſhore, and 
e ſumetimes blown to ſuch a diſtance, that it could 
be ſeen. From Cape Weſt to Cape Farewell, 


E 0 Charlotte's Sound, it is not more to be 
"1 - - 


and, to all appearance, a barren country; and 
people whom, we ſaw in Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
Je that came off to us under the ſnowy mountains, 
| the fires to the weſt of Cape Saunders, were all 


R 2 the 
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ity. to examine. From Cape Maria van Diemen to 1770. 
tude 36* 15', we were ſeldom nearer the ſhore than __ — 


ovy Poenammoo is for the moſt part a mountain- Country. 
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1770. the inhabitants, and ſigns of inhabitants, that we x 
R ang >a covered upon the whole iſland, 

Eaheinomauwe has à much better appearance: 

indeed not only hilly but mountainous, yet enen * 

hills and mountains are covered with wood, and 

valley has a rivulet of water. The foil in theſe y 

lies, and in the plains, of which there are mam th 

are not overgrown with wood, is in general light, 

fertile; and in the opinion of Mr. Banks and Dr g 

Jander, as well as of every other gentleman on bay 

every kind of European grain, plants, and fruit, wy 

flouriſh here in the 'utmoſt luxuriance. From they 

getables that we found here, there is reaſon to conch 

that the winters are milder than thoſe in England, 

we found the fummer not hotter, though it was 

equally warm; ſo that if this country ſhould be {i a 

by people from Europe, they would, with a lik 

duſtry, be very ſoon ſupplied not only with the ne 

tries, but the luxuries of life in great abundance, 

Quadry- In this country there are no quadrupeds but dog! 

7; rats, at leaſt we ſaw no other, and the rats are ſo in 

that many of us never ſaw them. The dogs live nit 

the people, who breed them for no other purpoſe th 

to eat: there might, indeed, be quadrupeds tht 

did not ſee ; but this is not probable, becauſe the chic 

pride of the natives, with reſpect to their dre, ü 

the ſkins and hair of ſuch animals as they har, 

we never ſaw the ſkin of any animal about them h 

thoſe of dogs and birds. There are indeed ſeals wo 

the coaſt; and we once ſuw a ſea- lion, but we imap! 

they are ſeldom caught; for though we faw ſome 

their teeth, which were faſhioned into an ornan 

like a bodkin, and worn by the natives at ther bra 

and highly valued, we ſaw none of their ſkins. Ti 

are whales alſo upon this coaſt ;-and though the pt 

ple did not appear to have any art or inſtrument, 

which ſuch an animal could be taken and killed, 

"ſaw pattoo-pattoos in the poſſeſſion of ſome of til 

which were made of the bone of a whale, or of fn 

other animal whoſe bone had exactly the ſame pe 


ance. * | 
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zoe, 


ſeveral kinds, ſufficiently reſembling thoſe. of Eu- 
de. to be called the ſame, by thoſe who have exa- 
ed them very nicely. Here are alſo hawks, owls, 
j quails, which differ but little from thoſe of Europe 
krt ſight 3 and ſeveral ſmall birds, whoſe ſong, as 
deen remarked in the courſe of the narrative, is 
ch more melodious than any that we had ever heard. 
The ſea coaſt is alſo viſited by many oceanic birds, 
ticularly albatroſſes, ſheerwaters, pintados, and a 
of the birds which 3 Narborough has called 
juins, and which indeed are what the French call 
ance, and ſeem to be a middle ſpecies between bird 
} fiſh ;, for their feathers, eſpecially thoſe upon theic 
ves, differ very little from ſcales; and their wings 
mſclves, which they uſe only in diving, and not to 
gerate their motion even upon the ſurface of the 
ter, may perhaps, with equal propriety, be called 


Neither are inſects in greater plenty than birds: a 
butterflies and beetles, fleſh-flies, very like thoſe in 
pe, and ſome muſquitos and ſand- flies, perhaps 
Aly the ſame with thoſe of North America, make 
the whole catalogue. Of muſquitos and ſand-flies, 
ever, which are juſtly accounted the curſe of every 
y where they abound, we did not ſee many: 

were, indeed, a few in almoſt every place where 
went on ſhore, but they gave us ſo little trouble, 
t we did not make uſe of the ſhades which we had 
jnided for the ſecurity of aur faces. 


rever, makes an abundagt recompence, every creek, 
ming with fiſh, which are not only wholeſome, 
equally delicious with thoſe of Europe. The ſhip 
om anchored in any ſtation, or with a hght gale 
led an a. not afford us enough, with 
and hne, to ſerve the whole ſhip's company, eſ- 
ally to the ſouthward. When we lay at anchor, 
boats, with hook and line, near the rocks, could 
fiſh in any quantity, and the ſeine ſeldom failed 
producing a il more ample ſupply ; ſo that both 

_— times 


For this ſcarcity of animals upon the land, the ſea, Fit. 
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Of birds, the ſpecies are not many; and of theſe 1770- 
haps the gannet, is the ſame with M*®- 

except pernap gannet, is the t 

fe of Europe: here are ducks, indeed, and ſhaggs gi.q.. 
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1770. times when we anchored in Cook's Streight, every yk 
in the ſhip, that was not careleſs and imprgy 


March. 
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ſalted as much as laſted many weeks after they ven 
ſea, Of this article, the variety was equal to theply 
ry: we had mackarel of many kinds, among vii 
one was exaQly the ſame as we have in England; th 
came in immenſe ſhoals, and were taken by the nun 
in their ſeines, who ſold them to us at a very eaſy m 
Beſides theſe, there were fiſh of many ſpecies, wii 
we had never ſeen before, but to all which the ſem 
very readily gave names; ſo that we talked here a 
miliarly of hakes, bream, cole-fiſh, and many olle 
as we do in England; and, though they are by 
means of the ſame family, it muſt be confeſſed, k 
they do honour to the name. But the higheſt im 
which the ſea affords us, even in this place, ua. 
lobſter, or ſea cray-fiſh, which are probably the fu 
that in the account of Lord Anſon's Voyage ar 
to have been found at the ifland of Juan Fernak 
except that, although large, they are not quite wy 
in ſize; they differ from ours in England in ſar 
Particulars, they have a greater number of prickks 
their backs, and they are red when firſt taken ot 
the water: theſe we bought alſo every whe 6 f 
northward in great quantities of the natives, vhocuc 
them by diving near the ſhore, and finding out vie 
they lie with their feet, We had alſo a fiſh that 
Zier, in his Voyage to the Spaniſh Main, in das 
America, has deſcribed by the names of Elefant, fc 
gallo, or Poiſon coq, which, though coarſe, ve « 
very heartily, Several ſpecies of the ſkate, or ſtu 
ray, are alſo found here, which are ſtill coarſer thanl 
elefant; but, as an atonement, we had among mi 
kinds of dog-fiſh, one ſpotted with white, which 
in flavour exactly ſimilar to our beſt ſkate, but mi 
more delicious. We had alſo flat fiſh reſembling dc 
ſoles and flounders, beſides eels and congers of vai 
kinds, with many others, of which thoſe who f. 
hereafter viſit this coaſt will not fail to find the a0 
tage, and ſhell-fiſh in great variety, particularly cul 
cockles, and oyſters, 
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Among the vegetable productions of this country, 
' trees claim a Principal place; for here are foreſts 


e their grain, and apparent durability, render them 
1 any kind of building, and indeed for every other 
pole except maſts, for which, as I have already 
erved, * too hard and too heavy; there is 
ig particular which, when we were upon the coaſt, 
rendered conſpicuous by a ſcarlet flower, that ſeem- 
to be a compendage of many fibres; it is about as 
ve a5 an oak, and the wood is exceedingly hard and 
, and excellently adapted to the uſe of the mill- 
ght; there is another which grows in the ſwamps, 
wrkably tall and ſtraight, thick enough to make 
(s for veſſels of any ſize, and, if a judgment may 
formed by the direQion of its grain, very tough, 
s, which, as has been before remarked, our Car- 
ner thought to reſemble the pitch- pine, may pro- 
y be lightened by tapping, and it will then make 
fineſt maſts in the world ; it has a leaf not unlike 
ev, and bears berries in ſmall bunches. 
reat part of this country is covered with a luxuri- 
rerdure 3 and our natural hiſtorians were gratified 
the novelty, if not the variety of the plants. Sow- 
le, garden night-ſhade, one ot two kinds of graſs, 
lame as in England, and two or three kinds of fern, 
thoſe of the Weſt Indies, with a few of the plants 
| are to be found in almoſt every part of the world, 
e all, out of about four hundred ſpecies, that have 
eto been deſcribed by any botaniſts, or had been 
elle where during the courſe of this voyage, except 
thye or fix which had been gathered at Terra del 
" 4 | 
8! catable vegetables there are but few; our peo- 
indeed, who had been long at fea, eat with equal 
lure and advantage of wild celery, and a kind of 
ts, which grew in great abundance upon all parts 
be ſez ſhore. We alſo, once or twice, met with a 
it ike what the country people in England call 
bs quarters, or Fathen, which we boiled inſtead of 
us; and once we had the good fortune to find a 
lage · tree, which afforded us a delicious meal; and, 
| R 4 | except 
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aft extent, full of the ſtraighteſt, the cleaneſt, and Tree, 
largeſt timber. trees that we had ever ſeen ; their plaats, &. 


N 
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| vous. except the fern-root, and one other vegetable, N 


0 , unknown in Europe, and which, though eaten 

| natives, was extremely diſagreeable — us, a 
no other vegetable production that was fit for {ay 
among thoſe that appeared to be the wild product 
the country; and we could find but three eſly 
plants among thoſe which are raiſed by cultivaing 
yams, ſweet potatoes, and coccos. Of the yanywy 
potatoes there are plantations conſiſting of many un 
and I believe that any ſhip which ſhould happen u 
here in the autumn, when they are dug up, might; 
chaſe them in any quantity. 
Gourds are alſo cultivated by the natives of this gu 
the fruit of which furniſhes them with veſſels for w 
ous uſes, We alſo found here the Chineſe paperq 
berry-tree, the ſame as that of which the inhabuy 
of the South Sea iſlands make their cloth; but iti 
fcarce, that though the new Zealanders alſo muy 
cloth of ir, they have not enough for any other pur 
than to wear as an ornament in the holes which 
make in their ears, as I have obſerved before, 
But among all the trees, ſhrubs, and plants « th 
country, there is not one that produces fruit, exe 
a berry which has neither ſweetneſs nor flavor, an 
which none but the boys took pains to gather, hou 
be honoured with that appellation. There b, 
ver, a plant that ſerves the inhabitants inſtead of bu 
and flax, which excels all that are put to the ſame 
poſes in other countries: of this plant there are i 
forts ; the leaves of both reſemble thoſe of flags, | 
the flowers are ſmaller, and their cluſters more ou 
Tous ; in one kind they are yellow, and in the d 
a deep red. Of the leaves of theſe plants, with & 
little preparation, they make all their common ape 
rel; and of theſe they make alſo their rings, ina 
and cordage for every purpoſe, which are ſo mi 
ſtronger than any thing we can make with hemp, l 
they will not bear a compariſon, From the ſame pit 
by another preparation, they draw long flender fi 
which ſhine like ſilk, and are as white as ſnow; 
theſe, which are alſo ſurprizingly ſtrong, the lt 
clothes are made; and of the leaves, without any oF 
preparation than ſplitting them into proper bed 
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, 
ts; ſome of which, as I hay 
ap enormous Ge. | 
A plant, which with ſuch advantage might be ap- 
lied to ſo many uſeful and important purpoſes, would 
mainly be a great acquiſition to England, where it 
ould probably thrive with very little trouble, as it 
ems to be hardy, and to affect no particular ſoil ; 
ing found equally in hill and valley; in the drieſt 
ould, and the deepeſt bogs : the bog, however, it 
ems rather to prefer, as near ſuch places we obſerved 
to be larger than elſewhere. 

[ have * obſerved, that we found great plenty 
iron ſand in Mercury Bay, and therefore that iron 
e is undoubtedly to be found at no great diſtance. 
to other 4 we had ſcarcely knowledge enough 
the country for conjeQure. 

If the ſettling of this country ſhould ever be thought 
object worthy the attention of Great Britain, the 
ſt place for eſtabliſhing a colony would be either on 
te banks of the Thames, or in the country border- 
js on the Bay of Iſlands, In either place there would 

the advantage of an excellent harbour; and, b 
jeans of the river, ſettlements might be extended, 
dd 8 communication eſtabliſhed with the inland parts 
the country: veſſels might be built of the fine time 
rwhich abounds in theſe parts, at very little trou- 
e and expence, fit for ſuch à navigation as would 
ſwer the purpoſe. : I cannot indeed exaQly aſſign 
edepth of water which a veſſel intended to navigate 
ls river, even as far up as I went with the boat, 
jould draw, becauſe this depends upon the depth 
water that is upon the bar, or flats, which lie be- 

re the narrow part of the river, for I had no oppor- 
iy to make myſelf acquainted with them; but 
am of opinion, that a veſſel which ſhould draw 
dt more than twelve feet would perfectly anſwer the 


When we firſt arrived upon the coaſt of this coun- 
, we imagined it to be much better peopled than we 
terwards found it, concluding that the inland parts 
ere populous from the ſmoke that we ſaw at a con- 


leradle diſtance from the ſhore ; and perhaps that 
may 


nd tying the ſtrips together, they make their fiſhing 1770. 
j before remarked, are March. 


March hind Poverty Bay, and the Bay of P tenty, Where the 
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may really be the caſe with reſpe& to the country he, 


inhabitants appeared to be more numerous then 
other places. But we had reaſon to believe, that 5 
general, no part of the country but the fea coaft i; Y 
habited; and even there we found the people by 
thinly ſcattered, all the weftern coaſt from Cape Il 
ria Van Diemen to Mount Egmont being totally &. 
ſolate; ſo that upon the whole the number of inbab. 
tants bears no proportion to the extent of Country, 


IX. 


CRP; 


A Deſcription of the Inbabitants, their Hubitating 
Apparel, Ornaments, Fozd, Cookery, and Manner o 


Life. | 


ME ſtature of the men in general is equal u 
largeſt of thoſe in Europe: they are ſtout, wl 
limbed, and fleſhy ; but not fat, like the lazy an 
luxurious inhabitants of the iſlands in the South Sex; 
they are alſo exceedingly vigorous and active, and hy 
an adroitneſs, and manual dexterity in an uncommon 
degree, which are difcovered in whatever they co. 
have ſeen the ſtrokes of fifteen paddles on a fide in out 
of their canoes made with incredible quickneſs, an 
yet with ſuch minute exaQneſs of time, that all the 
rowers ſeemed to be aQtuated by one common fo 
Their colour in general is brown; but in few deepe 
than that of a Spaniard, who has been expoſed to the 
ſun ; in many not fo deep. The women have not 
feminine delicacy in their appearance, but their voi 
is remarkably ſoft; and by that, the dreſs of be 
ſexes being the ſame, they are principally diſtingui 
ed: they have, however, like the women of othe 
countries, more airy cheerfulneſs, and a greater fo 
of animal ſpirits, than the other ſex, Their hal 
both of the head and beard, is black: and their teeli 


extremely regular, and as white as ivory: the feat, u. 
of both ſexes are good; they ſeem to enjoy hy w 
health, and we faw many who appeared to be c hi, 
great age, The diſpoſitions both of ihe men and Wl if t 
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amen ſeemed to de mild and gentle; they treat each 
ber with the tendereſt affeQion, but are implacable 
wards their enemies, to whom, as I have before ob- 
ned, they never give quarter, It may perhaps, at 
ſ ſeem ſtrange, that where there is ſo little to be 


ery little diſtrict of a country inhabited by people fo 
ild and. placid, ſhould be at enmity with all the reſt. 
ut poſſibly more is to be gained by victory among 
ce people than at firſt appears, and they may be 
ompted to mutual hoſtilities by motives which no 
nee of friendſhip or affection is able to reſiſt, It ap- 
rs, by the account that has already been given of 
that their principal food is fiſh, which can on- 
be procured upon the ſea-coaſt ; and there, in fuf- 
ent quantities, only at certain times; the tribes, 
refore, who live inland, if any ſuch there are, and 
nthoſe upon the coaſt, muſt be frequently in dan- 
of periſhing by famine. Their country produces 
ther ſheep, nor goats, nor hogs, nor cattle; tame 
k they have none, nor w art by which thoſe that 
widcan be caught in ſufficient plenty to ſerve as 
prion, If there are any whoſe ſituation cuts them 
from a ſupp of fiſh, the only ſuccedaneum of all 
er animal food, except dogs, they have nothing to 
port life, but the vegetables that have already been 
tioned, of which the chief are fern root, yams, 
, and potatoes; when by accident theſe fail, the 
& muſt be dreadful ; and even among the inha- 
kts of the coaſt, many tribes muſt frequently be 
ed to nearly the ſame ſituation, either by the fat- 
of their plantations, or the deficiency of their dry 
k, during the ſeaſon when but few fiſh are to be 
git, Theſe conſiderations will enable us to account, 
only for the perpetual danger in which the people 
0 inhabit this country appear to live, by the care 
u they take to fortify every village, but for the 
g practice of eating thoſe who are killed in battle; 
the hunger of him who is preſſed by famine to 
will abſorb every feeling, and every ſentiment 
h would reſtrain him from allaying it with the bo- 
if his adverſary. It may however be remarked, 
i this account of the origin of fo horrid a prac- 
tice 


xt by victory, there ſhould fo often be war; and that 
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R the neceſlity that produced it: after the praQlice 


* 


fleſh, whatever it may be in itſelf, is relatively aj 


trom the guilt of the fact, than its natural effect; u 


pare a human body for a meal, that they can ui 
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tice is true, the miſchief does by no means end 9. 


been once begun on one fide by hunger, it will 6 
rally be adopted an the other by revenge. Nor is 
all, for though it may be pretended, by ſome who i 
to appear ſpeculative and philoſophical, that whey 
the dead body of an enemy be eaten or buried, i; 
itſelf a matter perfectly indifferent; as it is, wheth 
the breaſts and thighs of a woman ſhould be corn 
or naked; and that prejudice and habit only make g 
ſhudder at the violation of cuſtom in one inſtance, y 
bluſh at it in the other; yet, leaving this as a point 
doubtful diſputation, to be diſcuſſed at leiſure, it my 
ſafely be affirmed, that the practice of eating hum 


its conſequences, moſt pernicious ; tending maniſel 
to eradicate a principle which is the chief ſecurity 
human life, and more frequently reſtrains the hand 
murder than the ſenſe of duty, or even the fearofp 
niſhment. 

Among thoſe who are accuſtomed to eat the du 
death muſt have loſt much of its horror; and whe 
there is little horror at the ſight of death, there u 
not be much repugnance to kill. A ſenſe of duty, a 
tear of puniſhment, may be more eaſily ſurmounte 
than the feelings of Nature, or thoſe which have bee 
engrafted by Nature by early prejudice and uin 
rupted cuſtom. The horror of the murderer ariſes 


he who has familiariſed the effect, will conſequeal 
loſe much of the horror. By our laws, and our rely 
on, murder and theft incur the ſame puniſhment, x 
in this world and the next; yet, of the multitude 
would deliberately ſteal, there are but very few v 
would deliberately kill, even to procure much grel 
advantage. But there is the flrongeſt reaſon to! 
lieve, that thoſe who have been ſo accuſtomed tof 


little feeling cut up a dead man, as our cook- micht 
vide a dead rabbit for a fricaſſee, would feel #5 It 
horror in committing à murder as in picking a pock 
and conſequently would take away life with 3s ff 


compunCtion as property; ſo that men, under 
curcumſtanc 
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cumſtances, would be made murderers by the {light 
emptations that now make them thieves. If any man 
wubts whether this reaſoning is concluſive, let him aſk 
-nſelf whether, in his own opinion, he ſhould not be 
fer with a man in whom the horror of deſtroying life 
\ ſtrong, whether, in conſequence of natural inſtin& 
aubdued, or of early prejudice, which has nearly an 
val influence, than in the power of a man who under 
iy temptation to murder him would be reſtrained only 
| q conſiderations of intereſt; for to theſe all motives of 
uty may be reduced, as they muſt terminate either in 
ope of good, or fear of evil. 
The ſituation and circumſtances, however, of theſe 
or people, as well as their temper, are favourable 
> thoſe who ſhall ſettle as a colony among them. 
heir ſituation ſets them in need of protection, and 
cir temper renders it eaſy to attach them by kind- 
; and whatever may be ſaid in favour of a ſavage 
ſe, among people who live in luxurious idleneſs upon 
e bounty of Nature, civilization would certainly be a 
efing io thoſe whom her parſimony ſcarcely furniſhes 
ith the bread of life, and who are perpetually deſtroy- 
geach other by violence, as the only alternative of 
riſhing by hunger. | 
But theſe people, from whatever cauſe, being inured 
wir, and by habit conſidering every ſtranger as an 
y, were always diſpoſed to attack us when they 
e not intimidated by our manifeſt ſuperiority, At 
|, they had no notion of any ſuperiority but num- 
5; and when this was on their ſide, they conſidered 
| our expreſſions of kindneſs as the artifices of fear 
0d cunning, to circumvent them, and preſerve our- 
hes: but 'when we are once convinced of our 
wer, after having provoked us to the uſe of our 
E-arms, though loaded only with ſmall ſhot, and 
our clemency, by our forbearing to make uſe of 
apons ſo dreadtul except in our defence, they be- 
eat once friendly, and even affectionate, placing 
us the moſt unbounded confidence, and doing every 
ng which could incite us to put equal confidence 
them. It is alſo remarkable, that when an inter- 
urſe was once eſtabliſhed between us, they were 
| | very 
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very rarely detected in any act of diſhoneſty, 
Ne ry dd while they conſidered us as we ay: 
came upon their coaſt only to make an advantage 
them, they did not ſcruple by any means to make 2 
advantage of us; and would, therefore, when the 
had received the price of any thing they had offered i 
fell, pack up both the purchaſe and the purchaſe-mone 
with all poſſible compoſure, as ſo much lawful plung 
from the people who had no-view but to plunder them, 
I have obſerved that our friends in the South Se, 
had not even the idea of indecency, with reſpe& u 
any object or any action; but this was by no mean 
che caſe with the inhabitants of New Zealand, 
whoſe carriage and converſation there was as muc 
modeſt reſerve and decorum with reſpe& to actions 
which yet in their opinion were not criminal, as ar 
to be found among the politeſt people in Europe, Th 
women were not impregnable ; but the terms and 
manner of compliance were as decent as thoſe in mar 
riage among us, and-according to their notions, thi 


agreement was as innocent. When any of our peo the 
ple made an overture to any af their young women 0 
he was given to underſtand that the conſent of he 

friends was neceſſary, and by the influence of a fl 


per preſent, it was generally obtained; but when theſe 
preliminaries are ſeuled, it was alſo neceſſary to irea 
the wife for a night, with the ſame delicacy that is here 
required by the wife ſor liſe, and the lover who pre 
ſumed to take any liberties by which this was violaed 
was ſure to be diſappointed. 
One of our gentlemen having made his addreſſes tc 
a family of the better ſort, received an anſwer, which 
tranſlated into our language, according to the mod 
and ſpirit of it, as well as the letter, would have bee 
exactly in theſe terms: Any of theſe young ka 
dies will think themſelves honoured by your addrel 
ſes, but you muſt firſt make me a ſuitable preſent, anc 
you muſt then come and ſleep with us on ſhore, fo 
day-light muſt by no means be a witneſs of what pall 
between you.” ; 
have already obſerved, that in perſonal cleanline 


they are not quite equal to our friends at Otaheite; 
3 | ö becaule, 
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decuuſe, not having the advantage of ſo warm a cli- 
mate, they do not fo often go into the water; but the 
vol diſguſtfull thing about them is the oil, with 
which, like the Mariders, they anoint their hair: it is 
certainly the fat either of fiſh or of birds, melted 
down, und though the better fort have it freſh, their 
"feriars'oſe that Which is rancid, and conſequently are 
Yoſt as diſagreeable to the ſmell as a Hottentot; nei- 
ther are their heads free from vermin, though we ob- 
emed that they were furniſhed with -combs, both of 
ne and wood: theſe combs are ſometimes worn 
ſuck upriglit in the hair as an ornament, a faſhion 
which at preſent prevails among the ladies of Eng- 
and. The men generally wear their beards ſhort, 

| their hair tied upon the crown of the head in a 
bunch, in which they ſtick the feathers of various 
tir, in different manners, according to their fan- 
es; ſometimes one is placed on each fide of the 
nples, pointing forwards, which we thought made 
very diſagreeable appearance. 'The women wear 
their hair ſometimes - cropped "ſhort, and ſometimes 
flowing over their ſhoulders. 

The bodies of both ſexes are marked with the 
black ſtains ' called . Amoco, by the fame method 
that is uſed at Otaheite, and called Tattowing ; but 
the men are more'marked, and the women leſs. The 
women in general ſtain no part of their bodies but the 
pe, though ſometimes they are marked with ſmall 
black patches on other parts: the men, on the con- 
fary, ſeem to add ſomething every year to the orna- 
ments of the laft, ſo that ſome of them, who appeared 
whe of an advanced age, were almoſt covered from 
dead to foot. Beſides the Amoco, they have marks 
mpreſſed by a method unknown to us, of a very ex- 
ordinary kind: they are furrows of about a line deep 
nd a line broad, ſuch as appear upon the bark of a 
ee v hich has been cut through, after a year's growth: 
lhe edges of theſe furrows are afterwards indented b 
e lame method, and being perfectly black, they 
ike a moſt frightful appearance. The faces of the 
da men are almoſt: covered with theſe marks; thoſe who 
are young, black only their lips like the women: when 
ey ate ſome w Hat older, they have generally a black 
| patch 
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they were impreſſed. The marks upon the face i 


ed, but painted, for as I have before obſerved, the 


will cub off; ſo that the tranſgreſſions of ſuch of 0 
people as were guilty of raviſhing a kiſs from theſe bloan 


mats, which we ſometimes ſee lying in a paſſage. 


to the end of this ſtring is faſtened a bodkin of bon 
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patch upon one cheek, and over one eye, and ſo b 
ceed gradually, that they may grow old and * 
able together: but though we could not but dec 
guſted with the horrid deformity which theſe ſtains a, 
turrows produced in the“ human face divine » L. 
cauld not but admire the dexterity and art with whic 


general are ſpirals, which are drawn with great nicey 
and even elegance, thoſe on one ſide exaQly corre 
ponding with thoſe on the other: the marks on t 
body ſomewhat reſemble the foliage in old chaſed o 
naments, and the convolutions of fillagree work; b 
in theſe they have ſuch a luxuriance of fancy, that 
an hundred, which at firſt fight appeared to be exad 
the fame, no two were, upon. a cloſe examination 
found to be alike, We obſerved, that the quantity a 
form of theſe marks were different in different par 
of the coaſt, and that as the principal ſeat of them 
Qtaheite was the, breech, in New Zealand it was ſome 
times the only part which was free, and in general x 
leſs diſtinguiſhed than any other. | 

The ſkins of theſe people, however, are not only d 


ſmear their bodies with red oker, ſome rubbing it « 
dry, and ſome applying it .in large patches mixed wit 
oil, which is always wet, and which the leaſt touc 


ing beauties, were molt legibly written upon their face 

The dreſs of a New Zealander is certainly, to a ſtr: 
ger at firſt ſight, the moſt uncouth that can be im 
gined. It is made of the leaves of the flag, which b 
been deſcribed among the vegetable productions of th 
country: theſe leaves are ſplit into three or four (| 
and the ſlips, when they are dry, interwoven with eac 
other into a kind of ſtuff between netting and clot 
with all the ends, which are eight or nine inches long 
banging out on the upper ſide, like the ſhag or thrum 


this cloth, if cloth it may be called, two pieces KY 
for a compleat dreſs z one of them is tied over hel 
ſhoulders with a ſtring, and reaches as low as the kjees 


whic 
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which is eaſily paſſed thraugh any two parts of this up- 

ment, ſo as to tack them together ; the other 
pere is wrapped round the waiſt, and reaches nearly 
o the ground: the lower garment, however, is worn 
by the men only upon particular occaſions ; but they 
vear a belt, to which a ſtring is faſtened, for a very 
ſngular uſe. The inhabitants of the South Sea iſlands 
ſit up the prepuce fo as to prevent it from covering the 
glans of the penis, but theſe people, on the contrary, 
bring the prepuce .over the glans, and to prevent it 
tom being drawn back by contraction of the part, they 
fe the ſtring which hangs from the girdle round the end 
of it The glans indeed ſeemed to be the only part of 
heir body which they were ſolicitous to conceal, for 
hey frequently threw off all their dreſs but the belt and 
fring, with the moſt careleſs indifference, but ſhewed 
manifeſt ſigns of confuſion, when, to gratify our curio- 
ſiy, they were requeſted to untie the ſtring, and never 
donſented but with the utmoſt reluQance and ſhame. 
When they have only their upper garment on, and ſit 
upon their hams, they bear ſome reſemblance to a 
thatched houſe ; but this covering, though it is ugly, is 
well zapted to the uſe of thoſe who frequently ſleep in 
the open air, without any other ſhelter from the rain. 

But beſides this coarſe ſhag or thatch, they have two 
forts of cloth, which have an even ſurface, and are very 
meeniouſly made, in the ſame manner with that manu- 
aured by the inhabitants of South America, ſome of 
lich we procured at Rio-de Janeiro. One ſort is as 
warſe as our coarſeſt canvas, and ſomeu hat reſembles 
tin the manner of laying the threads, but it is ten 
limes as ſtrong : the other is formed by many threads 
hing very cloſe one way, and a few croſſing them the 
Aber, ſo as to bind them together; but theſe are about 
uf an inch aſunder, ſomewhat like the round pieces 
pi cane matting which are ſometimes placed under the 
lſhes upon a table, This is frequently ſtriped, and 
as had a pretty appearance; for it is compoſed of 
e fibres of the ſame plant, which are prepared ſo as 


te of the cloth, generally about five feet long, and 
Jour broad, acroſs which the long threads, which lit 
Fol. II. 8 cloſe 


ſhine like filk. It is made in a kind of frame of the 
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be a very tedious operation. 
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cloſe together, or wrap, are trained, and the 


N 


threads, or woof, are worked in by hand, which m 
To both theſe kinds of cloth they work border, 


different colours, in ſtitches, ſomewhat like carpetin 
or rather like thoſe uſed in the ſamplers which gr 
work at ſchool. Theſe borders are of various pattern 
and wrought with a neatneſs, and even an elegan; 
which, conſidering they have no needle, is ſurprizing 
but the great pride of their dreſs conſiſts in the furt 
their dogs, which they uſe with ſuch œconomy, t 
they cut it into ſtripes, and ſew them upon their cu 
at a diſtance from each other, which is a ſtrong pro 
that dogs are not plenty among them; theſe ſtripes 
alſo of different colours, and diſpoſed ſo as to produce 
pleaſing effect. We ſaw ſome dreſſes that were adorn 
with feathers inſtead of fur, but theſe were not con 
mon; and we ſaw one that was intirely covered with 
red feathers of the parrot. 

The dreſs of the man who was killed, when we 
went aſhore in Poverty Bay's has been deſcribed already 
but we ſaw the ſame dreſs only once more during oy 


ſtay 1 the coaſt, and that was in Queen Charlotte 
Sound. 


The women, contrary to the cuſtom of the ſex | 
general, ſeemed to affect dreſs rather leſs than th 
men : their hair, which, as I have obſerved before, 
generally cropt ſhort, is never tied upon the top of th 
head when it is ſuffered to be long, nor is it ever ado 
ed with feathers. Their garments were made of ! 
ſame materials, and in the ſame form, as thoſe of it 
other ſex, but the lower one was always bound | 
round them, except when they went into the water | 
catch lobſters, and then they took great care not to 
ſeen by the men. Some of us happening one dj 
land upon a ſmall iſl2nd in Tolaga Bay, we ſurprit 
ſeveral of them at this employment; and the cha 
Diana, with her nymphs, could not have diſcovere 
more confuſion and diſtreſs at the ſight of AQzon, tis 
theſe women expreſſed upon our approach. Some 
them hid themſelves among the rocks, and the t 
erouched down in the ſea till they had made themſely 

a girdle and apron of ſuch weeds as they could fin 
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loben they came out, even with this veil, we could 
rceive that their modeſty ſuffered much pain by'our 
ence, The girdle and apron which they wear in 
mon have been mentioned before. 
doch ſexes bore their. ears, and by ſtretching them, 
holes become large enough to admit a finger at 
In theſe holes they wear ornaments of various 
ad, cloth, feathers, bones of large birds, and even 
times a ſtick of wood; and to theſe receptacles of 
y they generally applied the nails which we gave 
and every thing which it was poſſible they could 
atzin, The women ſometimes thruſt through them 
down of the albatroſs, which is as white as ſnow, 
| which, ſpreading before and behind the hole in a 
nch almoſt as big as the fiſt, makes a very ſingular, 
| however ſtrange it may be thought, not a diſagree- 
e appearance. Beſides the ornaments that are thruſt 
gg the holes of the ears, many others are ſuſpended 
them by ſtrings ; ſuch as chiſels or bodkins made of 
n tale, upon which they ſet a high value, the nails 
| teeth of their deceaſed relations, the teeth of dogs, 
l enery thing elſe that they can get, which they think 
her curious or valuable. The women alſo wear brace- 
$ and anclets, made of the bones of birds, ſhells, or 
other ſubſtances which they can perforate and ſtring 
na thread. The men had ſometimes hanging to a 
ng which went round the neck, a piece of green 
or whalebone, ſomewhat in the ſhape of a tongue, 
Ih the rude figure of a man carved upon it; and upon 
$ ornarnent they ſet a, high value. In one inſtance, 
law the griſtle that divides the noſtrils, and called 
matomiſts, the ſeptum naſi, perforated, and a feather 
It through the hole, which projected on each ſide 
the cheeks : it is probable that this frightful ſingu- 
vas intended as an ornament, but of the many 
e we ſaw, we never obſerved it in any other, nor 


F 1 that might occaſionally ſerve for ſuch 
poſe. 


gamong them, being ſcarcely equal, except in ſize, 
n Engliſh dog-kennel : they are ſeldom more than 
Filten or twenty feet long, eight or ten broad, and 
S 2 five 
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eir houſes are the moſt inartificially made of any Houſes. 
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1770 five or ſix high, from the pole that runs from one 
Mart. to the other, and forms the ridge, to the ground: f 
traming is of wood, generally ſlender ſticks, and bo 
walls and roof conſiſt of dry graſs and hay, which, ; 
muſt be confeſſed, is very tightly put together; 2 
ſome are alſo lined with the bark of trees, ſo thatin a 
weather they muſt afford a very comfortable retre, 
The roof is ſloping, like thoſe of our barns, ang | 
door is at one end, juſt high enough to admit a mz 
creeping upon his hands and knees: near the door i; 
ſquare hole, which ſerves the double office of winds 
and chimney, for the fire-place is at the end, nearly; 
the middle 7 the two ſides: in ſome conſpicii 
part, and generally near the door, a plank is fixed, o 
vered with carving after their manner: this they yl 
as we do a picture, and in their eſtimation it is not: 
inferior ornament : the ſide walls and roof projed abo 
two feet beyond the walls at each end, fo as to form 
kind of porch, in which there are benches for the ac 
commodation of the family. That part of the flv 
which is allotted for the fire-place, is incloſed in a he 
low ſquare, by partitions either of wood or ſtone, 
in the middle of it the fire is kindled. The floor alo 
the inſide of the walls is thickly covered with ſtraw, a 
upon this the family ſleep. 

Furniture. The furniture and implements conſiſt of but few 
ticles, and one cheſt commonly contains them all, e 
cept their proviſion-baſkets, the gourds that hold the 
ſreſh water, and the hammers that are uſed to beat the 
fern- root, which generally ſtand without the doo 
ſome rude tools, their clothes, arms, and a few featht 
to ſtick in their hair, make the reſt of their treaſure 

Some of the better ſort, whoſe families are lat 
have three or four houſes incloſed within a court-y 
the walls of which are conſtructed of poles and hay, a 
are about ten or twelve feet high. 

When we were on ſhore in the diftri& called Tol 
we ſaw the ruins, or rather the frame of a houſe, for 
had never been finiſhed, much ſuperior in ſize to! 
that we ſaw elſewhere: it was thirty feet in lengl 

about fifteen in breadth, and twelve high: the ſides 
it were adorned with many carved planks, of a 7 
| m 
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vith in the country; but for what purpoſe it was built, 
or why it was deſerted, we could never learn. 


vindward, and ſometimes altogether neglecting even 
tat precaution, ſleeping with their women and children 
mier buſhes, with their weapons ranged round them, 
in the manner that has been already deſcribed. The 
urty conſiſting of forty or fifty, whom we ſaw at 
Mercury Bay, in a diſtrict which the natives call Opoo- 
ge, never erected the leaſt ſhelter while we ſtayed 
ere, though it ſometimes rained inceſſantly for four- 
n. twenty hours together. 


dready ; the principal, which to them is what bread 
to the inhabitants of Europe, is the roots of fern which 
grows upon the hills, and is nearly the ſame with what 
gon upon our high commons in England, and is call- 
& indifferemtly fern, bracken, or brakes. The birds 
lich ſometimes ſerve them for a feaſt, are chiefly 
penguins and albatroſſes, with a few other ſpecies that 
lur been occaſionally mentioned in this narrative. 


wier conſiſts wholly of baking and roaſting. They 
Ke nearly in the ſame manner as the inhabitants of 
de South Seas: and to the account that has been already 
Nen of their roaſting, nothing need be added, but that 
de long ſkewer, or ſpit, to which the fleſh is faſtened, 
bpaced ſloping towards the fire, by ſetting one ſtone 
anſt the bottom of it, and ſupporting it near the mid- 
ie with another, by the moving of which to a greater 
r els diftance from the end, the degree of obliquity is 
erſel or diminiſned at pleaſure. 

To the northward, as I have obſerved, there are 
Jantations of yams, ſweet potatoes, and cocoas, but 
aw no ſuch to the ſouthward; the inhabitants there- 
Ke of that part of the country muſt ſubſiſt wholly upon 


S 3 fern- 


manſhip much ſuperior to any other that we had met 1770. 


But theſe people, though in their houſes they are ſo 
nell defended from the inclemency of the weather, 
bem to be quite indifferent whether they have any 
belter at all during their excurſions. in fearch of fern- 
mots and fiſh, ſometimes ſetting up a ſmall ſhade to 
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The articles of their food have been enumerated Food. 


Having no veſſel in which water can be boiled, their cookery. 
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8 fern root and fiſh, except the ſcanty and accidental 
. ſource which they may find in ſea-fowl and dogs; wn 
: that fern and fiſh are not to be procured at all ſeaſons, 
the year, even at the ſea-ſide, and upon the neighbay 
ing hills, is manifeſt from the ſtores of both that y 
ſaw laid up dry, and the reluctance which ſome of the 
expreſſed at ſelling any part of them to us when y 
offered to purchaſe them, at leaſt the fiſh, for & 
ſtores : and this particular ſeems to confirm my opini 
that this country ſearcely ſuſtains the preſent number, 
its inhabitants, who are urged to perpetual hoſtilitics| 
hunger, which naturally prompted them to eat the de 
bodies of thoſe who were ſlam in the conteſt. 
Water is their univerſal and only liquor, as far 
we could diſcover ; and if they have really no means 
intoxication, they are, in this particular, happy b. 
yond any other people that we have yet ſeen or he 
of. | 
As there is, perhaps, no ſource of diſeaſe, either c 
tical or chronic, but intemperance and inaQivity, 
cannot be thought ſtrange that theſe people enjoy pe 
fet and uninterrupted health. In all our viſit 
their towns, where young and old, men and won 
crowded about us, prompted by the ſame curioſity i 
carried us to look at them, we never ſaw a ſingle perk 
who appeared to have any bodily complaint; n 
among. the numbers that we have ſeen naked, did 
once perceive the ſlighteſt eruption upon the ſkin, 
any marks that an eruption had left behind. At 
indeed, obſerving that ſome of them, when they cu 
off to us, were marked in patches with a white flow 
appearance upon different parts of their bodies, 
thought that they were leprous, or highly ſcorbuti 
but, upon examination, we found that theſe m 
were owing to their having been wetted by the ſpte) 
the ſea in their paſſage, which, when it was dried a 
left the ſalts behind it in a fine white powder. 
Another proof of health, which we have mentiot 
upon a former occaſion, is the facility with which! 
wounds healed that had left ſcars behind them, andt 
we ſaw in a recent ſtate; when we ſaw the man v 
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been ſhot with a muſket-ball through the fleſhy 


and in ſo fair a way of being perfectly healed, that 
had not known that no application had been made to 
\ | ſhould certainly have inquired, with a very inter- 
« curioſity, after the vulnery herbs and ſurgical art 
the country. | 
A farther proof that human nature is here untainted 
th diſeaſe, is the great number of old men that we 
% many of whom, by the loſs of their hair and 
zh, appeared to be very ancient, yet none of them 
xe decrepit 3 and though not equal to the young in 
uſcular ſtrength, were not a whit behind them in 
kerfulneſs and vivacity. 


CHAP. 24 


the Canoes and Navigation of the Inbabitants of 
New Zealand; their Tillage, Weapons, and Muſic ; 
Gnernment, Religion, and Language: With ſome 
Ruſons againſt the Exiſtence of a Soutbern Continent. 


| more than in their canoes ; they are long and 
dw, and in ſhape very much reſemble a New-En- 
a whale-boat 3 the larger fort ſeem to be built 
tefly for war, and will carry from forty to eighty or 
hundred armed men: we meaſured one which la 
vre at Tolaga, ſhe was ſixty-eight feet and an half 
g, five feet broad, and three feet and an half deep; 
bottom was ſharp, with ſtraight ſides like a wedge, 
x conſiſted of three lengths, hollowed out to about 
inches, or an inch and an half thick, and well faſ- 
hed together with ſtrong plaiting ; each ſide conſiſted 
one entire plank, ſixty- three feet long, ten or twelve 
ies broad, and about an inch and quarter thick, and 
le were fitted and laſhed to the bottom part with great 
werity and ſtrength. A conſiderable number of 
nuts were laid from gunwale to gunwale, to which 
were ſecurely laſhed on each fide, as a ſtrengthen- 


sto the boat. The ornament at the head aj 
ve 


on 
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rt of his arm, his wound ſeemed to be ſo well digeſt- Nach. 


HE ingenuity of theſe people appears in nothing Canoes, 


| 
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— And an half high; the ornament at the ſtern was fix 


in the likeneſs of any thing that is known on our ſided 
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upon the end, as the ſtern-poſt of a ſhip is upon her bet 
and was about fourteen feet high, two feet broad, 
an inch and an half thick: they both conſiſted of boars 
of carved work, of which the deſign was much bets 
than the execution. All their canoes, except a few y 
Opoorage or Mercury Bay, which were of one pi 
and hollowed by fire, are built after this plan, andf 
are leſs than twenty feet long: ſome of the ſmaller { 
have out-riggers, arid ſometimes two of them are joine 
together, but this is not common. The carving ua 
the ſtern and head ornaments of the inferior boats, whi 
ſeem to be intended wholly for fiſhing, conſiſts of i 
figure of a man, with a face as ugly as can be conceim 
and a monſtrous tongue thruſt out of the mouth, vil 
the white ſhells of ſea-ears ſtuck in for the eyes. By 
the canoes of the ſuperior kind , which ſeem to} 
their men of war, are magnificently adorned with op 
work, and covered with looſe fringes of black feathe 
which had a moſt elegant appearance: the gunwd 
boards were alſo frequently carved in a groteſque taſk 
and adorned with tufts of white feathers placed upon 
black ground. Of viſible objects that are whol neu 
no verbal deſcription can convey a juſt idea, but in pre 
portion as they reſemble ſome that are already know 
to which the mind of the reader muſt be referred; ti 
carving of theſe people being of a ſingular kind, and nd 


the ocean, either © in the heaven above, or int 
% earth beneath, or in the waters that are under th 
<a 2 | 

The paddles are ſmall, light, and neatly made; 
blade is of an oval ſhape, or rather of a ſhape reſemblin 
a large leaf, 3 at the bottom, broadeſt in the mi 
dle, and gradually loſing itſelf in the ſhaft, the whe 
length being about ſix feet, of which the ſhaft or loc 
including the handle, is four, and the blade two. Þ 
the help of theſe oars they puſh on their boats . 
amazing velocity. | | Ty 


See plate, Vol. II. page 164. 
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ner otherwiſe than before the wind: the fail is of net- 
r or mat, which is ſet up between two poles that are 

und upright upon each gunwale, and ſerve both for 
s and yards: two ropes: anſwered the purpoſe of 
| heets, = were conſequently faſtened above to the top 
feach pole. But clumſy and inconvenient as this ap- 
aratus is, they make good way before the wind, and 
e ſteered by two men who ſit in the ſtern, with each 
paddle in his hand for that purpoſe. | 


ull now give ſome account of their tools; they have 
hes, axes, and chiſels,' which ſerve them alſo as au- 
rs for boring of holes: as they have no metal, their 
hes and axes are made of a hard black ſtone, or of a 
reen talc, which is not only hard but tough; and 
heir chiſels of human bone, or ſmall fragments of 
ther, which they chip off from a block in ſharp an- 
war pieces like a gun-flint. Their axes they value 
bore all that they poſſeſs, and never would part with 
x of them for any thing that we could give: I once 
ered one of the beſt axes I had in the ſhip, beſides a 
umber of other things, for one of them, but the 
mer would not ſell it; from which I conclude that 
ad ones are ſcarce among them. Their ſmall tools 
jaſper, which are uſed in finiſhing their niceſt 
ok, they uſe till they are blunt, and then, as they 
we no means of ſharpening them, throw them away, 
Ne had given the people at Folaga a piece of glals, 
lin a ſhort time they found means to drill a hole 
rough it, in order to hang it round the neck as an 
nent by a thread; and we imagine the tool muſt 
we been a piece of this. jaſper. How they bring 
heir large tools firſt to an edge, and ſharpen the wea- 
| which they call Patoo-Patoo, we could not cer- 
unly learn; but probably it is by bruiſing the ſame 
bltance to powder, and with this grinding two pieces 
inſt each other. 


normous ſize, have been mentioned already: one of 
teſe ſeems to be the joint work of a whole town, and 
luppoſe it to be the joint property alſo: the other 
Kt, which is circular, and extended by two or three 
hoops, 


In failing they are not expert, having no art of go- 1770. 
—— 


Having faid thus much of their warkmanſhip, 1 Tools, 


Their nets, particularly their ſeine, which is of an Nets, 
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WY bone or ſhell, and in general are ill made. Ion 


Tillage. 


Weapons. 


| ſmall hillock, ranged in a regular quincunx by ling 


than a long narrow ſtake ſharpened to an edge at 
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hoops, has been particularly deſcribed, as well a; þ, 
manner of baiting and uſing it. Their hooks are g 


ceive the fiſh when it is caught, and to hold ths 
other proviſions, they have baſkets of various kind; xy 
dimenſions very neatly made of wicker work. 

They excel in tillage, as might naturally be expeg 
ed where the perſon that ſows is to eat the prody 
and where there is ſo little beſides that can be eater 
when we firſt came to TEGApoo, a diſtrict beten 
Poverty Bay and Eaſt Cape, their crops were juſt a 
vered, and had not yet begun to ſprout; the mod 
was as ſmooth as in a garden, and every root had it 


which with the pegs were ſtil] remaining in the fi 
We had not an opportunity to ſee any of the huſband 
men work, but we ſaw what ferves them at once fi 
ſpade and plough : this inſtrument is nothing mt 


end, with a ſhort piece faſtened tranſverſely at a | 
diſtance above it, for the convenience of prefling i 
down with the foot. With this they turn up pieces 
ground ſix or ſeven acres in extent, though it is nd 
more than three inches broad; but as the foil is lig 
and ſandy, it makes little reſiſtance. 

Tillage, weaving, and other arts of peace, ſeem 
be beſt known and moſt practiſed in the northern pa 
of this country; for there is little appearance of any « 
them in the ſouth : but the arts of war flouriſh equal 
through the whole coaſt, 

Of weapons they have no great variety, but ſuch 
they have are well fitted for deſtruction; they ha! 
ſpears, darts, battle-axes, and the Patoo-Patoo. II 
ſpear is fourteen or fifteen feet long, pointed at bot 
ends, and ſometimes headed with bone: thele 
graſped by the middle, fo that the part behind | 
lancing that before, makes a puſh more difficult to! 
parried, than that of a weapon which is held by! 
end. The dart and other weapons have been ſuffi 
ently deſcribed already; and it has alſo been remark 
that theſe people have neither ſling nor bow. Ihe 
throw the dart by hand, and ſo they do ſtones; © 


darts and ſtones are ſeldom uſed except in 4 
lle 
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ir forts. Their battles, whether in boats or on 
bore, are generally hand to hand, and the ſlaughter 
uſt conſequently be great, as a ſecond blow with any 
their weapons is unneceſſary, if the firſt takes place: 
beir truſt, however, ſeems to be principally placed in 
e Patoo-Patoo, which is faſtened to their wriſts by a 
yoog ſtrap, leſt it ſhould be wrenched from them, 
| which the principal people generally wear ſticking 
their girdles, conſidering it is a military ornament, 
nd part of their dreſs, like the poniard of the Aſiatic, 
nd the ſword of the European. They have no de- 
ive armour 3 but, beſides their weapons, the Chiefs 
ried a ſtaff of diſtinction, in the ſame manner as our 
fcers do the ſpontoon : this was generally the rib of 
whale, as white as ſnow, with many ornaments of 
d work, dog's hair, and feathers; but ſometimes 
na ſtick, about ſix feet long, adorned in the ſame 
ner, and inlaid with a ſhell like mather-of-pearl. 
hoſe who bore this mark of diſtinction were generally 
|, at leaſt paſt the middle age, and were alſo more 
ed with the Amoco than the reſt. | 
One or more perſons, thus diſtinguiſhed, always 
peared in each canoe, when they came to attack us, 
cording to the ſize of it. When they came within 
bout a cable's length of the ſhip, they uſed to ſtop, 
| the Chiefs riſing from their ſeat, put on a dreſs 
ich ſeemed appropriated to the occaſion, generally 
dog's ſkin, and holding out their decorated ſtaff, or 
weapon, directed the reſt of the people what they 
ould do. When they were at too great a diſtance to 
ach us with a lance or a ſtone, they preſumed that 
had no weapon with which we could reach them ; 
re then the defiance was given, and the werds were 
ſt univerſally the ſame, Haromai, haromai, harre 
va Patoo-Patoo oge: Come to us, come on ſhore, 
and we will kill you with our Patoo-Patoos.” While 
e were uttering theſe menaces they came gradually 
er and nearer, till they were cloſe along-ſide ; talk- 
gat intervals in a peaceable ſtrain, and anſwering 
/ queſtions that we aſked them; and at intervals re- 
wing their defiance and threats, till being encou- 
fed by our apparent timidity, they began their war- 
ng and dance, as a prelude to an attack, which al- 
ways 
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_ ways follows, and was ſometimes continued till it b. 
March. came abſolute] y neceſlary to repreſs them by firing ſome 
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ſmall ſhot ; and ſometimes ended after throwing a fer 
ſtones on board, as if content with having offered u 
an inſult which we did not dare to revenge. 

The war-dance conſiſts of a great variety of violey 
motions, and hideous contortions of the limbs, during 
which the countenance alſo performs its part: jþ 
tongue is frequently thruſt out to an incredible [engh 
and the eye-lids ſo forcibly drawn up, that the vit 
appears both above and below, as well as on each fi 
of the lid, ſo as to form a circle round it; nor is ay 
thing neglected that can render the human ſhape fright 
ful and deformed : at the ſame time they brandiſh ther 
fpears, ſhake their darts, and cleave the air with ther 
Patoo+Patoos, This horrid dance is always accom. 
panied by a ſong; it is wild indeed, but not diſagree 
able, and every ſtrain ends in a loud and deep (gh, 
which they utter in concert. In the motions of the 
dance, however horrid, there is a ſtrength, firmnek, 
and agility, which we could not but behold with a. 
miration; and in their ſong they keep time with ſud 
exactneſs, that I have often heard above an hundret 
paddles ſtruck againſt the ſides of their boats at once 
ſo as to produce but a ſingle ſound, at the diviſion af 
their muſic. | | 
A ſong not altogether unlike this, they ſometime 

fing without the dance, and as a peaceable amuſe 
ment : they have alſo other ſongs which are ſung d 
the women, whoſe voices are remarkably mellow and 
foft, and have a pleaſing and tender effect; the timen 
ſlow, and the cadence mournful ; but it is condudte 
with more taſte than could be expected among the 
poor ignorant ſavages of this half | deſolate country 
eſpecially as it appeared to-us, who were none of u 
much acquainted with muſic as a ſcience, to be ſung 
in parts; it was at leaſt ſung by many voices at tk 
ſame time. 

They have ſonorous | inſtruments, but they c 
ſcarcely be called inſtruments of muſic ; one is !h6 
ſhell, called the Triton's trumpet, with which they make 
a noiſe not unlike that which our boys ſometimes mal 


with a cow's horn: the other is a {mall wooden pipe 
reſembling 
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in this there is no more muſic than in a pea-whiſtle. , OO 


They ſeem ſenſible, indeed, that theſe inſtruments are 
ot muſical, for we never heard an attempt to ſing to 
them, or to produce with them any meaſured tones that 
re the leaſt reſemblance to a tune. 

To what has been already ſaid, of the practice of 
ating human fleſh, I ſhall only add, that in almoſt 
ery core where we landed we found freſh bones of 
men, near the place where fires had been made ; and 
that among the heads that were brought on board by 
the old man, ſome ſeemed to have falſe eyes, and or- 
Laments in their ears, as if alive. That which Mr. 
unks bought was ſold with great reluctance by the 
boſſeſſor : the head was manifeſtly that of a young per- 
on, about fourteen or fifteen years of age, and by the 
ntuſions on one fide appeared to have received many 
dent blows, and indeed a part of the bone near the 
je was wanting. Theſe appearances confirmed us in 
te opinion, that the natives of this country give no 
rter, nor take any priſoners to be killed and eaten 

1 future time, as is faid to have been a practice 
mong the Indians of Florida ;. for if priſoners had 

taken, this poor young creature, who cannot be 
wpoſed capable of making much reſiſtance, would 
xobably have been one, and we knew that he was 

led with the reſt; for the fray had happened but a 
ew days before. 

The towns, or Hippahs, of theſe people, which are 
| fortified, have been ſufficiently deſcribed already, 
| from the Bay of Plenty to Queen Charlotte's 
jound, they ſeem to be the conſtant reſidence of the 
zople; but above Poverty Bay, Hawke's Bay, Tega- 
oo, and Tolaga, we ſaw no Hippahs, but ſingle 
jules ſcattered at a diſtance from each other; yet 
pon the ſides of the hills there were ſtages of a great 
ngth, furniſhed with ſtones and darts, probably as 
areats for the people at the laſt extremity, as upon 
tle ſtages a fight may be carried on with much ad- 
tage againſt thoſe below, who may be reached with 
yet effect by darts and ſtones, which it is impoſſible 
them to throw up with equal force. And indeed 
be forts themſelves ſeem to be no farther ſerviceable, 

than 
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770. than by enabling the poſſeſſors to repreſs a ſudden 3. 
—— _ ; for as there is no ſupply of water within te 
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Goxern- 
ment. 
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it would be impoſſible to ſadain a ſiege, A con. 
ſiderable ſtock of fern-root and dry fiſh is indeed lad 
up in them, but they may be reſerved againſt ſeaſons 
of ſcarcity, and that ſuch ſeaſons there are, our obſer. 
vations left us no room to doubt; beſides, while a 
enemy ſhould be prowling in the neighbourhoog, it 
would be eaſy to ſnatch a ſupply of water from the ſide 
of the hill, though it would be impoſſible to dig up 
fern-root or catch fiſh. | 

In this diſtri, however, the people ſeemed to live 
in a ſtate of conſcious ſecurity, and to avail themſelyg 
of their advantage: their plantations were more ny. 
merous, their canoes were more decorated, and they 
had not only finer carving, but finer clothes. Thi 
part of the coaſt alſo was much the moſt populous, and 
poſſibly their apparent peace and plenty might ariſe from 
their being united under one Chief, or King ; for the 
inhabitantsof all this part of the country told us, that 
they were the ſubjects of Teratu. When they point- 
ed to the reſidence of this Prince, it was in a direc- 
tion which we thought inland, but which, when we 
_ the country better, we found to be the By « 
Plenty. 

It 4 much to be regretted, that we were obliged to 
leave this country withour knowing any thing of Te 
ratu by his name. As an Indian monarch, his tern 
tory is certainly extenſive ; he was acknowledged from 
Cape Kidnappers to the northward, and weſtward 
far as the Bay of Plenty, a length of coaſt upwards 
eighty leagues ;z and we do not yet know how much 
farther weſtward his dominions may extend: poſlibl 
the fortified towns which we ſaw in the Bay of Plent) 
may be his barrier, eſpecially as at Mercury Bay he ws 
not acknowledged, nor indeed any other ſingle Chief; 
for wherever we landed, or ſpoke with the people upon 
that coaſt, they told us that we were at but a ſmall d 
ſtance from their enemies. | 

Io the dominions of Teratu we ſaw ſeveral ſubord 
nate Chiefs, to whom great reſpect was paid, and by 
whom juſtice was probably adminiſtered ; for upon ou 


complaint to one of them, of a theft that had bee 
committec 
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ommitted on board the ſhip by a man that came with 1 — 
tim, he gave him ſeveral blows and kicks, which the ne 
other received as the chaſtiſement of authority, againſt 
wich no reſiſtance was to be made, and which he had 
, right to reſent. Whether this authority was poſ- 
x4 by appointment or inheritance we could not 
im; but we obſerved that the Chiefs, as well here 
zin other parts, were elderly men. In other parts, 
cwever, we learned that they poſſeſſed their authority 
lr inheritance. 
The little ſocieties which we found in the ſouthern 
ts ſeemed to have ſeveral things in common, parti- 
{larly their fine clothes and fiſhing nets. Their fine 
hes, which poſſibly might be the ſpoils of war, 
ne kept in a ſmall hut, which was erected for that 
poſe in the middle of the town: the nets we ſaw 
ing in almoſt every houſe, and the ſeveral parts be- 
x afterwards collected were joined together. Leſs 
xount ſeems to be made of the women here than in 
x South Sea iſlands ; ſuch at leaſt was the opinion of 
wi, who complained of it as an indignity to the 
x. We obſerved that the two fexes eat together; 
uon they divide their labour we do not certainly 
pow, I am inclined to believe that the men till the 
und, make nets, catch birds, and go out in their 
pts to fiſh 3 and that the women dig up fern roots, 
Ile lobſters and other ſhell fiſh near the beach, dreſs 
vicuals, and weave cloth: ſuch at leaſt were their 
oy ments when we had an opportunity of obſerv- 
them, which was but ſeldom ; for in general our 
yearance made a holiday wherever we went, men, 
men and children flocking round us, either to gra- 
their curioſity, or to purchaſe ſome of the valuable 
fchandize which we carried about with us, conſiſting 
vcipally of nails, paper, and broken glaſs. 
Of the religion of theſe people it cannot be ſuppoſed Religion. 
i ve could learn much; they acknowledge the in- 
of ſuperior beings, one of whom is ſupreme, 
the reſt ſubordinate ; and gave nearly the fame ac- 
nt of the origin of the world, and the production 
mankind, as our friends in Otaheite : Tupia, how- 
c ſeemed to have a much more deep and extenſive 


edge of theſe ſubjects than any of the people 


here ; 
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— ſure of a numerous audience, who liſtened in profoun 
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here; and whenever he was diſpoſed to inſtru the 
which he ſometimes did in a long diſcourſe, he y, 


filence, with ſuch reverence and attention, that v 
could not but wiſh them a better teacher, 

What homage they pay to the deities they acknoy 
lege we could not learn; but we ſaw no place of oy 
lic worſhip, like the Morais of the South Sea Iſlanch 
yet we ſaw, near a * 2- 6ggy of ſwat potatoes, a ſm 
area, of a ſquare figure, ſurrounded with ſtone, j 
the middle of which one of the ſharpened ſtakes whit 
they uſe as a ſpade was ſet up, and upon it was hung 
baſket of fern roots: upon inquiry, the natives tg 
us, that it was an offering to the gods, by which d 
owner hoped to render them propitious, and obtain 
plentiful crop. 

As, to their manner of diſpoſing of their dead, 
could form no certain opinion of it, for the account 
that we received by no means agreed. In the northe 
parts, they told us that they buried them in t 
ground; and in the ſouthern, that they threw t| 
into the fea : it is however certain that we ſaw no gra 
in the country, and that they affected to conceal eve 
thing relating to their dead with a kind of myſterio 
ſecrecy. But whatever may be the ſepulchre, the li 
ing are themſelves the monuments ; for we ſaw ſcarce 
ly a ſingle perſon of either ſex whoſe body was nd 
marked by the ſcars of wounds which they had infli 
ed upon themſelves as a'teſtimony of their regret | 
the loſs of a relation or friend: ſome of theſe wou 
we ſaw in a ſtate fo recent, that the blood was ſcarce 
ſtaunched, which ſhews that death had been amo 
them while we were upon the coaſt; and makes 
more extraordinary that no funeral ceremony ſhou 
have fallen under our notice: ſome of the ſcars ve 
very large and deep, and in many inſtznces had gre 
ly disfigured the face. One monument indeed v 
obſerved of another kind, the croſs that was ſet up nt 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, 

Having now given the beſt account in my power 
the cuſtoms and opinions of the inhabitants of Ne 
Zealand, with their boats, nets, furniture, and dre 
I ſhall only remark, that the ſimilitude _—_— 


a 
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Al that the common anceſtors of both, were natives 
the ſame country. They have both a tradition that 
vir anceſtors, at a very remote period of time, came 
um another country 3 and, according to the tradition 
Choth, that the name of that country was HEAwIIE; 
u the fimilitude of the language ſeems to put the 
nner altogether out of doubt, I have already ob- 
wed, that Tupia, when he accoſted the people here 
he language of his own country, was perfectly un- 
06d; and I ſhall give a ſpecimen of the ſimilitude, 
14 liſt of words in both languages, according to the 
Left of the northern and ſouthern iſlands of which 
e Zealand conſiſts, by which it will appear that the 
wage of Otaheite does not differ more from that of 
Zealand, than the language of the two iſland 

un each other. | 


ENGLISH. New ZEALAND. OTAHEITE. 


Northern. Southern. 
Fareete, Eareete,  FEaree. 
Taata, . , Taata, Taata. 
Whahine, Whahine, IVvahine. 
Eupo, Heaowpoho, Eupo. 
Macauwe, Heoo-oo, Roourou. 
Terringa, Hetaheyei, Terrea. 
Erai, ; Heai, Erai. 
Mata, Hemata, Mata. 
Paparinga, Hepapach, Paparea. 
Ahewh, Fezih, ' Ahew. 
Hangoutou, | Hegaowai, Outou. 

. Ecouwai, - | Hakaoewai, 
Haringariogu, Rema. 
Maticara, Hermaigawh, Maneow. 
Ateraboo, Oboo. 
Apeto, Heeapeto, Peto. 
Haromai, Heromai, Harromai. 
Heica, Heica, Eyea. 
Kooura, © Kooura, Tooura. 

„, Taro, Taro, Taro. 

ke! potatces,Cumala, Cumala, Cumala. 

N Tuphwhe, Tuphwhe, Tuphwhe. 
Vor. IL, 3 Birds, 


. 
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ſtrong proof that the inhabitants have the ſame origin; 16 


No, © | Kaoura, Kaoura, Oure. 
One, Tahai, 43% Tahai, 
Two, Rua, Rua. 
T bree, Torou, Torou. 
Four, Ha, Hea. 
Five, Rema, Rema. 
Six, Ono, Ono. 
Seven, Etu, Hety, 
Eight, Warou, | Warou. 
Nine, Iva, : Heva. 
Ten, Angahourou, Ahourou. 
The teeth, Hennihew, Heneaho, Nihio. 
The wind, Mehow, Mattai. 
A thief, Amootoo, | Teto. 
To examine, Mataketake, Mataitai, : 
To ing,  Fheara, ery Heiva. 
Bad, Keno, Keno, Eno. 
Trees, Eratou, Eratou, Eraou,. 
Grandfather, Toubouna, Toubouna, 'Toubouna, 
M bat do you | 
call this or & Owy Terra, Owy Term 
that, | : 


Birds, Manny, Mannu, Manny, 


By this ſpecimen, I think, it appears to demonll 
tion that the language of New Zealand and Otaheite 
radically the ſame. The language of the northern a 
ſouthern parts of New Zealand differs chiefly in 
pronunciation, as the ſame Engliſh word is pronound 
gate in Middleſex, and geate in Yorkſhire: and 2 
ſouthern and northern words were not written down 
the ſame perſon, one might poſſibly uſe more leiten 
produce the ſame found than the other. 

I muſt alfo obſerve, that it is the genius of the 
guage, eſpecially in the fouthern parts, to put ſome 
ticle before 4 noun, as we do the,or a; the articles 
here are generally he or tor it is alſo common here 
add the word oi after another word, as an iterat 
eſpecially if it is an anſwer to a queſtion; as we la) 
indeed, to be ſure, really, certainly this ſometimes 
our gentlemen into the formation of words of ane 
mous length, judging by the ear only, without 
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Me to refer each ſound into its ſignification. An ex- 1770, 
mole will make this perfectly underſtood. March. 
I" the Bay of Iſlands there is a remarkable one, call. = 
Uby the natives MATU ARO. One of our gentlemen 
ping aſked a native the name of it, he anſwered, with 
rticle, Kematuaro; the gentleman hearing the 
id imperfeQly, repeated his queſtion, and the Indian 
eating his anſwer, added 6eia, which made the word 
matuaroveiaz and thus it happened that in the log 
+ | found Matuaro transformed into Cumettiwar- 
den: and the ſame transformation, by the ſame 
ans, might happen to an Engliſh word. Suppoſe a 
tre of New Zealand at Hackney church, to inquire, 
What village is this?“ The anſwer would be, It 
b Hackney.” Suppoſe the queſtion to be repeated 
han air of doubt and uncertainty, the anſwer might 
"[t is Hackney indeed; and the New Zealander, 
had the uſe of letters, would probably record, for 
information of his countrymen, that during his 
fence among us he had viſited a village called 
yhukneeindede.” The article uſed by the inha- 
$of the South Sea iſlands, inſtead of be or ko, is 
V, but the word bei is common to both; and 
xe began to learn the language, it led us into 
1 ridiculous miſtakes. 
it ſuppoſing theſe iflands, and thoſe in the South 
tb have been peopled originally from the ſame 
try, it will perhaps for ever remain a doubt what 
ry that is: we were, however, unanimouſly of 
dn, that the people did not come from America, 
l lies to the eaſtward ; and except there ſhorld 
io be a continent to the ſouthward, in a moderate 
k, it will tollow that they came from the weſt- 


\ 


Is far our navigation has certainly been unfa- 
e to the notion of a ſouthern continent, for it 
"pt away at leaſt three-fourths of the poſitions 
mich it has been founded. The principal navi- 
; Whoſe authority has been urged on this occaſion, 
Iman, Juan Fernandes, Hermite, the commander 
uch ſquadron, Quiros, and Roggewein; and the 
if the Endeavour has demonſtrated that the land 


theſe perſons, and ſuppoſed to be part of a con- 
SA tinent, 
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1770. tinent, is not ſo; it has alſo totally ſubverted the th, 
2 Ly fetical arguments which have been brought to pm 
that the exiſtence of a ſouthern continent is neceſſary 
preſerve an equilibrium between the two hemiſphere 
for upon this principle what we have already proved 
be water, would render the ſouthern hemiſphere u 
light. In our route to the northward, after doyhl 
Cape Horn, when we were in the latitude of yco 
longitude was 110; and in our return to the ſouthy 
after leaving Ulietea, when we were again in lait 
40% our longitude was 145 the difference is x; 
When we were in latitude 309, the difference of lon 
tude between the two tracks was 21%, which contin 
till we were as low as 20®; but a ſingle view af 
chart will convey a better idea of this than the 
minute deſcription : yet as upon a view of the che 
will appear that there is a large ſpace extending quite 
the 'Tropics, which neither we, nor any other nar 
tors to our knowledge have explored, and as there 
appear to be room enough for the cape of a ou 
continent to extend northward into a low ſouthern 
tude, I ſhall give my reaſons for believing there is 
cape, of any ſouthern continent, to the northwar 
0 8. | 
1 Notwithſtanding what has been laid down by { 
geographers in their maps, and alledged by Mr. I 
rymple, with reſpect to Quiros, it is improbable in 


higheſt degree that he ſaw to the ſouthward of bi 
iſlands, which he diſcovered in latitude 25 or 26, ery r 
which I ſuppoſe may lie between the longitude of 1 

and 1400 W. any ſigns of a continent, much leß in 


thing which, in his opinion, was a known or ind 
table fign of ſuch land; for if he had, he would erb 
tainly have ſailed ſouthward in ſearch of it, and Hebe 
had ſought ſuppoſing the ſigns to have been indubit eve 
he muſt have found: the diſcovery. of a ſouthern Wnt | 
tinent was the ultimate object of Quiro's voyage, Thu 
no man appears to have had it more at heart; e i; 
if he was in latitude 26 8. and in longitude 140 
where Mr. Dalrymple has placed the iſlands be en gi 
vered, it may fairly be inferred that no part of a ſoui ura 
continent extends io that latitude. 
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accounts Of 
lrgitudes of 130® and 1509 W. there is no main land 


"the northward of 35% 8. Mr. Pingre, in a treatiſe 
ancerning the tranſit of Venus, which he went out to 
bſerve, has inſerted an extract of Roggewein's voyage, 
da map of the South Seas; and for reaſons which 
may be ſeen at Jarge in his work, ſuppoſes him, after 
king Eaſter Iſland, which he places in latitude 284 8. 
bngitude 123% W. to have ſteered 8. W. as high as 34® 
Fund afterwards W. N. W. and if this was indeed his 
ate, the proof that there is no main land to the north- 
rd of 359 S. is irrefragable. Mr. Dalrymple indeed 
qpoſes his route to have been different, and that from 
Ruler Iſle he ſteered N. W. taking a courſe afterwards 
ery little different from that of La Maire; but I think 
highly improbable that a man, who at his own re- 
welt was ſent to diſcover a ſouthern continent, ſhould 
e a courſe in which La Maire had already proved no 
ntinent could be found: it muſt however be confefled, 
at Roggewein's track cannot certainly be aſcertained, 
keuſe in the accounts that have been publiſhed of his 
mage, neither longitudes nor latitudes are mentioned. 
to myſelf, I faw nothing that I thought a ſign of 
nd, in my route either to the northward, ſouthward, 
x weſtward, till a few days before I made the eaſt coaſt 
New Zealand: I did indeed frequently ſee large flocks 
birds, but they were generally ſuch as are found at a 
ry remote diſtance from any coaſt; and it is alſo true, 
ut | frequently ſaw pieces of rockweed, but I could 
kt infer the vicinity of land from theſe, becauſe I have 
en informed, upon indubitable authority, that a con- 
erable quantity of the beans called Ox-eyes, which 
Re known io grow no where but in the Weſt Indies, 
every year thrown up on the coaſt of Ireland, which 
ot leſs than twelve hundred leagues diſtant. 
Thus have I given my reaſons for thinking that 
dere is no continent to the northward of latitude 400 
Of what may lie farther to the ſouthward than 400 
an give no opinion; but I am ſo far from wiſhing to 
durage any future attempt, finally to determine a 
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queſtion, which has long been an object of attention u 
many nations, that now this voyage has reduced the 
only poſſible ſcite of a continent in the ſouthern hemiſ 
phere, north of latitude 40˙, to ſo ſmall a ſpace, I think 
it would be pity to leave that any longer unexaming 
eſpecially as the voyage may turn to good account, by 
ſides determining the principal queſtion, if no continey 
ſhould be found, by the diſcovery of new iſlands in jy 
tropical regions, of which there is probably a gr, 
number, that no European veſſel has ever yet vie 
Tupia from time to time gave us an account of abo 
one hundred and thirty, and in a chart drawn by h 
own hand, he actually laid down no leſs than ferent 
four. 
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e Run from New Zealand to Botany Bay, on the Eaſt 
Craft of New Holland, now called New South Wales. 
Various Incidents that happered there. With fame A- 
cunt of the Country and its Inhabitants. 


AVING failed from Cape Farewell, which lies 1770. 
in latitude 40 33 S. longitude 186% W. on Sa- . 
uday the 31ſt of March, 1770, we ſteered weſtward, Saturd 31. 
tha freſh gale at N. N. E. and at noon, on the 2d April. 
April, our latitude, by obſervation, was 400, our Monday 2. 
ngitude from Cape Farewell 20 31“ W. 

In the morning of the gth, being in latitude 38 29“ Monday 3 
ve ſaw. a tropic bird, which in ſo high a latitude is 

ry uncommon. | 6 | 

ln the morning of the 1oth, being in latitude 380 Taed. 10. 
S. longitude 202* 43 W. we found the variation, 

the amplitude, to be 11025 E. and by the azimuth 

120. | 

In the morning of the 11th, the variation was 13* Weda, 11. 
„ which is two degrees and an half more than the 

ky before, though I expected to have found it leſs. 
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1770- In the courſe of the 1 3th, being in latitude 4g" 238 
April. Jongitude 204% 2 W. 1 found the variation to be 12 
Friday 13. 27 K. and in the morning of the 14th it was no 

Saturd. 14. I his day we alſo ſaw ſome flying-fiſh. On the I5th 8 
Sunday 15- ſaw an egg- bird and a gannet; and as theſe are bi 
that never go far from the land, we continued to ſour 
all night, but had no ground with 130 fathoms, 4 
Monday 16. noon, on the 16th, we were in latitude 399 4x 
longitude 208˙ W. At about two o'clock the win 
came about to the W. S. W. upon which we tacked a4 
ſtood to the N. W. ſoon after a ſmall Jand-bird perchy 
upon the rigging, but we had no ground with 12 
fathoms. At eight we wore and ſtood to the ſouthwar 
till twelve at night, and then wore and ſtood to thy 
Tueſday 17. N. W. till four in the morning, when we again ſtood i 
the ſouthward, having a freſh gale at W. S. W. uit 
ſqualls and dark weather till nine, when the weathy 
became clear, and there being little wind, we had 
opportunity to take ſeveral obſervations of the ſun an 
moon, the mean reſult of which gave 20% 5& W 
longitude ; our latitude at noon was 39* 36'S. We 
had now a hard gale from the ſouthward, and a gre 
ſea from the ſame quarter, which obliged us to run un 
der our fore-fail and mizen all night, during which ue 
ſounded every two hours, but had no ground with 120 

fathoms. | 
Wednef. 18, In the morning of the 18th we ſaw two Port Egmont 
hens, and a pintado bird, which are certain ſigns 0 
approaching land, and indeed, by our reckoning, we 
could not be far from it, for-our longitude was now one 
degree to the weſtward of the eaſt ſide of Van Diemen 
land, according to the longitude laid down by Taſman 
whom we could not ſuppoſe to have erred much in | 
ſhort a run as from this land to New Zealand; and 
our latitude we could not be above fifty or fiſij- 
leagues from the place whence he took his departure 
All this day we had frequent ſqualls and a great (vel 
Thurſ. 19. At one in the morning we brought to and ſounded, but 
had no ground with 130 fathoms. At fix we ſaw h, 
_ extending from N. E. to W. at the diſtance of five or fix 
leagues, having eighty fathoms water, with a fine (and 
bottom. | W 
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We continued ſtanding weſtward, with the wind at 2 
6 w. till eight, when we made all the fail we could, e, 
| bore away along the ſhore N. E. for the eaſtermoſt 
din ſight, being at this time in latitude 37® 58“ 8. 
ad longitude 2109 39' W. The ſouthermoſt point of 
din fight, which bore from us W. 4 S. [I judged to 
in latitude 38, longitude 211% and gave it the 
we of PoIx r Hicks, becauſe Mr. Hicks, the Firſt 
eutenant, was the firſt who diſcovered it. Jo the 
wihward of this Point no land was to be ſeen, though 
y2s very clear in that quarter, and by our longitude, 
mpared with that of Taſman, not as it is laid down 
the printed charts, but in the extracts from Taſman's 
mal, publiſhed by Rembrantſe, the body of Van 
emen's land ought to have borne due fouth : and in- 
„ from the ſudden falling of the fea, after the wind 
wed, I had reaſon to think it did; yet as I did not ſee 
and as I found this coaſt trend N. E. and S. W. or 
ther more to the eaſtward, I cannot determine whe- 
it joins to Van Diemen's land or not. 
At noon we were in latitude 370 50, longitude 2100 
W. The extremes of the land extended from 
W. to E. N. E. and a remarkable point before N. 
Eat the diſtance of about tour leagues. This point 
in a round hillock, very much reſembling the 
Head at the entrance of Plymouth Sound, and 
efore I called it by. the fame name. The variation 
a azimuth, taken this morning, was 3“ E. and 
at we had now ſeen of the land appeared low and 
1; the ſea-ſhore was a white ſand, but the country 
thin was green and woody. About one o'clock we 
three water-ſpouts at once, two were between us 
the ſhore, and the third at ſome diſtance, upon our 
ward quarter: this phznomenon is ſo well known, 
tit is not neceſſary to give a particular deſcription of 


At ſ o'clock in the evening we ſhortened ſail, and 
ht to for the night, having fifty-ſix fathoms wa- 
and a fine ſandy bottom. The northermoſt land 
icht then bore N. E. by E. 4 E. and a ſmall iſland 
g Cloſe to a point on the main bore W. diſtant two 
pies. This point, which I called CarR Howe, 

may 
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mean of which, with this day's obſervation, $ 
209 33, by which. I fix the longitude of this coe att. 
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may be known by the trending of the coaſt, which 
north on the one ſide, and ſouth-weſt on the other; 
may alſo be known by ſome round hills upon the ms; 
juſt within it. | 

We brought to for the night, and at four in t 
morning made fail, along ſhore to the northward, 
ſix, the northermoſt land in fight bore N. N. W. 
we were at this time about four leagues from the ſhor 
At noon we were in latitude 36® 51'S. longitude 20 
53 W. and about three leagues diſtant from the ſho 
Ihe weather being clear, gave us a good view of | 
country, which has a very pleaſing appearance: i 
of a moderate height, diverſified by hills and valle 
ridges and plains, interſperſed with a few lawns of 
great extent, but in general covered with wood; 1 
aſcent of the hills and ridges is gentle, and the fun 
mits are not high. We continued to fail along f 
ſhore to the northward, with a ſoutherly wind, and! 
the afternoon we ſaw ſmoke in ſeveral places, | 
which we knew the country to be inhabited, At 
in the evening we ſhortened fail and ſounded; 
found forty-four fathoms water, with a clear fan 
bottom, and ſtood on under an eaſy fail till twely 
when we brought to for the night, and had ninety 
thoms water. "" 

At four in the morning we made fail again, at 
diſtance of about five leagues from the land, and att 
we were a- breaſt of a high mountain, lying near | 
ſhore, which, on account of its figure, I called Mou 
DromeDARY;' under this mountain the ſhore fo 
point, to which I gave the name of PoinT DroweD 
RY, and over it there is a peaked hillock. At this t 
being in latitude 3618 S. longitude 20 90 55 W. le, 
found the variation to be 100 42“ E. | 

Between ten and eleven, Mr. Green and I took ſe 
ral obſervations ot the ſun and moon, the mean e 
of which gave 209 17' longitude W. By an obſer 
tion made the day before, our longitude was 210" 9 
from which 20' being ſubtracted, there remained 29114 
49', the longitude of the ſhip this day at noon; eber 


- At noon our latitude was 35 49'S. Cape Drome% lot! 
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n open bay, in which were three or four ſmall iſlands, 


This bay ſeemed to afford but little ſhelter from the 
- winds, and yet it is the only place where there ap- 
ared a probability of finding anchorage upon the 
ole coaſt, We continued to ſteer along the ſhore 
'byE and N. N. E. at the diſtance of about three 
neues, and ſaw ſmoke in many places near the beach. 
fie in the evening we were a-breaſt of a point of 
} which roſe in a perpendicular cliff, and which, 
that reaſon, I called PoinT UeriGET. Our lati- 
ſe was 35 35' S. when this Point bore from us due 
|, diſtant about two leagues. In this ſituation we 
{about thirty-one fathoms water, with a ſandy bot- 
„ At fix in the evening, the wind falling, we 
ed off E. N. E. and at this time the northermoſt 
xd in fight bore N. by E. 4 E. At midnight, being 
krenty fathoms water, we brought to till four in 
morning, when we made fail in for the land: but 


| been at five the evening before, by which it was 
ment, that we had been driven about three, leagues 
the ſouthward, by a tide or current, during the 
tt, After this we ſteered along the ſhore N. N. E. 
| a gentle breeze at S. W. and were fo near the 
A to diſtinguiſh ſeveral of the natives upon the 
ch, who appeared to be of a black or very dark 
ur, At noon, our latitude, by obſervation, was 
27'S. and longitude 209 23' W. Cape Drome- 
| bore 8. 28 W. diſtant nineteen leagues, a re- 
ſable peaked hill, which reſembled a ſquare dove- 


bn, I called the P16zox-Hovu3s, bore N. 322 
W. and a ſmall low iſland, which lay cloſe under 
ſhore, bore N. W. diſtant about two or three 
mes, When I firſt diſcovered this iſland, in the 
ming, I was in hopes, from its appearance, that 
bould have found ſhelter for the ſhip behind it, 
when we came near it, it did not promiſe ſecurity 
n for the landing of a boat: I ſhould, however, 
| attempted to ſend a boat on ſhore, if the wind 
not veered to that direction, with a large ä 
ea 


re N. W. by W. at the diſtance of five or ſix leagues. 


le, with a dome at the top, and which, for that 
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&y-break found our ſituation nearly the ſame as it Sunday 22. 
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1770. ſea rolling in upon the land from the S. E. which; 
April. deed had been the caſe ever ſince we had been upon 
The coaſt ſtill continued to be of a moderate heigh 
forming alternately rocky points and ſandy beache 
but within, between Mount Dromedary and the Pigeg 
Houſe, we ſaw high mountains, which, except tu 
are covered with wood; theſe two lie inland behind! 
Pigeon-Houſe, and are remarkably flat at the top, vil 
ſteep rocky cliffs all round them, as far as we could {e 
The trees, which almoſt every where clothe this co 
try, appear to be large and lofty. This day the vr 
tion was found to be 9® 50/ E. and, for the tuo 
days, the latitude, by obſervation, was twelve or fo 
teen miles to the ſouthward of the ſhip's accoun 
which could have been the effect of nothing but a 
rent ſetting in that direction. About four in the aft 


noon, being near five leagues from the land, we tacky * 
and ſtood off S. E and E. and the wind having veere C 
Monday 23 in the night from E. to N. E. and N. we tacked abe 1 
four in the morning, and ſtood in, being then aba * 
nine or ten leagues from the ſhore. At eight the wi 11 
began to die away, and ſoon after it was calm. At no 1 
our latitude, by obſervation, was 35 38', and our d 1 
ſtance from the land about fix leagues. Cape Dmg. 
dary bore S. 37 W. diſtant ſeventeen leagues, and t 4 
Pigeon-Houſe N. 40 W. in this ſituation we had e 
venty-four fathoms water. In the afternoon we He 
variable light airs and calms till fix in the even 
when a breeze ſprung up at N. by W. At this time 
being about four or five leagues from the ſhore, we hay. 
ſeventy fathoms water. The Pigeon-Houſe bore in 
45 W. Mount Dromedary S. 30 W. and the norton.” 
moſt land in fight N. 19 E. * 
Tueſda We ſtood to the north-eaſt till noon the next an... 
714. 
with a gentle breeze at N. W. and then we tac 
and ſtood weſtward. At this time our latitude, Nie, 
obſervation, was 350 100 8. and longitude 2089 51' Wn. 
A point of land which I had diſcovered on St. Geode; 
Day, and which therefore I called Care GTO 
bore W. diſtant nineteen miles, and the Pigeon-Hou 
(the latitude and longitude of which I found to be 3 10 


19 S. and 20942 W.) S. 75 W. In the moraing! 
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bad found the variation, by ampli 
and by ſeveral azimuths 70 — — » 705 E. 1770. 
beer at N. W. from noon till Sy e had a freſh April. 
- i three; it then cam — 
he weſt, when we tacked and ſtood to th e to 
u fire in the evening, being about fiy the northward. 
rom the ſhore, with the Pigeon-houſe s or fix leagues 
ant about nine leagues, we had ei my W. S. W. 
nter; and at eight having thunder a 8 i ix fathoms 
heavy ſqualls, we brought to in 120 5 - ightning, with 
At three in the morning, we 4 ” 2 
northward, having the advantage of * again to the Weda. 2. 
W. At noon, we were . ch a freth gale at 
bbs hore, and in latitude 3 2 io four leagues 
1089 36 W. In the courſe of in Ja .S longitude 
he preceding noon, which was fort fi ay's run from 
| we ſaw ſmoke in ſeveral by ”_ CO —_ 
out two leagues to the . ry our the beach. 
te ſhore ſeemed to form a ba * Cape George, 
com the north-eaſt ne 9 0 promiſed ſhel- 
with us, it was not in my 1 A as the wind was 
mt beating up, which AN eee 
tan was willing to ſpare The colt me more time 
ky, on account of its = ; e _ point of this 
ts latitude 35 6', and about ei * LoxNx Nos; 
here lies a point, which of eagues north of it 
about it, I called Rep 8 1 , colour of the land 
n — Reg 
ont, ' 2 Welt o e 
iy of a. y * oy —__ has wt 2 hill, — 
a wn of a hat. In the 
W. till five Raga 3 * light breeze at N. N. 
lime, we were between - « By — fo pos ic Deal 
bote, and had forty-eight fath our leagues from the 
hon by azimuth was 848“ E oms water: the varia- 
this land were from N F. b = pg the extremities of 
fore it was dark, we "No Pals ot ＋ S. W. by 8 . 
the ſhore, and a fire tw fra everal places along 
During the night we | 4 ber three times afterwards. 
the ſea till one in the hs. xecalmed, driving in before 
Tm the land, with 3 —— we got a breeze Thurſd. 26 
leiht fathoms. At 8 ee 0 N. E. by N. . 
we wer , . . X 
e then in latitude 34% 10“ S. longitude 
| 208? 
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2080 2) W. the land was diſtant about five leagues, ang 
extended from S. 37 W. to N. 4 E. In this latitude 
there are fome white cliffs, which riſe perpendicular 
trom the ſea to a conſiderable height. We ſtood of 
the ſhore till two o'clock, and then tacked and ſtood 5 
till fix, when we were within four or five miles of i 
and at that diſtance had fifty fathoms water. The ex. 
tremities of the land bore from S. 28 W. to N. 250 30 
E. We now tacked and ſtood off till twelve, then 
tacked and ſtood in again till four in the morning 
when we made a trip off till day- light; and during al 
this time we loſt ground, owing to the variableneß q 
the winds., We continued at the diſtance of between 
four and five miles from the ſhore, till the afternoon, 
when we came within two miles, and I then hoiſted 
out the pinnace and yawl, to attempt a landing; but 
the pinnace proved to be fo leaky, that I was obliged 
to hoiſt her in again. At this time we ſaw ſeyerd 
of the natives walking briſkly along the ſhore, four 
of whom carried a ſmall canoe upon their ſhoulders: 
we flattered ourſelves that they were going to put her 
into the water, and come off to the ſhip ; but finding 
cut ſelves diſappointed, I determined to go on ſhore in 
the yawl, with as many as it would carry: L embarted, 
therefore, with only Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, Tu- 
pia and four rowers : we pulled for that part of the 
ſhore where the Indians appeared, near which four 
ſmall canoes were lying at the water's edge. The 
Indians ſat down upon the rocks, and ſeemed to wait 
for our landing; but to our great regret, when we came 
within about -a quarter of a mile, they ran away into 
the woods: we determined however to go aſhore, and 
endeavour to procure an interview, but in this we were 
again diſappointed, for we found ſo great a ſurt beat- 
ing upon every part of the beach, that landing with 
our little boat was altogether. impracticable: we were 
therefore obliged to be content with gazing at ſuch ob- 
jects as preſented themſelves from the water: the ca- 
noes, upon a nearer view, ſeemed very much to re- 
ſemble thoſe of the ſmaller ſort at New Zealand. We 
obſerved; that among the trees on ſhore, which were 
not very large, there was no underwood ; and could 


diſtinguiſh that many of them were of the palm * 
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1 ome of them cabbagg-trees: after many a wiſhful »770. 
& we were obliged to return, with our curioſity , — 
ther excited than ſatisfied, and about five in the 
ening got on board the ſhip. About this time it fell 
Im, and our ſituation was by no means agreeable : 
» were now not more than a mile and a halt from the 
bare, and within ſome breakers, which lay to the 
:thward, but happily a light breeze came off the land, 
| carried us out of danger: with this breeze we ſtood 
the northward, and at day-break we diſcovered a bay, 
nich ſeemed to be well ſheltered from all winds, and 
which therefore I determined to go with the ſhip. 
The pinnace being repaired, I ſent her, with the Mal- 
x, to ſound the entrance, while I kept turning up, 
ning the wind right out. At noon, the mouth of the 
5 bore N. N. W. diſtant about a mile, and ſeeing a 
ge on the ſhore, we directed our glaſſes to the ſpot, 
yd ſoon diſcovered ten people, who, upon our nearer 
wroach, left the fire, and retired to a little eminence, 
hence they could conveniently abſerve our motions. 
xn after two canoes, each having two men on board, 
ane to the ſhore juſt under the eminence, and the men 
ined the reſt on the top of it. The pinnace, which 
al been ſent a-head to found, now approached the 
de; upon which all the Indians retired farther up the 
ll, except one, who hid himſelf among ſome rocks 
u the landing- place. As the pinnace proceeded along 
be ſhore, moſt of the people took the ſame route, and 
it 2-breaſt of her at a diſtance 3; when ſhe came back, 
e Maſter told us, that in a cove a little within the 
wrbour, ſome of them had come down to the beach, 
Linvited him to land by many ſigns and words of 
ach he knew not the meaning; but that all of them 
re armed with long pikes and a wooden weapon ſhaped 
mewhat like a cimeter. The Indians who had not 
wowed the boat, ſeeing the ſhip approach, uſed many 
reateving geſtures, and brandiſhed their weapons; 
ticularly two, who made a very ſingular appearance, 
their faces ſeemed to have been duſted with a white 
der, and their bodies painted with broad ſtreaks of 
* lame colour, which paſſing obliquely over their 


alls and backs, looked not unlike the croſs-belts worn 
$6 15; by 
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1770 by our ſoldiers; the fame kind of ſtreaks were alſo dray 


— round their legs and thighs like broad garters: each WM © 
| theſe men held in his hand the weapon that had E 
delcribed to us as like a cimeter, which appeared i lM”, 
about two feet and a halt long, and they ſeemed to u of 
to each other with great earneſtneſs. Ne 
We continued to ſtand into the bay, and early in F 
afternoon anchored under the ſouth ſhore, about of. 
miles within the entrance, in fix fathoms water, 


ſouth point bearing S. E. and the north point E. 
we came in we ſaw, on both points of the bay, af 
huts, and ſeveral of the natives, men, women, 2 
children. Under the ſouth head we ſaw four (mal 
noes, with each one man on board, who were very 
fily employed in ſtriking fiſh with a long pike or {pea 
they ventured alinoſt into the ſurf, and were fo inte 
upon what they were doing, that although the & 
paſſed within a quarter of a mile of them, they ſcarc 
turned their eyes towards her; poſſibly being deafen 
by the ſurf, and their attention. wholly fixed upon ib 
buſineſs or ſport, they neither ſaw nor heard her gop 
them. | 
The place where the ſhip had anchored was a. bed 
of a ſmall village, conſiſting of about ſix or eight houl 
and while we were-preparing to hoiſt out the boat, 
faw an old woman, followed by three children, con 
out of the wood; ſhe was loaded with fire-wood, a 
each of the ehitdren had alſo its little burden. Wha 
ſhe came to the - houſes three more children, youry 
than the others, came out to meet her ; ſhe often look 
at the ſhip, but expreſſed neither fear nor ſurpriſe 
in a ſhort time ſhe kindled a fire, and the four cane 
came in from fiſhing. The men landed, and hav 
hauled up their boats, began to dreſs their dinner, to 
appearance, wholly unconcerned about us, though 
were within half a mile of them. We thought it 
markable, that of all the people we had yet ſcen, 
one had the leaſt appearance of clothing, the old won 
herſelf being deſtitute even of a fig-leaf. 
After dinner the boats were manned, and we ſet 
from the ſhip, having Tupia of our party. We | 
tended to land where we law the people, and began 


hope, that as they had ſo little regarded the fo! 
| com 
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-oming into the bay, they would as little regard our 
coming on ſhore ; in this, however, we were diſap- 
pointed, for as ſoon as we approached the rocks, two 
the men came down upon them to diſpute our land- 
ing, and the reſt ran away. Eachof the two cham- 
ons was armed with a lance about ten feet long, and 
i ſhort ſtick, which he ſeemed to handle as if it was a 
machine to aſſiſt him in managing or throwing the 
ce. They called to us in a very loud tone, and in 
{harſh diſſonant language, of which neither we nor 
Tupia underſtood a ſingle word: they brandiſhed their 
weapons, and ſeemed reſolved to defend their coaſt to 
he uttermoſt, though they were but two, and we were 
ty. I could not but admire their courage, and be- 
ne very unwilling that hoſtilities ſhould commence with 
ich inequality of force between us, I ordered the boat 
e upon her oars: we then parlied by ſigns for 
out 2 quarter of an hour, and, to beſpeak their good- 
Il, I threw them nails, beads, and other trifles, 
ich they took up, and ſeemed to be well pleaſed 
th, I then made ſigns that I wanted water, and, 
will the means that I could deviſe, endeavoured to 
nnce them that we would do them no harm. They 
waved to us, and I was willing to interpret it as 
Invitation 3 but upon our putting the boat in, they 
me again to oppoſe us. One appeared to be a youth 
wut nineteen or twenty, and the other a man of mid- 
we: as I had now no other reſource, I fired a muſ- 
kt between them. Upon the report, the youngeſt 
oped a bundle of lances upon the rock, but, recol- 
King himſelf, in an inſtant he ſnatched them up again 
lh great haſte. A ſtone was then thrown at us, up- 
Iwhich I ordered a muſquet to be fired with ſmall 
ff, which ſtruck the eldeſt upon the legs, and he im- 
untely ran to one of the houſes, which was diſtant 
wit an hundred yards. I now hoped that our con- 


uns over, and we immediately landed; but we had 


wreely left the boat when he returned, and we then 
Iceived, that he had left the rock only to fetch a ſhield 


urget for his defence. As ſoon as he came up, he ; 


a lance at us, and his comrade another ; they fell 
re we ſtood thickeſt, but happily hurt nobody. A 
Wd muſquet with ſmall-ſhot was then fired at them, 
Vor. II. ; U upon 
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upon which one of them threw another lance, and bg 
immediately ran away : If we had purſued, we might 
probably have taken one of them ; but Mr. Banks fu. 
geſting that the lances might be poiſoned, I thought i 
not prudent to venture into the woods. We repairg 
immediately to the huts, into one of which we found the 
children, who had hidden themſelves behind a ſhiel 
and ſome bark; we peeped at them, but left them in 
their retreat, without their knowing that they had bee 
diſcovered, and we threw into the houſe, when we wen 
away, ſome beads, ribands, pieces of cloth, and olle 
preſents, which we hoped would procure us the go 
will of the inhabitants when they ſhould return; hy 
the lances which we found lying about we took awy 
with us, to the number of about fifty; they were fron 
ſix to ſeven feet long, and all of them had four prong 
in the manner of a fiſh-gig, each of which was poin 
ed with fiſh-bone, and very ſharp: we obſerved thy 
they were ſmeared with a viſcous ſubſtance of a gre 
colour, which favoured the opinion of their being py 
ſoned, though we afterwards diſcovered that it wx 
miſtake; they appeared, by the ſea-weed that we for 
ſticking to them, to have been uſed in ſtriking fil 
Upon examining the canoes that lay upon the bexcl 
we found them to be the worſt we had ever ſeen; the 
were between twelve and fourteen feet long, and mu 
of the bark of a tree, in one piece, which was dra 
together and tied up at each end, the middle being ke 
open by ſticks, which were placed acrols them fre 
gunwale to gunwale, as thwarts. We then ſearch 
for freſh water, but found none, except in a ſmall hd 
which had been dug in the ſand. 

Having reimbarked in our boat, we depoſited « 
lances on board the ſhip, and then went over to t 
north point of the bay, where we had ſeen ſeveral 
the inhabitants when we were entering it, but whi 
we now found totally deſerted. Here, however, 
found freſh water, which trickled down from the 
of the rocks, and ſtood in pools among the hollows 
the bottom; but it was ſituated ſo, as not be 
eured for our uſe without difficulty. 
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ther; but going a-ſhore myſelf with the gentlemen 
E afterwards, we found, * upon a more diligent 
euch, a ſmall ſtream, more than ſufficient for our 


ſe. | 
12 viſiting the hut where we had ſeen the chil- 
ven, we were greatly mortified to find that the beads 
nd ribands, which we had left there the night before, 
Md not been moved from their places, and that not an 
Indian was to be ſeen. 

Having ſent ſome empty water-caſks on ſhore, and 
kfta party of men to cut wood, I went myſelf in the 
yanace to ſound, and examine the bay; during my 
acurſion I ſaw ſeveral of the natives, but they all fled 
tmy approach. In one of the places where I landed 
bund ſeveral ſmall fires, and freſh muſcles broiling 
gon them; here alſo I found ſome of the largeſt oy- 
u. bells I had ever ſeen, 

& ſoon as the wooders and waterers came on board 
dünner, ten or twelve of the natives came down to 
teplace, and looked with great attention and curioſity 
the caſks, but did not touch them; they took away, 
erer, the canoes which lay near the landing-place, 
xd 2gain diſappeared. In the afternoon, when our 
ple were again a-ſhore, ſixteen or eighteen Indians, 
umed, came boldly within about an hundred yards 
them, and then ſtopped : two of them advanced 
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e party on ſhore, with another, advanced to meet 
km, holding out preſents to them as he approached, 
(expreſſing kindneſs and amity by every ſign he could 
ik of, but all without effect; for before he could get 
vit them they retired, and it would have anſwered 
purpoſe to purſue. In the evening I went with Mr. 
abb and Dr. Solander to a ſandy cove on the north 
E of the bay, where, in three or four hauls with 
ſeine, we took above three hundred weight of 
„ which was equally divided among the ſhip's com- 
0) : 


le down to the houſes that were a- breaſt of the ſhip, 
U 2 and 


mewhat nearer; and Mr. Hicks, who commanded _ 
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ſn the morning, therefore, I ſent a party of men 1970. 
to that part of the ſhore where we firſt landed, with Ads 
orders to dig holes in the ſand, where the water might Sundey 29, 


The next morning, before day-break, the Indians Monday 30. 
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main body of the people, a company of fourteen or ff. 
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and were heard frequently to ſhout very loud. A; ſoon 
as it was light they were ſeen walking along the beach 
and ſoon after they retired to the woods, where, at the 
diſtance of about a mile from the ſhore, they kindled 
ſeveral fires. 

Our people went a-ſhore as uſual, and with then 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, who, in ſearch of plant 
repaired to the woods. Our men, who were emploje 
in cutting graſs, being the fartheſt removed from the 


teen Indians advanced towards them, having ſticks in 
their hands, which, according to the report of the 
Serjeant of the marines, ſhone like a muſquet. The 
graſs-cutters, upon ſeeing them approach, drew toge. 
ther, and repaired to the main body. The India 
being encouraged by this appearance of a flight, pur 
ſued them; they ſtopped, however, when they wer 
within about a furlong of them, and after ſhouting ſ 
veral times went back into the woods. In the evening 
they came again in the ſame manner, ſtopped at th 
ſame diſtance, ſhouted, and retired. I followed the 
myſelf, alone and unarmed, for a conſiderable wa 
along the ſhore, but I could not prevail upon them tt 
ſtop. 8 
This day Mr. Green took the ſun's meridia ali 
tude, a little within the ſouth entrance of the by 
which gave the latitude 34* S. the variation of the nee 
dle was 1193“ E. 

Early the next morning the body of Forby Suther 
land, one of our ſeamen, who died the evening be 
fore, was buried near the watering- place, and fromyhi 
incident I called the ſouth point of this bay Su rut 
LAND PolxT. This day we reſolved” to make an ex 
curſion into the country. Mr. Banks, Dr. Solande 
myſelf, and ſeven others, properly accoutred fort 
expedition, ſet out, and repaired firſt to the huts nes 
the watering-place, whither ſome of the natives cont 
nued every day to reſort; and though the little pre 
ſents which we had left there before had not yet bet 
taken away, we left others of ſomewhat more valut 
conſiſting of cloth, looking-glaſſes, combs, and bead 
and then went up into the country. We found the i 
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io be either ſwamp or light ſand, and the face of the 1770. 
country finely diverſified by wood and lawn. The trees Rong. 
ire tall, ſtraight, and without under wood, ſtanding at 7 
ch a diſtance from each other, that the whole coun- 
try, at leaſt where the ſwamps do not render it inca- 
de of cultivation, might be cultivated without cut- 
ing down one of them: between the trees the ground 
covered with graſs, of which there is great abundance, 
goving in tufts about as big as can well be graſped in 
he hand, which ſtand very cloſe to each other. We 
u many houſes of the inhabitants, and places where 
bey had flept upon the graſs without any ſhelter ; but 
we law only one of the people, who the moment he 
diſcovered us ran away. At all theſe places we left 
reſents, hoping that at length they might produce con- 
hence and good- will. We had a tranſient and imper- 
kf view of a quadruped about as big as a rabbit: Mr. 
Indes greyhound, which was with us, got ſight of 
t, and would probably have caught it, but the moment 
| ſet off he lamed himſelf, againſt a ſtump which lay 
amcealed in the long graſs. We afterwards ſaw the 
line of an animal which fed upon graſs, and which we 
weed could not be leſs than a deer; and the footſteps 
f another, which was clawed like a dog, and ſeemed 
phe about as big as a wolf: we alſo tracked a ſmall 
imal, whoſe foot reſembled that of a polcat or wea- 
| The trees over our heads abounded with birds of 
ous kinds, among which were many of exquiſite 
ty, particularly loriquets and cockatoos, which 
in flocks of ſeveral ſcores together. We found ſome 
od which had been felled by the natives with a blunt 
rument, and ſome that had been barked. The trees 
not of many ſpecies; among others there was a 
ve one, which yielded a gum not unlike the /anguis 
nis; and in ſome of them ſteps had been cut, at 
out three feet diſtance from each other, for the con- 
mence of climbing them. 
from this excurſion we returned between three and 
ur o'clock, and having dined on board, we went 
ſhore again at the watering-place, where a party of 
n were filling caſks. Mr. Gore, the Second Lieu- 
t, had been ſent out in the morning with a boat, 
edge for oyſters at the head of the bay; when he 
U 3 had 
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1770. had performed this ſervice, he went a-ſhore, and hayin 

taken a midſhipman with him, and ſent the boat a7 
ſet out to join the waterers by land. In his ug je 
fell in with a body of two- and- twenty Indians, who fg. 
lowed him, and were often not more than twent 
diſtant; when Mr. Gore perceived them fo near, þ 
ſtopped, and faced about, upon which they ſtoppel 
alſo; and when he went on again, continued their pu 
ſuit : they did not, however, attack him, though the 
were all armed with lances, and he and the midftj 
man got in ſafety to the watering-place. The India 
who had ſlackened their puriuit when they came in ſyght 
of the main body of our people, halted at about th 
diſtance of a quarter of a mile, where they food fl 
Mr. Monkhouf:, and two or three of the water 
took it in their heads to march up to them; but ſein 
the Indians keep their ground till they came pretty ne 
them, they were ſeized with a ſudden fear, very com 
mon to the raſh and fool-hardy, and made a haſty 
treat. This ſtep, which infured the danger that it 
taken to avoid, encouraged the Indians, and four « 
them running forward diſcharged their lances at the 
gitives with ſuch force, that, flying no leſs than fort 
yards, they went beyond them. As the Indians 
not purſue, our people, recovering their ſpirits, to 
ped to collect the lances, when they came up to tt 
place where they lay; upon which the Indians, inthe 
turn, began to retire. Juſt at this time I came 
with Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, and Tupia; and! 
ing deſirous to convince the Indians that we were 1 
ther afraid of them, nor intended them any miſchi 
we advanced towards them, making ſigns of expoli 
lation and entreaty, but they could not be perſuaded 
wait till we could come up, Mr. Gore told us, that 
had ſeen ſome of them up the bay, who had im 
him by ſigns to come on ſhore, which he, certal! 
with great prudence, declined. While 

Wedneſd, 1. The morning of the next day was ſo rainy, that . 
were all glad to ſtay on board, In the afternoon, ba . 
ever, it cleared up, and we made another excu 1 
along the ſea-coaſt to the fouthward. We went a-ſhc bet » 
and Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander gathered many pla 
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tives, who inſtantly ran away; more of them were 
ben by ſome of the people, but they all diſappeared, 
with great precipitation, as ſoon as they found that 
they were diſcovered. By the boldneſs of theſe people 
qt oor firſt —_ and the terror that ſeized them at 
the fight of us afterwards, it appears that they were 
wciently intimidated by our fire-arms ; not that we 
any rexfon to think the people much hurt by the 
mall ot which we were obliged to fire at them, when 

attacked us at our coming out of the boat; but 
te had probably ſeen the effects of them, from their 
nung places, upon the birds that we had ſhot. Tu- 
i, who was now become a good markſman, frequently 
wied from us to ſhoot parrots, and he told us, that, 
nie he was thus employed, he had once met with 
whe Indians, who, as ſoon as they perceived he ſaw 
fem, ran from him in great contuſion and terror. 


ſnele Indian, came towards the watering-place, and 
er within! half a mile of it a conſiderable time; they 
er employed in ftriking fiſh, upon which, like others 
it ve had ſeen before, they were ſo intent that they 
ned to regard nothing elſe. It happened, however, 
itz party of our people were out a ſhooting near the 
lee, and one of the men, whoſe curioſity might at 
ah perhaps be rouſed, by the report of the fowling- 
kees, was obſerved by Mr. Banks to haul up his canoe 
kn the beach, and go towards the ſhooting party; in 
thing more than a quarter of an hour he returned, 
I(ched his canoe, and went off in her to his compa- 
W. This incident makes it probable, that the na- 
8 acquired a knowledge of the deſtructive power of 
fre-arms, when we knew nothing of the matter; 
this man was not ſeen 'by any of the party whoſe 
rations he had reconnoitred. 
While Mr. Banks was gathering plants near the 
ering-place, I went with Dr. Solander and Mr. 
Inkhouſe to the head of the bay, that I might. exa- 
that part of the country, and make farther at- 
pts to form ſome connection with the natives. In 
U 4 + Qu. . 


het beſides theſe we ſaw nothing worthy of notice. At 1770. 
wr firſt entering the woods, we met with three of the May. 


The next day twelve canoes, in each of which was Thurſday 3. 
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— 08 our way we met with eleven or twelve ſmall cat 
ich each a man in it, probably the ſame that were zt. 
terwards a-breaſt of the ſhore, who all made into ſhoy 
water upon our approach. We met other Indians cn 
ſhore the firſt time we landed, who inſtantly took 
their canoes, and paddled away. We went up de 
country to ſome diſtance, and found the face of 
nearly the ſame with that which has been deſcribed x 
ready, but the foil was much richer ; for inſtead a 
ſand, I found a deep black mould, which [ though 
very fit for the production of grain of any kind. f 
the woods we found a tree which bore fruit, that i; 
colour and ſhape reſembled a cherry; the juice had u 
agreeable tartneſs, though but little flavour. We four 
alſo interſperſed ſome of the fineſt meadows in d 
world; ſome places, however, were rocky, but hel 
were comparatively few: the ſtone is ſandy, and nig 
be uſed with advantage for building. When we ne 
turned to the boat, we ſaw ſome ſmoke upon andthe 
part of the coaſt, and went thither in hopes of meet 
with the people, but at our approach theſe alſo 
away. We found fix ſmall canoes, and fix fire ve 
near the beach, with ſome muſcles roaſting upon then 
and a few oyſters lying near ; by this we judged th 
there had been one man in each canoe, who havi 
picked up ſome ſhell-fiſh had come a-ſhore to en 
and made his ſeparate fire for that purpoſe. We u 


ed of their cheer, and left them in return ſome ſtring ha 
of beads, and other things which we thought wo judge 
pleaſe them. At the foot of a tree in this place Ned 
found a ſmall well of freſh water, ſupplied by a ſpring  : 
and the day being now far ſpent we returned to He wa 


ſhip. In the evening Mr. Banks made a little ex 
ſion with his gun, and found ſuch a number of qual 
reſembling thoſe in England, that he might have ſhot 
many as he pleaſed ; but his object was variety, and n 
number. 4 
| Fridzy 4. The next morning, as the wind would not pem 
me to fail, I ſent ſeveral parties into the country, 
try again whether ſome intercourſe could not be eli 
bliſhed with the natives. A midſhipman, who belon 
ed to one of theſe parties, having ſtraggled a lo! 
way from his companions, met with a very old m 
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1 woman, and ſome little children; they were ſitting 
"er a tree by the water fide, and neither party ſaw 
ie other till they were cloſe together; the Indians 
Wed figns of fear, but did not attempt to run away. 
re man happened to have nothing to give them but a 
"rot that he had ſhot ; this he offered, but they re- 
dec to accept it, withdrawing themſelves from his 
nd either through fear or averſion. His ſtay with 
en was but ſhort, for he ſaw ſeveral canoes near the 
ach fiſhing, and being alone, he feared they might 
me 2-ſhore and attack him: he ſaid, that theſe people 

every dark coloured, but not black ; that the man 
U woman appeared to be very old, being both grey- 
add; that the hair of the man's head was buſhy, and 
; beard long and rough; that the woman's hair was 
pred ſhort, and both of them were ſtark naked. 
. Monkhouſe the Surgeon, and one of the men, who 
with another party near the watering-place, alſo 
jed from their companions, and as they were com- 
rout of a thicket obſerved ſix Indians ſtanding toge- 
at the diſtance of about fifty yards. One of them 
munced a word very loud, which was ſuppoſed to 
ifgnal, for a lance was immediately thrown at him 
tof the wood, which very narrowly miſſed him. 
hen the Indians ſaw that the weapon had not taken 
, they ran away with the greateſt precipitation 
on turning about towards the place whence the 
had been thrown, he ſaw a young Indian, whom 
pdged to be about nineteen or twenty years old, 
de down from a tree, and he alſo ran away with ſuch 
las made it hopeleſs to follow him. Mr. Monk- 
le was of opinion that he had been watched by theſe 
us in his paſſage through the thicket, and that the 
Ih had been ſtationed in the tree, to diſcharge the 
at him, upon a ſignal as he ſhould come by; but 
er this be, there could be no doubt but that he 
the perſon who threw the lance. 

0 the afternoon, | went myſelf with a party over 
te north ſhore, and while ſome of our people were 
ing the ſeine, we made an excurſion a few miles 
Ihe country, proceeding afterwards in the direction 
te coaſt, We found this place without wood, and 

ſome- 
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1779 ſomewhat reſembling aur moors in England; the fy. 
face of the ground, however, was covered with athin 
bruſh of plants, about as high as the knees: the hill 
near the coaſt are low, but others riſe behind them, j 
creafing by a gradual aſcent to a conſiderable diſtane 
with marſhes and moraſſes between. When we 
turned to the boat, we found that our people had caugk 
with the ſeine a great number of ſmall fiſh, which x 
well known in the Weſt-Indies, and which our fail 
call Leather-jackets, becauſe their ſkin is remarkal} 
thick. I had ſent the ſecond Lieutenant out in theyy 
a ſtriking, and when we got back to the ſhip, we foun 
that he alſo had been very ſucceſsful. He had obſere 
that the large ſting-rays, of which there is great plent 
in the bay, followed the flowing tide into very ſhall 
water; he therefore took the opportunity of flood, 
ſtruck ſeveral in not more than two or three feet water 
one of them weighed no leſs than two hundred and fort 
pounds after his entrails were taken out. 
The next morning, as the wind continued norther] 
I ſent out the yawl again, and the people ſtruck one fi. 
larger, for when his entrails were taken out he weigh il. 
three hundred and thirty-ſix pounds. , 
The great quantity of plants which Mr. Banks | 
Dr. Solander collected in this place induced me to g 4 
it the name of Botany Bay. It is ſituated in x 
latitude of 34 S. longitude 208* 37 W. It is c f 
cious, ſafe, and convenient, and may be known | 1 
the land on the ſea-coaſt, which is nearly level, a 
of a moderate height; in general higher than it is kn 
ther inland, wi h ſteep rocky cliffs next the ſea, wh”. 
have the appearance of a long iſland lying cloſe und: | 
the ſhore. The harbour lies about the middle of th. 
land, and in approaching it from the ſouthward, 
diſcovered before the ſhip comes a-breaſt of it; Mee 
from the northward it is not diſcovered ſo ſoon: . 
entrance is a little more than a quarter of a mi 
broad, and lies in W. N. W. To fail into it! 
ſouthern ſhore ſhould be kept on board, till the ſhip 
within a ſmall bare iſland, which lies cloſe undert 


north ſhore; within this iſland the deepeſt n_ 
[ 
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+ {de is ſeven fathoms, ſhallowing to five a way 1770. 

Fe et diſtance from the L — , 
* is a ſhoal, reaching from the inner ſouth point 
ite to the head of the harbour ; but over towards the 
th and north-weſt ſhore, there is a channel of twelve 
- fourteen feet at low water, for three or four leagues, 
pio a place where there is three or four fathoms, but 
Gre 1 found very little freſh water, We anchored 
ar the ſouth ſhore, about a mile within the entrance, 
the convenience of failing with a ſoutherly wind, 
ad becauſe I thought it the beſt ſituation for watering : 
it [afterwards found a very fine ſtream on the north 
re, in the firſt ſandy cove within the iſland, before 
fich a ſhip might lie almoſt land- locked, and procure 
od as well as water in great abundance. Wood in- 
led is every where plenty, but I ſaw only two kinds 
ich may be conſidered as timber. Theſe trees are as 
le than the Engliſh oak, and one of them 
w not a very different appearance: this is the ſame that 
gd the reddiſh gum like ſanguis draconis, and the 
a is heavy, hard, and dark-coloured, like lignum 
tz; the other grows tall and ſtrait, ſomething like 
epine ; and the wood of this, which has ſome re- 
mblance to the live oak of America, is alſo hard and 
wy. There are a few ſhrubs,” and ſeveral kinds of 
te palm; mangroves alſo grow in great plenty near 
he head of the bay. The country in general is level, 
i, and woody, as far as we could ſee. The woods, 
are before obſerved, abound with birds of exquiſite 
eauty, particularly of the parrot kind; we found alſo 
hows here, exactly the fame with thoſe. in England. 
bout the head of the harbour, where there are large 
kts of and and mud, there is great plenty of water- 
ul, moſt of which were altogether unknown to us: 
ſe of the moſt remarkable was black and white, much 
er than a ſwan, and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling 
pelican, On theſe banks of ſand and mud there are 
feat quantities of oyſters, muſcles, cockles, and other 
ell-fiſh, which ſeem to be the principal ſubſiſtence of 
le inhabitants, who go into ſhoal water with their little 
anoes, and pick them out with their hands. We did 
nt obſerve that they eat any of them raw, nor do they 
always 
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do not however ſubſiſt wholly upon this food, for the 
catch a variety of other fiſh, ſome of which they fre 
with gigs, and ſome they take with hook and line. 4 
the inhabitants that we ſaw were ſtark naked: they di 
not appear to be numerous, nor to live in ſocieties, hy 
like other animals were ſcattered about along the co 

and in the woods. Of their manner of life, howeyer 
we could know but little, as we were never able to forn 
the leaſt connection with them: after the firſt conteſ: 
our landing, they would never come near enough 
parley ; nor did they touch a ſingle article of all that y 
had left at their huts, and the places they frequented 
on purpoſe for them to take away. 

During my = in this harbour, I cauſed the Engli 
colours to be diſplayed on ſhore every day and the ſhip 
name, and the date of the year, to be inſcribed un 
one of the trees near the watering-place. 

It is high-water here at the full and change of t 
moon about eight o'clock, and the tide riſes and fi 
perpendicularly between four and five feet. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Range from Botany Bay to Trinity Bay; with a fa 
ther Account of the Country, its Inbabitants and ] 
ductiont. | 


T day-break, on Sunday the 6th of May 177 

we ſet ſail from Botany Bay, with a light bre 
at N. W. which ſoon after coming to the ſouthus 
we ſteered along the ſhore N. N. E. and at noon e 
latitude, by obſervation, was 33 50 S. At this time 
were between two and three mules diſtant from the |: 


and a-breaſt of a bay, or harbour, in which there N ro 
peared to be good anchorage, and which I called Poles. $ 
Jacks ox. This harbour lies three leagues to the nor bor ir 
ward of Botany Bay: the variation, by ſeveral azimuſua m 
appeared to be 89 E. At ſun- ſet the northernmoſt |Wuey 
in ſight bore N. 26 E. and ſome broken land, Male 


ſeemed to form a bay, bore N. 40 W. diſtant f 


leagues. This bay, which lies in latitude 33® 42) | Y 
ROK 
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x Bay. We ſteered along the ſhore N. N. E. 1970. 


at the diſtance of about three leagues from , May. 


ces upon the ſhore, and in the evening, found the 
ration to be 80 25 E. At this time we were between 
nd three miles from the ſhore, in twenty-eight 
homs; and at noon the next day, we had not ad- Tueſd. 8. 
nced one ſtep to the northward. We ſtood off ſhore, 
ih the wind northerly, till twelve at night, and at the 
ce of about five leagues, had ſeventy fathoms; at 
lance of ſix leagues we had eighty fathoms, which 
teextent of the ſoundings ; for at the diſtance of ten 
mes, we had no ground with 150 fathoms. 
The wind continuing northerly, till the morning of Thurſd. 10. 
loth, we continued to ſtand in and off the ſhore, 
d very little change of ſituation in other reſpects; 
agale then ſpringing up at S. W. we made the beſt 
wr way along the ſhore to the northward. At ſun- 
our latitude was 330 2“ S. and the variation 8 E. 
ine in the forenoon, we paſſed a remarkable hill, 
x ſtood a little way inland, and ſomewhat reſembled 
rown of a hat: and at noon, our latitude, by ob- 
tion, was 320 53' S. and our longitude 208% W. 
t vere about two leagues diſtant from the land, 
Kh extended from N. 41 E. to S. 41 W. and a ſmall 
I rock, or iſland, which lay cloſe under the land, 
d. $29 W. diſtant between three and four leagues. 
dur in the afternoon, we paſſed, at the diſtance of 
tamile, a low rocky point, which I called Point 
IMHENS, on the north fide of which is an inlet, 
ll called PokT STEPHENS : this inlet appeared to 
| me, 
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me, from the maſt head, to be ſheltered from all wing 
It lies in latitude 33 40, FN 20% 51% and 


high; and on the main near the ſhore are ſome big 
round hills, which at a diſtance appear like iflangs F 
25 this bay, at the diſtance of two or three mil 
rom the ſhore, our ſoundings were from thirty. d 
to twenty-ſeven fathoms, from which I conjeur 
that there muſt be a ſufficient depth of water within; 
At a little diſtance within land we ſaw ſmoke in ſerer 
places; and at half an hour paſt five, the northernny 
land in fight bore N. 36 E. and Point Stephens 8. 
diſtant four leagues. Our ſoundings in the night, we 
from forty-eight to ſixty-two fathoms, at the diſtance 
between three and four leagues from the ſhore, whi 
made in two hillocks. This Point I called Cu 
Hawke : it lies in the latitude of 32® 14'S. longity 
207? 3o' W. and at four o'clock in the morning ba 
W. diſtant about eight miles; at the ſame time 
northernmoſt land in fight bore N. 6 E. and appear 
like an iſland. At noon, this land bore N. & E. U 
northernmoſt land in ſight N. 13 E. and Cape Hawke 
37 W. Our latitude, by obſervation, was 320 2 


by the log; ſo that probably we had a current (etti 
that way: by the morning amplitude and azimuth th 
variation was 90 100 E. During our run along if 
ſhore, in the afternoon, we ſaw fires in ſeveral place 
at a little diſtance from the beach, and one upon ti 
top of a hill, which was the-firſt we had ſcen upon el 
vated ground ſince our arrival upon the coaſt, Atlu 
ſet, we had twenty-three fathoms, at the diſtance of 
league and an half from the ſhore: the northernme 
land then bore N. 13 E. and three hills, remarkat 
large and high, lying contiguous to each other, and 
far from the beach, N. N. W. As theſe hills be 
ſome reſemblance to each other, we called them ! 
THREE BROTHERS. They lie in latitude 31“ 49), 4 
may be ſeen fourteen or ſixteen leagues. We ter. 
N. E. by N. all night, having from twenty-ſeven l 
fixty-ſeven fathoms, at the diſtance of between two . 


{ix leagues from the ſhore. It |; 
Jes 
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At day-break we ſteered north, for the northernmoſt 1970. 
| in fight. ' At noon, we were four leagues from . 
ſhore, and, by obſervation, in latitude 31 18“ S. 8 fund. 12. 
uch was fifteen miles to the ſouthward of that given 
phe log; OUT longitude 2069 58' W. In the after- 
n we ſtood in for the land, where we ſaw ſmoke 
 everal places, till fix in the evening, when, being 
iin three or four miles of it, and in twenty-four 
oms of water, we ſtood off with a freſh breeze at 
and N. N. W. till midnight, when we had 118 
dome, at the diſtance of eight leagues from the land, 
When tacked. At three in the morning the wind Sund. 23. 
wed to the weſtward, when we tacked and ſtood to 
northward, At noon our latitude, by obſervation, 
p 30* 43 S. and our Jongitude 20645 W. At this 
pe we were between three and four leagues from the 
ne, the northernmoſt part of which bore from us 
L13 W. and a point, or head land, on which we ſaw 
s that produced a great quantity of ſmoke, bore W. 
int four leagues. To this point I gave the name of 
oxey CAE: it is of a conſiderable height, and over 
x pich of the point is a round hillock; within it are 
athers, much higher and larger, and within them 
land is very low. Our latitude was 300 31' S. 
ide 206% 54/ W. this day the obſerved latitude 
ponly ve miles ſouth of the log. We ſaw ſmoke in 
ral parts along the coaſt, beſides that ſeen upon 


ey Cape. 
I the afternoon, the wind being at N. E. we ſtood 
and on, and at three or four miles diſtance from the 
re had thirty fathoms water: the wind afterwards 
ning croſs off land, we ſtood to the northward, hav- 
om thirty to twenty-one fathoms, at the diſtance 
bur or five miles from the ſhore. 
At five in the morning the wind veered to the north, Mond. 24. 
bew freſh, attended with ſqualls: at eight it began 
under and rain, and in about an hour it fell calm, 
cn gave us an opportunity to ſound, and we had 
N- ſix fathoms at between four and five leagues from 
ore: ſoon after this we had a gale from the ſouth- 
, with which we ſteered N. by W. for the northern- 
It land in ſight. At noon, we were about four 
mes from the ſhore, and by obſervation in latitude 
30" 
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We 50 22 2 PRI miles to — ſouthward of g 
. reckoning, longitude 2069 39 W. Some 

| the — of — eight, bore _—_ 
As we advanced to the northward, from Botany B 
the land gradually increaſed in height, ſo that in! 
latitude it may be called a hilly country. Between 4 
latitude and the Bay, it exhibits a pleaſing variety 
ridges, hills, vallies, and plains, all clothed with wo 
of the ſame appearance with that which has been x 
ticularly deſcribed: the land near the ſhore is in g 
neral low and ſandy, except the points, which WP" 
rocky, and over many of them are high hills, vw" 
at their firſt riſing out of the water, have the appe 
ance of iſlands. In the afternoon we had ſome { 
rocky iſlands between us and the land, the ſouthern 
of which lies in latitude 309 10% and the northerng 
299 58', and ſomewhat more than two leagues fi 
the land: about two miles without the northernmoſt 
land we had thirty-three fathoms water. Haring 
advantage of a moon, we ſteered along the ſhore 
night, in the direction of N. and N. by E. kee 
at the diſtance of about three leagues from the 
and having from twenty to twenty Sve fathoms un 

As ſoon as it was light, having a ireſh gale, ve 
Tueſday 1g. all the fail we could, and at nine o'clock in the me 
ing, being about a league from the ſhore, we di 
vered ſmoke in many places, and having recourk 
our glaſſes, we ſaw about twenty of the natives, 

had each a large bundle upon his back, which we 
jeQured to be palm leaves for covering their houl 
we continued to obſerve them above an hour, du 
which they walked upon the beach, and up 3 | 
that led over a hill of a gentle aſcent, behind which 
loſt ſight of them: not one of them was obſerve 
ſtop and look towards us, but they trudged along 
all appearance, without the leaſt emotion either oi 
rioſity or ſurprize; though it is impoſſible they ht 
not have ſeen the ſhip by a caſual glance as they v 
ed along the ſhore, and though ſhe muſt, with 
pect to every other object they had yet ſeen, have 
little leſs ſtupendous and unaccountable than a fo 
mountain with all its woods would have been to 1 
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our latitude, by obſervation, was 289 39! 8. 


i eogitade 2069 7 W. A high point of land, 
"ich I named Cart BYRON, bore N. W. by W. 
| the diſtance of three miles. It lies in latitude 282 37 
/ 6. longitude 206? 3o' W. and may be known b 
' remarkable ſharp peaked mountain, which lies inland, 
nd bears from it N. W. by W. From this point, the 
ind trends N., 13 W. inland it is high and hilly, but 
near the ſhore 3 to the ſouthward of the point it is 
b low and level. We continued to ſteer along the 
Gore with a freſh gale, till ſun-ſet, when we ſuddenly 
covered breakers a-head, directly in the ſhip's courſe, 
Ld aſoon our larboard bow. At this time we were 
ut five miles from the land, and had twenty fathoms 
r: we hauled up eaſt till eight, when we had run 
wht miles, and increaſed our depth of water to forty- 
ar fathoms : we then brought to, with the ſhip's head 
| the eaſtward, and lay upon this tack till ten, when 
nig increaſed our ſounding to ſeventy-eight fathoms, 
xore, and lay with the ſhip's head to the land till 
in the morning, when we made fail, and at day- 
gt vere greatly ſurprized to find ourſelves farther to 
& lthward, than we had been the evening before, 
uud the wind had been ſoutherly, and blown freſh 
lugt: we now, ſaw the breakers again within us, 
paſſed them at the diſtance of one league. They 
n latitude 288“ S. ſtretching off eaſt two leagues 
ma point of land, under which is a ſmall iſland. 
tir ſituation may always be known by the peaked 
untain which has been juſt mentioned, and which 
as from them S. W. by W. for this reaſon I have 
ae it MounT WARNING. It lies ſeven or eight 
es inland, in latitude 289 22 S. The land about 
Shigh and hilly, but it is of itſelf ſufficiently conſpi- 
ks to be at once diſtinguiſhed from every other ob- 
L The point off which theſe ſhoals lie, I have named 
Mr Dax ER. To the northward of this point the 
Wis low, and trends N. W. by N. but it ſoons turns 
in more to the northward. _ | 

At noon we were about two leagues from the land, 
ty obſervation, in latitude 27% 460 S. which was 
teen miles to the ſouthward of the log; our lon- 
LIL. - X gitude 
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i * W. diſtant fourteen leagues, and the northernmoſt la 
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itude was 2069 26 W. Mount Warning bore 82 


in ſight bore N. We purſued our courſe along the 
ſhore, at the diſtance of about two leagues, in the 4 
rection of N. 4 E. till between four and five in the fer 
noon, when we diſcovered breakers on our larhoar 
bow. Our depth of water was thirty-ſeven fathoms 
and at ſun-ſet the northernmoſt land bote N. by W. x 
breakers N. W. by W. diſtant four miles, and 
northernmoſt land ſet at noon, which formed a pong 
and to which I gave the name of Por Look-op 
W. diſtant four miles, in the latitude of 272 6. 0 
the north ſide of this Point the ſhore forms a wide obe 
bay, which I called MoxgToNn's Bar, in the bot 
of which the land is fo low that I could but juſt fe 
from the top-maſt head. The breakers lie betwee 
three and four miles from Point Look-out ; and atth 
time we had a great fea from the ſouthward, vie 
broke upon them very high. We ſtood on N.N.} 
till eight o'clock, when having paſſed the breaker, 
deepened our water to fifty-two tathoms, we brought 
till midnight when we made fail again to the NN 
At four in the morning we had 135 fathoms, and wh 
the day broke, I perceived that during the fight 
ot much farther northward, and from the ſhore, th 
Fane from the courſe we ſteered, for we wi 
diſtant at leaſt ſeven leagues; I therefore hauled in 
W by W. with a freſh gale at S. S. W. The land i 
was fartheſt to the north the night before, now be 
S. S. W. diſtant about ſix leagues, and I gave it (nth 
name of CarER MoRETON, it being the north point W's 1 
Moreton's Bay: its latitude is 250 56&/ and its longit ht | 
is 206? 28'., From Cape Moreton the land trends as twe 
weſt, farther than can be ſeen, for there is a in | 
ſpace, where at this time no land is viſible, and ſo 
on board having alſo obſerved that the ſea looked pt 
than uſual, were of opinion that the bottom of Moretogiegu 
Bay opencd into a river : we had here thirty-four 
thoms water, and a fine ſandy bottom: this alone wc 
have produced the change that had been obſerved in 
colour of the water; and it was by no means nece 
to ſuppoſe a river to account for the land at the bot 
of the Bay not being viſible; for ſuppoſing the | 
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dere to be as low as we knew it to be in a hundred 
her parts of the coaſt, it would have been impoſſible 
ſeit from the ſtation of the ſhip; however, if any 
«re navigator ſhould be diſpoſed to determine the 
lion; whether there is or is not a river in this place, 
ch the wind would not permit us to do, the ſituation 
pralways be found by three hills which lie to the 
«thward of it, in the latitude of 2653. Theſe hills 
but a little inland, and not far from each other: 
ne remarkable for the ſingular form of their ele- 
ton, which very much reſembles a glaſs-houſe, and 
which reaſon I called them the GLass Ho uss: 
withernmoſt of the three is the higheſt and largeſt : 
re are alſo ſeveral other peaked hills inland to the 
ward of theſe, but they are not nearly ſo remark- 


$ which was ten miles to the northward of the log, 
ircumſtance which had never before happened upon 
zccaſt ; our longitude was 2060 460. At this time 
ere between two and three leagues from the land, 
| ud twenty-four fathoms water. A low bluff point, 
i vas the ſouth head of a ſandy bay, bore N. 62 
ant three leagues, and the northernmoſt point of 
xd in fight bore N. 4 E. This day we ſaw ſmoke in 
nl places, and ſome at a conſiderable diſtance inland. 
 ſeering along the ſhore at the diſtance of two 
mes, our ſoundings were from twenty-four to thirty- 
atoms, with a ſandy bottom. At ſix in the even- 
| the northernmoſt point of land bore N. 3 W. 
it four leagues; at ten it bore N. W. by W. 4 W. 
s we had ſeen ho land to the notthward of it, we 
ſit to, not well knowing which way to ſteer. 


find at 8. W. and at day-light we ſaw the land 
wing as far as N. 4 E. the point we had ſet the 
t before 8. W. by W. diſtant between three and 
kagues: It lies in latitude 25 58/, longitude 2060 
V. the land within it is of a moderate and equal 
ſt; but the point itſelf is ſo unequal, that it looks 
wo ſmall iflands lying under the land, for which 
gave it the name of Dou BLE IsLAN D PoInT ; 
allo be known by the white cliffs on the north 
it, Here the land trends to the N. W. and 

X 2 forms 


A 
> | 


At noon our latitude was, by obſervation, 269 ' 
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two in the morning, however, we made fail with Friday 18, 
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point of land, upon which a great number of the nat 
were aſſembled, and which therefore I called IxD 
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forms a large open bay, the bottom of which is & h. 
a flat, that From the deck it could ſcarcely be 5 r 
croſſing this bay, our depth of water was from thirty t 
twenty-two fathoms, with a white ſandy bottom. 
noon. we were about three leagues from the ſhore, i 
latitude 25® 34' S. longitude 2069 45 W. Double Ilan 
Point bore S. 4 W. and the northernmoſt land in ſip 
N. 4 E. This part of the coaſt, which is of a modes 
height, is more barren than any we had ſeen, and; 
foil more ſandy. With our glaſſes we could dische 
that the ſands, which lay in great patches of 
acres, were moveable, and that ſome of them had ut 
been long in the place they poſſeſſed ; for we (ay, i 
ſeveral parts, trees half buried, the tops of which we 
ſtill green; and in others, the naked trunks of ſuch 
the ſand had ſurrounded long enough to deſtroy, | 
other places the woods appeared to be low arid ſhrubh 
and we ſaw no ſigns of inhabitants. Two water ſnak 
ſwam by the ſhip; they were beautifully ſpotted, 3 
in every reſpect like land ſnakes, except that their t 
were broad and flat, -probably to ſerve them inſtead 
fins in ſwimming. In the morning of this day the wy 
ation was 8* 200 E. and in the evening 8* 3&. Duri 
the night we continued our courſe to the northws 
with a light breeze from the land, being diſtant from 
between two and three leagues; and having from twent 
three to twenty-ſeven fathoms, with a fine 
bottom. | 
- At noon on the 19th, we were about four miles fr 
the land, with only thirteen fathoms. Our lait 
was 2504, and the northernmoſt land in ſight bore 
21 W. diſtant eight miles. At one o'clock, bet 
ſtill four miles diſtant from the ſhore, but having eve 
teen fathoms water, we paſſed a black bluff head, 


Heap: it lies in latitude 25* 3. About four m 
N. by W. of this Head, is another very like it, fre 
whence the land trends away ſomewhat more to 
weſtward : next to the ſea it is low and ſandy, and 
hind it nothing was to be ſeen, even from the 
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Near Indian Head we ſaw more of the natives, 1770. 
Ay. 


upon the neighbouring ſhore fires by night, and. , 
N We kept to the 4 4 all night, 
i the diſtance of from four miles to four leagues from 
de ſhore, and with a depth of water from ſeventeen 
v thirty-four fathoms. At 4 the northern- Sunday 20. 
molt land bore from us W. S. W. and ſeemed to 
ad in a point, from which we diſcovered a reef run- 
wing out to the northward, as far as we tould ſee. 

e had hauled our wind to the weſtward before it was 
git, and continued the courſe till we ſaw the breakers 
pn our lee bow. We now edged away N. W. and 
NNW. along the eaſt fide of the ſhoal, from two to 
me mile diſtant, having regular ſoundings from thir- 
gen to ſeyen fathoms, with a fine ſandy bottom. At 
un our latitude, by obſervation, was 20% 26, which 

$ thirteen miles to the northward of the log. We 
ved the extreme point of the ſhoal to bear from us 
wut N. W. and the point from which it ſeemed to run 
ut bore 8. $ W. diſtant twenty miles. This point I 
uned SANDY Car, from two very large patches of 
e and which lay upon it. It is ſufficiently high to 
en at the diſtance of twelve leagues, in clear wea- 

er, and lies in latitude 24 45/, longitude 2069 51“; 
be land trends from it S. W. as far as can be ſeen. We 
wt along the eaſt ſide of the ſhoal till two in the after- 
n, when, judging that there was a ſufficient depth 

yater upon it to allow paſſage for the ſhip, I ſent the 
xt 2-head to ſound, and upon her making the ſignal 
more than five fathoms, we hauled our wind, and 

Kd over the tail of it, in ſix fathoms. At this time 

were in latitude 249 22/, and Sandy Cove bore S. 4 

diſtant eight leagues ; but the direction of the ſhoal 
neareſt N. N. W. and S. S. E. It is remarkable, 
at when on board the ſhip we had ſix fathoms, the 
at, which was ſcarcely a quarter of a mile to the 
award, had little more than five, and that imme- 
ately after ſix fathoms we had thirteen, and then 
Fenty, as faſt as the man could caſt the lead; from 
ke circumſtances, I conjeQtured that the weſt ſide of 

ſhoal was ſteep. This ſhoal I called the BREAk 
u SPIT, becauſe we had now ſmooth water, and to 
e louthward of it we had always a high ſea from the 
X 3 -  $ &s 
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8. E. At ſix in the evening the land of Sandy Capeg 
tended from S. 17 E. to S. 27 E. at the diſtance ofen 
leagues; our depth of water was twenty-three fathon 
with the fame ſoundings we ſtood to the weſtwar 
night. At ſeven in the morning we ſaw, from them 
head, the land of Sandy Cape bearing 8. E. 4 E. dd 
about thirteen leagues. At nine we diſcovered lay; 
the weſtward, and ſoon after ſaw ſmoke in ſeveral g 
Our depth of water was now decreaſed to ſeventy 
fathoms, and by noon we had no more than thing 
though we were ſeven leagues from the land, wii 
extended from S. by W. to W. N. W. Our häu 
at this time was 24 28 8. For a few days pal 
had feen ſeveral of the fea birds called boobs, x 
having met with any of them before. Laſt nj 
a ſmall flock of them paſſed the ſhip, and went x 
to the N. W. and in the morning, from about hl 
hour before ſun-riſe, to half an hour after, fight 
them were continually coming from the N. N. N. 
flying to the S. S. E. nor was one of them ſeen to f 
any other direction; we therefore conjectured thatth 
was a lagoon, river, or inlet of ſhallow water, in 
bottom of the deep bay, to the ſouthward of u, vl 
ther theſe birds reſorted to feed in the day; and t 
not far to the northward, there were ſome ind 
which they repaired in the night. To this bay lg 
the name of Herver's Bay, in honour of 
Hervey. In the afternoon we ſtood in for the | 
ſteering 8. W. with a gentle breeze at S. E. till f 
o*clock, when, being in fatitude 24 36', about 
leagues from the ſhore, and having nine fathoms watt 
we bore away along the coaft N. W. by W. and att 
ſame time could ſee land extending to the S. 8. E abt 
eight leagues. Near the ſea, the land is very lou, 
within there are ſome lofty hills, all thickly cloth 
with wood. While we were running along the {ho 
we ſhallowed our water from nine to ſeven fathc 
and at one time we had but ſix, which determinedus 
anchor for the night. 

At ſix in the morning we weighed, with a ge" 
breeze from the ſouthward, and ſteered N. W. i 
edging in for the land till we got within two miles 
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with water from ſeven to eleven fathoms. We ther, 
id N. N. W. as the land lay, and at noon our lati- 
e was 24% 19. We continued in the ſame courſe, 
the ame diſtance, with from twelve fathoms to ſeven, 
five in the evening, when we were a-breaſt of the 
wth point of a large open bay, in which I intended to 


Lies, that the land was covered with palm-nut-trees, 
uch we had not ſeen from the time of our leaving the 
nds within the tropic. We alſo ſaw two men walk- 
zalong the ſhore, who did not condeſcend to take the 
| notice of us. In the evening, having hauled cloſe 
n a wind, and made two or three trips, we anchor- 
about eight o'clock in five fathoms, with a fine ſandy 
nom. The ſouth point of the bay bore E. 2 S. diſtant 
o miles, the north point N. W. 4 N. and about the 
ne diſtance from the ſhore. 


men, in order to examine the country, accompanied 
Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, the other gentlemen, and 
wia; the wind blew freſh, and we found it ſo cold, 
ut, being at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, we took 
1 dokes, as a neceſſary equipment for the voyage. 
e landed a little within the ſouth point of the bay, 
here we found a channel leading into a large lagoon: 
ls channel I proceeded to examine, and found three 
toms water till I got about a mile up it, where I met 
tha ſhoal, upon which there was little more than one 
om, but having paſled over it, I had three fathoms 
rin, The entrance of this channel lies cloſe to the 
uth point of the bay, being formed by the ſhore on 
| 1 and on the weſt by a large ſpit of ſand; it is 
bout a quarter of a mile broad, and lies in S. by W. 
0 this place there is room for a few ſhips to lie in great 
curity, and a ſmall ſtream of freſh water: I would 
je rowed into the lagoon, but was prevented by 
lows, We found ſeveral bogs, and ſwamps of ſalt 
ter, upon which, and by the ſides of the lagoon, 
ous the true mangrove, ſuch as is found in the Wet 
dies, and the firſt of the kind that we had met with. 
i the branches of theſe mangroves there were many 
eit of a remarkable kind of ant, that was as green as 
X 4 grals ; 


hor. ay this courſe we diſcovered, with our 
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Early the next morning I went a- ſhore, with a party Weda. 23. 


=. ſharper bite than ever we had felt from the ſame king 
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graſs : when the branches were diſturbed they came out 
in great numbers, and puniſhed the offender by a much 


of animal before. Upon theſe mangroves alſo we fy 
ſmall green caterpillars in great numbers; their bodies 
were thick ſet with hairs, and they were ranged pon 
the leaves, ſide by ſide, like a file of ſoldiers, tothe 
number of twenty or thirty together : when we touched 
them, we found that the hair on their bodies had de 
quality of a nettle, and gave us a much more acyig 
though leſs durable pain. The country here is mari 
feſtly worſe than about Botany Bay; the ſoil is dry 20 
ſandy, but the ſides of the hills are covered with trees 
which grow ſeparately, without underwood. We foun 
here the tree that yields a gum like the ſanguis draconis 
but it is ſomewhat different from the trees of the fame 
kind which we had ſeen before, for the leaves are longer 
and hang down like thoſe of the weeping willow. W. 
found alſo much leſs gum upon them, which is contrar 
to the eſtabliſhed opinion, that the hotter the climate 
the more gums exude. Upon a plant alſo, which yield 
ed a yellow gum, there was leſs than upon the ſam 
kind of plant in Botany Bay. Among the ſhoals an 
ſand-banks we ſaw many large birds, ſome in particula 
of the ſame kind that we had ſeen in Botany Bay, mucl 
bigger than ſwans, which we judged to be pelicans 
but they were ſo ſhy that we could not get within gun 
ſhot of them. Upon the ſhore we ſaw a ſpecies of ii 
buſtard, one of which we ſhot, it was as large # 
turkey, and weighed ſeventeen pounds and an half. Wi 
all agreed that this was the beſt bird we had eaten finc 
we left England, and in honour of it we called this in 
let BusTarD Bay. It lies in latitude 240 4, longitud 
208 18“. The ſea ſeemed to abound with fiſh; but 
unhappily, we tore our ſeine all to pieces at the fil 
haul. Upon the mud-banks, under the mangroves, 
found innumerable oyſters of various kinds; amon 
others the hammer oyſter, and a large proportion e 
ſmall pearl oyſters ; if in deeper water there is equ: 
plenty of ſuch oyſters at their full growth, a pearl fiſh 
ery might certainly be eſtabliſhed here to very gte 
advantage, Th 
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| The people who were left on board the ſhip ſaid, 1970. 
ut while we were in the woods. about twenty of the . 

tives came down to the beach, a-breaſt of her, and ** V * 
having looked at her ſome time, went away ; but we 
at were a-ſhore, though we ſaw ſmoke in many 
s, ſaw no people : the ſmoke was at places too di- 
hunt for us to get to them by land, except one, to 
which we repaired : we found ten ſmall fires burning 
within a few paces of each other; but the people were 
: we ſaw near them ſeveral veſſels of bark, which 
ve ſuppoſed to have contained water, and ſome ſhells 
nd fih- bones, the remains of a recent meal. We 
br alſo, lying nn the ground, ſeveral pieces of ſoft 
wk, about the length and breadth of a man, which 
je imagined might be their beds; and, on the wind- 
vid fide of the fires, a ſmall ſhade about a foot and a 
uf high, of the ſame ſubſtance. The whole was in a 
ticket of cloſe trees, which afforded good ſhelter from 
he wind, The place ſeemed to be much trodden, and 
we ſaw no houſe, nor any remains of a houſe, we 
inclined to believe that as theſe people had no 
alls, they had no dwelling; but ſpent their nights, 
mong the other commoners of Nature, in the open 
rt: and Tupia himſelf, with an air of ſuperiority and 
ympaſſion, ſhook his head, and ſaid that they were 
Jun Enos, poor wretches.“ I meaſured the per- 
ndicular height of the laſt tide, and found it to be 
wht feet above low-water mark, and from the time 
low-water this day, I found that it muſt be high- 
= the full and change of the moon at eight 

At four o'clock in the morning we weighed, and Thurſd. 24. 
ha gentle breeze at ſouth made ſail out of the bay. 
landing out our ſoundings were from five to fifteen 
boms; and at day-light, when we were in the great- 
depth, and a-breaſt of the north head of the bay, 
licovered breakers ſtretching out from it N. N. E. 
een two and three miles, with a rock at the outer- 
M point of them, juſt above water. While we were 
ling theſe rocks, at the diſtance of about half a mile, 
tad from fifteen to twenty fathoms, and as ſoon as 
e had paſſed them, we hauled along ſhore W. N. 
; for the fartheſt land we had in ſight. At noon 
our 
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1770. our latitude by obſervation was 23® 52 $. the ne 
part of Buſtard Bay bore S. 62 E, diſtant ten mile 
and the northermoſt land in fight N. 60 W. the lors: 
tude was 2089 37', and our diſtance from the ſhore 4 
miles, with fourteen fathoms water. 
Till five in the afternoon it was calm, but after 
we ſteered before the wind N. W. as the land lay til 
ten at night, and then brought to, having had all ala 
Friday 26. fourteen and fifteen fathoms. At five in the mornin 
we made fail ; and at day-light the northernmoſt poin 
of the main bore N. 70 W. Soon after we ſaw mg 
land, making like iſlands, and bearing N. W. by 
At nine, we were a-breaſt of the point, at the dif 
of one mile, with fourteen fathoms water. This po 
I found to lie directly under the tropic of Capricorn 
and for that reaſon I called it CAE Carrricoxx: i 
longitude is 2089 58' W. it is of a conſiderable heigh 
looks white and barren, and may be known by { 
iſlands which lie to the N. W. of it, and ſome fn 
rocks at the diſtance of about a league 8. E. On 
weſt ſide of the Cape there appeared to be 2 lag 
and on the two ſpits which formed the entrance 
ſaw an incredible number of the large birds that 
ſemble a pelican. The northernmoſt land now in ig 
bore from Cape Capricorn N. 24 W. and appeared 
be an iſland ; but the main land trended W. by N. 
which courſe we ſteered, having from fifteen to fix 
thoms, and from fix to nine, with a hard ſandy boi 
At noon, our latitude by obſervation was 23* 24 
Cape Capricorn bore S. 60 E. diſtant two leagues; 
a ſmall iſland N. by E. two miles: in this ſituation 
had nine fathoms, being about four miles from 
main, which, next the ſea, is low and ſandy, exce 
the points which are high and rocky. The country | 
land is hilly, but by no means of a pleaſing al 
We continued to ſtand to the N. W. till four o'clock 
the afternoon, when it fell calm ; and we ſoon after 
chored in twelve fathoms, having the main land 
iſlands in a manner all round us, and Cape Caprict 
bearing S. 54 E. diſtant four leagues. In the night 
found the riſe and fall near ſeven feet ; and the flood 
ſet to the weſtward, and the ebb to the eaſtward, wi 
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z juſt contrary to what we found when we were at an- — 
4or to the eaſtward of Buſtard Bay. 8 
At ſix in the morning we weighed, with a gentle gaturd. 26. 
here at ſouth, and ſtood away to the N. W. between 
he outermoſt range of iſlands and the main, leaving 
Geral ſmall iflands between the main and the ſhip, 
«hich we paſſed at a very little diſtance : our ſoundings 
king irregular, from twelve to four fathoms, I fent a 
at a-head to ſound. At noon we were about three 
nes from the main, and about the ſame diſtance from 
te iſlands without us: our latitude by obſervation was 
11'S. the main land here is high and mountainous ; 
de iſlands which lie off it are alſo moſt of them high, 
dof a ſmall circuit, having an appearance rather of 
wrenneſs than fertility. At this time we ſaw ſmoke 
h many places at a conſiderable diſtance inland, and 
terefore conjeQuured that there might be a lagoon, 
ner, or inlet running up the country, the rather, 
we had paſſed two places which had the appearance 
being ſuch; but our depth of water was too little 
encourage me to venture where I ſhould probably 
leſs. We had not ſtood to the northward above 
hour, before we ſuddenly fell into three fathoms ; 
an which I anchored, and ſent away the Maſter to 
und the channel which lay to the leeward of us, be- 
the northermoſt iſland and the main : it appeared 
be pretty broad, but I ſuſpeQed that it was ſhallow, 
dſo indeed it was found; for the Maſter reported at 
k return that in many places he had only two fathoms 
an half, and where we lay at anchor we had only 
nen feet, which was not two feet more than the ſhip 
v. While the Maſter was founding the channel, 
Ir. Banks tried to fiſh from the cabin windows with 
ok and line: the water was too ſhallew for fiſh; 
it the ground was almoſt covered with crabs, which 
aily took the bait, and ſometimes held it ſo faſt in 
ir claws, that they did not quit their hold till they 
e conſiderably above water. Theſe crabs were of 


Ace 
ry 
aſp 
lock 
ter 


nd 


pricing forts, and both of them ſuch as we had not ſeen 
ght re: one of them was adorned with the fineſt blue 
food 


ut can be imagined, in every reſpe& equal to the ul- 
arine, with which all his claws, and every joint 
v deeply tinged; the under part of him was white, 


and 


: wh 
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177% and fo exquiſitely poliſhed, that in colour and bright. 
Ni. neſs it exactly reſembled the white of old china: the 
—— Y. other was alſo marked with the ultramarine Upon his 
joints, and his toes, but ſomewhat more ſparingly ; and 
his back was marked with three brown ſpots which had 
a ſingular appearance. The people who had been ou 
with the boat to ſound, reported, that upon an iſſand 
where we had obſerved two fires, they had ſeen every 
of the inhabitants, who called to them, and ſeemed 
very deſirous that they ſhould land. In the evening the 
wind veered to E. N. E. which gave us an Opportunity 
to ſtretch three or four miles back by the way we came; 
after which, the wind ſhifted to the ſouth, and obliged 

us again to anchor in ſix fathoms. 

Sunday 27, At five in the morning I ſent away the Maſter i 
ſearch for a paſſage between the iſlands, while we gr 
the ſhip under fail ; and as ſoon as it was light we fg 
lowed the boat, which made a ſignal that a paſſage ha 
been found. As ſoon as we got again into the dee 
water, we made fail to the northward, as the land lay 
with ſoundings from nine fathoms to fifteen, and ſome 
ſmall iſlands ſtill without us. At noon we were abou 
two leagues diſtant from the main; and by obſerratio 
in latitude 22* 53'S. The northernmoſt point of land 
in ſight now bore N. N. W. diſtant ten miles. Te 
this point I gave the name of CAE MANxIToI D, fron 
the number of high hills which appeared over ii: 
lies in latitude 22* 43“ S. and diſtant about ſeventeer 
leagues from Cape Capricorn, in the direction of 
26 W. Between theſe Capes the ſhore forms a latg 
bay, which I called KEPPEL Bay; and I alſo diſtin 
guiſhed the iſlands by the name of Keeper's I5LaxD 

In this bay there is good anchorage ; but what refreſh 
ments it may afford, I know not: we caught no hi 
though we were at anchor; but probably there is fre 
water in ſeveral places, as both the iſlands and th 
main are inhabited. We ſaw ſmoke and fires upon t 
main; and upon the iſlands we ſaw people. At thre 
in the afternoon we paſſed Cape Manifold, tro 
which the land trends N. N. W. The land of tt 
Cape is high, riſing in hills directly from the ſea; 3 
may be known by three iſlands which lie off it, one < 
them near the ſhore, and the other two eight miles 0 
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1. One of theſe iſlands is low and flat, and the 


«+ brought to, when the northernmoſt part of the main 
n ſight bore N. W. and ſome iſlands which lie off it 
'21 W. Our ſoundings after twelve o'clock were 
ram twenty to twenty-five fathoms, and in the night 
Com thirty to thirty-four. 


gh E. diſtant eight leagues, and the iſlands which I 
bl ſet the night before were diſtant four miles in the 
me direction. The fartheſt viſible point of the main 
we N. 67 W. at the diſtance of twenty-two miles; 
u we could ſee ſeveral iſlands to the northward of 
tis direction. At nine 'o*clock in the afternoon we 
were a· breaſt of the point which I called Cars Town- 
mund. It lies in latitude 220 15'; longitude 2090 
r the land is high and level, and rather naked than 
woody. Several iſlands lie to the northward of it, at 
te diſtance of four or five miles out at ſea ; three or 
fur leagues to the S. E. the ſhore forms a bay, in the 
om of which there appeared to be an inlet or har- 
ur. To the weſtward of the Cape the land trends 
. 1 8. and there forms a very large bay, which 
uns to the eaſtward, and probably communicates 
th the inlet, and makes the land of the Cape an 
land. As ſoon as we got round this Cape, we hauled 
ur wind to the weſtward, in order to get within the 
ind, which lie ſcattered in the bay in great num- 
ters, and extend out to ſea as far as the eye could 

even from the maſt-head : theſe iſlands vary both 
height and circuit from each other; ſo that, although 
hey are very numerous, no two of them are alike. 
We had not ſtood long upon a wind before we came 
ito ſhoal water, and were obliged to tack at once to 
od it, Having ſent a boat a-head, I bore away W. 
N. many ſmall iſlands, rocks, and ſhoals, lying 
elween us and the main, and many of a larger ex- 


ade the ſignal for meeting with ſhoal water: upon 
lis we hauled cloſe upon a wind to the eaſtward, but 


i ccenly fell into three fathoms and a quarter; we im- 


Witely dropped an anchor, which brought the ſhip | 


0 
up 


At day-break we made fail, Cape Manifold bearing Monday 28. 


t without us: our ſoundings till near noon were 


m fourteen to ſeventeen fathoms, when the boat 
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aber high and round. At fix o'clock in the evening, May. 
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| 1770. up with all her fails ſtanding. When the ſip wy 
ö brought up we had four fathoms, with a coarſe ſan, 
3 a bottom, and found a — tide ſetting to the N. 
| by W. 4 W. at the rate of near three miles an hour. 
| by which we were fo ſuddenly carried upon the ſho! 
| Our latitude by obſervation was 22* 8' S. Cape Town. 
| ſhend bore E. 16 S. diſtant thirteen miles; and the 
0 | weſternmoſt part of the main in fight W. 2. N. At th 
time a great number of iſlands lay all round us. 
| In the afternoon, having ſounded round the ſhi 
and found that there was water ſufficient to carty * 
1 over the ſhoal, we weighed, and about three o'clock 
made fail and ſtood to the weſtward, as the land xy 
having ſent a boat a-head to ſound. . At fix in the eye 
= ing we anchored in ten fathoms, with a ſandy bottom 
about two miles diſtance from the main; the weſ 
| moſt part of which bore W. N. W. and 4 great nun 
ber of iflands, lying a long way without us, were fil 


in ſight. - | 

Tueſds At. five o'clock the next morning I ſent away thy 

| 0 Maſter with two boats to found the entrance of =. . 

= which bore from us weſt, at about the diſtance of 
league, into which I intended to go with the ſhip, tha 
I might wait a few days till the moon ſhould increaſe 
and in the mean time examine the country. As ſoc 
as the ſhip could be got under fail, the boats made thi 
ſignal for anchorage; upon which we ſtood in, and 
anchored in five fathoms water, about a league withit 
the entrance of the inlet; which, as I obſerved a tide 

to flow and ebb conſiderably, I judged to be a me 
that ran up the country to a conſiderable diſtance. |] 
this place I had thoughts of laying the ſhip a-fhore, and 
cleaning her bottom ; I therefore landed with the Ma 
ſter in ſearch of a convenient place for that purpoſe, ang 
was accompanied by Mr. ks and Dr. Solandergnd. 
We found walking here exceedingly troubleſome, E { 
the ground was covered with a kind of graſs, the (ce vat 
of which were very ſharp and bearded backwards ; Mert 
that whenever they ſtuck into our clothes, which | Wat 
deed was at every ſtep, they worked forwards by mean py 
of the beard, till they got at the fleſh; and at tha vnd, 
ſame time we were ſurrounded by a cloud of muſqu l thy 
tos, which inceſſantly tormented us with their Ba ler, | 
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7+ ſoon met with ſeveral places where the ſhip might 
meniently be laid a-ſhore; but to our great diſap- 
unment, WE could find no freſh water. We pro- 
4d. however, up the country, where we found 
n trees, like thoſe that we had ſeen before, and ob- 
&, that here alſo the gum was in very ſmall quan- 
ws, Upon the branches of theſe trees, and ſome 
bers, we found ants neſts made of clay, as big as a 
ihel; _— like thoſe deſcribed in Sir Hans 
uns Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 221. 
\ 2:8, but not ſo ſmooth: the ants which inhabited 
ee neſts were ſmall, and their bodies white; but upon 
rather ſpecies of the tree we found a ſmall black ant, 
ich perforated all the twigs, and having worked out 
ph, occupied the pipe which had contained it; 
| the parts in which theſe inſects had thus formed a 
nent, and in which they ſwarmed in amazing 
bers, bore leaves and flowers, and appeared to be 
sfouriſhing a ſtate as thoſe that were ſound. We 
md alſo an incredible number of butterflies, ſo that 
x the pace of three or four acres the air was fo 
wied with them, that millions were to be ſeen in 
x5 diretion, at the ſame time that every branch 
j twig was covered with others that were not upon 
ving. We found here alſo a ſmall fiſh of a ſingu- 
kind; it was about the ſize of a minnow, and had 
pwery ſtrong breaſt-fins : we found it in places that 
fe quite dry, where we ſuppoſed it might have been 
[by the tide; but it did not ſeem to have become 
gud by the want of water, for upon our approach 
taped away, by the help of the breaſt- fins, as nim- 
ua frog: neither indeed did it ſeem to prefer wa- 
c d __ for when _ found it in the water, it fre- 
ently leaped out, and purſued its way upon dr 
und. Wen obſerved, 1 that when it A 0 — 
Kre ſmall ſtones were ſtanding above the ſurface of 
vater, at a little diſtance from each other, it choſe 
ber to leap from ſtone to ſtone, than to paſs through 
vater; and we ſaw ſeveral of them paſs entirely 
puddles in this manner, till they came to dry 
und, and then leap away. 
n the afternoon we renewed our ſearch after freſh 
ler, but without ſucceſs, and therefore I determined 
to 
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1770- to make my ſtay here but ſhort; however, having of 
May. ferved from an eminence, that the inlet Penetrated 
WY conſiderable way into the country, I determined to tra 
it in the morning. 
Wedaeſ. 30, At ſun-riſe I went a-ſhore, and climbing a congy 
rable hill, I took a view of the coaſt, and the iſ, 
that lie off it, with their bearings, having an azimu 
compaſs with me for that purpoſe; but I obſerved, f 
the needle differed very conſiderably in its poſit 
even to thirty degrees, in ſome places more, in oth, 
leſs; and once [I found it differ from itſelf no leh 
two points in the diſtance of fourteen feet. I took 
ſome of the looſe ſtones that lay upon the ground, 
applied them to the needle, but they produced nog 
fet; and I therefore concluded that there was iron 9 
in the hills, of which I had remarked other indicatio 
both here and in the neighbouring parts. After [h 
made my obſervations upon the hill, I proceeded wi 
Dr. Solander up the inlet; I ſet out with the fir 
the flood, and long before high water I had advanc 
above eight leagues. Its breadth thus far was from ti 
to five miles, upon a S. W. by S. direction; but he 
it opened every way, and formed a large lake, whi 
to the N. W. communicated with the ſea; and] 
only ſaw the ſea in this direction, but found the tide 
flood coming ſtrongly in from that point; I allo « 
ſerved an arm of this lake extending to the eaſtwa 
and it is not improbable that it may communic: 
with the ſea in the bottom of the bay, which lies 
the weſtward of Cape Townſhend. On the ſouth {i 
of the lake is a ridge of high hills, which I was ve 
deſirous to climb; but it being high-water, and 
day far ſpent, I was afraid of being bewildered ame 
the ſhoals in the night, eſpecially as the weather 
dark and rainy, and therefore I made the belt of 
way to the is. In this excurſion I ſaw onlyt! 
people, and they were at a diſtance ; they follow 
the boat along the ſhore a good way, but the t. 
running Crongly in my favour, I could not prudent 
wait for them: I ſaw, however, ſeveral fires in 0 
direction, and ſmoke in another, but they alſo were ©, 
adiſtance. While I was tracing the inlet with H n 
Solander, Mr. Banks was endeavouring to penetſq tba 
; 1 Fol. 
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o the country, where ſeveral of the people, who 1770. 


leave to go a-ſhore, were alſo rambling about. Mr. 
uus and his party found their courſe obſtructed by 
amp covered with mangroves, which, however, 
vj reſolved to paſs; the mud was almoſt knee deep, 
1 they reſolutely went on; but before they got half 
y they repented of their undertaking. The bot- 
mn was covered with branches of trees interwoven 
d each other; ſometimes they kept their footin 
them, ſometimes their feet ſlipped through, — 
netimes they were ſo entangled among them, that 
vere forced to free themſelves by groping in the 
nd and ſlime with their hands. In about an hour, 
werer, they croſſed it, and judged it might be about 
ner of a mile over. After a ſhort walk, they came 
p a place where there had been four ſmall fires, 
4 near them ſome ſhells and bones of fiſh that had 
n roaſted ; they found alſo heaps of graſs laid toge- 
x, where four or five people appeared to have ſlept. 
ke Second Lieutenant, Mr. Gore, who was at ano- 
r place, ſaw a little water lying in the bottom of a 
ily, and near it the track of a large animal: ſome 
irs were alſo ſeen, but none of them ſhot, nor 
other bird except” a few of the beautiful loriquets, 
ich we had ſeen in Botany Bay. Mr. Gore, and 
of the Midſhipmen, who were in different places, 
| that they had heard the voices of Indians near 
1, but had ſeen none. The country in general ap- 
wed ſandy and barren, and being deſtitute of freſh 
tr, it connot be ſuppoſed to have any ſettled inha- 
Ins. The deep gullies, which were worn by tor- 
kts from the hills, prove, that at certain ſeaſons the 
here are very copious and heavy. | 
The inlet in which the ſhip lay I'called THIRS TY 
xD, becauſe it afforded us freſh water. It lies in 
tude 220 10/ S. and Jongitude 210 18' W. and may 
houn by a group of ſmall iſlands lying under the 
re, from two to fve leagues diſtant, in the direction 
NW. and by another group of iſlands that lie 
before it, between three and four leagues out at 
Over each of the points that form the entrance is 
eh round hill, which on the N. W. is a penin- 
, that at high-water is ſurrounded by the ſea; they 
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May. them is about two miles. In this inlet is 
— age in ſeven, ſix, five, and four — gay. 


the morning of Thurſday the 31ſt of May, and put 
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are bold to both the ſhores, and the diſtance } * 


very convenient for laying a ſhip down, where. 
ſpring-tides, the water does not riſe leſs than ſixteen, 
eighteen feet. The tide flows at the full and ch 
the moon about eleven o'clock. I have already oj 
ed, that here is no freſh water, nor could we pre 
refreſhment of any other kind. We ſaw two tune 
but we were not able to take either of them; neity 
did we catch either fiſh or wild fowl, except a fein 
land birds; we ſaw indeed the ſame forts of water fg 
as in Botany Bay, but they were ſo ſhy that we 
not get a ſhot at them. : 

As I had not therefore a fingle inducement t f 
longer in this place, I weighed anchor at fix o'clock 


ſea. We ſtood to the N. W. with a freſh breeze x 
S. E. and kept without the group of iſlands that lie 
ſhore, and to the N. W. of "Thirſty Sound, the 
appeared to be no ſafe paſſage between them and f 
main: at the ſame time we had a number of iſan 
without us, extending as far as we could ſee. - Dur 
our run in this direction, our depth of water ws t 
eight, and nine fathoms. At noon the welt point 
Thirſty Sound, which I have called PIER Hrav, bo 
S. 36 E. diſtant five leagues ; the eaſt point of the ot 
inlet, which communicates with the Sound, bore 8. 
W. diſtant two leagues; the group of iſlands juſt 
tioned lay between us and the point, and the farbe 
— of the main in ſight, on the other ſide of the in 
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re N. W. Our latitude, by obſervation, was 20888" 
53. At half an hour after twelve the boat, wh" 
was ſounding a-head, made the ſignal for ſhoal water 
and we immediately hauled our wind to the N. E tre 
this time we had ſeven fathoms, at the next caſt iſa 
and at the next three, upon which we inſtantly dr v 
ped an anchor that brought the ſhip up. Pier Hag ! 
the north-weſt point of Thirſty Sound, bore S. E. W* 
ſtant ſix leagues, being half way between the ian ca 
which lie off the. eaſt point of the weſtern inlet, al ſry 
three ſmall iſlands. which lie directly without them. thi 
was now the firſt of the flood, which we found * | p 
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goal, upon which we had three fathoms, and found 

water all round it, we got under fail, and having 
tuled round the three iſlands that have been juſt men- 
toned, came to anchor under the lee of them, in fif- 
ven fathoms water; and the weather being dark, hazy, 


morning. At this time we got again under fail, and 
food to the N. W. with a freſh breeze at S. S. E. hav- 
ingthe main land in fight, and a number of iſlands all 
wund us, ſome of which lay out at ſea as far as the eye 
could reach. The weſtern inlet, which in the chart 
z diſtinguiſhed by the name of Broad Sound, we had 
zow all open; at the entrance it is at leaſt nine or ten 

wide; in it, and before it, lie ſeveral iſlands, 
2nd probably ſhoals alſo, for our ſoundings were very 
inegular, varying ſuddenly from ten to four fathoms. At 
con our latitude, by obſervation, was 210 29'S. a point 
of land which forms the north-weſt entrance into Broad 
Sound, and which I have named Cares PALMERSTON, 
hing in latitude 2 10 30, longitude 2109 5% W. bore W. 
N. diſtant three Jeagues. Our latitude was 21 2% 
ar longitude 210® 57. Between this Cape and Cape 
Townſhend lies the bay which I have called the Bay or 
Is:zTs. We continued to ſtand to the N. W. and N. 
V. by N. as the land lay, under an eaſy fail, having a 
boat a-head to ſound. At firſt the ſoundings were very 
megular, from nine to four fathoms, but afterwards 
bey were regular from nine to eleven. At eight in the 
gening, being about two leagues from the main land, 
weanchored in eleven fathoms, with a ſandy bottom, 
nd ſoon after we found the tide ſetting, with a flow 


aw water; and at half an hour after two the ſhip 
tended to the eaſtward; and rode ſo till ſix in the 
Morning, when the tide had riſen eleven feet. We 
bow got under ſail, and ſtood away, in the direction 
0 the coaſt,, N. N. W. From what we had obſerved 
the tide during the night, it is plain that the flood 
eme from the N W. whereas the preceding day, and 
ſreral days before, it came from the S. E. nor was 
ts the firſt or even ſecond time that we remarked the 
ame thing. At ſun-riſe this morning we found the 
Wition to be 60 45 E. and in ſteering along the 
1 2 ſhore, 
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XW. by W. + W. and having ſounded about the 2770. 


une, 
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1nd rainy, we remained there till ſeven o'clock in the Priday 1. 


notion, to the weſtward. At one o'clock it was lack, Saturd 2. 
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17%. ſhore, between the iſland and the main, at the diſtage 

A Jo _ of about two leagues from the main, and three or f. 
| from the iſland, our ſoundings were regular from twel 

to nine fathoms; but about eleven o'clock in the fors 

- Noon we were again embarraſſed with ſhoal water, ha 
ing at one time not more than three fathoms; yet 
got clear, without caſting anchor. At noon we ve 
about two leagues from the main, and four from | 
iſlands without us. Our latitude, by obſervation, u 
200 56&, and a high promontory, which I named Car 
Hi.Ls$BOROUGH, bore W. 4 N. diſtant ſeven mile 
The land here is diverſified by mountains, hills, plain 
and vallies, and ſeems to be well clothed with herbe 
and wood. The iſlands which lie parallel to the coal 
and from five to eight or nine miles diſtant, are 
various height and extent, ſcarcely any of them ar 
more than five leagues in circumference, and man 
are not four miles: beſides this chain of iſlands, whic 
lies at a diſtance from the coaſt, there are others mucl 
leſs, which lie under the land, from which we fe 
ſmoke riſing in different places. We continued to ſt 
along the ſhore at the diſtance of about two league 
with regular ſoundings from nine to ten fathoms. A 
ſun-ſet the fartheſt part of the main bore N. 48 M 
and to the northward of this lay ſome high land, whict 
J took to be an iſland, and of which the north-we 
point bore 41 W. but not being ſure of a paſſage, 
came to an anchor about eight o'clock in the evening 
in ten fathoms water, with a muddy bottom. About 
ten we had a tide ſetting to the northward, and at twe 
it had fallen nine feet ; after this it began to riſe, and 
the flood came from the northward, in the direction e 
the iflands which lay out to ſea; a plain indication that 
there, was no paſſage to the N. W. This, however, 
8 had hot appeared at day- break, when we got under 
3. fail and ſtood to the N. W. At eight o'clock in the 
morning we diſcovered low land, quite acroſs what 

we took for an opening, which proved to be a bay, 

about five or ſix leagues deep; upon this we hauled 

our wind to the-eaſtward round the north point of the 

bay, which at this time bore from us N. E. by N. di 

ſtant four leagues: from this point we found the land 

trend away N. by W. + W. and a ſtreight or paſſage 


between 
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it and a large iſland, or iſlands, lying parallel 

vit Having the tide of ebb in our favour, we ſtood 
ix this paſſage, and at noon were juſt within the en- 
- our latitude, by obſervation, was 20% 26/8. 
Hillborough bore S. by E. diſtant ten leagues ; 

ad the north point of the bay S. 19 W. diſtant four 
ales This point, which I named Cart Conwar, 
is in latitude 260 36' S. longitude 211 28' W. and 
he bey, which lies between this Cape and Cape Hill- 
borough, I called RxPULsR Bay. The greateſt depth 
o water which we found in it was thirteen fathoms, 
nd the leaſt eight. In all parts there was ſafe anchor- 
7 and 1 believe that, upon proper examination, 
kane good harbours would be found in it, eſpecially at 
be north fide within Cape Conway; for juſt within 
tat Cape there lie two or three ſmall iſlands, which 
tne would ſhelter that ſide of the bay from the ſouth- 
ej and ſouth-eaſterly winds, that ſeem to prevail here 
$1 trade, Among the many iflands that lie upon this 
<a, there is one more remarkable than the reſt; it is 
o 2 ſmall circuit, very high and peaked, and lies E. 
8 ten miles from Cape Conway, at the ſouth end of 
te paſſage. In the afternoon we ſteered through this 
which we found to be-from three to ſeven miles 

tread, and eight or nine leagues in length, N. by W. 
W. S. by E K E. It is formed by the main on the 
ml, and by the iflands on the eaſt, one of which is at 
la five leagues in length; our depth of water, in 
nnaing through, was from twenty to five-and-twenty 
liboms,, with good anchorage every where; and the 
hole paſſage may be conſidered as one ſafe harbour, 
tcluſive of the ſmall bays and coves which abound on 
ach ſide, where ſhips might lie as in a baſon. The 
ind both upon the main and the iſlands is high, and 
aerfifed by hill and valley, wood and lawn, with a 
geen and pleaſant appearance. On one of the iſlands 
de diſcovered, with our glaſſes, two men and a woman, 
nd a canoe with an outrigger, which appeared to be 
Ager, and of a conſtruction very different from thoſe 
if bark tied together at the ends, which we had ſeen 
pon other parts of the coaſt; we hoped therefore 
tat the people here had made ſome farther advances 
lejond mere animal life, than thoſe that we had ſeen 
EA before, 
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1770. before. At ſix o'clock in the evening we were nearl 
\ June: we length of the north end of the paſſage ; the north 
weſtermoſt point of the main in ſight bore N. 45 W 

and the north end of the iſland N. N. E. wich 

open ſea between the two points. As this paſſage u. 

diſcovered on Whitſunday, I called it Warrsunpay 

Pass Ack, and I called the iſlands that form it Cyy 

BERLAND ISLANDS, in honour of his Royal Highnef 

the Duke. We kept under an eaſy fail, with the le 

ing all night, being at the diſtance of about thr 

— from the ſhore, and having from twenty-c 

to twenty-three fathoms water. At day-break we w 

a-breaſt of the point which -had been the fartheſt j 

fight to the north-weſt the evening before, which 

named Cayt GLoucEsTER.-- It is a lofty promo 

tory, in latitude 19 59 S. longitude 211* 4 W. 

may be known by an iſland which lies out at fea N. 

W. + W. at the diſtance of five or fix leagues from i 

and which I called HoLBORNE IsLE; there are al 

iſlands lying under the land, between Holborne If 
and Whitſunday's Paſſage. On the weſt fide of Ca 

Glouceſter the land trends away S. W. and 8. 8 

and forms a deep bay, the bottom of which I cou 

but juſt ſee from the maſt head; it is very low, and 

continuation of the low land which we had ſeen at il 

bottom of Repulſe Bay. This bay I called Epecunt 

Bay, but without ſtaying to look into it, we cont 

nued our courſe to the weſtward, for the fartheſt [and 

could ſee in that direction, which bore W. by N 

and appeared very high. At noon we were abo 

three leagues from the ſhore, by obſervation, in lat 

tude 19 47' S. and Cape Glouceſter bore 8. 63 

diſtant ſeven leagues and an half.” At ſix in the evet 

ing we were a-breaſt of the weſternmoſt point 
mentioned, at about three miles diſtance ; and becau 
it riſes abruptly from the low lands which furround 

I called it Carꝝx UysTarT. It lies in latitude 1 

39 S. longitude 2129 324 W. fourteen leagues " 

J. W. from Cape Glouceſter, and is of a height ſuf 

cient to be ſeen at the diſtance of twelve leagut 
| inland there are ſome high hills or mountains, whic 

like the cape, afford but a barren proſpect. Havin 
paſſed this cape, we continued ſtanding to the W. N 
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« the land lay, under an eaſy fail, having from ſixteen 
pen fathoms, till two o'clock in the morning, when 


wind to the northward, judging ourſelves to be very 
wr land. At day-break we found our conjecture 
o be true, being within little more than two leagues 
it, In this part of the coaſt the land, being very 
be, is nearer than it appears to be, though it is 
Srerhfied with here and there a hill. At noon we 
vere about four leagues from the land in fifteen fa- 
toms water, and our latitude, by obſervation, was 
12'S. Cape Upſtart bearing S. 325 3o' E. diſtant 
melve leagues. About this time ſome very large co- 
uuns of ſmoke were ſeen riſing from the low lands. 
k fun-ſet,, the preceding night, when we were cloſe 
ner Cape Upſtart, the variation was nearly go E. and 
Alu- tiſe this day it was no more than 5 35; I judged 
before that it had been influenced by iron ore, or 
her magnetical matter, contained under the ſurface of 
the earth. | | : 
We continued to ſteer W. N. W. as the land lay, 
th twelve or fourteen fathoms water, till noon on the 


nd we had the mouth of a bay all open, extending 
Ibm $. 4 W. to S. W. 4 S. diſtant two leagues. This 
by, which I named CLEVELAND Bay, appeared to 
kabout five or ſix miles in extent every way; the eaſt 


mich had the appearance of an iſland, MaGNET1CAL 
Ut, as We perceived that the compaſs did not traverſe 
il when we were near it; they are both high, and 
bs the main land within them, the whole forming a 
nice the moſt rugged, rocky, and barren of any we 
Wd ſeen upon the coaſt; it was not, however, without 
abitants, for we ſaw ſmoke in ſeveral parts of the 
vitom of the bay. The northernmoſt land that was 


france of an iſland, for we could not trace the 
Kin land farther than W. by N. We ſteered W. N. 
V keeping the main land on board, the outermoſt 
wt of which, at ſun-ſet, bore W. by N. but without 
lay bigh land, which we judged not to be part of it. 


unt I named Car E CLEevteLanD, and the weſt, 


b ſight at this time bore N. W. and it had the ap- 
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ze ell into ſeven fathoms, upon which we hauled our Tyewy g. 


„ when our latitude, by obſervation, - was 19® 1/'S, Wedaeſd. C. 
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but appears to be detached from it. Between this 


turned, with an account that what we had taken ft 
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At day-break we were a-breaſt of the eaſtern part fi dich 
this land, which we found to be a group of iſlands, | 1 
ing about five leagues from the main. At this tiny cher 
being between the two ſhores, we advanced ſlowly 10 


the N. W. till noon, when our latitude, by obſervatio 
was 180 49'S. and our diſtance from the main abo 
five leagues: the north-weſt part of it bore from 
N. by W. f W. the iſlands extending from N. 1, | 
and the neareſt being diſtant about two miles; Cy 
Cleveland bore S. 50 E. diſtant eighteen leagues. Oy 
ſoundings, in the courſe that we had ſailed between th 
time and the preceding noon, were from fourteen t 
eleven fathoms. | 
In the afternoon we ſaw ſeveral large column « 
ſmoke upon the main; we ſaw alſo ſome people 2 
canoes ;. and upon one of the iſlands what had the a 
ce of cocoa · nut- trees. As a few of theſe nut 
would now have been very acceptable, I ſent Lieute 
nant Hicks a · ſnore, and with him went Mr. Bank 
and Dr. Solander, to ſee what refreſhment could | 
procured, while I kept ſtanding in for the iſland wi 
the ſhip. About ſeven o'clock in the evening they re 


cocoa-nut-trees were a ſmall kind of cabbage-palr 
and that, except about fourteen or fifteen plants, the 
had met with nothing worth bringing away. Whil 
they were aſhore they ſaw none of the people; but jul 
as they had put off one of them came very near 
beach, and ſhouted with a loud voice: it was fo dat 
that they could not ſee him, however they turned te 
wards. the ſhore, but when he heard the boat putting 


back he ran away, of hid himſelf, for they could not ge an 
a glimpſe of him, and though they ſhouted he made ne ha 
reply. After the return of the boats, we ſtood away N had 


by W. for the northernmoſt land in Gght, of which we 
were a-breaſt at three o'clock in the morning, having 

all the iſlands three or four hours before. This 
and, on account of its figure, I named Polx r Hi 
LOCK: it is of a conſiderable height, and may be known 
by a round hillock, or rock, which joins to the point, 


cape and Magnetical Ile, the ſore forms a large by 
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ich I called HALIFAx Bay : before it lay the group 
A ilnds which has been juſt mentioned, and ſome 
, at a leſs diſtance from the ſhore. By theſe 
aud the Bay is ſheltered from all winds, and it af- 
1b good anchorage. The land near the beach in the 
bim of the Bay, is low and woody, but farther back 
+; one continued ridge of high land, which appeared 
phe barren and rocky. Having paſſed Point Hillock, 
we continued ſtanding to the N. N. W. as the land 
ended, — the advantage of a light moon. At 
ix, we were a- breaſt of a point of land which lies N. 
W. 4 W. diſtant eleven miles from Point Hillock, 
wich I named CAE SANDWICH. Between theſe two 
pints the land is very high, and the ſurface is craggy 
barren. Cape Sandwich may be known not only b 
lich craggy land over it, but by a ſmall iſland which 
Beat of it, at the diſtance of a mile, and ſome others 
kt lie about two leagues to the northward. From 
x Sandwich the land trends W. and afterwards N. 
ning a fine large bay, which I called RocxIx HAM 
ir, where there appears to be good ſhelter, and 
md anchorage, but I did not ſtay to examine it: I 
jt the ranging along the ſhore to the northward, for a 
er of ſmall iſlands, which lie off the northern point 
the Bay. Between the three outermoſt of theſe 
ds, and thoſe near the ſhore, I found a channel of 
ut mile broad, through which I paſſed, and upon 
of the neareſt iſlands we ſaw with our glaſſes about 
ny of the natives, men, women, and children, all 
wing together, and looking with great attention at 
ſhip, the firſt inſtance of curioſity that we had 
n among them: they were all ſtark naked, with 
hair, and of the ſame complexion with thoſe that 
tad ſeen before. At noon, our latitude, by ob- 
ion, was 17® 59, and we were a-breaſt of the 
NM point of Rockingham Bay, which bore from us 
it the diſtance of about two miles. This boundary 
be Bay is formed by an iſland of confiderable height, 
ich in the chart is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Nx IsLe, and which lies fo near the ſhore as not 
tafily diſtinguiſhed from it. Our longitude was 
57" W. Cape Sandwich bore S. by E. 4 E. diſt- 
uneteen miles, and the northermoſt land inſight 
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ſome ſmall iflands, which we called Fraxxx 
 T8Lxs, and which lie about two leagues diſtant ff 


35 E. This iſland, which lies N. by E 4 Ed 


went aſhore, accompanied by Mr: Banks and Dr. 
lander. As my principal view was to procure ſome ft 


vered with mangroves, where it was not probable.t 
water was to be found, I went out towards the Ca 
and found two ſmall ſtreams, which however 
rendered very difficult of acceſs by the ſurf and t 
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NI W. our depth of water for the laſt ten hours 
not been more than ſixteen, nor leſs than ſeven fathon 
At ſun-ſet the northern extremity of the land. bore 
25 W. and we kept our courſe N. by W. along 
coaſt, at the diſtance of between three and four legs 
with an eaſy fail all night, having from twelve to f 
teen fathoms water, 
At fix o'clock in the morning we were a · brei 


the main land. The moſt diſtant point in ſight 10 
northward bore N. by W. 4 W. and we thought 
was part of the main, but afterwards found it to be 
ifland of conſiderable height, and about four mile; 
circuit. Between this iſland and a point on the mai 
from which it is diſtant about two miles, I paſſed wi 
the ſhip. At noon, we were in the middle of the cl 
nel, and by obſeryation in the latitude of 16 57 
with twenty fathoms water. The point on the maj 
of which we were now a-breaſt, I called Cars Gx 
TON: its latitude is 16% 5)“ S. and longitude 214? 
W. and the land here, as well as the whole coal}, 
about twenty leagues to the ſouthward, is high, | 
rocky ſurface, and is thinly covered with wood : duri 
the night we had ſeen ſeveral fires, and about noon ſor 
people. Having hauled round Cape Grafton, ve ſe 
the land trend away N. W. by W, and three miles 
the weſtward of the Cape we found a bay, in which 
anchored about two miles from the ſhore, in four 
thoms water with an oozy-bottom. The eaſt point 
the bay bore S. 74 E. the welt point S. 83 W. an 
low, green, woody ifland, which lies in the offing, 


three or four leagues from Cape Grafton, is called 
the chart Green IsLanD. yg, 
As ſoon as the ſhip was brought to an anchor 


water, and as the bottom of the bay was low land 


ll riſe a 
"itent : 
a one t 
aerto ne 


— 
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un the ſhore : I ſaw alſo, as I came round the Cape, 
inall ſtream of water run over the beach, in a ſandy Jung. 
ne, but I did not go in with the boat, becauſe I ſaw 
vt it would not be eaſy to land. When we got a-ſhore, 
found the country every where riſing into ſteep 
xy hills, and as no freſh water could conveniently 
procured, I was unwilling to loſe time by going in 
uch of lower land elſewhere: we therefore made the 
| of our way back to the ſhip, and about midnight 
weighed and ſtood to the N. W. having but little 
nd, with ſome ſhowers of rain. At four in the Saad. 10. 
ming, the breeze freſhened at S. by E. and the 
ather became fair : we continued ſteering N. N. W. 
V. as the land lay, at about three leagues diſtant, 
th ten, twelve, and fourteen fathoms water. At ten \ 
hauled off north, in order to get without a ſmall 
iſland, which lay at about two leagues diſtance 
kn the main, and great part of which at this time, it 
be high water, was overflowed : about three leagues 
the north-weſt of this iſland, cloſe under the main 
x, is another iſland, the land of which riſes to a 
ater height, and which at noon bore from us N. 55 
| diſtant ſeven or eight miles. At this time our lati- 
E was 16® 200 S. Cape Grafton bore S. 29 E. diſtant 
miles, and the northernmoſt point of land in ſight 
20 W. our depth of water was fifteen fathoms. Be 
an this point and Cape Grafton the ſhore forms a 
e but not a very deep bay, which being diſcovered 
Trinity Sunday, I called TziniTY Bar. 


CHAP. V. 


mur Situation of the Ship in her Courſe from Tri. 
nity Bay to Endeavour River, 


ITHER TO we had ſafely navigated this dan- 
gerous coaſt, where the ſea in all parts conceals 
us that ſuddenly project from the ſhore, and rocks 
ll riſe abruptly like a pyramid from the bottom, for 
extent of two and twenty degrees of latitude, more 
n one thouſand three hundred miles; and therefore 
Mrto none of the names which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
parts 
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1770 parts of the country that we ſaw, are memorials of a; 
, J treſs ; but here we became acquainted with misfortur 
and we therefore called the point which we had i 
ſeen fartheſt to the northward, Cars TR&IBULAT1, 
This Cape lies in latitude 16® 6' 8. and longitug 
214* 30 W. We ſteered along the ſhore N. by W. 
the diſtance of between three and four leagues, hayj 
from fourteen to twelve and ten fathoms water: in h 
offing we faw two iſlands, which lie in latitude 14 
| and about ſix or ſeven leagues from the main. At f 
| in the evening, the northernmoſt land in ſight bore N 
| by W. 4 W. and two low woody iflands, which for 
| of us took to be rocks above water, bore N. 4 W. 
I this time we ſhortened ſail, and hauled off ſhore E. N 
| E. and N. E. by E. cloſe upon a wind, for it ws m 
| 
| 


deſign to ſtretch off all night, as well to avoid the dang 

we ſaw a-head, as to ſee whether any iſlands lay in th 
| offing, eſpecially as we were now near the [atitud 
g aſſigned to the iſlands which were diſcovered by Quito 
| and which ſome geographers, for what reaſon I knoy 
| not, have thought fit to join to this land. We had thi 
| advantage of a fine breeze, and a clear moonlight night 
| and in ſtanding off from ſix till near nine o'clock, v 
deepened our water from fourteen to twenty-one f 


thoms; but while we were at ſupper it ſuddenly ſhoaled 
and we fell into twelve, ten, and eight fathoms, with 
the ſpace of a few minutes; I immediately orderec 
every body to their ſtation, and all was ready to pu 
about and come to an anchor, but meeting at the nex 
caſt of the lead with deep water again, we concludet 
that we had gone over the tail of the ſhoals which vn 
had ſeen at ſun-ſet, and that all danger was paſt: before 
ten, we had twenty and one and twenty fathoms, anc 
this depth continuing, the gentlemen left the deck 
great tranquillity, and went to bed; but à few minute 
before eleven, the water ſhallowed at once from twent 
to ſeventeen fathoms, |and before the lead could be call 
again, the ſhip ſtruck, and remained immoveable, er 
cept by the heaving of the ſurge, that beat her again 
the crags of the rock upon which ſhe lay. In fv 


moments every body was upon the deck, with — 
tenan 
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"cos which ſufficiently expreſſed the horrors of our 
ation. We bad ſtood off the ſhore three hours and 
half, with a pleaſant breeze, and therefore knew that 
could not be very near it, and we had too much 
on to conclude that we were upon a rock of coral, 
ich is more fatal than any other, becauſe the points 
{it are ſharp, and every part of the ſurface ſo rough as 
perind away whatever 1s rubbed againſt it, even with 
| gentleſt motion. In this ſituation all the ſails were 
umediately taken in, and the boats hoiſted out to ex- 
nine the depth of water round the ſhip: we ſoon diſ- 
wered that our fears had not aggravated our misfor- 
ve, and that the veſſel had been lifted over a ledge of 
+ rock, and lay in a hollow within it: in ſome places 
bre was from three to four fathoms, and in others not 
many feet. The ſhip lay with her head to the N. E. 
| at the diſtance of about thirty yards on the ſtar- 
urd fide, the water deepened to eight, ten, and 
fre fathoms. As ſoon as the long-boat was out, we 
ck our yards and top-maſts, and carried out the 
ham anchor on the ſtarboard bow, got the coaſting 
hor and cable into the boat, and were going to 
pry it out the ſame way; but upon ſounding a ſecond 
round the ſhip, the water was found deepeſt 
mn: the anchor therefore was carried out from the 
board quarter inſtead of the ſtarboard bow, that is, 
Im the ſtern inſtead of the head, and having taken 
und, our utmoſt force was applied to the capſtan, 
ping that if the anchor did not come home, the ſhip. 


peintment we could not move her: during all this 
ſe ſhe continued to beat with great violence againſt 
rock, ſo that it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
tlept upon our legs; and to complete the ſcene of 
nels, we ſaw, by the light of the moon, the ſheath- 
boards from the bottom of the veſſel floating away 
wund her, and at laſt her falſe keel, ſo that every 
ment was making way for the ſea to ruſh in which. 
to ſwallow us up. We had now no chance but 
Ighten her, and we had loſt the opportunity of daing 
a to the greateſt advantage, for unhappily we went 
ſtore juſt at high water, and by this time it bad 

con- 


Juge. 


ud be got off, but to our great misfortune and diſ- * 
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de had not admitted much water, but as the tide fell, 
: ruſhed in fo faſt, that two pumps, inceſſantly work- 
ah could ſcarcely keep her free. At two o'clock ſhe 
jy heeling two or three ſtreaks to ſtarboard, and the 
ganace, Which lay under her bows, touched the 

: we had now no hope but from the tide at 
nidnight, and to prepare for it we carried out our two 
wer anchors, one on the ſtarboard quarter, and the 
aber right a-ſtern, got the blocks and tackle which 
were to give us a purchaſe upon the cables in order, 
pd brought the falls, or ends of them, in a-baft, ſtrain- 
ne them tight, that the next effort might operate upon 
te tip, and by ſhortening the length of the cable be- 
ween that of the anchors, draw her off the ledge upon 
ich ſhe reſted, towards the deep water. About five 


x, but we obſerved at the ſame time that the leak in- 
need to a moſt alarming degree, ſo that two more 
jumps were manned, but unhappily only one of them 
wuld work: three of the pumps however were kept 
wing, and at nine o'clock the ſhip righted, but the 
kk had gained upon us ſo conſiderably, that it was 
Weined ſhe muſt go to the bottom as ſoon as ſhe ceaſed 
bbe ſupported by the rock: this was a dreadful circum- 
Ince, ſo that we anticipated the floating of the ſhip 
it an earneſt of deliverance, but as an event that 
ud probably precipitate our deſtruction. We well 
ber that our boats were not capable of carrying us all 
hore, and that when the dreadful criſis ſhould arrive, 
il command and ſubordination would be at an end, 
| conteſt for preference would probably enſue, that 
ud increaſe the horrors even of ſhip-wreck, and 
Eminate in the deſtruQtion of us all by the hands of 
ch other; yet we knew that if any ſhould be left on 
ard to periſh in the waves, they would probably 
er leſs upon the whole than thoſe who ſhould get on 
Wre, without any laſting or effectual defence againſt 
e natives, in a country, where even nets and fire-arms 
ad ſcarcely furniſh them with food; and where, if 
Ie) ſhould find the means of ſubſiſtence, they muſt be 
Mdemned to languiſh out the remainder of life in a 
| | deſolate 


; thing that it was poſſible for us to ſpare : hitherto 1770. 


June. 


dock in the afternoon, we obſerved the tide begin to 
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1770. deſolate wilderneſs, without the poſſeſſion, or even hor 
June. of any domeſtic comfort, and cut off from all ll 
merce with mankind, except the naked ſavages wh 
prowled the deſert, and who perhaps were ſome of 4 

* moſt rude and uncivilized upon the earth. 

Jo thoſe only who have waited in a ſtate of ſuch 6 
pence, death has approached in all his terror, - 
as the dreadful moment that was to determine our { 
came on, every one ſaw his own ſenſations PiQury 
in the countenances of his companions : however, f 
capſtan and windlace were manned with as mz 
hands as could be ſpared from the pumps, and d 
ſhip floating about twenty minutes after ten oc 
the effort was made, and ſhe was heaved into de 
water. It was ſome comfort to find that ſhe did 
now admit more water than ſhe had done upon il 
rock; and though, by the gaining of the leak upon tl 


pumps, there was no leſs than three feet nine in 

water in the hold, yet the men did not relinquiſh thꝰ ce 
labour, and we held the water as it were at bay; | d of 
having now endured exceſſive fatigue of body and ap 1 


tation of mind for more than fouùr- and- twenty hou 
and having bu little hope of ſucceeding at laſt, th 
began to flag: none of them could work at the pun 
more than five or ſix minutes together, and then, þ 
ing totally exhauſted, they threw themſelves down u 


on the deck, though a ſtream of water was runnit i bu 
over it from the pumps between three and ſour ine ely al 
deep; when thoſe who ſucceeded them had work” thi 
their ſpell, and were exhauſted in their turn, th fu 
threw themſelves down in the ſame manner, and i p 
others ſtarted up again, and renewed their labour; ti ; lor t 
relieving each other till an accident was very near p * 
ting an end to their efforts at once. The plankinhi,”! * 


which lines the inſide of the ſhip's bottom is call 
the cieling, and between this, and the outſide plan 
ing, there is a ſpace of about eighteen inches: | 


 fituatic 
to m 


man who till this time had attended the well to u 00 
the depth of water, had taken it only to the cielin "a | 
and gave the meaſure accordingly ; but he being noe, | , 
relieved, the perſon who came in his ſtead, reckongly be 
the depth to the outſide planking, by which it appear; h. 
in a few: minutes to have gained upon the pumps I Yor, II. 
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inches, the difference between the planking with- 1770. 
Aud within. Upon this, even the braveſt was upon . 
| point of giving up his labour with his hope, and 
few minutes every thing would have been involved 
ul the confuſion of deſpair. But this accident, how- 
dreadful in its farſt conſequences, was eventually 
Þ cauſe of our preſervation : the miſtake was ſoon 
pied, and the ſudden joy which every man felt upon 
gong his ſituation better than his fears had ſuggeſted, 
mated like a charm, and ſeemed to poſſeſs him with 
hung belief that ſcarcely any real danger remained. 
by confidence and new hope, however founded, in- 
red new vigour ; and though our ſtate was the ſame 
when the men firſt began to ſlacken in their labour, 
gh wearineſs and defpondency, they now renewed 
ir efforts with ſuch alacrity- and ſpirit, that before 
kt o'clock in the morning the lake was fo far from Tueſd. 12, 
ing gained upon the pumps, that the pumps had 
red conſiderably upon the leak. Every body now 
d of getting the ſhip into ſome harbour, as a thing 
be doubted, and as hands. could be ſpared from 
pmps, they were employed in getting up the an- 
n: the ſtream anchor and beſt bower we had taken 
ard; but it was found impoſſible to ſave the little 
ver, and therefore it was cut away at a whole cable: 
bſt alſo the cable of the ſtream anchor among the 
&; but in our fituation theſe were trifles which 
ch attraQted our notice. Our next buſineſs was to 
w the fore-top-maſt and fore-yard, and warp the 
p to the ſouth-eaſt, and at eleven, having now a 
ne from the ſea, we once more got under fail and 
x for the land. 

was, however, impoſſible long to continue the la- 
by which the pumps had been made to gain upon 
leak, and as the exact ſituation of it could not be 
wered, we had no hope of ſtopping it within. In 
ſituation, Mr. Monkhouſe, one of my midſhipmen, 
o me and propoſed an expedient that he had once 
uſed on board a merchant ſhip, which ſprung a 
| that admitted above four feet water an hour, and 
ch by this expedient was brought ſafely from Virgi- 
b London ; the maſter having ſuch confidence in 
ſtat he took her out of harbour, knowing her con- 
You. II. Z dition, 
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1770. dition, and did not think it worth while to wait til ing in 
June. ſeak could be otherwiſe ſtopped. To this man, this, whe 

fore, the care of the expedient, which is called ſoH r at 
ing the ſhip, was immediately committed, tour or dne 
of the people being appointed to aſſiſt him, and he ih 

formed it in this manner: He took a lower (u;8This | 


fail, and having mixed together a large quantity of 0k 
and woo!, chopped pretty ſmall, he ſtitched it down erer 
handfuls upon the fail, as lightly as poſſible, ande 
this he ſpread the dung of our ſheep and other fi 
but horſe, dung, if we had had it, would have 
better. When the fail was thus prepared, it wash 
ed under the ſhip's bottom by ropes, which kept it 
tended, and when it came under the leak, the ſud 
which carried in the water, carried in with it theoak 
and wool from the ſurface of the ſail, which in of: cor: 
parts the water was not ſufficiently agitated to waſh While 1 
By the ſucceſs of this expedient our leak was ſo far Whip m 
duced, that inſtead of gaining upon three pump 
was eaſily kept under with one. This was a new ſou 
of confidence and comfort; the people could ſcarg 
have expreſſed more joy if they had been already 
port; and their views were ſo far from being lin 
to running the ſhip a-ſhore in ſome harbour, eithe 
an iſland or the main, and building a veſſel out of 
materials, to carry us to the Eaſt Indies, which ha 
lately been the utmoſt object of our hope, that noth 
was now thought of but ranging along the ſhore 
ſearch of a convenient place to repair the damage 
had ſuſtained, and then proſecuting the voyage upon 
ſame plan as if nothing had happened. Upon this ce 
ſion I muſt obier ve, both in juſtice and gratitude to 
ſhip's company, and the gentlemen on board, that 
though in the midſt of our diſtreſs every one ſeemed 


have a juſt ſenſe of his danger, yet no paſſionate eing. 
mations, or frantic geſtures, were to be heard or E E. 
every one appeared to have the perfect poſſeſſion of E 
mind, and every one exerted himſelf to the utter ve 


with a quiet and patient perſeverance, equally di 
from the tumultuous violence of terror, and che go 

inactivity of deſpair. 
In the mean time, having light airs at E. S. E 
got up the main-top maſt, and main-yard, wo k 
: 5 


mer t1 
had th 
While t 
there \ 

Wh 
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ng in for the land, till about fix o'clock in the even- 


; when we came to an anchor in ſeventeen fathoms 
at the diſtance of ſeven leagues from the ſhore, 


| ane from the ledge of rocks upon which we had 


any | 
This ledge or ſhoal lies in latitude 152 45' S. and 
een fix or ſeven leagues from the main. It is not 
wer the only ſhoal on this part of the coaſt, eſpe- 
to the northward ; and at this time we ſaw one 
he ſouthward, the tail of which we paſſed over, 
a we had uneven ſoundings about two hours before 
truck. A part of this ſhoal is always above water, 
has the appearance of white ſand: a part alſo of 
won which we had lain is dry at low water, and 
tt place conſiſts of ſand ſtones ; but all the reſt of 
11 coral rock. 
While we lay at anchor for the night, we found that 
tip made about fifteen inches water an hour, from 
th no immediate danger was to be apprehended ; 


E N. W. ſtill edging in for the land with a gentle 
beit d. S. E. At nine we paſſed cloſe without two 
ll iſlands that lie in latitude 15? 41'S. and about 
kexzues from the main: to reach theſe iſlands had, 
te height of our diſtreſs, been the object of our 
or perhaps rather of our wiſhes, and therefore 
pled them Hort IsLanDs. At noon we were 
three leagues from the land, and in latitude 15 
he northernmoſt part of the main in ſight bore 
p W. and Hope Iſlands extended from S. 30 E. 
1 E. In this ſituation we had twelve fathoms 
r, and ſeveral ſand-banks without us. At this 
lie leak had not increaſed ; but that we might be 
pred for all events, we got the fail ready for another 
ging. In the afternoon, having a gentle breeze at 
E I ſent out the Maſter with two boats, as well 
nd a- head of the ſhip, as to look out for a harbour 
e we might repair our defects, and put the ſhip in 
per trim. At three o'clock we ſaw an opening 
tad the appearance of an harbour, and ſtood off and 
ile the boats examined it, but they ſoon found 
here was not depth of water in it ſufficient for the 
hen it was near ſun-ſet, there being many 

Z 2 ſhoals 
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it fix o'clock in the morning, we weighed and ſtood Wedneſ. 13 
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1770 ſhoals- about us, we anchored in four fathoms, 2 
June. diſtance of about two miles from the ſhore, the | te If 
extending from N. 4 E. to S. by E. 3 E. The pin | 
was ſtill out with one of the mates; but at nine «|, 
ſhe returned, and reported, that about two leagues 
leeward ſhe had diſcovered juſt ſuch a harbour ;; 
wanted, in which there was a ſufficient riſe of wy 
and every other convenience that could be de no 
either for laying the ſhip aſhore, or heaving her don 
Thurſd. 24, In conſequence of this information, I weighed x 
o'clock in the morning, and having ſent two b. 

a-head, to lie upon the ſhoals that we ſaw in our 
we ran down to the place; but notwithſtanding 
precaution, we were once in three fathoms water, 
ſoon as theſe ſhoals were paſſed, I ſent the boats tg 

in the channel that led to the harbour, and by 
time it began to blow. Tt was happy for us thata p 

of refuge was at hand; for we ſoon found that the 
would not work, having twice miſſed ſtays: our f 
tion, however, though it might have been much we 
was not without danger: we were entangled am 
ſhoa!s, and I had great reaſon to fear being drive 
lee ward, before the boats could place themſelves ſo: 
preſcribe our courſe. I therefore anchored in foy 

thoms, about a mile from the ſhore, and then 
the ſignal for the boats to come on board. When 
was done, I went myſelf and buoyed the channel, v 
I found very narrow; the harbour alſo I found ſm 
than I expeed, but moſt exceliently adapted to 
purpoſe; and it is remarkable, that in the whole e 
of our voyage we had ſeen no place which, in our 
fent circumſtances, could have afforded us the | 
relief. At noon, our latitude was 159 26'S. Du 
all the reſt of this day, and the whole night, it! 
| too freſh for us to venture from our anchor and run 
| the harbour; and for our farther ſecurity, we got 
the top-gallant yards, unbent the mainfai! and ſo! 
| the ſmall fails; got down the fore-top-gallant maſt, ie ſh 
the gibb boom, and ſprit-ſail, with a view to lig 
the thip forwards as much as poſſible, in order to ited þ 
at her leak, which we ſuppoſed to be ſomewhere in 
part; for in all the joy of our unexpected delivers 
we had not forgot that at this time there was nol 
but a lock of wool between us and deſtruction. 
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te 16th, it was ſomewhat more moderate; and about 


if and veer it out again. It is remarkable that the ſea 
debe, which blew treſh when we anchored, continued 
Lo fo almoſt every day while we ſtaid here; it was 
n only while we were upon the rock, except once 
eren the gale that afterwards wafted us to the ſhore, 
ud then certainly have beaten us to pieces. In the 
ning of the preceding day, we had obſerved a fire 
ar the beach over againſt us; and as it would be ne- 
flu for us to ſtay ſome time in this place, we were 
t without hope of making an acquaintance with the 
we. We ſaw more fires upon the hills to-day, and 
th our glaſſes diſcovered four Indians going along the 
e, who ſtopped, and made two fires ; but for what 
poſe it was impoſſible we ſhould gueſs. 

The ſcurvy now began to make its appearance among 
vith many formidable ſymptoms. Our poor Indian, 
wiz, who had ſome time before complained that his 
ins were ſore and ſwelled, and who had taken plenti- 
yof our lemon juice by the Surgeon's direction, had 
lid ſpots upon his legs, and other indubitable teſ- 
nies that the diſeaſe had made a rapid- progreſs, not- 
ſanding all our remedies, among which the bark 
(been liberally adminiſtered. Mr. Green, our aſtro- 
ter, was alſo declining ; and theſe, among other 
unſtances, imbittered the delay which prevented 
wing aſhore. | 


Ieh, we ventured to weigh, and puſh in for the 
dur; but in doing this we twice run the ſhip a- 
nd: the firſt time ſhe went off without any trou- 
but the ſecond time ſhe ſtuck faſt. We now got 
n the fore-yard, fore-top-maſts, and booms, and 
We them overboard, made a rait of them along-ſide 
he ſhip. The tide was happily riſing, and about 
oclock in the afternoon, ſhe floated. We ſoon 
med her into the harbour, and having moored her 
ide of a ſteep beach to the ſouth, we got the 
lors, cables, and all the hawſers on ſhore before 


il. 
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continuing, we kept our ſtation all the 15th. On 177. 


noclock in the morning, we hove the cable ſhort, Friday 15, 
with a deſign to get under fail, but were obliged to de- Saturd. 16. 


bthe morning of the 17th, though the wind was Sunday 17. 
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Tranſactiont while the Ship was refitting in Endem 
River : d Deſcription of the adjacent Country, in 
babitants, and Productions. 


thoſe 
Monday 18. LN the morning of Monday the 18th, a ſtage yith! 
made from the ſhip to the ſhore, which was ſo b. 0 
that ſhe floated at twenty feet diſtance : two tents e! 
alſo ſet up, one for the ſick, and the other for ſtore; ! 
proviſions, which were landed in the courſe of the rt 
We allo landed all the empty water caſks, and par ken 
the ſtores. As ſoon as the tent for the ſick was got ite you) 
for their reception, they were ſent aſhore to the ny 1 
ber of eight or nine, and the boat was diſpatched hon 
haul the ſeine, in hopes of procuring ſome fiſh for th pul 
refreſhment ; but ſhe returned without ſucceſs. ln t Ju 
mean time, I climbed one of the higheſt hills anon 
thoſe that overlooked the harbour, which afforded by krve 
means a comfortable proſpe& : the low land near WP 
Tiver 1s wholly overrun with mangroves, among wh Gita 
the ſalt water flows every tide; and the high land me 
peared to be every where ſtony and barren. Int gh 
mean time Mr. Banks had alſo taken a walk uy e 
country, and met with the frames of ſeveral old Ind T 
houſes, and places where they had dreſſed ſhell-h bur 
but they ſeemed not to have been frequented for (at att 
months. Tupia, who had employed himſelf in ang lh 
and lived intirely upon what he caught, recovered ii 
furpriſing degree ; but Mr. Green ſtill continued to " 
extremely ill. | 4 
The next morning I got the four remaining: a 
out of the hold, and mounted them upon the quart" 
deck; I alſo got a ſpare anchor and anchor-ſtock aſho * 
and the remaining part of the ſtores and ballaſt that ve 1 
in the hold: ſet up the ſmith's forge, and employed z 
armourer and his mate to make nails and other nece 15 
ries for the repairs of the ſhip. In the afternoon allt ra 
officers ſtores and the ground tier of water were got 0 3 


ſo that nothing remained in the fore and main hold, | 
the coals, and a ſmall quantity of ſtone ballaſt. , 
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yy Mr. Banks croſſed the river to take a view of the as 
une, 


ry on the other ſide: he found it conſiſt princi- , 
ly 00 ſand-hills, where he ſaw ſome Indian 2 
which appeared to have been very lately inhabited. In 
ks walk he met with vaſt flocks of pigeons and crows : 
the pigeons, Which were exceedingly beautiful, he 
hot ſeveral, but the crows, which were exactly like 
woe in England, were ſo ſhy, that he could not get 
vithin reach of them. | 

On the 20th, we landed the powder, and got out Weda. 20. 
ke ſtone ballaſt and wood, which brought the ſhip's 
kwght of water to eight feet ten inches forward, and 
ticteen feet a-baft; and this I thought, with the dif- 
krence that would be made by trimming the coals aft, 
would be ſufficient ; for I found that the water roſe and 
þll perpendicularly eight feet at the ſpring-tides : but as 
bon as the coals were trimmed from over the leak, we 
ould hear the water ruſh in a little abaft the foremaſt, 
gout three feet from the keel: this determined me to 
der the hold intirely. This evening Mr. Banks ob- 
ned that in many parts of the inlet there were large 
quntities of pumice ſtones, which lay at a conſiderable 
lifance above high-water mark; whither they might 
me been carried either by the freſhes or extraordinary 
eh tides, for there could be no doubt but that they 
ame from the ſea. | | 
The next morning we went early to work, and by Thu. 21. 
ur o'clock in the afternoon had got out all the coals, 
alt the moorings looſe, and warped the ſhip a little 
der up the harbour to a place which I thought moſt 
wavenient for laying her a-ſhore in order to ſtop the 
We, Her draught of water forward was now ſeven 
ket nine inches, and abaft thirteen feet ſix inches. At 
acht o'clock, it being high-water, I hauled her bow 
tle a-ſhore 3 but kept her ſtern a- float, becauſe I was 
Wrad of helping her; it was however neceſſary to lay 
le whole of her as near the ground as poſſible. T2 
At two o'clock in the morning of the 22d, the tide Friday 22. 
eſt her, and gave us an opportunity to examine the 
kit, which we found to be at her floor heads, a little 
fre the ſtar board fore-chains. In this place the 
Nets had made their way through four planks, ard 
mn into the timbers; (Er:2 more planks were much 

- "of Pp damaged, 


1. 
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in damaged, and the appearance of theſe breaches 8: Th 
une. very extraordinary: there was not a ſplinter to be al 
—— — was as * as if the whole had been cut Y * tl 
by an inſtrument: the timbers in this place were h ü 
pily very cloſe, and if they had not, it would have hee fry 0 
abſolutely impoſſible to have ſaved the ſhip. But ae «coi 
all, her preſervation depended upon a circumſtance ſi ber of 
more remarkable: in one of the holes, which was mol 
enough to have ſunk us, if we had had eight puny reoN- 
inſtead of four, and been able to keep them inceſani be; 
going, was in great meaſure plugged up by a fragmer n th 
of the rock, which, after having made the wound, u: heved 
left ſticking in it; ſo that the water which at firſt A v1at 
gained upon our pumps, was what came in at the in ſngul 
terſtices, between the ftone and the edges of the hold * He 
that received it. We found alſo ſeveral pieces of her 
fothering, which had made their way between the im * 
bers, and in a great meaſure ſtopped thoſe parts of th C qfe 
leak which the ſtone had left open. Upon further ex par 
amination, we found that, beſides the leak, conſidetabe nd u 
damage had been done to the bottom; great part of thai hi a; 
ſheathing was gone from under the larboard bow; bee 
conſiderable part of the falſe keel was alſo wanting, de f 
theſe indeed we had ſeen ſwim away in fragments y 
the veſſel, while ſhe lay beating againſt the rock: the Fa 
remainder of it was in fo ſhattered a condition that i feat! 
had better have been gone, and the fore-foot and ma plank 
keel were alſo damaged, but not ſo as to produce t: 
immediate danger: what damage ſhe might have n (: 
ceived abaft could not yet be exactly known, but ume 
had reaſon to think it was not much, as but little vate bunc 
made its way into her bottom, while the tide kept beo inal) 
the leak which has already been deſcribed. By ning ve! 
o'clock in the morning the carpenters got to work upon s; 
her, while the ſmiths were buſy in making bolts a nyſe 
nails. In the mean time, ſome of the people were ſen rib: 
on the other ſide of the water to ſhoot pigeons for t lap: 
ſick, who at their return reported that they had ſeen a tal : 
animal as large as a greyhound, of a ſlender make, i foul 
mouſe colour, and extremely ſwift ; they diſcovercQ ning 


alſo many Indian houſes, and a fine ſtream of tre vere 


water, to be 
Tb vas 
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The next morning J ſent a boat to haul the ſeinez 1970. 
bat at noon it returned with only three fiſh, and yet we Juve. 
u them in plenty leaping about the harbour. This S turd, an 
y the Carpenter finiſhed the repairs that were neceſ- . 
fry on the ſtarboard fide, and at nine o'clock in the 
gening we heeled the ſhip the other way, and hauled 
ter off about two feet, for fear of neiping. This day 
{moſt every body had ſeen the animal which the pi- 

n-ſhooters had brought an account of the day be- 
ue; and one of the ſeamen, who had been rambling 
n the woods, told us at his return, that he verily be- 
feved he had ſeen the devil. We naturally inquired in 
what form he had appeared, and his anſwer was in fo 
ſngular a ſtile that I ſhall ſet down his own words: 
6 He was, ſays John, as large as a one gallon keg, and 
very like it: he had horns and wings, yet he crept 
1 ſo flowly through the graſs, that it I had not been 
8 ;feard | might have touched him.” This formidable 
wparition we afterwards diſcovered to have been a bat; 
nd the bats here muſt be acknowledged to have a fright- 
ful appearance, for they are nearly black, and full as 
lrge as a partridge ; they have indeed no horns, but 
he fancy of a man who thought he ſaw the devil might 
ally ſupply that defect. 

Farly on the 24th the carpenters began to repair the Sunday 24. 
teathing under the larboard bow, where we found two 
planks cut about half through; and in the mean time I 
kat a party of men, under the direction of Mr. Gore, 

n ſearch of refreſhments for the ſick; this party re- 
red about noon with a few palm-cabbages, and a 
lunch or two of wild plantains ; the plantains were the 
Imalleſt I had ever ſeen, and the pulp, though it was 
well taſted, was full of ſmall ſtones. As I was walking 
lis morning, at a little diſtance from the ſhip, I ſaw 
myſelf one of the animals which had been fo often de- 
kribed ; it was of a light mouſe colour, and in ſize and 
lape very much refembling a greyhound; it had a long 
al alſo, which it carried like a greyhound; and I 
hould have taken it for a wild dog, if, inſtead of run- 
ung, it had not leaped like a hare or deer; its legs 
vere ſaid to be very ſlender, and the print of its foot 
lo be like that of a goat; but where I ſaw it, the grais 
y ſo high that the legs were concealed, and the ground 
| Was 
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177 was too hard to receive the track. Mr. Banks alſo hay 


June. 


Monday 25. 


” that its ſpecies was hitherto unknown. 
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an imperfect view of this animal, and was of opinigy 


After the ſhip was hauled aſhore, all the water that 
came into her of courſe went backwards; ſo that, a. 
though ſhe was dry forward, ſhe had nine feet water 
abaft. As in this port, therefore, her bottom could 


not be examined on the inſide, I took the advantage of T 
the tide being out, this evening, to get the maſter ail dor, 
two of the men to go under her, and examine be ene 
whole larboard ſide without. They found the ſheathing the 
gone about the floor-heads a-breaſt of the main-mat, Wil jo 
and part of a plank a little damaged; but all agreed ti cdu 
ſhe had received no other material injury, The lok of gde. 
her ſheathing alone was a great misfortune, as the 7 
worms would now be let into her bottom, which mig cat 
expoſe us to great inconvenience and danger; but a 1 pla 
knew no remedy for the miſchief but heaving her down WW en 
which would be a work of immenſe labour and long rrove 
time, if practicable at all in our preſent ſituation, BN were 
was obliged to be content. The carpenters, however WW 4e(e 
continued to work under her bottom in the evening trees, 
till they were prevented by the tide : the morning id kin, 
did not ebb out far enough to permit them to work , 0; 
all ; for we had only one tolerable high and low tide i 10 f. 
four - and-twenty hours, as indeed we had experience guter 
when we lay upon the rock. The poſition of the ſbiꝗ & fro 
which threw the water in her a-baft, was very ner ther | 
depriving the world of all the knowledge which M auch 
Banks had endured ſo much labour, and fo many riſk Th 
to procure; for he had removed the curious colleto weigh 
of plants, which he made during the whole o ber; 
into the bread- room, which lies in the after part of hl; 
ſhip, as a place of the greateſt ſecurity ; and nobod ll the sh 
having thought of the danger to which laying her hes wer- 
ſo much higher than the ſtern would expole them, the ar in 
were this day found under water. Mot of them, how Hus; 
ever, were, by indefatigable care and attention, fe ud ih 
ſtored to a ſtate of preſervation, but ſome were entire! v1.7. 
ſpoiled and deſtroyed. : On 
The 25th was employed in filling water and as ven v 
hauling the rigging, and at low water the carpenter. yy 


tniſneq d us 
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lace which the tide would permit them to come June. 
— caſks were then 2 her bows, to 
facilitate her floating; and at night, when it was high 
water, we endeavoured to heave her off, but without 
ſocceſs, for ſome of the caſks that were laſhed to her 
gave way. 

The morning of the 26th was employed in getting æueſday 26. 
more caſks ready for the ſame purpoſe ; and in the at- 
ternoon we laſhed no leſs than eight-and-thirty under 
the ſhip's bottom ; but, to our great mortification, 
theſe alſo proved ineffeQtual, and we found ourſelves 
reduced to the neceſſity of waiting till the next ſpring- 
tide. 

This day ſome of our gentlemen, who had made an 
acurſion into the woods, brought home the leaves of 
a plant, which was thought to be the ſame that in the 
Weſt Indies is called coccos, but upon trial the roots 
moved too acrid to be eaten; the leaves, however, 
vere little inferior to ſpinnage. In the place where 
theſe plants were gathered grew plenty of the cabbage- 
trees, which have occaſionally been mentioned before, 
2 kind of wild plantain, the fruit of which was fo full 
of ſtones as ſcarcely to be eatable; another fruit was 
ſo found, about the ſize of a ſmall golden pippin, but 
latter, and of a deep purple colour; when firſt gather- 
ed from the tree it was very hard and diſagreeable, but 
iter being kept a few days became ſoft, and taſted very 
much like an indifferent damaſcene. 

The next morning we began to move ſome of the Weda. 27. 

weight from the after- part of the ſhip forward, to eaſe 
ter; in the mean time the Armourer continued to 
vork at the forge, the Carpenter was buſy in caulking 
the ſhip, and the men employed in filling water and 
wer-hauling the rigging. In the forenoon I went my- 
k in the pinnace up the harbour, and made ſeveral 
tals with the ſeine, but caught only between twenty 
nd thirty fiſh, which were given to the ſick and con- 
nleſcent. 

On the 28th Mr. Banks went with ſome of the ſea- Thurtf 28 
nen up the country, to ſhew them the plant which in 
be Weſt Indies is called Indian kalc, and which ſerv- 

« us for greens. ' Tupia had much meliorated the 
root 


1770. 


June. 


Friday 29. 


© Satutd, 30. 
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root of the coccos, by giving them a long dreſſing in 
his country oven, but they were fo ſmall that we did 


not think them an object for the ſhip. In their walk * 
they found one tree which had been notched for the aim 
convenience of climbing it, in the ſame manner with 1 hat 
thoſe we had ſeen in Botany Bay; they ſaw alſo many Wl de; 
neſts of white ants, which reſemble thoſe of the Faß hette 
Indies, the moſt pernicious inſeQs in the world. The bute 
neſts were of a pyramidical figure, from a few inches that 
to ſix feet high, and very much reſembled the ſtones in peaſe 
England, which are ſaid to be monuments of the Dry. wo. 
ids. Mr. Gore, who was alſo this day four or five mils relrel 
up the country, reported that he had ſeen the footſteys Tl 
of men, and tracked animals of three or four different body 
forts, but had not been fortunate enough to ſee either meſs, 
man or beaſt. eine 
At two o'clock in the morning of the 29th I obſeru- went 
ed, in conjunction with. Mr. Green, an emerſion of ſever 
Jupiter's firſt ſatellite ; the time here was 2h 18 57), caugh 
which gave the longitude of this place 214® 42/ 30 W. wer, 
its latitude is 15 26 8. At break of day [ fent the the hi 
boat again with the ſeine, and in the afternoon it te- beach, 
turned, with as much fiſh as enabled me to give every WW come 
man a pound and an half. One of my midſhipmen, WW Terra 
an American, who was this day abroad with his gun, in the 
reported that he had ſeen a wolf, exactly like tho term. 
which he had been uſed to fee in his own country, and than it 
that he had ſhot at it, but did not kill it. coaſt, 
The next morning, encouraged by the ſucceſs of th Ear! 
day before, I ſent the boat again to haul the ſeine, and nice, | 
another party to gather greens; I ſent alſo ſome of the ¶ tix of 
young -gentlemen to take a plan of the harbour, and & this 
went myſelf upon a hill, which lies over the ſouth gi contin! 
point, to take a view of the ſea. At this time it was] tad hat 
low water, and I ſaw, with great concern, innumeta- ve [af 
ble ſand-banks and ſhoals lying all along the coaſt in being 
every direction. The innermoſt lay about three or ud! 
tour miles from the ſhore, the outermoſt extended ai © fiſh 
far as I could ſee with my glaſs, and many of them ztemp: 
did but juſt rife above water. There was ſome appear · ¶ "ere it 
ance of a paſſage to the northward, and I had no hope The 
of getting clear but in that direction; for as the wind ſorted, 
blows conſtantly from the S. L. it would have been de tho: 


diſhcult 
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difficult, if not impoſſible, to return back to the ſouth- 

rd. | 
"Mr. Gore reported, that he had this day ſeen two 
animals like dogs, of a ſtraw colour, that they ran like 
hare, and were about the ſame ſize. In the afternoon 
the people returned from hauling the ſeine, with ſtill 
beter ſucceſs than before, for I was now able to diſtri- 
ute two pounds and an half to each man: the greens 
that had been gathered I ordered to be boiled among the 
eaſe, and they made an excellent meſs, which, with 
wo copious ſupplies of fiſh, afforded us unſpeakable 
refreſhment. 


The next day, July the 1ſt, being Sunday, every 


June. 


— e — 
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body had liberty to go a-ſhore, except one from each Sunday t. 


meſs, who were again ſent out with the ſeine. The 
eine was again Equally ſucceſsful, and the people who 
vent up the country gave an account of having ſeen 
ſeveral animals, though none of them were to be 
aucht. They ſaw a fire alſo about a mile up the ri- 
er, and Mr. Gore, the Second Lieutenant, picked up 
the huſk of a cocoa-nut, which had been caſt upon the 
beach, and was full of barnacles ; this probably might 
tome from ſome iſland to windward, perhaps from the 
Terra del Eſpirito Santo of Quiros, as we were now 
n the latitude where it is ſaid to lie. This day the 
thermometer in the ſhade roſe to 87, which was higher 
than it had been at any day ſince we came upon this 
coaſt, 


Early the next morning I ſent the maſter in the pin- Mond. 2. 


mace, out of the harbour, to ſound about the ſhoals in 
he ofing, and look for a channel to the northward. 
kt this time we had a breeze from the land, which 
continued till about mine o'clock, and was the firſt we 
tad had ſince our coming into the river. At low water 
re laſned ſome empty caſks under the ſhip's bows, 
ting ſome hope that, as the tides were riſing, ſhe 
would float the next high water. We ſtill continued 
b fiſh with great ſucceſs, and at high water we again 
tempted to - heave the thip off, but our utmoſt efforts 
vere ſtil] ineffectual. 


The next day at noon the Maſter returned, and re- Tueſd 3. 


forted, that he had found a paſſage out to ſea between 


be ſhoals, and deſcribed its ſituation. The ſhoals, he 
: ſaid, 
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1770. ſaid, conſiſted of coral rocks, many of which were dry 
July. at low water, and upon one of which he had been 
a-ſhore. He found here ſome cockles, of fo enormous 
a ſize, that one of them was more than two men could 
eat, and a great variety of other ſhell-fiſh, of which he 
brought us a plentiful ſupply. In the evening he had 
alſo landed in a bay about three leagues to the north. 
ward of our (tation, where he diſturbed ſome of the 
natives who were at ſupper; they all fled with the 
greateſt precipitation at his approach, leaving ſome freſh 
ſea eggs and a fire ready kindled behind them, but 
there was neither houſe nor hovel near the place. We 
obſerved, that although the ſhoals that lie juſt witkin 
ſight of the coaſt, abound with ſhell-fiſh, which may 
be eaſily caught at low water, yet we, ſaw no ſuch 
ſhells about the fire-places on ſhore. This day an al. 
legator was ſeen to ſwim about the ſhip for ſome time, 
and at high water we made another effort to float her, 
which happily ſucceeded : we found, however, that by 
lying ſo long with her head a-ground, and her ſtern 
a float, ſhe had ſprung a plank between decks, a- breaſt 
of the main-chains, ſo that it was become neceſſary to 
lay her a-ſhore again. 

The next morning was employed in trimming her 
upon an even keel; and in the afternoon, having warped 
her over, and waited for high water, we laid her a-ſhore 
on the ſand-bank, on the ſouth ſide of the river; for 
the damage ſhe had received already from the great deſ- 
"+ cent of the ground, made me afraid to lay her broad- 

ſide to the ſhore in the fame place from which we had 

juſt floated her. I was now very deſirous to make an- 
bother trial to come at her bottom, where the ſheathing 
had been rubbed off; but though ſhe had ſcarcely four 
feet water under her, when the tide was out, yet that 
art was not dry. 
On the 5th I got one of the Carpenter's crew, a man 
in whom I could confide, to go down again to the ſhip's 
bottom, and examine the place. He reported, that 
three ſtreaks of the ſheathing, about eight feet long, 
were wanting, and that the main plank had been a little 
rubbed : this account perfectly agreed with the report 
of the Maſter, and others, who had been under her 
bottom before. 


Wedneſ. 4. 


Thurſ. 5. 


I had the comfort, however, to _ 
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he Carpenter of opinion, that this would be of little 1770. 


qaſequence, and therefore, the other damage being 
repaired, ſhe was again floated at high water, and 
moored along-ſide the beach, where the ſtores had been 
tepoſited : we then went to work to take the ſtores on 
ward, and put her in a condition for the ſea. This 
ky Mr. Banks croſſed to the other fide of the harbour, 
where, as he walked along a ſandy beach, he found in- 
wmerable fruits, and many of them ſuch as no plants 
which he had diſcovered in this country produced; 
mong others were ſome cocoa-nuts, which Tupia faid 
had been opened by a kind of crab, which, from his 
&cription, we judged to be the ſame that the Dutch 
all Beurs Krabbe, and which we had not ſeen in theſe 
ks, All the vegetable ſubſtances which he found in 
is place were encruſted with marine productions, and 
mered with barnacles ; a ſure ſign that they muſt have 
ame far by ſea, and, as the trade-wind blows right 
won the ſhore, probably from Terra del Eſpirito Santo, 
which has been mentioned already. 


July. 


The next morning Mr. Banks, with Lieutenant Friday 6. 


Gore, and three men, ſet out in a ſmall boat up the 
mer, with a view to ſpend two or three days in an 
neurſion, to examine the country, and kill ſome of 
te animals which had been fo often ſeen at a diſtance. 


be ſhoals, the account which he brought me of a chan- 
| being by no means ſatisfaQtory ; and we ſpent the 
emainder of this day, and the morning of the next, in 
ling and other neceſſary occupations. 


party returned, and gave us an account of their 
edition, Having proceeded about three leagues 
wg ſwamps and mangroves, they went up into the 
wntry, which they found to differ but little from 
It they had ſeen before; they purſued their courſe 
neſore up the river, which at length was contracted 
wa narrow channel, and was bounded, not by ſwamps: 
X mangroves, but by ſteep banks, that were covered 
ll trees of a moſt beautiful verdure, among which 
s that which in the Weft Indies is called Mohoe, 
be bark tree, the bibiſcus tiliaceus. The land 

within 


On the 7th I ſent the Maſter again out to ſound about Saturd. 7. 


About four o'clock in the afternoon Mr. Banks and Sunday 8. 
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1779. Within was in general low, and had a thick covering whe 
July. of long graſs; the ſoil ſeemed to be ſuch as promise * 
great fertility, to any who ſhould plant and improve i they 

. In the ccurſe of the day Tupia ſaw an animal, which ere 
by his deſcription, Mr. Banks judged to be a wolf holl 

they allo ſaw three other animals, but could neithei nd: 

catch nor kill one of them, and a kind of bat a; are whic 

as a partridge ; but this alſo eluded all their diligeg i ce 

and ſkill. At night they took up their lodging de wire 

to the banks of the river, and made a fire, but H n 
| muſquitos ſwarmed about them in ſuch numbers, thy houſe 
their quar'ers were almoſt untenable ; they follows bog i 
them into the ſmoke, and almoſt into the fire, which bite 
hot as the climate was, they could better endure tha; "Hh 
the ſtings of theſe inſedts, which were an intolerah! 
3 | torment. The fire, the flies, and the want of a bette 
bed than the ground, rendered the night extreme! pint 
uncomfortable, ſo that they paſſed it not in ſſeep, bu b 
in reſtleſs wiſhes for the return of day. With b 
firſt dawn they ſet out in ſearch of game, and, in kind, 
walk of many miles, they ſaw four animals of the am geg 
kind, two of which Mr. Banks's greyhound fair] br pil 
chaced ; but they threw him out at a great diſtance "7 
by leaping over the Jong thick graſs, which prevent: great 
his running: this animal was obſerved not to run upo ben 
four legs, but to bound or hop forward upon two, lik hey r 
the Jerbua, or Mus Jaculus. About noon they re ve up 
turned to the boat, and again proceeded up the riv* ee In 
which was ſoon contracted into a freſh water bro u 
where, however, the tide roſe to a conſiderable heigh very 
As the evening approached it became low water, bes it 
it was then ſo ſhallow that they were obliged to man 
out of the boat and drag her along, till they could f ty, 0 
a place in which they might, with ſome hope of rc F 
paſs the night. Such a place at length offered, ay a 
while they were getting the things out of the boat, tha; you 
obſerved a ſmoke at the diſtance-of about a furl: 
as they did not doubt but that ſome of the natives. d 
| with whom they had ſo long and earneſtly defired bub 
| become perſonally acquainted, were about the ht bey 1c 
three of the party went immediately towards it, hopin pros 

that ſo ſmall a number would not put them to fig u un 


. Whe Vo 
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it deſerted, and therefore they conjectured, that before 
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hey bad diſcovered the Indians, the Indians had diſco- © 


wered them. © They found the fire ſtill burning, in the 
hollow of an old tree that was become touch-wood, 
nd ſeveral branches of trees newly broken down, with 
which children appeared to have been playing : they 
ebſerved alſo many footſteps upon the ſand, below high 
mer mark, which were certain indications that the 
ſadians had been recently upon the ſpot. Several 
jouſes were found at a little diſtance, and ſome ovens 
ig in the ground in the ſame manner as thoſe of Ota- 
bete, in which victuals appeared to have been dreſſed 
ice the morning, and, ſcattered about them, lay ſome 
tells of a kind of clam, and ſome fragments of roots, 
te refuſe of the meal. After regretting their diſap- 
wintment, they repaired to their quarters, which was 
1 broad fand-bank, under the ſhelter of a buſh. Their 
eds were plantain leaves, which they ſpread upon the 
ind, and which were as ſoft as a mattreſs; their cloaks 
ed them for bed-clothes, and ſome bunches of graſs 
kr pillows ;” with theſe accommodations they hoped to 
puſs a better night than the laſt, eſpecially as, to their 
neat comfort, not a muſquito was to be ſeen, Here 
then they lay down, and, ſuch is the force of habit, 
hey reſigned themſelves to ſleep, without once refleQ- 
bg upon the probability and danger of being found by 
be Indians in that ſituation. If this appears ſtrange, 
k us for a moment reflect, that every danger, and 
very calamity, after a time becomes familiar, and 
bes its effect upon the mind. If it were poſſible that 
man ſhould firſt be made acquainted with his morta- 
h, or even with the inevitable debility and infirmities 
" old age, when his underſtanding had arrived at its 
kl ſtrength, and life was endeared by the enjoyments 
youth, and vigour, and health, with what an agony 
« terror and diſtreſs would the intelligence be received! 
ſt, being gradually acquainted with theſe mournful 
tths, by inſenſible degrees, we ſcarce know when, 
bey loſe all their force, and we think no more of the 
pproach of old age and death, than theſe wanderers of 
n unknown deſart did of a leſs obvious and certain evil, 

Vol. II. Aa the 
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wmuſt have fallen an eaſy prey to their malice or. they 
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the approach of the native favages, at a time when they 


— fears: and it is remarka 3 that the greater part of aftern 


Monday 9. 


| ſhells, and marine productions, he returned at eleve 


tion, however, was by no means without its advantage 


thoſe who have been condemned to ſuffer a viglent death, WW the f 
have ſlept the night immediately preceding their execy. 


tion; though there is, perhaps, no inſtance of a perſon WM ne pt 
accuſed of à capital crime having flept the firſt night of MW my 
his confinement. Thus is the evil of life in ſome degree As 

a remedy for itſelf ;; and though every man at twenty ed, 
deprecates fourſcore, almoſt every man is as tenacious of Wim ea 
life at faurſcore as at twenty; and if he does not ſuffer fur of 
under any painful diſorder, loſes as little of the comforts i nor 
that remain, by reflecting that he is upon the brink ofen 
the grave, where the earth already crumbles under his ine to 


feet, as he did of the pleaſures of his better days, when 
his diſſolution, though certain, was ſuppoſed to be at 
diſtance.  . | 521 55 
Our travellers having ſlept, without once awaking 
till the morning, examined the river, and finding the 
tide favoured their return, and the country promiſeg 
nothing worthy of a farther ſearch, they re-imbarked | 
their boat, and made the belt of their way to the ſhip. 
Soon after the arrival of this party, the Maſter al{ 
returned, having been ſeveral leagues out to ſea, and he 
was now of opinion, that there was no getting out wher 
before he thought there had been a paſſage; his expedi 


for having been a ſecond time upon the rock where hy 
had ſeen the large cockles, he met w. h a great numbe 
of turtle, three of which he caught, that togeths 
weighed ſeven hundred and ninety-one pounds, thoug| 
he had no better inſtrument than a — 

The next morning, therefore, I ſent him out again 
with proper inſtruments for taking them, and Mr 
Banks went with him; but the ſucceſs did not at al 
anſwer our expectations, for, by the unaccountab 
conduct of the officer, not a ſingle” turtle was taken 
nor could he be perſuaded to return, Mr. Banks 
however, went a-ſhore upon the reef, where he (av 
ſeveral of the large cockles, and having collected man 


o'cloc 
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fleck at night, in his own ſmall boat, the Maſter till 77e. 
continuing, with the large one upon the rock. In the uly. 


\terna6n ſeven or eight of the natives had appeared on 
he ſouth ſide of the river, and two of them came down 
the * paint, oppoſite to the ſhip; but upon ſeeing 
ne put off jn a boat to ſpeak with them, they all ran 
y with the greateſt precipitation. 

ks the Maſter continued abſent with the boat all 
icht, I was forced to ſepd the Second Lieutenant for 


uu of the natives appeared upon the ſandy point, on 
te north ide of the river, having with them a ſmall 


ie to be buſily employed in ſtriking fiſh. Some of 
wr people were for going over to them in a boat, but 


king convinced me that it was more likely to prevent 
kan, procure an interview. I was determined to try 
wat could be done by a cantrary method, and accord- 
wh let them alone, without appearing to take the 
bi notice of them. This ſucceeded ſo well, that at 
h two of, them came in the canoe within muſket 
of the ſhip, and there talked a great deal in a very 
lone. We under ſtood nothing that they ſaid, and 
fore could anſwer theit harangue only by ſhouting, 
making all the ſigns of invitation and kindnefs that 
could deviſe. Dut ing this conference, they came 
oibly nearer and nearer, holding up their lances, 
na threatening manner, but as if to intimate, that 
* offered them any. injury they had weapons to re- 
it. When they were almoſt along ſide of us, we 
them forme cloth, nails, beads, paper, and other 
which they received without the leaſt appearance 
wifaQtian, At laſt, one of the people happened to 
w them a fmall fiſh ; at this they expreſſed the 
eſt: jay imaginable, and intimating by fGigns that 
rwayld fetch their companions, immediately paddled 
h 1dwards: the ſhore. In the mean time ſome of our 
e and among thera Tupia, landed on the oppoſite 
bd the river. The canoe, with all the four Indians, 
oon returned to the ſhip, and came quite along- 
Na 2 fide, 


mode canoe With outriggers. They ſeemed for ſome _ - 


ks | would by no means permit, repeated experience 
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_ ſide, without expreſſing any fear or diſtruſt. We di. 
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tributed ſome more preſents among them, and ſoon 
after they left us, and landed on the ſame ſide of the 
river where our people had gone a-ſhore : every man 
carried in his hand two lances, and a ſtick, which i; 
uſed in throwing them, and advanced to the place wher 
'Tupia and the reſt of our people were ſitting. Tup 
ſoon prevailed upon them to lay down their arms, an 
come forward without them; he then made ſigns that 
they ſhould fit down by him, with which they com 
plied, and ſeemed to be under no apprehenſion or con 
ſtraint ; ſeveral more of us then going a-ſhore, they ex 
preſſed ſome jealouſy leſt we ſhould get between ther 
and their arms; we took care, however, to ſhew then 
that we had no ſuch intention, and having joined them 
we made them ſome more preſents, as a farther teſt 
mony of our good-will, and our defire to obtain their 
We continued together, with the utmoſt cordiality, til 


= 2 T5 5 


=: 
_ 
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dinner- time, and then, giving them to underſtand thi 2 
we were going to eat, we invited them by ſigns to r 
with us; this, however, they declined, and as ſoon let 
we left them, they went away in their canoe. One oi ve 
theſe men was ſomewhat above the middle age, . d. 
other three were young; they were in general of than. 
common ſtature, but their limbs were remarkad| * 
ſmall; their ſkin was of the colour of wood - ſoot, N vi 
what would be called a dark chocolate colour; the my 
hair was black, but not woolly; it was ſhort croppet hea 
in ſome lank, and in others curled. Dampier ſays, thi mM 
the people whom he ſaw on the weſtern coaſt of M ben 
country wanted two of their fore-teeth, but theſe had . 
ſuch defect; ſome part of their bodies had been paint ce. 
red, and the upper lip and breaſt of one of them an 2e 
painted with ſtreaks of white, which he called Carb r 
their features were far from being dif ble, tl hore 
eyes were lively, and their teeth even and white, the. 
voices were ſoft and tuneable, and they repeated ma „ h 
words after us with great facility. In the night M be f. 
Gore and the Maſter returned with the long-boat, in draft 
brought one turtle and a few fhell-fiſh. The yaw bf de - 
been left upon the ſhoal with ſix men, to make a farthe iſt a 


trial for turtle, 
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The next morning we had another viſit from four of _ 
he natives, three of them had been with us before, but (IU. 
the fourth was a ſtranger, whoſe name, as we learned wedneſ. 11. 
fom his companions who introduced him, was VAPA- 
co. This gentleman was diſtinguiſhed by an orna- 
ment of a very ſtriking appearance, it was the bone of a 
bird, nearly as thick as a man's finger, and five or ſix 
inches long, which he had thruſt into a hole, made in 
the griſtle that divides the noſtrils; of this we had ſeen 
one inſtance, and only one, in New Zealand; but, 
upon examination, we found, that among all theſe peo- 

e this part of the noſe was perforated, to receive an 
ornament of the ſame kind. They had alſo holes in 
their ears, though nothing was then hanging to them, 
and had bracelets upon the upper part of their arms, 
made of plaited hair, ſo that, like the inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego, they ſeem to be fond of ornament, 
though they are abſolutely without apparel ; and one of 
them, to whom I had given part of an old ſhirt, inſtead 
of throwing it over- any part of his body, tied it as a 
filet round his head. They brought with them a fiſh, 
which they gave us, as we ſuppoſed, in return for the 
fiſh that we had given them the day before. They 
kemed to be much pleaſed, and in no haſte to leave us; 
ut ſeeing ſome of our gentlemen examine their canoe 
vith great curioſity and attention, they were alarmed, 
and jumping immediately into it, paddled away without 
heaking a word. | 

About two the next morning the yawl, which had Thurf. 12, 
ben left upon the ſhoal, returned with three turtles, 
nnd a large ſkeat. As it ſeemed now probable that this 
ſhery might be proſecuted with advantage, I ſent her 
ut again, after breakfaſt, for a further ſupply. Soon 
der three Indians ventured down to Tupia's tent, and 
were ſo well pleaſed with their reception, that one of 
dem went with the canoe to fetch two others, whom 
we had never ſeen : when he returned, he introduced 
tte ſtrangers by name, a ceremony which, upon. ſuch 
gcaſions, was never omitted. As they had received 
de fiſh that was thrown into their canoe, when they 
iat approached the ſhip, with ſo much pleaſure, ſome 
in was offered to them now, and we were greatly ſur- 

Aa 3 prized 
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July. 


the colour of their ſkin was not ſo dark as it appeared, 


they worked it with paddles about four feet long; 
contained juſt four people, fo that the people who viſited 
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difference : they made ſigns, however, to ſome of the 
people, that they ſhould dreſs it for them, which wis 
immediately done ; but after eating a little of it, they 
threw the reſt to Mr. Banks's dog. They ſtaid with 
us all the forenoon, but would never venture above 
twenty yards from their canoe. We now perceived thit 


what we had taken for their complexion, being the ef 
feats of dirt and ſmoke, in which, we imagined, the 
contrived to ſleep, notwithſtanding the heat of the cli 
mate, as the only means in their power to keep off the 
muſquitos. Among other things that we had give 
them when we firſt ſaw them, were ſome medals, whic 
we had hung round their necks by a riband ; and theſe 
ribands were ſo changed by ſmoke, that we could not 
eaſily diſtinguiſh of what colour they had been. Thi 
incident led us more narrowly to examine the colour 6 
their ſkin. While theſe people were with us, we ſay 
two others on the point of land that lay on the oppoſitg 
fide of the river, at the diſtance of about two hundret 
yards, and by our glaſſes diſcovered them to be a vom 
and a boy; the woman, like the reſt, being ſtar 
naked. Weobſerved, that all of them were remarkabl 
clean limbed, and exceedingly active and nimble. On 
of theſe ſtrangers had a necklace of ſhells, very pretti] 
made, and a bracelet upon his arm, formed of ſever 
ſtrings, ſo as to reſemble what in England is calle 
nb. both of them had a piece of bark tied over th 

rehead, and were disfigured by the bone in the noſe 
We thought their language more harſh than that of th 
Iſlanders in the South Sea, and they were continual! 
repeating the word chercau, which we imagined to be 
term expreſſing admiration, by the manner in which 
was uttered : they alſo cried out, when they ſaw an 
thing new, cher, tut, tut, tut, tut which probabl 
had a ſimilar ſignifi cation. Their canoe was not aboy 
ten feet long, and very narrow, but it was fitted with al 
outrigger, much like thoſe of the iſlands, though | 
every reſpe& very much inferior: when it was in ſhal 
low water they ſet it on with poles, and when in dee 


U 
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8 bo- day, went away at two turns. Their lances were 1770. 
ike thoſe that we had ſeen in Botany Bay, except that ,_I* _ 
they had but a ſingle point, which in ſome of them was : 
he ſting of the ray, and barbed with two or three ſharp 
wines of the fame fiſh : it was indeed a moſt terrible 
weapon, and the inſtrument which they uſed in throw- 
ing it, ſeemed to be formed with more art than any we 
jad ſeen before. About twelve o'clock next day the priday 13. 
vl returned, with another turtle and a large ſting-· ray, 
id in the evening was ſent out again. 
The next morning two of the Indians came on board, Saturd. 14. 
hit after a ſhort ſtay went along the ſhore, and applied 
themſelves with great diligence to the ſtriking of fiſh. 
Mr. Gore, who went out this day with his gun, had 
te good fortune to kill one of the animals which had 
en fo much the ſubject of our ſpeculation ; an idea of 
vill be beſt coriceived w the cut, page 345, without 
vhich the moſt accurate verbal deſcription would anſwer 
little purpoſe; as it has not ſimilitude enough to 
or mimal already known, to admit of cy 
retetice. In form it is moſt like the gerbua, which it 
il teſembles in its motion, as has been obſerved al- 
ay; but it greatly differs in ſize, the gerbua not bein 
than a common rat, and this animal, when full 
pon, being as big as a ſheep ; this individual was a 
wing one, much under its full growth, weighing only 
titty-eight ads; the head, neck, and ſhoulders are 
ky (mall; in proportion to the other parts of the body ; 
be tail is nearly as long as the body, thick near the 
amp, and tapering towards the end; the fore-legs of 
tis individual were only eight inches long, and the 
ul. legs two-and-twenty ; its progreſs is by ſucceſſive 
ys or hops, of a great length, in an ere& poſture ; 
be fore-legs are kept bent cloſe to the breaſt, and ſeemed 
b be of uſe only. for digging; the ſkin is covered with a 
fort for; of a dark mouſe or grey colour, excepting 
tte head and ears, which beat a flight refemblance to 
of a hate. This animal is called by the natives 


The next day our kangaroo was dreſſed for dinner, Sunday 13. 
Id proved moſt excellent meat. We might now in- 
Kd be ſaid to fare ſamptuouſly every day, for we had 
le in great plenty, and we all agreed that they were 
9a a4 much 
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the ſea affords them, as garbage and a tub. Moi of 
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much better than any we had taſted in England, which 
we imputed to their being eaten freſh from the ſea, be- 
fore their natural, fat had been waſted, or their juices 
changed, by a diet and ſituation ſo different from why 


thoſe that we caught here were of the kind called green 


turtle, and weighed from two to three hundred weigh At 
and when theſe were killed, they were always found u y ſev 
be full of turtle graſs, which our naturaliſts took to be MiWnili 
kind of conferva ; two of them were loggerheads, H ech 
fleſh of which was much leſs delicious, and in their ſo d a 
machs nothing was 7 22 but ms . 
| 46, In the morning e 16th, while the le were 
_— employed, as uſual, in getting the ſhip 3 ug 


Tueſday 17 


ſea, I climbed one of the hills on the north fide of the 
river, from which I had an extenſive view of the inland 
country, and found it agreeably diverſified by hill 
vallies, and large plains, . which in many places wer 
richly covered with wood. This evening we obſerve 
an emerſion of Jupiter's firſt ſatellite, which gave 214 
53' 45” of longitude. The obſervation which was mad 
on the 29th of June gave 214% 42 30”; the mean 
214 48' 73”, the longitude of this place weſt of Greer 
wich, 

On the 17th I ſent the Maſter and one of the Mate 
in the pinnace, to look for a channel to the northwar 
and I went myſelf with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander int 
the woods, on the other fide of the water. Tupia, w 
had been thither by himſelf, reported, that he had ſee 
three Indians, who had given him ſome roots about 
thick as a man's finger, in ſhape not much unlike 
raddiſh, and of a very agreeable taſte. This induced 
to go over, hoping that we ſhould be able to impro! 
our acquaintance with the natives: in a very little tim 
we diſcovered four of them in a canoe, who as ſoon 
they ſaw us came a-ſhore, and, though they were a 
ſtrangers, walked up to us, without any ſigns of ſuſp 
cion or fear. Two of theſe had necklaces of ſhell 
which we could not perſuade them to part vi 
for any thing we could give them: we preſente 
them however with ſome beads, and after a ſho 
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buy they departed. We attempted to follow them, _ 
joping that they would conduct us to ſome place RY. 
there we ſhould find more of them, and have an . 
qyortunity of ſeeing their women; but they made 

x underſtand by ſigns, that they did not defire our 
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kt o'clock the next morning we were viſited Weda. 18. 
y ſeveral of the natives, who were now become quite 
eniliar., One of them, at our defire, threw his lance, 
nich was about eight feet long: it flew with a ſwift- 
ih and ſteadineſs that ſurpriſed us, and though it was 
wer more than four feet from the ground, it entered 
keply into a tree at fifty paces diſtance. After this 
fey ventured on board, where I left them, to all ap- 
much entertained, and went again with Mr. 
Jinks to take a view of the country; but chiefly to in- 
an anxious curioſity, by looking round us upon 
te ſea, of which our wiſhes almoſt perſuaded us we 
hd formed an idea more diſadvantageous than the 
h. After having walked about ſeven or eight miles 
lung the ſhore to the northward, we aſcended a very 
bg hill, and were ſoon convinced that the danger of 
ar ſituation was at leaſt equal to our apprehenſions; 
ir in whatever direction we turned our eyes, we ſaw 
(ek and ſhoals without number, and no paſſage out to 
k, but through the winding channels between them, 
wich could not be navigated without the laſt degree of 
whculty and danger. We returned therefore to the 
bp, not in better ſpirits than when we left it; we 
und ſeveral natives ſtill on board, and we were told 
lat the turtles, of which we had then no leſs than 
elve upon the deck, had fixed their attention more 
bn any thing elſe in the ſhip. 
On the 19th in the morning we were viſited by ten Thurſd. rg. 
the natives, the greater part from the other ſide of 
lie river, where we ſaw fix or ſeven more, moſt of 
dem women, and, like all the reſt of the people we 
ud ſeen in this country, they were ſtark naked. Our 
peſts brought with them a greater number of lances 
lan they had ever done before, and having laid them 
m a tree, they ſet a man and a boy to watch them: 
le reſt then came on board, and we ſoon et 
5 that 
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1770. that they had determined to get one of our turtle, whic 


his requeſt to Mr. Banks, and upon a refuſal ſtamp, 


boat with Mr. Banks, and five or ſix of the ſhip's cre 
and we got aſhore before them, where many more « 
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was probably as great a dainty to them as to us. The 
firſt aſked us, by ſigns, to give them one; and bein; 
refuſed, they expreſſed, both by looks and geſture 
great diſappointment and anger. At this time we har 
pened to have no victuals dreſſed, but I offered on 
of them ſome biſcuit, which he ſnatched and thre 
overboard with great diſdain. One of them renews 


with his foot, arid puſhed him from him in a tranſpo 
of reſentment and indignation: having applied by tur 
to almoſt every perſon who appeared to have any co 
mand in the ſhip, without ſucceſs, they ſuddenly ſeize 
two of the turtles, and dragged them towards the ſide t 
the ſhip where their canoe lay: our people ſoon force 
them out of their hands, replaced them with th 
reſt. They would not however relinquiſh their ente 
priſe, but made ſeveral other attempts of the ſame kind 
in all which being equally diſappointed; they ſuddenl 
leaped into their cance in a rage, and began to paddl 
towards the ſhore. At the ſame time, I went into th 


our people were already engaged in various emplo 
ments; as ſoon as they landed, they ferzed their arm 
and, before we were aware of their deſign, the 
ſnatched a brand from under a pitch kettle which v 
boiling, and making a circuit to the windward of th 


few things we had on ſhore, they ſet fire to the grals e, th 
their way, with furpriſing quickneſs and dexterity : I hat 
graſs, which was five or fix feet high, and as dry es, at 
ſtubble; burnt with amazing fury; and the fire ma (echo 
a rapid progreſs towards .a tent of Mr. Banks's, whiq der 
| had been ſet up for Tupia when he was ſick, taking upp 


its courfe a ſow and pigs; one of which it ſcorched 
death. Mr. Banks leaped into a boat, and fetched ſc 
people from on board, juſt time enough to fave his ten 
by hauling it down upon the beach; but the ſmith 
forge, at leaſt ſuch part of it as would burn, 
conſumed. While this was doing, the Indians went | 
a place at fome diſtance where ſeveral of our peop 
were waſhing, and where our nets, among witch © 
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ſeine, and a great quantity of linen, were laid out 
«dry; here they again ſet fire to the graſs, entirely 
fitegarding both treats and entreaties. We were 
wrefore obliged to diſcharge a muſquet, loaded with 
gail ſhot, at one of them, which drew blood at the 
kance of about forty yards, and this putting them to 
abt, we extingui the fire at this place before it 
i made much progreſs ; but where the graſs had been 
$f kindled, it ſpread into the woods to a great diſtance. 
k the Indians were ſtill in fight, I fired a muſquet, 
with ball, a-breaſt of them among the man- 
wes, to convince them that they were not yet out 
Four teach: upon hearing the ball they quickened 
kit pace, and we ſoon loſt ſight of them. We thought 
ey would now give us no more trouble; but ſoon af- 
kr we heard their voices in the woods, and perceived 
t they came nearer and nearer. I ſet out, therefore, 
wh Mr. Banks and three or four more, to meet them: 
xn our parties came in ſight of each other, they 
, except one old man, who came forward to meet 
{ at length he ſtopped, and having uttered ſome 
% which we were very ſorry we could not under- 
nd, he went back to his companions, and the whole 
df lowly retreated. We found means however to 
ie foine of their darts, and continued to follow them 
ut a mile: we then ſat down upon ſome rocks, from 
ich we could obſerve their motions, and they alſo ſat 


e, the old man again advanced towards us, carrying 
bis hand a lance without a point: he ſtopped ſeveral 
ks, at different diſtances, and ſpoke ; we anſwered 


I deviſe; upon which the meſſenger of peace, as 
ſuppoſed him to be, turned and ſpoke aloud to his 
anions, who then ſet up their lances againſt a tree, 
ladvanced towards us in a friendly manner: when 
came up, we returned the darts or lances that we 
uten from them, and we perceived with great ſa- 
ion that this rendered the reconciliation compleat. 
tlound in this party four perſons whom we had ne- 
ken before, ho as uſual were introduced to us by 


le; but the man who had been wounded in the at- 
tempt 


nat about an hundred yards diſtance. After a ſhort 


feckoning and making ſuch ſigns of amity as we 
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tempt to burn our nets and linen, was not amon 

we knew however that he could not be dangerouſly hur 
by the diſtance at which the ſhot reached him. 
made all of them preſents of ſuch trinkets as we h. 
about us, and they walked back with us toward | 
ſhip: as we went along, they told us, by ſigns, 
they would not ſet fire to the graſs any more; and 
diſtributed among them ſome muſquet balls, and et 
deavoured to make them underſtand their uſe and ef 
When they came a-breaſt of the ſhip, they ſat dow 
but could not be prevailed upon to come on board; 


therefore left them, and in about two hours they we 


away, ſoon after which we perceived the woods on fi 
at about two miles diſtance. If this accident had ha 
=_—_ a very little while ſooner, the conſequence mig 

ave been dreadful ; for our powder had been abo; 
but a few days, and the ſtore tent, with many valuab 
things which it contained, had not been removed mat 


| hours. We had no idea of the fury with which g 


would burn in this hot climate, nor conſequently of t 
difficulty of extinguiſhing it; but we determined, tt 
it it ſhould ever again be neceſſary for us to pitch e 
tents in ſuch a ſituation, our firſt meaſure ſhould be 
clear the ground round us. 

In the afternoon we got every thing on board theft 
new birthed her, and let her ſwing with the tide; 
at night the Maſter returned, with the diſcourag 
account that there was no paſlage for the ſhip to 
northward. - 

The next morning, at low water, I went and ſound 
and buoyed the bar, the ſhip being now ready fort 
ſea, We ſaw no Indians this day, but all the h 
round us for many miles were on fire, which at nig 
made a moſt ſtriking and beautiful appearance. 

The 21ſt paſſed without our getting ſight of any 
the inhabitants, and indeed without a ſingle incide 
worth notice. On the 22d we killed a turtle for t 
day's proviſion, upon opening which we found a woo 
harpoon, or turtle-peg, about as thick as a i 
finger, near fifteen inches long, and bearded at 
end, fuch as we had ſeen among the natives, ſtick 
through both ſhoulders: it appeared to 9 


rr 
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track 2 2 time, for the wound had perfectly Le 
up over the weapon. 770 3 
= in the morning of the 23d I ſent ſome people zend 23. 
1 the country to gather a ſupply of the greens which 
wie been before-mentioned by the name of Indian 
Le; and one of them having ſtraggled from the reſt, 
Wenly fell in with four Indians, three men and a boy, 
whom he did not ſee till, by turning ſhort in the wood, 
+ found himſelf among them. They had kindled a 
be, and were broiling a bird of ſome kind, and part 
{x kanguroo, the remainder of which, and a cock- 
wo, hung at a little diſtance upon a tree: the man, 
king unarmed, was at firſt greatly terrified ; but he 
yl the preſence of mind not to run away, judging very 
iy, that he was moſt likely to incur danger by ap- 
wing to apprehend it; on the contrary, he went and 
down by them, and, with an air of chearfulneſs and 
xd humour, offered them his knife, the only thing he 
W about him which he thought would be acceptable 
dem; they received it, and having handed it from 
to the other, they gave it him again: he then 
e an offer to leave them; but this they ſeemed not 
yoſed to permit: ſtil] however he diſſembled his fears, 
fat down again; they conſidered him with great 
ntion and curioſity, particularly his clothes, and then 
Ibis hands and face, and ſatisfied themſelves that his 
Y was of the ſame texture with their own. They 
ated him with the greateſt civility, and having kept 
© about half an hour, they made ſigns that he might 
rt: he did not wait for a ſecond diſmiſſion, but 
n he left them, not taking the direQ way to the 
p, they came from their fire and directed him; ſo 
t they well knew whence he came. 
h the mean time, Mr. Banks, having made an 
ion on the other ſide of the river to gather 
It, found the greateſt part of the cloth that had 
n given to the Indians lying in a heap toge- 
r, probably as uſeleſs lumber, not worth carry- 
Way: and perhaps, if he had ſought further, he 
fit have found the other trinkets ; for they ſeemed to 
hery little value upon any thing we had, except * 
: turtle, 
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1770 turtle, which was a commodity that we were leaſt a} 
July: to ſpare. . | 
The blowing weather, which prevented our atten: 
to get out to fea, ſtill continuing, Mr. Ranks and D 
Tueſd. 24. Salander went again out on the 24th to ſee whether an 
new plant could be picked up: they traverſed the v 
all day without ſucceſs; but as they were returnin 
through a deep valley, the ſides of which, though 3 
moſt as perpendicular as a wall, were covered with ire, 
and buſhes ; they found lying upon the ground ſever; 
marking nuts, the Anacardium Orientale; theſe 9 
them upon a new ſcent, and they made a moſt dilige 
ſearch after the tree that bore them, which perhaps 
European botaniſt ever ſaw ; but to their great mori 
cation they could not find it: ſo that, after ſpendin 
much time, and cutting down four or five trees, the 
returned quite exhauſted with fatigue to the ſhip. 
Waaeſd. 25. On the 25th, having made an excurſion up ibe tive 
found a canoe belonging to our friends the Indian 
whom we had not ſeen ſince the affair of the turtle 
they had left it tied to ſome mangroves, about a mi 
diſtant from the ſhip, and I could fee by their fires tt 
they were retired at leaſt fix miles directly inland. 
Mr. Banks was again gleaning the country { 
Tburld. 26, his Natural Hiſtory on the 26th, he had the good fo 
tune to take an animal of the Opoſſum tribe: it waz 
female, and with it he took two young ones: it 
found much to reſemble the remarkable animal of | 
kind, which Monſ. de Buffon has deſcribed in his N 
tural Hiſtory by the name of Phalanger, but it was ns 
the ſame. Monf. Buffon ſuppoſes this tribe to be pe 
ouliar to America, but in this he is certainly miſtaken 
and probably, as Pallas has obſerved in his Zoology, i 
Phalanger itſelf is a, native of the Eaſt Indies, 36 t 
animal which was caught by Ms. Banks reſembled it! 
the extraordinary conformation of the feet, in which 
differs from animals of every other tribe. 
On the 25th Mr. Gore ſhot à kanguroo, which, vi 
the ſkin, entrails, and head, weighed eighty-four pours 
Upon examination, however, we found that this ani 
was not at its full growth, the innermoſt grinders ne 
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, jet formed. We dreſſed it for dinner the next 1770- 
© bat to our great diſappointment, we found it had, Ik. 
uch worſe flavour than we had eaten before. — 9 
The wind continued in the ſame quarter, and with 
ane violence, till five o'clock in the morning of 
th, when it fell calm; ſoon after a light breeze Sunday 29. 
-up from the land, and it being about two hours 
[ ſent a baat to ſee what water was upon the bar; 
he mean time we got the anchor up, and made all 
o put ta ſea. But when the boat came back, the 
x reported that there were only thirteen feet water 
the har, which was ſix inches leſs than the ſhip. 
We were therefore obliged to come to, and the 
eeze ſetting in again about eight o'clock, we gave 
il hope of failing that day. 
le had freſh gales at S. E. with hazy weather and Mond. 30. 
1 til two in the morning of the 31ſt, when the Tueſday 31. 
ler being ſomewhat more moderate, I had thoughts 
wing to warp the ſhip out of the harbour; but 
going out myſelf firſt in the boat, I found it ſtill 
oo freſh for the attempt. During all this time 
jnnace and yawl continued to ply the net and 
| vith tolerable ſucceſs ; ſometimes taking a turtle, 
22 bringing in from two to three hundred 
wht of fiſh. 
ſh the firſt of Auguſt the Carpenter examined the Avguft. 
x, and, to our great. mortification, found them Weds. 1. 
na ſtate af decay, owing, as he ſaid, ta the ſap's 
kg been left in the wood; one of them - Was. ſo rot- 
2 boiſted up, to drop. to pieces, and the reſt 
| little better; ſo that our chief truſt was now in 
wndneſs of our veſſel, which happily did not admit 
lan one inch of water in an hour. 7 8 
ix o'clock in the morning of Friday the 3d we Friday 3. 
mother unſucceſsful attempt to warp the ſhip 
« the harbout; but at five. o'clock in the morning 
& 4th, our efforts had a: better effect, and about Saturd. 4. 
„ we got once more under. ſail, with a light air 
lhe land, which ſoon died away, and was fol- 
Ay the ſea-breezes from 8. E. by S. with which 
bad off to fea E. by N. having the pinnace a-bead, 
a vas ordered to keep ſounding continually. Fhe 
| bad been ſent to the turtle bank, to take up the 
net 
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net which had been left there; but as the wind {re 
ened, we got out before her. A little before noon 
anchored in fifteen fathoms water, with a ſandy botio 
for I did not think it ſafe to run in among the ſhy, 
till I had well viewed them, at low-water, from 
maſt-head, which might determine me which way 
ſteer : for as yet I was in doubt whether I ſhould} 
back to the ſouthward, round all the ſhoals, or {e 
paſſage to the eaſtward or the northward, all which 
reſent appeared to be equally difficult and danger 
hen we were at anchor the harbour from which 
failed bore S. 70 W. diſtant about five leagues; the 
thernmoſt point of the main in ſight, which In 
Carx BEepFoRD, and which lies in latitude 156 16 
longitude 214 45 W. bore N. 20 W. diſtant t 
leagues and a half; but to the N. E, of this Cape 
could fee land which had the appearance of two 
iſlands: the turtle banks bore eaſt, diſtant one m 
our latitude by obſervation was 15 32 S. and our de 


of water in ſtanding off from the was from th 
and an half to fifteen fathoms, cup 
| | | ed an 
rd þ 
CHAP. VI. 


Departure from Endeavour River ; a particular Def 

tion of the Harbour there, in which the Ship was 
fitted, the adjacent Country, and ſeveral Iſland: 
the Coaft: the Range from Endeavour River ti 
Nortbern Extremity of the Country, and the Dange 
that Navigation. n 


O the harbour which we had now left, I gave 
name of ENDEAvouRr Rives. It is on 

ſmall harbour, or creek, which runs in a wi 
channel three or four leagues inland, and at the 
of which there is a ſmall brook of freſh water: . 
is not depth of water for ſhipping above a mile w 
the bar, and at this 'diſtance only on the north 
where the bank is ſo ſteep for near a quarter of a! 
that a ſhip may lie a-float at low water, ſo nes 


ſhore as to reach it with a ſtage, and the ſituati 
| | Extre 
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tremely convenient for heaving down; but at low 170. 
ter, the depth upon the bar is not more than nine Augug. 
«Hen feet, nor more than ſeventeen or eighteen at the 
eht of the tide ; the difference between high and 
by water, at ſpring tides, being about nine feet. At 
te new and full of the moon it is high water between 
we and ten o'clock : it muſt alſo be remembered, that 
ks part of the coaſt is ſo barricaded with ſhoals, as to 
we the harbour ſtill more difficult of acceſs ; the ſat- 
Approach is from the ſouthward, keeping the main 
& cloſe upon the board all the way. Its ſituation may 
ys be found by the latitude, which has been very 
gurately laid down. Over the ſouth point is ſome 
pb land, but the north point is formed by a low ſandy 
ah, which extends about three miles to the north- 
|, where the land begins again to be high. 
The chief refreſhment that we procured here was 
„but as they were not to be had without going 
xleagues out to ſea, and the weather was frequently 
{peſtuous, we did not abound with this dainty : what 
aught, as well as the fiſh, was always equally di- 
kd among us all by weight, the meaneſt perſon on 
rd having the ſame ſhare as myſelf; and I think 
commander, in ſuch a voyage as this, will find 
bs intereſt to follow the ſame rule. In ſeveral parts 
Ihe ſandy beaches, and ſand hills near the ſea, we 
purſlain, and a kind of bean that grows upon a 
„ which creeps along the ground: the purſlain we 
d very good when it was boiled, and the beans are 
lb be deſpiſed, for we found them of great ſervice 
r ſick: the beſt greens, however, that could be 
red here, were the tops of the coccos, which have 
amentioned already, as known in the Welt Indies 
he name of Indian kale: theſe were, in our opini- 
wt much inferior to ſpinnage, which in taſte they 
what reſemble ;z the roots indeed are not good, but 
might probably be meliorated by proper cultivati- 
They are found here chiefly in boggy ground. 
few cabbage palms that we met with, were in 
knl ſmall, and yielded ſo little cabbage that they 
not worth ſeeking, | 
B b Beſides 
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part of the coaſt, is the moſt common, but here i 
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eſides the kanguroo and the opoſſum, that have bes 


already mentioned, and a kind of polecat, there 3 In 
wolves upon this part of the coaſt, if we were not Mas. 
ceived 4 the tracks upon the ground, and ſeveral 6 61 t 
cies of ſerpents; ſome of the ſerpenis are venemol loge 
and ſome harinleſs : there are no tame animals here M ,! 
cept dogs, and of theſe we ſaw but two or three, HA best 
frequently came abbut the tents, to pick up the ſen cou 


and bones that happened to lie ſcattered nerr the 
There does not indeed ſeem to be many of any anim 
except the kanguroo; we ſcarcely ſaw any other aby 
once, but this we met with almoſt every time we ye 
into the woods. Of land fowls' we ſaw crows, kit 
hawks, cockatoos of two ſorts, one white and the oth 
black, a very beautiful kind of loriquets, ſome par 
pigeons of two or three ſorts, and ſeveral ſmall b. 
not known in Europe. The water fowls are ben 
whiſfling ducks, which perch, and, I believe, ro 
upon trees, wild geeſe, curlieus, and a few other, | 
theſe do not abound. The face of the country, whi 
has been occafionally mentioned before, is agreeal 
diverſified by hill and valley, lawn and wood. 
ſoil 'of the hills is hard, dry, and ſtony, yet it produ 
coarſe graſs beſides wood ; the foil of the plains andy 
lies is in ſome places ſand, and in ſome clay; in o 
alſo it is rocky and ſtony, like the hills; in gene 
however, it is well clothed, and has at leaſt the appe 
ance of fertility, The whole country, both hill: 
valley, wood and plain, abounds with ant hills, ſo 
of which are ſix or eight feet high, and twice asmt 
in circumference. The trees here are not of m 
ſorts; the gumtree, which we found on the ſouth 


not ſo large: on each ſide of the river, thro” its ul 
courſe, there are mangroves in great numbers, ve 
in ſome places extend a mile within the coaſt. ' 
country is in all parts well watefed, there being ſeve 
fine rivulets at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
none in the place where we lay, at leaſt not during We u 
tune we were there, which was the dry ſeaſon ; WS: 1 
were however well ſupplied with water by (pi 
which were not far off. h 


- 
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it 8. E. and clear weather, but as I did not intend to 


pget what turtle and ſhell fiſh they could. At Jow wa- 
xr, I went up to the maſt-head, and took a view of 
he ſhoals, which made a very threatening appearance: 
I could ſee ſeveral at a remote diſtance, and part of ma- 
zyof them was above water, The ſea appeared moſt 
gen to the north-eaſt of the turtle reef, and I came 
pa reſolution to ſtretch out that way cloſe upon a 
uind, becauſe if we ſhould find no paſſage, we could 
ways return the way we went. In the evening the 
boats brought in a turtle, a ſting-ray, and as ma 
krge cockles as came to about a pound and a half a 
wn, for in each of them there was not leſs than two 
vunds of meat: in the night alſo we caught ſeveral 
wks, which, though not a dainty, were an accepta- 
& increaſe of our freſh proviſions. 
x becauſe at that time the ſhoals begin to appear, 
tthe wind then blew ſo hard, that I was obliged to 
main at an anchor: in the afternoon, however, the 
le becoming more moderate, we got under ſail, and 
bod out upon a wind N. E. by E. leaving the turtle 
ef to windward, and having the pinnace ſounding 
ed; we had not kept this courſe long, before we 
covered ſhoals before us, and upon both the bows ; 
lat half an hour after four, having run about eight 
Jes, the pinnace made the ſignal for ſhoal water, 
kre we little expected it: upon this we tacked, and 
on and off, while the pinnace ſtretched farther to 
altward, and night approaching, I came to an an- 
r in twenty fathoms water, with a muddy bottom. 
leavour River then bore S. 52 W. Cape Bedford 
. b N. + N. diſtant five leagues, the northermoſt 
Wd in fight, which bad the appearance of an iſland, 
Lind a ſhoal, a ſmall ſandy part of which appeared 
de water, bore N. E. diſtant between two and three 
ks: in ſtanding off from turtle reef to this place, we 
rom fourteen to twenty fathoms water, but when 
pinnace was about a mile farther to the E. N. E. 
de was no more than four or five feet water, with 
& ground ; and yet this did not appear to us in tbe 
b 2 ſnip. 
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in the afternoon of the 4th, we had a gentle breeze 1770. 


uguſt. 


Gi] till the next morning, I ſent all the boats to the reef, Saturd. 4. 


In the morning I waited till half ebb. before I weighs Sunday g 
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Monday 6. 


Tueſday 7. 


view except breakers, extending from the S. round | 


were not to be ſeen at all, which makes failing amo; 


nerally at the north end, there are patches of ſan 
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ſhip. In the morning of the 6th we had a ſtrong val 
fo that inſtead of weighing, we were obliged to je, 
away more cable, and ſtrike our top-gallant yards. 
low water, myſelf, with ſeveral of the officers, kent 
look out at the maſt-head, to ſee if any paſſage cou 
be diſcovered between the ſhoals, but nothing waz 
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the E. as far as N. W. and out to ſea beyond the read 
of our ſight ; theſe breakers, however, did not appe 
to be cauſed by one continued ſhoal, but by ſever; 
which lay detached from each other : on that whi 
lay fartheſt to the eaſtward, the ſea broke very hig 
which made me think it was the outermof}, for up 
many of theſe within, the breakers were inconjid 
rable, and from about half ebb to half flood, the 


them ſtill more dangerous, eſpecially as the ſho! 
here conſiſt principally of coral rocks, which are 
ſteep as a wall; upon ſome of them however, and g 


which are covered only at high water, and which x 
to be diſcerned at ſome diſtance, Being now convinet 
that there was no paſſage to ſea, but through the lab 
rinth formed by theſe ſhoals, I was altogether at a |: 
which way to ſteer, when the weather ſhould permit 
to get under fail.” It was the Maſter's opinion, th 
we ſhould beat back the way we came, but this wou 
have been an endleſs labour, as the wind blew ſtrong 
from that quarter, almoſt without intermiſhon ; on tl 
other hand, if no paſſage could be found to the nort} 
ward, we ſhould be compelled to take that meaſure 
laſt. 'The!e anxious deliberations engaged us till eleve 
o'clock at night, when the ſhip drove, and obliged 
to veer away to a cable and one third, which brou 
her up; but in the morning, the gale increaſing, hill 
drove again, and we therefore let go the ſmall bowe 
and veered away to a whole cable upon it, and two c 
bles on the other anchors, yet ſhe ſtill drove, tho' ni 
ſo faſt ; we then got down top gallant-maſts, and ſtruq e q 
the yards and top-maſts cloſe down, and at laſt hadt 
ſatisfaQion to find that ſhe rode. Cape Bedford no 
bore W. S. W. diſtant three leagues and an half, a 
in this ſituation we had ſhoals to the eaſtward, ex ene 
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be from the S. E. by S. to the N. N. W. the neareſt 1770. 
{which was about two miles diſtant, As the gale con- — 
ed, with little remiſſion, we rode till ſeven o'clock 
abe morning of the 1oth, when, it being more mo- Friday 10. 
knte, we weighed, and ſtood in for the land, having 
length determined to ſeek a N along the ſhore 
\the northward, ſtill keeping the boat a-head : dur- 
our run in we had from nineteen to twelve fathoms: 
fer ſtanding in about an hour, we edged away for 
e ſmall iſlands that lay N. N. E. 4 E. three leagues 
m Cape Bedford, which the Maſter had viſited while 
ewere in port. At nine o'clock, we were a-breaſt 
them, and between them and the main: between 
und the main there was another low iſland, which 
N. N. W. four miles from the three iſlands; and 
this channel we had fourteen fathoms water. The 
mhermoſt point of land in ſight now bore N. N. W.z 
diſtant about two leagues. Four or five leagues to 
north of this head-land we ſaw three iſlands, near 
ch lay ſome that were ſtill ſmaller, and we could ſee 
 ſhoals and reefs without us, extending to the north- 
d, as far as theſe iſlands: between theſe reefs and 
head-land, we directed our courſe, leaving to the 
ward a ſmall iſland, which lies N. by E. diſtant four 
ls from the three iflands. At noon we were got be- 
n the head-land and the three iſlands: from the 
land we were diſtant two leagues, and from the 
nds four; our latitude, by obſervation, was 14 51/. 
e no thought we ſaw a clear opening before us, and 
that we were once more out of danger; in this 
, however, we ſoon found ourſelves diſappointed, 
[for that reaſon I called the head-land Care FLAT- 
ur. It lies in latitude 14* 56'S. longitude 21443 
ud is a lofty promontory, making next the ſea in 
ills, which have a third behind them, with low 
ground on each fide : it may however be ſtill bet- 
known by the three iſlands out at ſea : the norther- 
ſt and largeſt lies about five leagues from the Cape, 
be direction of N. N. E. From Cape Flattery the 
Ktrends away N. W. and N. W. by W. We ſteered 
ks the ſhore N. W. by W. till one o*clock, for what 
thought the open channel, when the petty officer 
e maſt. head cried out that he ſaw land a-head, ex- 
ng quite round to the iſlands that lay without us, 
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1770. and a large reef between us and them; upon this wo 
Augult. ran up to the maſt-head myſelf, from whence J ver 
- © plainly ſaw the reef, which was now ſo far to wind 
ward that we could not weather it; but the land a. head 
which he had ſuppoſed. to be the main, appeared Fr 
me to be only a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, As ſoon x; 
got down from the maſt-head, the Maſter and ſom 
others went up, who all inſiſted that the land a. hes ol at 
was not iſlands, but the main; and to make their fes 
port ſtill more alarming, they ſaid that they ſay break 
ers all round us. In this dilemma we hauled upon g 
wind in for the land, and made the ſignal for the bo. 
that was ſounding a-head to come on board, but 2; fHH s 
was far to leeward, we were obliged to edge.away wont 
take her up, and ſoon after we came to an anche . 
under a point of the main, in ſomewhat leſs than fi 
fathoms, and at about the diſtance of a mile from ii Met 
ſhore. Cape Flattery now bore S, E. diſtant thr Qtr a, 
leagues and an half. As ſoon as the ſhip, was at all ih 
chor I went a-ſhore upon the point, which is high, n 
afforded me a good view of the ſea · coaſt, trending ay e a 
N. W. by W. eight or ten leagues, which, the were net 
not being very clear, was as far as I could ſee. N I 
or ten ſmall low iſlands, and ſome ſhoals, appeared e 
the coaſt ; I ſaw alſo ſome large ſhoals between the ma 
and the three high iſlands, without which I was clear 
of opinion there were more iſlands, and not any part 
the main. Except the point I was now upon, whi 
I called Point Look-our, and Cape Flattery, ef 
main land to the northward of Cape Bedford is lol ef 
and chequered with white ſand and green buſhes, india 
ten or twelve miles inland, beyond, which it riſes te 
conſiderable height. To the northward of Point Lo d 
out, the coaſt appeared to be ſhoal and flat for a con ar 
derable diſtance, which did not encourage the bum! 
that the channel we had hitherto fgund in with the la oy 
would continue. Upon this point, which, was nato fo 
and conſiſted of the fineſt, white ſand we had ever [ee 11.c 
we diſcovered the footſteps of people, and we ſaw U 
ſmoke and fire at a N up the country. E mor 
In the evening I returned to the ſhip,. and reſo e; . 


ed the next morning to viſit one of the high ift | 
in the offing, from the top. of which, as. they lay fred ; 


leag 
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te ſituation of the ſhoals, and the channel between 
them. 


fe pinace, accompanied by Mr. Banks, whoſe for- 
ſtade and curioſity made him a party in every expedi- 


ward, to ſound between the low iflands and the 
gin, In my way I _ over ,a reef of , coral rock 
and, which lies about two leagues from the iſland, 


. 


ward, there is a low ſandy ifland, with trees upon 
j; and upon the reef which we paſſed over we ſaw ſe- 
xl turtle; we chaſed one or two, but having little 
ihe to ſpare, and the wind blowing freſh, we did not 
gbout one o*clock we reached the iſland, and im- 


je and fear, proportioned to the importance of our 
Ahe, and the uncertainty of the event. When | 
ted round I diſcovered a reef of rocks, lying be- 
1 two and three leagdes without the iſlands, and 
lending in a line N. W. and S. E. farther, than l 
jd ſee, upon which the ſea broke in a dreadful ſurf; 
k however, made me think that there were no ſhoals 
ond them, and I conceived hopes of getting with- 
theſe, as I perceived ſeveral breaks or openings in 
treef, and deep water between that and the land, 
antinued upon this hill till ſun-ſet, but the weather 
ch diſappointed,”  Aﬀeer reſſecting upon what, I had 
bn, and comparing the intelligence I had gained with 
ut l expeQed, I determined to ſtay upon the iſland 
ught, hoping that the morning | might be clearer, 
afford me a more diſtin and comprehenſive view. 
Ittherefore took up our lodging under the ſhelter of 
aſh which grew upon the beach; and at three in 


[ts whom I had brought out with me, to ſound be- 
en the iſland and the reefs, and examine what ap- 
wech to be a channel through them, I climbed the 
| B b 4 hill 


ſh the morning therefore of the 11th I ſet, out in 
jon, for the northermoſt and largeſt of the three iſſande; 
dat the ſame time I ſent the Maſter in the yawl to 
left another to leeward, which lies about three 


ples from it. On the north part of the reef, to the 


. aſcended the higheſt' hill, with a mixture of 


vo hazy during the whole time, that I came down 
y F * 
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Fes opt to ſea, I hoped to diſcover more diflinaly 1776: 
hagu , y 


uguſt. 
| \ =p 


morning, having ſent the pinnace with one of the Sunday 12, 
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hill a ſecond time, but, to my great diſappointment, 
C , found the weather much more hazy than it had been 
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the day before. About noon the pinnace returned 
having been as far as the reef, and found between ff. 
teen and twenty-eight fathoms of water ; but it blew 
ſo hard that the Mate did not dare to venture inte 
one of the channels, which, he ſaid, appeared to him 
to be very narrow. This, however, did not diſcou 
rage me, for I judged, from his deſcription of the 
Place he had been at, that he had ſeen it to diſadyvan 
rage. While I was buſy in my ſurvey, Mr. Banks 
was attentive to his favourite purſuit, and picked up ſe 
veral plants which he had not before ſeen. We found 
the iſland, which is viſible at twelve leagues diſtance 
to be about eight leagues in circumference, and in ge 
neral very rocky and barren, On the north - weſt ſide 
however, there are ſome ſandy bays, and ſome lo 
land, which is covered with long thin graſs, and tree 
of the ſame kind with thoſe upon the main : this part 
alſo abounded with lizards of a very large ſize, ſome 
of which we took, We found alſo freſh water in tue 
places, one was a running ſtream, but that was alittle 
brackiſh where I taſted it, which was cloſe. to the ſea 
the other was a ſtanding pool, cloſe behind the ſand 
beach, and this was perfectly . ſweet and good. Not 
withſtanding the diſtance of this iſland from the main 
we ſaw, to our great ſurprize, that it was ſometimez 
viſited by the natives, for we found. ſeven or eight 
frames of their huts, and vaſt heaps of ſhells, the fiſt 
of which we ſuppoſed had been their food. We ol 
ſerved that all theſe huts were built upon eminences 
and entirely expoſed to the S. E. contrary to thoſe 
which we had ſeen upon the main; for they were al 
built either upon the ſide of a hill, or under "ht buſhe: 
which afforded them ſhelter from the wind. Fro 
theſe huts, and their ſituation, we concluded that a 
ſome ſeaſons of the year the weather here is invariabl 
calm and fine, for the inhabitants have no boat whic 


can navigate the ſea to ſo great a diſtance, in ſuch weaſh 
ther as we had from the time of our firſt coming upon al 

the coaſt, As we ſaw no animals upon this place butt bee 

lizards, I called it Lizard IsLanD; the other two he 


high iſlands, which lie at the diſtance of four or = 
| miles 
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les from it, are comparatively ſmall ; and near them 
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& three others ſmaller ſtill, and low, Witl-Heveral. 


heals or reefs, eſpecially io the S. E. I here is, how- 
arc, a clear paſſage from Cape Flattery to theſe iſlands, 
ad even quite to the outward reefs, leaving Lizard 
und to the north-weſt,and the others to the ſouth-eaſt. 
it two in the afternoon, there being no hope of clear 
jather, we ſet out from Lizard Ifland to return to 
ſe ſhip, and in our way landed upon the low ſandy 
nd with trees upon it, which we had remarked in 
ur going out. Upon this iſland we ſaw an incredible 
amber of birds, chiefly ſea- fowl: we found alſo the 
et of an eagle with young ones, which we killed, and 
ke neſt of ſome other bird, we knew not what, of a 
wit enormous ſize : it was built with ſticks upon the 
wund, and was no leſs than ſix-and-twenty feet in 
rumference, and two feet eight inches high. We 
ud alſo that this place had been viſited by the Indi- 
x, probably to eat turtle, many of which we ſaw upon 
k iland, and a great number of their ſhells, piled one 
xn another in different places. 
To this ſpot we gave the name of EAGLE IS Ax, 
lafter leaving it we ſteered 8. W. directly for the 
p, founding all the way, and we had never leſs than 
git fathoms, nor more than fourteen, the ſame depth 
nter that I had found between this and Lizard 


"WI 


When I got on board, the Maſter informed me that 
ad been down to the low iſlands, between which 
ide main I had directed him to ſound : that he 
xd them to lie about three leagues from the main; 
without them he found from ten to fourteen fa- 
ts, and between them and the main ſeven, but that 
u, which ran two leagues out from the main, made 
channel narrow. Upon one of theſe low iſlands he 
i, and was a-ſhore upon others; and he reported, 
be ſaw every where piles of turile-ſhells, and fins 
zug upon the trees in many places, with the fleſh 
them, ſo recent that the boat's crew eat of them 
ww alſo two ſpots clear of graſs, which appeared to 
been lately dug up, and from the ſhape and ſize of 
Ake conjeCtured they were graves. 


After 
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1770. After conſidering what I had ſeen myſelf and e 

tat, report of the Maſter, [ was of opinion 20 the galt ere 
| as of opinion t! aſlage 

to leeward would be dangerous, and that by keepin A 

in with the main we ſhould run the riſk of being lock. ep 

ed in by the great reef, and at laſt be cocpelef w mn 

turn back in ſeatch of another paſſage, by which, or dr 

aby other accident that ſhould caufe the ſatnè de ay Of 

we ſhould infallibly lofe our paſſage ' t6 the Faſt Inde MW 

and endanger the ruin of the voyage, as we had no 01 

but little more than three nionths proviſions on böätd fa, 

at ſhort allowance. | | mic 

Having ſtated this opinion, and the ſacts and appear il '** 

ances upon which it" was founded, to the officers, i hell 

was 'unanimouſly agreed, that the beſt thing we coule ah 

me 


dd would be to quit the caſt altogether, till we coul 
approach it with leſs danger. 
PE In the morning therefore, at break of day, we ge 
eng . under ſail, and ſtood out N. E. for the north - weſt end 
of Lizard Iſland, leaving Eagle Ifland to windward 
and ſome other iflands and ſhoals to the leeward, an 
leaving the pinnace a- head to aſcertain the depth o 
watef in every pat᷑t of out courſe. In this channel w 
had from nine to fourteen fathoms. At noon th 
north welt end of Lizard Iſland bore E. 8. E. diſtat 
one mile: our latitude, by obſervation, was 14” 38 
ar dur depth of water fourteen fathoths: We bad 
ſteady gale at S. E. and by two o clock we juſt fetche 
to windward of one of the channels or openings in th 
outer reef, which I had ſeen from the iſland. We no 
racked, ant made a ſhort 'trip to the S. W. whileth 
Maſter in the pinnace examined 'the channel; he foo 
made the ſignal for the ſhip to follow, and in a ſho 
time ſhe got ſafe out. As fooh'as we got without thn”, 7 
breakers, we had no ground with one hundred at 
fifty fathoms, and found a large ſea rolling in from t 
S. E. a certain ſign that neither land nor ſhoals we 
near us in that direction. 1 
Our change of ſituation was now viſible in eve 
conntenance, for it was moſt ſenſibly felt in eve 
brèaſt We had'betn litile leſs than three months et 
tangled among ſhoafs and rocks, that every mome 
| threatened us with deſtruction, frequently paſſing” 0 


nights at anchor, within hearing of the * 
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woke over them; ſometimes, diiving towards them, 
gen while our anchors were out, and knowing that if 
hy any accident, to which an almoſt continual tempeſt 
poſed , us, they ſhould not hold, we muſt. in a few 
niqutes inevitably periſh, But now, after having ſail- 
4 no leſs than three hundred. and ſixty leagues, with- 
ant once having a man out of. the chains heaving the: 
kad; even for a minute, which perhaps never happen- 
d to any other veſſel, we found ourſelves in an open- 
, with deep water, and enjoyed a fow of: ſpirits,, 
which was equally owing to our late dangers and our 
reſent ſecurity.; yet the very waves, which by their 
yell convinced us that we had no rocks or ſhoals to 
kar, convinced us alſo that we could not ſafely / put the 
me confidence in our veſſel as before ſhe had ſtruck; 
kr the blows, ſhe received from them ſo widened her 
ks, that ſhe admitted no, leſs than nine inches water 
yan hour, which; conſidering the ſtate of our pumps. 
ud the navigation that was ſtill before us, would have 
en a ſubject of more ſerious conſideration, to people 
whoſe, danger had not ſo. lately; been ſo, much more 
mminent. 

The paſſage or channel, through which we paſſed 
no the open ſea beyond the reef, lies in latitude 4 
S. and. may always be known by the three -highs 
lands within it, which I have called the ISLANDS Or 
IsECTION, becauſe by theſe a ſtranger may find- a 
ke paſſage through the reef quite tothe main. The + 
tannel.. lies. from Lizard Iſland N. E; / N- diſtant: 
lee leagues, and is about one third of a mile broad, 
a not more in length. Lizard Iſland, which is, as 
late before obſerved, the largeſt and the morthermoſt 
Uthe three, affords ſafe anchorage under the north- 
uit ſide, freſh water, and wood ſorꝭ fuel. Ther low 
Kands and ſhoals alſo, which; lie between it and the 
un, abound with turtle and fiſh, which may proba- 
de caught in all ſeaſons of the year, except when 
lie weather is very tempeſtuous; ſo that, all thi 
außdered, there is nat perhaps a better place for ſhips: 
refreſh, at. upon the whole coaſt than this iſland. 
nd, before I diſmiſs it, I muſt obſerve, that we found 
en it, as well as upon the beach in and about En- 
wur River, bamboas, . cocoa-nuts, pumice-ſtone, 

| and 
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472% and the ſeeds of plants which are not the produce of med 
| —— this country, and which, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe pot 
| are brought from the eaſtward by the trade. wind, dout 
The iſlands which were diſcovered by Quiros, and cal. WY " ſ 
| ed Auſtralia del Eſpiritu Santa, lie in this parallel, b 8 
| how far to the eaſtward cannot now be aſcertained. in cet 
moſt charts they are placed in the ſame longitude with 4 
this country, which, as appears by the account of his " 
| voyage which has been publiſhed, he never ſaw; for to thi 
| that places his difcoveries no leſs than two-and-twent ix le 
| degrees to the eaſtward of it. / two | 
| As ſoon as we were without the reef we brought to * 
and having hoiſted in the boats, we ſtood off and * hund 
upon a wind all night; for I was not willing to un 
to lee ward till I had a whole day before me. In the ben 
Tveſd. 14. morning, at day-break, Lizard Ifland bore 8. 1; E. u 


Wednef. 1,, the morning made ſail and ſteered weſt, in order to get 


not Ir 
turne\ 
rolled 
ſt; 


diſtant ten leagues; and we then made ſail and food 
away N. N. W.+ W. till nine o'clock, when we 
ſtood N. W. 4 N. having the advantage of a freſh gale 
at S. E. At noon our latitude, by obſervation, was 
13% 46'S. and at this time we had no land in ſight, Ar 
At fix in the evening we ſhortened fail, and brought an 
the ſhip to, with her head to the N. E. and at fix in t 


par: 


within fight of the land, that I might be ſure not to he w 
over-ſhoot the paſſage, if a paſſage there was, between I ou 
this land and New Guinea, At noon our latitude, by jrth 
obſervation, was 13 2' S. longitude 216% W. which WI. 
was 1 23 W. of Lizard Iſtand, At this time we had e 
no land in ſight ; but a little before one o'clock we ſaw ted 
high land from the maſt-head, bearing W. S. W. At which 
two we ſaw more land to the N. W. of that we had WW" | 
ſeen before; it appeared in hills, like iflands, but we A 


judged it to be a continuation of the main land. 

About three we diſcovered breakers between the land I un 
and the ſhip, extending to the ſouthward farther than 
we could fee; but to the north we thought we ſaw 


vag tc 
Durin, 


them terminate a- breaſt of us. What we took for the Wil" 


end of them in this direction, however, ſoon appear- A 
ed to be only an opening in the reef; for we preſently 4+ 
ſaw them again, extending northward beyond the reach \ Fn 


of our fight. Upon this we hauled cloſe upon a wind, 


which was now at E. S. E. and we had ſcarcely ny 
me 
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med our ſails before it came to E. by N. which was right 
upon the reef, and conſequently made our clearing it 
doubtful. At ſunſet the northermoſt part of it that was 
in ſight bore from us N. by E. and was two or three 
kagues diſtant 3 this however being the belt tack to 
dear it, we kept ſtanding to the northward with all the 
il we could ſet till midnight; when, being afraid of 
fanding too far in this direction, we tacked and ſtood 
v the ſouth ward, our run from ſunſet to this time being 
fx leagues N. and N. by E. When we had ſtood about 
wo miles S. S. E. it fell calm; we had ſounded ſeveral 
times during the night, but had no bottom with one 
hundred and forty fathoms, neither had we any ground 
or with the ſame length of line; yet, about tour in 
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the morning, we plainly heard the roaring of the ſurf, Tharſd. 16. 


nd at break of day ſaw it foaming to a vaſt height, at 
ut more than a mile's diſtance. Our diſtreſs now te- 
turned upon us with a double force; the waves, which 
plled in upon the reef, carried us towards it very 
kt; we could reach no ground with an anchor, and 
had not a breath of wind for the ſail, In this dreadful 
ſrvation, no reſource was left us but the boats; and to 
weravate our misfortune, the pinnace was under re- 
yur: the long- boat and yawl, however, were put into 
the water, and ſent a-head to tow, which, by the help 
o our ſweeps abaft, got the ſhip's head round to the 
unbward; which, if it could not prevent our deſtruc- 
lon, might at leaſt delay it. But it was ſix o'clock 
lore this was effected, and we were not then a hun- 
ted yards from the rock upon which the ſame billow, 
which waſhed the ſide of the ſhip, broke to a tremen- 
(us height the very next time it roſe; ſo that between 
and deſtruction there was only a dreary valley, no 
"der than the baſe of one wave, and even now the 
k under us was unfathomable, at leaſt no bottom 
"3 to be found with a hundred and twenty fathoms. 
Vuring this ſcene of diſtreſs, the Carpenter had found 
dans to patch up the pinnace ; ſo that ſhe was hoiſt- 
out, and ſent a-head, in aid of the other boats, to 
bw; but all our efforts would have been ineffeQual, 
l, juſt at this criſis of our fate, a light air of wind 


ud not ſprung up, ſo light, that any other time we 
ſhouid 
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Ausuſt. turn the ſcale in our favour, and, in conjunction wit 


give the ſhip a perceptible motion obliquely from thy 


_ ſometimes gaining a little; and fonzetimes loſing; b 
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the affiſtance which was afforded us by the boats, i 


reef. Our hopes now revived ; but in lefs than te 
minutes it was again a dead calm, and the fhip wy 
again driven towards the breakers, which were not nog 
two hundred yards diſtam. The ſame light breeze hoy 
ever returned before we had loſt all the ground it hai 
enabled vs to gain, and laſted about ten minutes more 
During this time we diſcovered a ſmall opening in thi 
reef, at about the diſtance of a quarter of a mile: I im 
mediately ſent out one of the Mates to examine it, uh 
reported that its breadth was not more than the lengtl 
of the ſhip, but that within it there was ſmooth water 
this diſcovery ſeemed to render our eſcape poſſible, an 
that was all, by puſhing the ſhip through the opening 
which was immediately attempted. It was uncertai 
indeed whether we could reach it; but if we ſhoul 
ſucceed thus far, we made no doubt of being able tb ge 
through: in this however we were diſappointed, fe 
having reached it by the joint affiſtance of our boat 
and the breeze, we found that in the mean time it ha 
become high water, and to our great ſurprize we me ne 
the tide of ebb ruſhing out of it like a mill-ſtrea | 

We gained however ſome advantage, though in a ma 
ner directiy contrary to our expectations; we found 
tmpoſſible to go through the opening, but the ſire 
that prevented us carried us about a quarter of a mile 


in 
it was too narrow for us to keep in it longer; yet ih the 
tide of ebb ſo much aſſiſted the boats, that by noon refilt 
had got an offing of near two miles. We had, bo at 


ever, reaſon to deſpair of deliverance, even if the bree 
which had now died away fhould revive, for we we 
fill embayed in the reef; and the tide of ebb bein 
tpent, the tide of flood, notwithſtanding our utmoſt e 
forts, again drove the ſhip into the bight. About th 
time, however, we faw another opening, near a m 
to the weftward, which I immediately ſent the Fi 
Lieutenant, Mr. Hicks, in the ſmall boat to examine 
in the mean time we ſtruggled hard with the flood 


ever 
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clarity as if no danger had been near. About two yy 


t to make t 


tre 


kertained ; they are more dangerous in ſeas which 
ue neyer before been navigated, and in this part of 
te globe they are more dangerous than in any other; 
x here they are reefs of coral rock, riſing like 2 wall 
inoſt perpendicularly out of the unfathomable deep, 
ys 'overflowed at high-water, and at low-water 
J in many places; and here the enormous waves 
| the vaſt Southern Ocean, meeting with ſo abrupt 
refiſtance, break, with inconceivable violence, in 3 
rf hich no rocks or ſtorms in the northern hemi- 
dere can produce. The danger of navigating unknown 
pits of this ocean was now greatly increaſed, by our 
ning a crazy ſhip, and being, ſhort of proviſions and 
ey other neceſſary; yet the diſtinQion of a firſt diſ- 
derer made us chearfully encounter every danger, 
Wd ſubmit to every inconvenience; and we choſe ra- 
ler to incur the cenſure of imprudence and temerity, 
ich the idle and voluptuous ſo liberally beſtow upon 
Pucceſsful foxtitude and perleverance, than leave a 

A855 | country 
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country which we had diſcovered unexplored, and gi 
colour to a charge of timidity and irreſolution, 
Having now congratulated ourſelves upon gettin 
within the reef, notwithſtanding we had ſo lately con 
gratulated ourſelves upon getting without it, I reſglye 
to keep the main land on board in my future route 
the northward, whatever the conſequence might be 


for if we had now gone without the reef again, 


might have carried us fo far from the coaſt, as to pre 
vent my being able to determine, whether this coun 
try did, or did not, join to New Guinea; a queſtio 
which I was determined to reſolve from my firſt com 
ing within ſight of land. However, as I had expe 
rienced the diſadvantage of having a boat under x, 
pair, at a time when it was poſſible I might want t 
uſe her, I determined to remain faſt at anchor, till th 
pinnace was perfectly refitted. As I had no emplo 
ment for the other boats, I ſent them out in the mort 
ing to the reef, to ſee what refreſhment could be pre 
cured, and Mr. Banks, in his little boat, accom: 
nied by Dr. Solander, went with them. In this fi 
ation I found the variation by amplitude and azimut 
to be 4» © E. and at noon, our latitude by obſervatic 
was 122 38 S. and our longitude 216 45' W. I 
main land extended from N. 66 W. to S. W. by 
and the neareſt part of it was diſtant about nine league 
The opening through which we paſſed 1 called Pxc 
VIDENTIAL CHANNEL; and this bore E. N. | 
diſtant ten or twelve miles: on the main land with 
us was a lofty promontory which I called CAE Wey 
MOUTH ; on the north ſide of which is a bay whic 
called WEYMOUTH Bar : they lie in latitude 12 
42 8. longitude 127® 15' W. At four o'clock in th 
afternoon the boats returned with two hundred and fort 
pound of the meat of ſhell-fiſh, chiefly of cockles, ſon 
of which were as much as two men could move, an 
contained twenty pounds of good meat. Mr. Bank 
alſo brought back many curious ſhells and Molluſca 
beſides many ſpecies of coral, among which was th 
called the Tubipora muſica. ' > ; 

At fix o'clock in the morning we got under fail, an 


ſtood away to the N. W. having two boats a-head ! 


dired 
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fre or {ix fathoms every caſt, between ten and twenty- 
buen. A little before noon we paſſed a low ſandy 
land, which we left on our ſtarboard fide, at the diſ- 
ance of two miles. At noon our latitude was 129 28/, 
1nd our diſtance from the main about four leagues : it 
tended from 8. by W. to N. 71 W. and ſome ſmall 
lands from N. 40 W. to 54 W. Between us and the 
main were ſeveral ſhoals, and ſome without us, beſides 
he main or outermoſt reef, which we could ſee from 
he maſt-head, ſtretching away to the N. E. At two in 
he afternoon, as we were ſteering N. W. by N. we ſaw 
thrge ſhoal right a-head; extending three or four points 
yon each bow z upon this we hauled up N. N. E. and 
NE. by N. to get round the north point of it, which 
we reached by four, and then edged away to the weſt- 
wurd, and ran between the notth end of this ſhoal and 
mother, which lies two miles to the northward of it 
ming a boat all the way a-head ſounding ; our depth of 
water was ſtill very irregular, from twenty-two to eight 
luiboms.' At half an hour after ſix, we anchored in 
thirteen fathoms: the northernmoſt of the ſmall lands 
ben at noon bore W. 4 S. diſtant three miles: theſe 
lunds are diſtinguiſhed in the chart by the name of 
Forsss's IsLANDS, and lie about five leagues from the 
nan, which here forms a high point that we called 
tour Heap, from which the land trends more weſ- 
Ay, and is in that direction all low and ſandy ; to the 
buthward it is high and hilly, even near the ſea. 


red for an iſland which lay at a {mall diſtance from 
he main, and at this time bore from us N. 40 W. 
diſtant about five leagues : our courſe was ſoon inter- 
weed by ſhoals; however, by the help of the boats, 
u good look-out from the top of the maſt, we got 
o fair channel that led us down to the iſland, be- 
ween a very large ſhogl on our ſtarboard fide and ſe- 
eral ſmall ones towards the mam: in this channel we 
ad from twenty to thirty fathoms water, Between 


alt ſide of the ifland, leaving it between us and the 
min, from which it is diſtant about ſeven or eight 
mites. This iſland is about a league in circuit, 

Vol. II. Ce we 


tive and twelve o'clock we hauled round the north- . 
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dect us; Our ſoundings were very irregular, varying . 
ugn 


at fix in the morning we got again under fail, and sunday 19. 
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1770. we ſaw upon it five of the natives, two of whom had 
Avguſt. lances in their hands; they. came down upon a Point 
and having looked a little while at the ſhip, retired. To 
the N. W. of it are ſeveral low iſlands and quays 
which lie not far from the main: and to the northwirg 
and eaſtward are ſeveral other iſlands and ſhoals; ſo that 
5 we were now encompaſſed on every ſide: but havin 
lately been expoſed to much greater danger, and rocks 
and ſhoals being grown familiar, we looked at them 
comparatively with little concern. The main land 
appeared to be low and barren, interſperſed with large 
patches of the very fine white ſand, which we had 
found upon Lizard Iſland and different parts of the main, 
The boats had ſeen many turtle upon the ſhoals which 
they paſſed, but it blew too hard for them to take any, 
At noon our latitude by obſervation was 120 and our 
longitude 217® 25": our depth of water was fourteen 
fathoms; and our courſe and diſtance, reduced to a 
ſtrait line, was, between this time and the preceding 
noon, N. 29 W. thirty-two miles. F-49432. es 
' The main land within the iflands that have been juſt 
mentioned forms a point, which I called Carz Gelx- 
VILLE: it lies in latitude 41* 58“ longitude 217* 300 
and between it and Bolt Head is a bay, which I called 
TEMPLE Bay. At the diſtance of nine leagues from 
Cape Grenville, in the direction of E. 4 N. lie ſome 
high iflands, which I called SIR CHARLES Haro's 
TIsr.gs ; and thoſe which lie off the Cape I called 
CockxBuRN's IsLEs. Having lain by for the boats, 
which had gone out of their ſtation, till about one 
o'clock, we then took the yawl in tow 5 and the pin- 
nace having got a-head, we filled, and ſtood N. by W. 
for ſome ſmall iſlands which lay in that direction; ſuc 
at leaſt they were in appearance, but upon approaching 
them, 1 that they were joined together by 
a large reef: upon this we edged away N. W. and left 
them on our ſtarboard hand ; we ſteered between the 
and the iſlands that lay off the main, having a clea 
paſſage, and from fifteen to twenty- three fathoms water 
At four o'clock, we diſcovered ſome low if]ands anc 
rocks, bearing W. N. W. and ſtood directly for them 
at half an hour after ſix, we anchored on the north-eaſt 
ſide of the northernmoſt of them, at one mile diſtance 


ane 
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«nd in ſix fathoms. Theſe iſlands are N. W. four leagues 


fom Cape Grenville, and from the number of birds , * 


that I ſaw upon them, I called them Bip IsLEs. 
ltle before ſun-ſet we were in ſight of the main land, 
«hich appeared all very low and ſandy, extending as 
ir to. the northward: as N. W. by N. ſome ſhoals, 
quays, and low ſandy ifles ſtretching away to the N. E. 


a" 


At fix o'clock in the morning, we got under ſail, Monday 20. 


vi a freſh breeze at E. and ſtood away N. N. W. for 
me low iſlands in that direction, but were ſoon obliged 
haul cloſe upon a wind to weather a ſhoal which we 
covered upon our larboard bow, having at the ſame 
ime others to the eaſtward : by the time we had wea- 
hered this ſhoal to leeward, we had brought the iſlands 
vell upon our lee bow; but ſeeing ſome ſhoals run off 
dom them, and ſome rocks on our ſtarboard bow, 
which we did not diſcover till we were very near them, 
[vas afraid to go to windward of the iſlands, and there- 
re brought to, and having made the ſignal for the 
janace, which was a-head, to come on board, I ſent 
ker to leeward of the iſlands, with orders to keep along 
te edge of the ſhoal, which ran off from the ſouth ſide 
be ſouthernmoſt iſjand, ſending the yawl at the ſame 
ime, to run over the ſhoal in ſearch of turtle. As ſoon 
pthe-pinnace had got to a proper diſtance, we wore, 
nd ſtood after her: as we ran to leeward of this iſland, 
te took the yawl in tow, ſhe having ſeen only one ſmall 
wile, and therefore made but little ſtay upon the ſhoal. 
The iſland we found to be a ſmall ſpot of land, with 
me trees upon it, and we could diſcern many huts, or 
kbitations of the natives, whom we ſuppoſed occaſion- 
i to viſit theſe iſlands from the main, they being only 
he leagues - diſtant, to catch turtle, when they come 
thore to lay their eggs. We continued to ſtand after 
le pinnace N. N. E. and N. by E. for two other low 
lands, having two ſhoals without us, and one between 
ad the main. At noon, we were about four leagues 
m the main, which we ſaw extending to the north- 
td, as far as N. W. by N. all flat and ſandy. Our 
Witude, by obſervation, was 119 23“ S. and our longi- 
We 217* 46' W. our ſoundings were from fourteen to 

C 2 twenty- 
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mentioned, will be beſt ſeen upon the chart. By one 


Tueſd. 21. 
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twenty-three fathoms; but theſe, as well as the ſhogl 
and land, which are too numerous to be particular] 


o'clock we had run nearly the length of the ſouthern 
moſt of the two iflands .in ſight, and finding that thy 

oing to the windward of them would carry us too fa 

om the main, we bore up and ran to leeward, where 
finding a fair open paſſage, we ſteered N. by W. in 
direction parallel to the main, leaving a ſmall iſlan 
which lay between it and the ſhip, and ſome low (and 


iſles and ſhoals without us, of all which we loſt ſight b 
four o'clock, and ſaw no more before the ſun we th 
down: at this time the fartheſt part of the land in fig n 
bore N. N. W. 4 W. and ſoon after we anchored j 10 
thirteen. fathoms, upon ſoft ground, at the diſtance he 
about five leagues from the land, where we lay till day wir 
light. | 
"Early in the morning we made ſail again, and ſteers ® 
N. N. W. by compaſs, for the northernmoſt land d. 
ſight ; and at this time, we obſerved the variation of ii 
needle to be 32 6' E. At eight o'clock, we diſcovere 4 [ 
ſhoals a-head, and on our Jarboard bow, and faw thay. 
the northernmoſt land, which we had taken for * 
main, was detached from it, and that we might obe 
between them, by running to leeward of the ſhoals M nat 
our larboard bow, which were now near us: we ther ve 
fore wore and brought to, ſending away the pinnace ah. 
yawl to direct us, and then ſteered N. W. along . 
S. W. or infide of the ſhoals, keeping a good lock; athe 
from the maſt-head, and having another ſhoal on f dann 
larboard fide: we found however a good channel of . 
mile broad between them, in which we had from ten A 
fourteen fathoms. At eleven o'clock, we were nen . 
the length of the land detached from the main, Idee or 
there appeared to be no obſtruction in the page o 
between them, yet having the Tong-boat a- ſtern, ¶ iner 
rigged, we ſent her away to keep in ſhore upon te na 
larboard bow, and at the ſame time diſpatched the baths 
nace a-ſtarboard ; precautions which I thought neo. 
fary, as we had a ſtrong flood that carried us an Male. 
very faſt, and it was near high-water : as ſoon as be 0a; 


boats were a-head, we ſtood after them, and by n 
got through the paſſage. Our latitude, by obtervat 
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was then 10® 36', and the neareſt part of the main, 1770. 

which we ſoon after found to be the northernmoſt, bore uguſt. 
W. 2 8. diſtant between three or four miles: we found 
the land which was detached from the main, to be a 
ſingle iſland, extending from N. to N. 75 E. diſtant 
between two and three miles; at the ſame time we ſaw 
ather iſlands at a conſiderable diſtance, extending from 
N.by W. to W. N. W. and behind them another chain 
of high land, which we judged alſo to be iſlands : there 
vere {till other iſlands, extending as far as N. 91 W. 
yhich at this time we took for the main. 

The point of the main which forms the ſide of the 
channel through which we had paſſed, oppoſite to the 
ſand, is the northern promontory of the country, and 
[called it LoRK Car. Its longitude is 2189 24/ W. 
he latitude of the north point is 10 37%, and of the eaſt 
mint 10 42 S. The land over the eaſt — and to 
the ſouth ward of it, is rather low, and as far as the eye 
an reach, very flat, and of a barren appearance. To 
the ſouthward of the Cape the ſhore forms a large open 
kay, which I called NewcasTLE Bay, and in which 
ue fome ſmall low jflands and ſhoals ; the land adjacent 
$ allo very low, flat, and ſandy. The land of the 
zorthern part of the Cape is more hilly, the vallies feem 
lo be well cloathed with wood, and the ſhore forms ſome 
ſmall bays, in which there appeared to be good anchor- 
we, Cloſe to the eaſtern point of the Cape are three 
mall iſlands, from one of which a ſmall. ledge of rocks 
uns out into the fea: there is alſo an ifland clofe io the 
gorthern point. "The. ifland that forms the freight or 
tannel through which we had paſſed, lies about four 
miles without theſe, which, except two, are very 
mall : the ſouthernmoſt is the largeſt, ard much higher 
han any part of the main land. On the north-welt 
de of this ifland there appeared to be good anchorage, 
md on ſhore, vallies that promiſed both wood and 
mater, Theſe iflands are diſtinguiſhed in the chart by 
lie name of York IlsILrs. Fo the ſouthward, and 
WJ vuth-eaſt, and even to the caſt ward and northward of 
hem, there are ſeveral other low iſlands, rocks, and 
heals: our depth of water in failing between them and 
ie main, was twelve, thirteen, and fourteen fathoms. 
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We ſtood along the ſhore to the weſtward, with , 
gentle breeze at S. E. by S. and when we had advanced 
between three and four miles, we diſcovered the land 
a-head, which, when we firſt ſaw it, we took for the 
main, to be iſlands detached from it by ſeveral channe;;. 
upon this we ſent away the boats, with proper inſtruc. 
tions, to lead us through that channel which was next 
the main; but ſoon after diſcovering rocks and ſhoals in 
this channel, I made a ſignal for the boats to go through 
the next channel to the northward, which lay between 
theſe iſlands, leaving ſome of them between us and the 
main: the ſhip followed, and had never leſs than five 
fathoms water in the narroweſt part of the channel, 
where the diſtance from iſland io iſland was about one 
mile and a half. | 

After four o'clock in the afternoon we anchored, 
being about a mile and a half, or two miles, within 
the entrance, in ſix fathoms and a half, with clear ground: 
the channel here had begun to widen, and the iſlands 
on each fide of us were diſtant about a mile: the maia 
land ftretched away to the S. W. the fartheſt point in 
view bore S. 48 W. and the ſouthernmoſt point of the 
iſlands, on the north weſt ſide of the paſſage, bore & 
76 W. Between theſe two points we could fee no land, 
ſo that we conceived hopes of having, at laſt, founda 
paſſage into the Indian ſea; however, that I might be 
able to determine with more certainty, I reſolved to 
land upon the iſland which lies at the ſouth-eaſt point of 
the paſſage. Upon this iſland we had ſeen many of the 
inhabitants when we firſt came to. an anchor, and when 
I went into the boat, with a party of men, accompanied 
by Mr. Banks and Dr, Solander, in order to go aſhore, 
we ſaw ten of them upon a hill, nine of them were 
armed with ſuch lances as we had been uſed to ſee, and urn 
the tenth had a bow, and a bundle of arrows, which we N 
had never ſeen in the poſſeſſion of the natives of th ud 
country before: we alſo obſerved, that two of them ch 
had large ornaments of mother-of-pearl hanging round «ico 
their necks. Three of theſe, one of whom was the m 
bow-man, placed themſelves upon the beach a-breaſt of . 
us, and we expected that they would have oppoſed our i n 
Janding, but when we came within about a muſket's 
ſhot of the beach, they walked leiſurely away. We 

immediately 
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. mediately climbed the higheſt hill, which was not amo. 


more than three times as high as the maſt-head, and 
the moſt barren of any we had ſeen. From this hill, 
no land could be ſeen between the S. W. and W. 8. 
W. ſo that I had no doubt of finding a channel 
rough. The land to the north-weſt of it conſiſted 
of a great number of iſlands of various extent, and 
different heights, ranged one behind another, as far to 
the northward and weſtward as I could ſee, which could 
not be leſs than thirteen leagues. As I was now about 
o quit the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, which I had 
caſted from latitude 38 to this place, and which I am 
confident no European had ever ſeen before, I once 
more hoiſted Engliſh colours, and though I had already 
aken poſſeſſion of ſeveral particular parts, I now took 
wſſeſhon of the whole eaſtern coaſt, from latitude 380 
v this place, latitude 104 S. in right of his Majeſty 
King George the Third, by the name of NEw SouTH 
Wars, with all the bays, harbours, rivers, and iſlands 
ſituated upon it: we then fired three vollies of ſmall 
ums, which were anſwered by the ſame number from 
the ſhip. Having performed this ceremony upon the 
ſand, which we called Possts$SION' IsLAxp, we re- 
mbarked in our boat, but a rapid ebb tide ſetting N. E. 
made our return to the veſſel very difficult and tedious. 
from the time of our laſt coming among the ſhoals, we 
conſtantly found a moderate tide, and flood ſetting to 
the N. W. and the ebb to the S. E. At this place it «is 
lich water at the full and change of the moon, about 
me or two o'clock, and the water riſes and falls perpen- 
dcularly. about twelve ſeet. We ſaw ſmoke riſing in 
many places from the adjacent lands and iſlands, as we 
tad done upon every part of the coaſt, after our laſt re- 
turn to it through the reef. | 
We continued at anchor all night, and between ſeven 


and eight o'clock in the morning, we ſaw three or four Wedaef. 22. 


of the natives upon the beach gathering ſhell-fiſh ; we 
diſcovered, by the help of our glaſſes, that they were 
women, and, like all the other inhabitants of this coun- 
m, ſtark naked. At low water, which happened about 


en o'clock, we got under fail, and ſtood to the S. W. Turtd. 23. 
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We ſtood along the ſhore to the weſtward, with , 


an gentle breeze at S. E. by S. and when we had advanced 


| 
| 
between three and four miles, we diſcovered the land 
a-head, which, when we firſt ſaw it, we took for the f 
main, to be iſlands detached from it by ſeveral channels: 
upon this we ſent away the boats, with proper inſtruc. . 
tions, to lead us through that channel which was next WW © 
the main; but ſoon after diſcovering rocks and ſhoals in 
this channel, I made a ſignal for the boats to go through i 
the next channel to the northward, which lay between 

theſe iſlands, leaving ſome of them between us and the Wl it 
main: the ſhip followed, and had never leſs than five WM cc 
fathoms water in the narroweſt part of the channel, c 
where the diſtance from iſland io iſland was about onen 


mile and a half. 1 

After four o'clock in the afternoon we anchored, Wl po 
being about a mile and a half, or two miles, within to 
the entrance, in fix fathoms and a half, with clear ground: X 
the channel here had begun to widen, and the iſlands N 
on each fide of us were diſtant about a mile: the maia f 
land ftretched away to the S. W. the fartheſt point in t 
view bore S. 48 W. and the ſouthernmoſt point of the ¶ the 
iſlands, on the north weſt ſide of the paſſage, bore & il 
76 W. Between theſe two points we could ſee no land, in 
ſo that we conceived hopes of having, at laſt, found a n 
paſſage into the Indian ſca; however, that I might be irc 
able to determine with more certainty, I reſolved to E 
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land upon the iſland which lies at the ſouth-eaſt point of 
the paſſage. Upon this iſland we had ſeen many of the 
inhabitants when we firſt came to. an anchor, and when 
I went into the boat, with a party of men, accompanied 
by Mr. Banks and Dr, Solander, in order to go aſhore, 
we ſaw ten of them upon a hill, nine of them were 
armed with ſuch lances as we had been uſed to ſee, and 
the tenth had a bow, and a bundle of arrows, which we 
had never ſeen in the poſſeſſion of the natives of this 
country before: we alſo obſerved, that two of them 
had large ornaments of mother-of-pearl hanging round 
their necks. Three of theſe, one of whom was the 
bow-man, placed themſelves upon the beach a-breaſt of 
us, and we expected that they would have oppoſed our 
landing, but when we came within about a muſket 
ſhot of the beach, they walked leiſurely away. We 

immediately 
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immediately climbed the higheſt hill, which was not 1770. 
4 more than three times as high as the maſt-head, and, 8% | 
d the moſt barren of any we had ſeen. From this hill, 
es land could be ſeen between the S. W. and WS. 
W. fo that I had no doubt of finding a channel 
through.” The land to the north-weſt of it conſiſted 
+ WY of a great number of iſlands of various extent, and 
different heights, ranged one behind another, as far to 
þ WY the northward and weſtward as I could ſee, which could 
n WY cot be leſs than thirteen leagues. As I was now about 
eo quit the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, which I had 
ic WY coated from latitude 38 to this place, and which I am 
„ confident no European had ever ſeen. before, I once 
ne WY more hoiſted Engliſh colours, and though I had already 
uken poſſeſſion of ſeveral particular parts, I now took 
d, BY poſſeſſion of the whole eaſtern coaſt, from latitude 38? 
in s this place, latitude 104 S. in right of his Majeſty 
6: WY King George the Third, by the name of NEw SouTH 
ds Wars, with all the bays, harbours, rivers, and iſlands 
in WY fituated upon it: we then fired three vollies of ſmall 
in ums, which were anſwered by the ſame number from 
he WW the ſhip. Having performed this ceremony upon the 
$& Wind, which we called Posstsslon IsLAaNnD, we re- 
id, WY imbarked in our boat, but a rapid ebb tide ſetting N. E. 
| a WJ made our return to the veſſel very difficult and tedious. 
de From the time of our laſt coming among the ſhoals, we 
to conſtantly found a moderate tide, and flood ſetting to 
of WW the N. W. and the ebb to the S. E. At this place it . is 
the WY lich water at the full and change of the moon, about 
en ene or two o'clock, and the water riſes and falls perpen- 
ied i deularly. about twelve feet. We ſaw ſmoke riſing in 
re, BY nany places from the adjacent lands and iſlands, as we 
ere dad done upon every part of the coaſt, after our laſt re- 
and urn to it through the reef. | | 
ve We continued at anchor all night, and between ſeven 
this and eight o'clock in the morning, we ſaw three or four Wedaef, 22. 
em © the natives upon the beach gathering ſhell-fiſh ; we 
urd covered, by the help of our glaſſes, that they were 
the vomen, and, like all the other inhabitants of this coun- 
to, ſhark naked. At low water, which happened about 
our #2 9'clock, we got under (ail, and ſtood to the S. W. Thutd. 23. 
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9 — with a light breeze at E. which afterwards veered to N. 


X dy E. our depth of water was from fix to ten fathom, 


> Maſter in the long-boat to ſound, who, upon his re- 
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About this time it fell calm, and continued ſo till nine 
Friday 24. the next morning, when we weighed, with a light 


eight, ſeven, fix, five, and four fathoms, and three 
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except in one place, where we had but five. At noon 
Poſſeſſion Iſland bore N. 53 E. diſtant four leagues, the 
weſtern extremity of the main land in fight bore & 43 
W. diſtant between four and five leagues, and appeared 
to be extremely low, the fouth-welt point of the largeſt 
iland on the north-weſt ſide of the paſſage bore N. 51 
W. diſtant eight miles, and this point | called Carr 
CornwaALL. It lies in latitude 10% 43 S. longitude 
219 W. and ſome low iflands that lie about the middle 
of the paſſage, which I called WATIs's IsTrs, bore 
W. by S. + S. diſtant about two leagues : our latitude, 
by obſervation, was 10% 46 S. We continued to ad- 
vance with the tide of flood W. N. W. having little 
wind, and from eight to five fathoms water. At half 
an hour after one, the pinnace, which was a-head, made 
the ſignal for ſhoal water, upon which we tacked, and 
ſent away the yawl to found alſo: we then tacked again, 
and ſtood after them: in about two hours, they both 
made the ſignal for ſhoal water, and the tide being 
nearly at its greateſt height, I was afraid to ſtand on, as 
running a-ground at that time might be fatal ; I there- 
fore came to an anchor in ſomething leſs than ſeven fa- 
thoms, ſandy ground. Wallis's Iſlands bore S. by W. 
4 W. diſtant five or fix miles, the iſlands to the north- 
ward extended from S. 73 E. to N. 10 E. and a ſmall 
idand, which was juſt in tight, bore N. W. + W. Here 
we found the flood tide ſet to the weſtward, and the 
ebb to the eaſtward. 

After we had come to an anchor, I ſent away the 
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turn in the evening, reported, that there was a bank 
ſtretching north and ſouth, upon which there were but 
three ſathoms, and that beyond it there were ſeven. 


breeze at 8. S. E. and ſteered N. W. W. for the 
fmall iſland which was juſt in ſight, having firſt ſent 
the boats a-head to ſound: the depth of water was 
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uhoms upon the bank, it being now the laſt quarter 1770, 
cb. At this time, the northermoſt iſland in ſight bore Xuguſt. 
N. 9 E. Cape Cornwall E. diſtant three leagues, and 
Wallis's Ifles S. 3 E. diſtant three leagues. This bank, 
atleaſt fo much as we have ſounded, extends nearly N. 
ind 8. but to what diſtance I do not know: its breadth 
$ not more than half a mile at the utmoſt. When we 
hd got over the bank, we deepened our water to fix 
athoms three quarters, and had the ſame depth all the 
5 to the ſmall ifland a-head, which we reached by 
noon, when it bore S. diſtant about half a mile. Our 
&pth of water was now five fathoms, and the northern- 
moſt land in ſight, which is part of the ſame chain of 
lands that we had ſeen to the northward from the 
ime of our firſt entering the ftreight, bore N. 71 E. 
Dur latitude, by obſervation, was 100 33“ S. and our 
bogitude 219% 22 W. in this ſituation, no part of the 
main was in fight. As we were now near the iſland, and 
kd but little wind, Mr. Banks and I landed upon it, 
md found it, except a few patches of wood, to be a 
uren rock, the haunt of birds, which had frequented 
tin ſuch numbers, as to make the ſurface almoſt uni- 
krmly white with their dung: of theſe birds, the greater 
nt ſeemed to be boobies, and I therefore called the 
Jace BooBY ISLAND. After a ſhort ſtay, we returned 
bthe ſhip, and in the mean time the wind had got to 
the 8. W. it was but a gentle breeze, yet it was accom- 
med by a ſwell from the ſame quarter, which, with 
aher circumſtances, confirmed my opinion that we 
dere got to the weſtward of Carpentaria, or the nor- 
bern extremity of New Holland, and had now an open 
uo the weſtward, which gave me great ſatisfaction, 
t only becauſe the dangers and fatigues of the voyage 
but vere drawing to an end, but becauſe it would no longer 
en. ¶ 2 doubt whether New Holland and New Guinea were 
nc wo ſeparate iflands, or different parts of the ſame. 
ht The north-eaſt entrance of this paſſage, or ſtreight, 
the Bile: in the latitude of ro 39“ S. and in the longitude 
fene 218 36 W. It is formed by the main or the nor- 
was bern extremity. of New Holland, on the S. E. and by 
hreeiWtcongeries of iſtands, which 1 called the PRINCE of 
0MSBEWAirs's Isr.aNDs, to the N. W. and it is probable 
bat theſe illands extend quite to New Guinea. — 
i 
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1770. differ very much bath in height and circuit, and many 
Auguſt. of them ſeemed to be well clothed with herbage and 
wood: upon moſt, if not all of them, we ſaw ſmoke 
and therefore there can be no doubt of their being 8 
habited : it is alſo probable, that among them there are 
at leaſt as good paſſages as that we came through, per. 
haps better, though better need not be defired, if the 
acceſs to it, from . Se eaſtward, were leſs dangerous: 
that a leſs dangerous acceſs may be diſcovered, I thin 
there is little reaſon to doubt, and to find it little more 
ſeems to be neceſſary, than to determine how far the 
principal, or outer reef, which bounds the ſhoals te 
the eaſtward, extends towards the north, which I woulc 
not have left to future navigators, if I had been leſ 
harraſſed by danger and fatigue, and had had a ſhip i 
better condition for the purpoſe. 
Io this channel, or paſſage, I have given the name 
of the ſhip, and called it ExnDeavour STrEIGurs 
Its length from N. E. to S. W. is ten leagues, and i 
is about five leagues broad, except at the north-eaſt en 
trance, where it is ſomewhat leſs than two miles, be 
ing contracted by the iſlands which lie there. Tha 
which I called Poſſeſſion Iſland is of a moderate heigh 
- and circuit, and this we left between us and the main 
pans between it and two ſmall round iflands, whict 
ie about two miles to the N. W. of it. The two ſmal 
iſlands, which I called Wallis's Iflands, lie in the mid 
dle of the ſouth-weſt entrance, and theſe we left to th 
ſouthward. Our depth of water in the ſtreight w 
from four to nine fathoms, with every where good an 
chorage, except upon the bank which lies two league 
to the northward of Wallis's Iſlands, where, at lo 
water, there are but three fathoms : for a more part! 
cular knowledge of this ſtreight, and of the ſituatio 
of the ſeveral iſlands and ſhoals on the eaſtern coaſt o 
New Wales, I refer to the chart, where they ate deli 
neated with all the accuracy that circumſtances wou 
admit; yet, with reſpect to the ſhoals, I cannot pre 
tend that one half of them are laid down, nor can 
be ſuppoſed poſſible that one half of them ſhould þ 
diſcovered in the courſe of a ſingle navigation: man 
iſlands alſo muſt have eſcaped my pencil, eſpecially be 
tween latitude 200 and 22*, where we ſaw iſlands out 
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& as far as an iſland could be diſtinguiſhed ; it muſt 1770. 
ot therefore be ſuppoſed, by future navigators, that, TR 
vhere no ſhoal or iſland is laid down in my chart, 
1 ſhoal or iſland will be found in theſe ſeas: it 
enough that the ſituation of thoſe that appear in the 
dart is faithfully aſcertained, and, in general, I have 
he greateſt reaſon to hope that it will be found as free 
fom error as any that has not been corrected by ſubſe- 
t and ſucceſſive obſervations. The latitudes and 

bogitudes of all, or moſt of the principal head- lands 
ud bays, may be confided in; for we ſeldom failed of 

ing an obſervation once at leaſt every day, by which 
pcorreQ the latitude of our reckoning, and obſerva- 
ws for ſettling the longitude were equally numerous, 
w opportunity that was offered by the ſun and moon 
king ſuffered to eſcape. It would be injurious to the 
xemory of Mr. Green, not to take this opportunity of 
telling that he was indefatigable both in making obſer- 
wtions and calculating upon them; and that, by his 
Auctions and aſſiſtance, many of the petty officers 
we enabled both to obſerve and calculate with great 
maneſs. This method of finding the longitude at 
a, may be put into univerſal pradice, and may al- 
ns be depended upon within half a degree, which is 
Wicient for all nautical purpoſes. If, therefore, ob- 
ming and calculating were conſidered as neceſſary 
wlifications for every fea officer, the labours of the 
xculative theoriſt to ſolve this problem might be re- 
ned, without much injury to mankind: neither will 
Ie ſo difficult to acquire this qualification, or put it 
bpraQice, as may at firſt appear; for, with the aſſiſt- 
re of the nautical almanack, and aſtronomical ephe- 
ris, the calculations for finding the longitude will 
up little more time than the calculation of an azi- 
\ for finding the variation of the compaſs. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Departure from New South Wales. A particular De. 


feription of the Country, its Produfts, and People, 
Specimen of the Language; and fome Obſcruatian 
won the Currents and Tides. 


F this country, its products, and its people, man 


particulars have already been related in the courſe 


ot the narrative, being fo interwoven with the events, : 


not to admit of a ſeparation. I ſhall now give a more 


full and circumſtantial deſcription of each, in which 
if ſome things ſhould happen io be repeated, the great 
part will be found new. | | 
New Holland, or, as I have now called the eafter 
coaſt, New South Wales, is of a larger extent than an 
other country in the known world that does not bea 
the name of a continent. The length of coaſt along 
which we failed, reduced to a ſtraight line, is no le 
than twenty-ſeven degrees of latitude, amounting ti 
near 200 miles, ſo that its ſquare ſurface muſt be muc 
more than equal to all Europe. To the ſouthward « 
33 or 34, the land in general is low and level; farthe 
northward it is hilly, but in no part can be calle 


* mountainous, and the hills and mountains, taken toge 


ther, make but a ſmall part of the furface, in compa 


Tifon with the vallies and plains. It is, upon the whole 


rather barren than fertile, yet the riſing ground is che 
quered by woods and lawns, and the plains and vali 
are in many places covered with- herbage: the foi 
however is frequently ſandy, and many of the lawn: 
or favannahs, are rocky and barren, eſpecially to ti 
northward, where, in the beſt ſpots, vegetation was 

vigorous than in the fouthern part of the country; 

trees were not ſo tall, nor was the herbage ſo rich. Th 


_ graſs in general is high but. thin, and the trees, whe 


they are largeſt, are ſeldom leſs than forty feet aſunder 
nor is the country inland, as far as we could examine 
better cloathed than the ſea coaſt. The banks of the ba) 
are covered with mangroves, to the diſtance of a m 
within the beach, under which the ſoil is a rank mut 
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that is always overflowed by a ſpring tide; farther in 
the country we ſometimes met with a bog, upon which 
the graſs was very thick and luxuriant, and ſometimes 
yith a valley that was cloathed with under wood. The 
fil in ſome parts ſeemed to be capable of improve- 
nent, but the far greater part is ſuch as can admit of no 
cultivation. The coaſt, at leaſt that part of it which 
ſes to the northward of 25 8. abounds with fine bays 
ind harbours, where veſſels may lie in perfect ſecurity 
form all winds. 

If we may judge by the appearance of the country 
while we were there, which was in the very height of 
the dry ſeaſon, it is well watered. We found innume- 
nble ſmall brooks and ſprings, but no great rivers; 
theſe brooks, however, probably become large in the 
niny ſeaſon. Thirſty Sound was the only place where 
freſh water was not to be procured: for the ſhip, and 
wen there one or two ſmall pools were found in the 
wods, though the face of the country was every where 
nterſeQed by ſalt-creeks and mangrove-land. 

Of trees there is no great variety. Of thoſe that 
wuld be called timber, there are but two ſorts; the 
lrgeſt is the gum-tree, which grows all over the coun- 
ty, and has been mentioned already: it has narrow 
bares, not much unlike. a willow, and the gum, or 


th MY reſin, which it yields, is of a deep red, and re- 
Ly kmbles the fanguis draconis : poſſibly it may be the 
he kme, for this ſubſtance is known to be the produce of 


more than one plant. It is mentioned by Dampier, and 
perhaps the ſame that Taſman found upon Diemen's 
Land, where, he ſays, he ſaw © Gum of the trees, 
* 2nd gum Jac of the ground.” The other timber 
tee is that which grows ſomewhat like our pines, and 
deen particularly mentioned in the account of Bo- 
ny Bay. The wood of both theſe trees, as I have 


Wes theſe, here are trees covered with a foft bark that 
k eaſily peeled off, and is the ſame that in the Eaſt In- 
tes is uſed: for the caulking of ſhips. 

We found here the palm of three different ſorts: 
be firſt, which grows in great plenty to the ſouthward, 
tas leaves that are plaited like a fan; the cabbage of 
lieſe is ſmall, but exquiſitely ſweet, and the _ 
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fore remarked, is extremely hard and heavy. Be- 
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2390. which it bears in great abundance, are very good fog 
"8 for hogs. The ſecond fort bore a much greater reſem 
F blance to the true cabbage-tree of the Weſt Indic; 

its leaves were large and pinnated, like thoſe of the 
cocoa-nut; and theſe alſo produced a cabbage, whic 
though not ſo ſweet as the other, was much larger 
The third - fort, which, like the ſecond, was found 
only in the northern parts, was ſeldom more than te 
feet higa, with ſmall pinnated leaves, reſembling thoſe 
of ſome kind of fern; it bore no cabbage, but a plen 
tiful crop of nuts, about the ſize of a large cheſtnut 
but rounder. , As we found the hulls of theſe ſcattere, 
round the places where the Indians had made thei e + 
fires, we took for granted that they were fit to eat 
thoſe, however, who made the, experiment, paid dea 
for their knowledge of the contrary, for they operated 
both as an emetic and cathartic with great violence 
Still, however, we made no doubt but that they were 
eaten by the Indians; and judging that the conſtitutio 
of the hogs might be as ſtrong as theirs, though ov 
own had proved to be fo much inferior, we carried them 
to the ſtye; the hogs eat them, indeed, and for ſome 
time, we thought, without ſuffering any .inconveni 
ence; but in about a week they were ſo much diſor 
dered that two of them died, and the reſt were reco 
vered with great difficulty. It is probable, however 
that the poiſonous quality of theſe nuts may lie in th 
juice, like that of the caſſada of the Weſt Indies, and 
that the pulp, when dried, may be not only wholeſome 
but nutritious. Beſides theſe ſpecies of the palm and 
mangroves, there were ſeveral imall-trees and ſhrubs, 
altogether unknown in Europe, particularly one which 
produced a very poor kind of 6g;' another that bor 
what we called a plum, which it reſembled in colour, 
but not in ſhape, being flat on the ſides like a litile 
cheeſe; and a third that bore a kind of purple apple, 
which, after it had been kept a few days, became eat- 
able, and taſted ſomewhat like a damaſcene. 
Here is a great variety of plants to enrich the col- 
lection of a botaniſt, but very few of them are of the 
eſculent kind. A ſmall plant, with long, narrow, grally MM" a 
leaves, reſembling that kind of bullruſh, which in En, - 


land is called the Cat's-tail, yields a reſin of a . 
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low colour, exactly reſembling gambouge, except 1779 


kn thoſe of many others with which the natives ap- 
ar to be acquainted, as they have diſtinguiſhed them 
names. wy \ 
have already mentioned the root and leaves of a 
int reſembling the coccos of the Weſt Indies, and a 
Ind of bean; to which may be added, a fort of par- 
br and purſelain, and two kinds of yams, one ſhaped 
be a raddiſh, and the other round and covered with 
fingy fibres: both ſorts are very ſmall, but ſweet, and 
x never could find the plants that produced them, 
hugh we often ſaw the places where they had been 
iy dug up; it is probable that the drought had de- 
njed the leaves, and we could not, like the Indians, 
wer them by the ſtalks. 
Moſt of the fruits of this country, ſuch as they are, 
Ine been mentioned already. We found one in the 
thern part of the country reſembling a cherry, ex- 
wt that the ſtone was ſoft; and another not unlike a 
pple in appearance, but of a very diſagrecable 
le, which is well known in the Eaſt Indies, and is 
ed by the Dutch Pyn Appel Boomen. 
Of the quadrupeds, I have already mentioned the 
x, and particularly deſcribed the kanguroo, and the 
mal of the opoſſum kind, reſembling the phalanger 
Buffon; to which I can add only one more, reſem- 
ng a polecat, which the natives call Quoll ; the back 
drown, ſpotted with white, and the belly white un- 
ned. Several of our people ſaid they had ſeen 
Ives, but perhaps if we had not ſeen tracks that fa- 
ured the account, we might have thought them little 
re worthy of credit than he who reported that he 
"ſeen the devil. | 
Of bats, which hold a middle place between the 
aſs and the birds, we ſaw many kinds, particularly 
e which, as T have obſerved already, was larger than 
artridge, + We were not fortunate enough to take 
either alive of dead, but it was ſuppoſed to be the 
ne as Buffon has deſcribed by the name of Rouſet or 
pet, | 
The 
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The fea and other water-fowl of this country a 
gulls, ſhaggs, ſoland-geeſe, or gannets, of two {ori 
bies, noddies, curlieus, ducks, pelicans of an enot 
mous ſize, and many others. The land birds are crow 
parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, and other birds of 
fame kind, of exquiſite beauty; pigeons, doves, quail 
buſtards, herons, cranes, hawks, and eagles. The p 
geons flew in numerous flocks, ſo that, notwithſtandi 
their extreme ſhyneſs, our-people frequently killed te 
or twelve of them in a day; theſe birds are very bes 
tiful, and creſted very differently from any we had ſee 
before. N | 
Among other reptiles, here are ſerpents of vari 
kinds, ſome noxious and ſome harmleſs, ſcorpion 
centipieds, and lizards. The inſects are but few; | 
— are the muſquito, and the ant. Of the 3 
there are ſeveral ſorts; ſome are as green as a leaf, a 
live upon trees, where they build their neſts of vatio 
ſizes, between that of a man's head and his fiſt. Thel 
neſts are of a very curious ſtructure; they are form 
by bending down ſeveral of the leaves, each of whic 
is as broad as a man's hand, and gluing the points 
them together, ſo as to form a purſe ; the viſcus uſe 
for this purpoſe is an animal juice, which Nature h 
enabled them to elaborate. Their method of fir 
bending down the leaves we had not an opportunity t 
obſerve, but we ſaw thouſands uniting all their ſtrengt 
to hold them in this poſition, while other buſy mult 
tades were employed within, in applying the glute 
that was to prevent their returning back. To latisf 


the effort of theſe diminutive artificers, we diſturb: 
them in their work; and as ſoon as they were drive 
from their ſtation, the leaves on which they were en 
ployed ſprung up with a force much greater than 
could have thought them able to conquer by any co 
bination of their ſtrength. But though we gratified e 


venged, for thouſands immediately threw themſely 
upon us, and gave us intolerable pain with their ſting 
eſpecially thoſe which took poſſeſſion of our necks 4 
our hair, from whence they were not eaſily driven 


the ſting was ſcarcely leſs painful than that of a N 
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hat, except it was repeated, the pain did not laſt more 1770. 
han a minute. Auguſt, 
Another ſort are quite black, and their operations 
ind manner of life are not leſs extraordinary. Their 
ubitations are the inſide of the branches of a tree, 
which they contrive to excavate, by working out the 
ah almoſt to the extremity of the ſlendereſt twig; the 
wee at the ſame time flouriſhing as if it had no ſuch 
mate. When we firſt found the tree, we gathered 
bme of the branches, and were ſcarcely leſs aſtoniſhed 
tan we ſhould have been to find that we had profaned 
4 conſecrated grove, where every tree, upon being 
wonded, gave ſigns of life; for we were inſtantly co- 
ered with legions of theſe animals, ſwarming from 
ery broken bough, and inflicting their ſtings with in- 
efant violence. They are mentioned by Rumphius in 
bs Herbarium Amboinenſe, vol. ii. p. 257. but the tree 
awhich he ſaw their dwelling is very different from 
tat in which we found them. 5 a 
A third kind we found neſted in the root of a plant, 
wich grows on the bark of trees in the manner of 
biſletoe, and which they had perforated for that uſe. 
This root is commonly as big as a large turnip, and 
kmetimes much bigger; when we cut it, we found it 
ierſeted by innumerable winding paſſages, all Filled 
uin theſe animals, by which, however, the vegetation 
the plant did not appear to have ſuffered any injury. 
Ne never cut one of theſe roots that was not inhabited, 
ugh ſome were not bigger than a hazel-out. The 
mals themſelves are very ſmall, not more than half 
Aung as the common red ant in England. They had 
Ines, but ſcarcely force enough to make them felt; 
lity had, however, a power of tormenting us in an 
hal, if not a greater degree; for the moment we 
indled the root, they ſwarmed from innumerable holes, 
running about thoſe parts of the body that were un- 
ered, produced a titillation more intolerable than 
except it is increaſed to great violence. Rumphius 
w alſo given an account of this bulb and its inhabitants, 
| 4 p. 120, where he mentions another fort that are 
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1779. We found a fourth kind, which are perfectly harm. 
0 Augett. leſs, and almoſt exactly reſemble the white ants of the 
Eaſt Indies; the architecture of theſe is ſtill more cu- 


rious than that of the others. They have houſes of two 
ſorts, one is fuſpended on the branches of trees, and the 
other erected upon the ground: thoſe upon the trees are 
about three or four times as big as a man's head, an 
are built of a brittle ſubſtance, which ſeems to conſiſt of 
ſmall parts of vegetables kneaded together with a gluti 
nous matter, which their bodies probably ſupply; upo 
breaking this cruſt, innumerable cells, ſwarming will 
inhabitants, appear in a great variety of winding direc 
tions, all communicating with each other, and wit 
ſeveral apertures that lead to other neſts upon the ſame 
tree: they have alſo one large avenue, or covered way 
leading to the ground, and carried on under it to thy 
other neſt or houſe that is conſtructed there. Thi 
houſe is generally at the root of a tree, but not of tha 
upon which their other dwellings are conſtructed; it! 
formed like an irregularly ſided cone, and ſometimes i 
more than ſix feet high, and nearly as much in diame 
ter. Some are ſmaller, and theſe are generally fl: 
ſided, and very much reſemble in figure the ſtone 
which are ſeen in many parts of England, and ſuppoſe 
to be the remains of druidical antiquity. The outſid 
of theſe is of well-tempered clay, about two inches thick 
and within are the cells, which have no opening out 
wards, but communicate only with the ſubterranea 
way to the houſes on the tree, and to the tree ne: 
which they are conſtructed, where they aſcend up t 
root, and fo up the trunk and branches, under cover 
ways of the fame kind as thoſe by which they deſcende 
from their other dwellings. To theſe ſtructures on! 
ground they probably retire in, the winter, or rain 
ſeaſons, as they are proof againſt any wet that can fall 
which thoſe in the tree, though generally conſtruct 


under ſome over-hanging branch, from the nature a 
© thinneſs of their cruſt, or wall, cannot be. | 

The ſea in this country is much more liberal of fod 

to the inhabitants than the land; and though fiſh is nd 
quite ſo plenty here, as they generally are in higher | 


titudes, yet we ſeldom hauled the ſeine without _ 
| 70 
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forts; but, except the mullet, and ſome of the ſhell- 
fiſh, none of them are known in Europe; moſt of them 
ate palateable, and ſome are very delicious. Upon the 
ſhoals and reefs there are incredible numbers of the 
fineſt green turtle in the world, and oyſters of various 
kinds, particularly the rock-oyſter and the pearl-oyſter. 
The gigantic cockles have been mentioned already; be- 
ſdes which there are ſea cray-fiſh, or lobſters, and 


he rivers and ſalt creeks there are alligators. 

The only perſon who has hitherto given any account 
of this country, or its inhabitants, is Dampier ; and 
though he is, in general, a writer of credit, yet in many 
particulars he is miſtaken. The people whom he ſaw, 
were indeed inhabitants of a part of the coaſt very diſtant 


won parts of the coaſt very diſtant from each other, and 
here being a perfect uniformity in perſon and cuſtoms 
mong them all, it is reaſonable to conclude, that diſ- 
ance in another direction has not conſiderably broken 
t 

The number of inhabitants in thr s country appears 
bbe very ſmall in proportion to its extent. We never 
kw ſo many as thirty of them together but once, and 
that was at Botany Bay, when men, women, and chil- 
hen aſſembled upon a rock, to fee the ſhip pals by: 
when they manifeſtly formed a reſolution to engage us, 
hey never could muſter above fourteen or fifteen fight» 
ng men; and we never ſaw a number of their ſheds or 
touſes together that could accommodate a larger party. 
bis true, indeed, that we ſaw only the ſea-coaſt on the 
altern ſide, and that between this and the weſtern ſhore 
bete is an immenſe tract of country wholly unexplored; 
uu there is great reaſon to believe that this immenſe 
nt is either wholly deſolate, or at leaſt (till more thinly 
khabited than the parts we viſited. It is impoſſible that 
be inland country ſhould ſubſiſt inhabitants at all ſeaſons 
fthout cultivation. It is extremely improbable that 
le inhabitants of the coaſt ſhould be totally ignorant of 
Us of cultivation which _ practiſed inland; and it 
D d 2 is 


crabs ; of theſe, however, we ſaw only the ſhells. In 


from that which we viſited ; but we alſo ſaw inhabitants 
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1770. is equally improbable: that, if they knew ſuch arts, 
Auguſt. thete ſhould be no traces of them among them. It is 


not matted and filthy, though without oil or greaſe, 


certain, that we did not fee one foot of ground in a ſtate 
of cultivation in the whole country, and therefore it 
may well be concluded, that where the ſea does not 
contribute to feed the inhabitants, the country is not 
inhabited. | 

The only tribe with which we had any intercourſe, 
we found where the ſhip was careened; it conſiſted of 
one-and-twenty perſons, twelve men, ſeven women, 
one boy, and one girl; the women ue never ſaw but 
at a diſtance, for when the men came over the river 
they were always left behind. The men here, and in 
other places, were of a middle fize, and in general well 
made, clean limbed, and remarkably vigorous, actixe 
and nimble; their countenances were not altogether 
without expreſſion, and their voices were remarkably 
ſoft and effeminate. | 

Their ſkins were fo uniformly covered with dirt, that 
it was very difficult to aſcertain their true colour; we 
made ſeveral attempts, by wetting our fingers and rub- 
bing it, to remove the incruſtations, but with very 
little effect. With the dirt they appear nearly as black 
as a Negroe, and, according to our beſt diſcoveries, 
the ſkin itſelf is of the colour of wood-ſoot, or what is 
commonly called chocolate colour. Their features are 
far from being difagreeable, their noſes are not flat, 
nor are their lips thick ; their teeth are white and even, 
and their hair naturally long and black ; it is, however, 
univer{aily cropped ſhort; in general it is ſtraight, but 
ſometimes it has a flight curl; we faw none that was 


and, to our great aſtoniſhment, free from lice. Their 
beards were of the ſame colour with their hair, and 
buthy and thick; they are not, however, ſuffered to 
grow long. A man whom we had ſeen one day with 
his beard ſomewhat longer than his companions, we ſaw 
the next with it fomewhat ſhorter, and upon examina- 
tion found the ends of the hairs burnt : from this inci- 
dent, and our having never feen any ſharp inſtrument 
among them, we concluded that both the hair and the 
beard were kept fhort by ſingeing them. * 
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Both ſexes, as I have already obſerved, go ſtark naked, 
and ſeem to have no more ſenſe of indecency, in diſco- 
vering the whole body, than we have in diſcovering our 
hands and face. Their principal ornament is the bone 
which they thruſt through the cartilage that divides the 
noſtrils from each other : what perverſion of taſte could 
make them think this a decoration, or what could 
prompt them, before they had worn it or ſeen it worn, 
o ſuffer the pain and inconveniency that muſt of neceſ- 
ſty attend it, is perhaps beyond the power of human 
agacity to determine: as this bone is as thick as a man's 
finger, and between five and ſix inches long: it reaches 
quite acroſs the face, and. ſo effectually ſtops up both 
the noſtrils, that they are forced to keep their mouths 
wide open for breath, and ſnuffle ſo when they attempt 
o ſpeak, that they are ſcarcely intelligible even to each 
ber. Our ſeamen, with ſome humour, called it their 
pritfail-yard ; and indeed it had ſo ludicrous an appear- 
ance, that till we were uſed to it, we found it diſticult 
prefrain from laughter. Beſide this noſe-jewel, they 
had necklaces made of ſhells, very neatly cut and ſtrung 
ogether': bracelets of ſmall cord, wound two or three 
limes about the upper part of their arm, and a firing of 
jaited human hair about as thick as a thread of yarn, 
ted round the waiſt. Beſides theſe, ſome of- them had 
wreets of ſhells hanging round the neck, ſo as to reach 
nos the breaſt. But though theſe people wear no clothes, 
their bodies have a covering beſides the dirt, for they 
nt them both white and red: the red is commonly 
ud on in broad patches upon the ſhoulders and breaſt : 
nd the white in ſtripes, ſome narrow, and ſome broad: 
he narrow were drawn over the limbs, and the broad 
ner the body, not without ſome degree of taſte. The 
white was alſo laid on in ſmall patches upon the face, 
nd drawn in a circle round each eye. The red ſeemed 
bbeochre, but what the white was we could not diſco- 
er; it was cloſe grained, ſaponaceous to the. touch, 
id almoſt as heavy as white lead; poſſibly it might be 
i ind of Steatites, but to our great regret we could not 
Focure a bit of: it to examine. They have holes in 
heir ears, but we never ſaw any thing worn in them. 
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Upon ſuch ornaments as they had, they ſet ſo great a 
value, that they would never part with the leaſt article 
for any thing we could offer; which was the more ex. 
traordinary, as our beads and ribbons were ornaments 
of the ſame kind, but of a more regular form and more 
ſhowy materials. They had indeed no idea of traffic, 
nor could we communicate any to them: they received 
the things that we gave them ; but never appeared to 
underſtand our ſigns when we required a-returo, The 
ſame indifference, which prevented them from buying 
what we had, prevented them alfo from attempting to 
ſteal : if they had coveted more, they would have been 
leſs honeſt; for when we refuſed to give them a turtle, 
they were enraged, and attempted to take it by force, 
and we had nothing elſe upon which they ſeemed to ſev 
the leaſt value; for, as I have before obſerved, many of 
the things that we had given them, we found left negli. 
gently about in the woods, like the playthings of chil. 
dren, which pleaſe only while they are new. Upon 
their bodies we ſaw no marks of diſeaſe or ſores, but 
large ſcars in irregular lines, which appeared to be the 
remains of wounds which they had inflicted upon them- 


ſelves with ſome blunt inſtrument, and which we under- A 
ſtood by ſigns to have been. memorials of grief for the b 
dead. f ey 
They appeared to have no fixed habitations, for w 
ſaw nothing like a town or village in the whole country. nn 
Their houſes, if houſes they may be called, ſeem to be of 
formed with leſs art and induſtry than any we had ſeen ene 
except the wretched hovels at Terra del Fuego, and in har 
ſome reſpects they are inferior even to-them. At Botany va 
Bay, where they were beſt, they were juſt high enougſi tim 
for a man to fit upright in; but not large enough foo eve 
him to extend himſelf at his whole length in any direc net 
tion: they are built with pliable rods about as thick ai bm 
a man's finger, in the form of an oven, by ſticking tha tor 
two ends into the ground, and then covering them wit bis 
palm leaves, and broad pieces of bark: the door 1 zen 
nothing but a large hole at one end, oppoſite to which bm 
the fire is made, as we perceived by the aſhes. Undeſi thei 
houſes, or ſheds, they ſleep, coiled up with-their heel uu; 
to their heads; and in this poſition one of them will ven 
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hold three or four perſons. As we advanced northward, 
and the climate became warmer, we found theſe ſheds 
ſtill more flight : they were built, like the others, of 
twigs, and covered with bark; but none of them were 
more than four feet deep, and one ſide was intirely 
open: the cloſe ſide was always oppoſed to the courſe 
of the prevailing wind, and oppoſite to the open ſide 
was the fire, probably more as a defence from the muſ- 
quitos than the cold. Under theſe hovels it is probable, 
that they thruſt only their heads and the upper part of 
their bodies, extending their feet towards the fire. 
They were ſet up occaſionally by a wandering hord, in 
any place that would furniſh them for a time with ſub- 
fiſtence, and left behind them when, after it was ex- 
hauſted, they went away : but in places where they re- 
mained only for a night or two, they ſlept without any 
ſhelter, except the buſhes or graſs, which is here near 
two feet high. We obſerved, however, that ' tho? the 
ſleeping huts which we found upon the main, were al- 
ways turned from the prevailing wind, thoſe upon the 
iſlands were turned towards it; which ſeems to be a 
proof that they have a mild ſeaſon Here, during which 


- the ſea is calm, and that the ſame weather, which ena- 
ne bles them to viſit the iflands, makes the air welcome 
eren while they ſleep. | 
We The only furniture belonging to theſe houſes that fell 
ry. under our obſervation, is a kind of oblong veſſel made 


of bark, by the ſimple contrivance of tying up the two 
ends with a withy, which not being cut off ſerves for a 
handle ; theſe we imagined were ufed as buckets to fetch 
vater from the ſpring, which may be ſuppoſed ſome- 
limes to be at a conſiderable diſtance. They have how- 
ter a ſmall bag, about the ſize of a moderate cabbage- 
rec "et, which is made by laying threads loop within loop, 
bmewhat in the manner of knitting uſed by our ladies 
o make purſes. This bag the man carries looſe upon 
back by a ſmall ſtring which paſſes over his head; it 
or 1988 generally contains a lump or two of paint and reſin, 
hicl fome ff. Books and lines, a ſhell or two, out of which 
ndei their hooks are made, a few points of darts, and their 
al ornaments, which includes the whole worldly 
wil trezfure of the richeſt man among them, 
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'Their fiſh-hooks - are very neatly made, and ſome of 


aſt. them are exceedingly ſmall. For ftriking turtle they 


have a peg of wood which is about a foot long, and very 
well bearded ; this fits into a ſocket, at the end of a ſtaff 
of light wood, about as thick as a man's wriſt, and about 
ſeven or eight feet long: to the ſtaff is tied one end of x 
looſe line about three or four fathoms long, the other 
end of which is faſtened to the peg. To ſtrike the 
turtle, the peg is fixed into the ſocket, and when it 
has entered his body, and is retained there by the barb, 
the ſtaff flies off and ſerves for a float to trace their vic. 
tim in the water; it aſſiſts alſo to tire him, till they can 
overtake him with their canoes, and haul him a-ſhore. 
One of theſe pegs, as I have mentioned already, we 
found buried in the body of a turtle, which had healed 
up over it. Their lines are from the thickneſs of a 
half inch rope to the fineneſs of a hair, and are made 
of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, but what in particular, we 
had no opportunity to learn. 

Their food is chiefly,fiſh, though they ſometimes con- 
trive to kill the kanguroo, and even birds of various 
kinds; notwithſtanding they are ſo ſhy that we found 
it difficult to get within reach of them with a fowling- 
piece. The only vegetable that can be conſidered as 
an article of food is the yam; yet doubtleſs they eat the 
ſeveral fruits which have been mentioned among other 
productions of the country; and indeed we ſaw the 
ſhells and hulls of ſeveral of them lying about the places 
where they had kindled their fire. 

They do not appear to eat any animal food raw ; but 
having no veſſel in which water can be boiled, they 
either broil it upon the coals, or bake it in a hole by 
the help of hot ſtones, in the ſame manner as is praQtiſed 
by the inhabitants of the iſlands in the South Seas. 

Whether they are acquainted with any plant that 
has an intoxicating quality, we do not know ; but we 
obſerved that ſeveral of them held leaves of ſome ſort 
conſtantly in their mouths, as an European does to- 
bacco, and an Faſt Indian betele : we never ſaw the 
plant, but when they took it from their mouths at our 


requeſt ; poſſibly it might be a ſpecies of the my 
ut 
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but whatever it was, it had no effect upon che teeth or 2770. 
the li ps. Auguſt. 
As they have no nets, they catch fiſh only by ſtrik- © Y a 
ing, or with a hook and line, except ſuch as they find 10 
in the hollows of the rocks and ſhoals, which are dry at | 
half ebb. | A || 
Their manner of hunting we had no opportunity to | 
ſee; but we conjeQured, by the notches which they | | 
had every where cut in large trees in order to climb | | 104 
them, that they took their ſtation near the tops of them, | k 
and there watched for ſuch animals as might happen to | | 
paſs near enough to be reached by their lances : it is i || 
poſſible alſo, that in this ſituation they might take birds 10 
when they came to rooſt. * * 
| have obſerved, that when they went from our tents ll 
the banks of Endeavour River, we could trace 7 | 
them by the fires which they kindled in their way ; and 1 
re imagined that theſe fires were intended ſome way for | a 
the taking the kanguroo, which we obſerved to be fo | 
much afraid of fire, that our dogs could ſcarcely force ö 
tt over places which had been newly burned, though the | 
ire was extinguiſhed. * 
They produce fire with great facility, and ſpread it Ai 
na wonderful manner. To produce it, they take two Wil 
peces of dry ſoft wood, one is a ſtick about eight or \ 
nine inches long, the other piece is flat: the ſtick they 
ſhape into an obtuſe point at one end, and preſſing it 
won the other, turn it nimbly, by holding it between 
wth their hands as we do a chocolate mill, often ſhift- 
vg their hands up, and then moving them down upon 
ey o increaſe the preſſure as much as poſſible. By this 
by WH *thod they get fire in leſs than two minutes, and from 
ſed te ſmalleſt ſpark they increaſe it with great ſpeed and 
Exterity, We have often ſeen one of them run along 
hat de ſhore, to all appearance with nothing in his hand, 


we WW ſtooping down for a moment, at the diſtance of 
ſort {very fifty or a hundred yards, left fire behind him, as 
to- Ne could ſee firſt by the ſmoke, and then by the flame 
the wong the drift wood, and other litter which was ſcat- 


red along the place. We had the curioſity to examine 
ne of theſe planters of fire when he ſet off, and we 
w him wrap up a ſmall ſpark in dry graſs, which, 
wen he had run a little way, having been fanned by 
t 
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177. the air that his motion produced, began to blaze; he 

Auguſt. then laid it down in a place convenient for his purpoſe 
incloſing a ſpark of it in another quantity of graſs, and 
ſo continued his courſe. 

There are perhaps few things in the hiſtory of man- 
kind more extraordinary than the diſcovery and appli. 
cation of fire: it will ſcarcely be diſputed that the man- 
ner of producing it, whether by collifion or attrition, 
was diſcovered by chance: but its firſt effects would 
naturally ſtrike thoſe to whom it was a new object with 
conſternation and terror : it would appear to be an 
enemy to life and nature, and to- torment and deſtroy 
Whatever was capable of being deſtroyed or tormented; 
and therefore it ſeems not eaſy to coriceive what ſhould 
incline thoſe, who firſt ſaw it receive a tranſient exiſt. 
ence from chance, to produce it by deſign. It is by 

- No means probable that thoſe who firſt ſaw fire ap. 
proached it with the ſame caution, as thoſe who are fa- 
miliar with its effects, ſo as to be warmed only and not 
burned ; and it is reaſonable to think that the intolera- 
ble pain which, at its firſt appearance, it mult produce 
upon ignorant curioſity, would ſow perpetual enmity 
between this element and mankind; and that the ſame 
principle which incites them-to cruſh a ſerpent, would 
incite them to deſtroy fire, and avoid all means b 
which it would be produced, as ſoon as they were 
known. Theſe circumſtances conſidered, how me! 
became ſufficiently familiar with it to render it uſeful 
ſeems to be a problem very difficult to ſolve : nor is it 
eaſy to account for the firſt application of it to culinar 
purpoſes, as the eating both animal and vegetable food 
raw, muſt have become a habit, before there was fire 
to dreſs it, and thoſe who have conſidered the force 0 
habit will readily believe, that to men, who had alway 
eaten the fleſh of animals raw, it would be as diſagree 
able dreſſed, as to thoſe who have always eaten | 
dreſſed it would be raw. It is remarkable that the in 
"habitants of Terra del Fuego produce fire from a ſparl 
by colliſion, and that the happier natives of this coun 
try, New Zealand, and Otaheite, produce it by thi 
attrition of one combuſtible ſubſtance againſt another 
is there not then ſome, reaſon to ſuppoſe that theſe d 


ferent operations correſpond with the manner in hic 
? chanc 
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chance produced fire in the neighbourhood of the tor- 170. 
rid and frigid zones? Among the rude inhabitants of a. * 


cold country, neither any operation of art, or oecur- 
rence of accident, could be ſuppoſed ſo eaſily to pro- 
duce fire by attrition, as in a climate where every thing 
is hot, dry, and aduſt, teeming with a latent fire which 
a ſlight degree of motion was ſufficient to call forth; in 
acold country, therefore, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
fire was produced by the accidental colliſion of two me- 
ullic ſubſtances, and in a cold country, for that reaſon, 
the ſame expedient was uſed to produce it by deſign : 
but in hot countries, where two combuſtible ſubſtances 
aſily kindle by attrition, it is probable that the attri- 
tion of ſuch ſubſtances firſt produced fire, and here it 
was therefore natural for art to adopt the ſame opera- 
tion, with a view to produce the ſame effect. It may 
indeed be true that fire is now produced in many cold 
countries by attrition, and in many hot by a ſtroke z but 
perhaps upon enquiry there may appear reaſon to con- 
tude, that this has ariſen from the communication of 
one country with another, and that with reſpeC to the 
oiginal production of fire in hot and cold countries, the 
diſtinQtion is well founded. | 

There may perhaps be ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
men became gradually acquainted with the nature and 
eleQs of fire, by its permanent exiſtence in a volcano, 
there being remains of volcanos, or veſtiges of their 
effects, in almoſt every part of the world: by a volca- 
90, however, no method of producing fire, otherwiſe 
lan by contact, could be learned; the production and 
plication of fire, therefore, ſtill ſeem to afford abun- 
ant ſubject of ſpeculation to the curious. 

The weapons of theſe people are ſpears or lances, 
nd theſe are of different kinds: ſome that we ſaw 
won the ſouthern part of the coaſt had four prongs, 
pointed with bone, and barbed ; the points were alſo 
meared with a hard reſin, which gave them a poliſh, 
md made them enter deeper into what they ſtruck. 
To the northward, the lance has but one point: 
he ſhaft is made of cane, or the ſtalk of a plant 
kmewhat reſembling a bullruſh, very ſtrait and light, 
ind from eight to fourteen feet long, conſiſting - 
| | ſevera 


- 
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1770 ſeveral joints, where the pieces are let into each other, 
Auguſt. and bound together; to this are fitted points of diffe. 


rent kinds; ſome are of a hard heavy wood, and ſome 
are the bones of fiſh; we ſaw ſeveral that were pointed 


with the ſtings of the ſting-ray, the largeſt that they 


could procure, and barbed with ſeveral that were ſmal- 
ler, faſtened on in a contrary direQtion; the points of 
wood were alſo ſometimes armed with ſharp pieces of 
broken ſhells, which were ſtuck in, and at the junctures 
covered with reſin : the lances that are thus barbed, are 
indeed dreadful weapons, for when once they have ta. 
ken place, they can never be drawn back without tear. 
ing away the fleſh, or leaving the ſharp ragged ſplinters 
of the bone or ſhell which forms the beard behind them 
in the wound. Theſe weapons are thrown with great 
force and dexterity z if intended to wound at a ſhort 
diſtance, between ten and twenty yards, ſimply with 
the hand, but if at the diſtance of forty or fifty, with 
an inſtrument which we called a throwing ſtick. This 
is a plain ſmooth piece of a hard reddiſh wood, very 
highly poliſhed, about two inches broad, half an inch 
thick, and three feet long, with a ſmall knob, or hook 
at one end, and a crofs piece about three or four inches 
long at the other: the knob at one end is received in a 
ſmall dint or hollow, which is made for that purpoſe in 
the ſhaft of the lance near the point, but from which 
it eaſily ſlips, upon being impelled, forward : when the 
Iance is laid along upon this machine, and ſecured in a 
proper poſition by the knob, the perſon that is to throw 
it holds it over his ſhoulder, and after ſhaking it, deli- 
vers bath the throwing ſtick and lance with all his force; 
but the ſtick being ſtopped by the Eroſs piece which 
comes againſt the ſhoulder, with a ſudden jerk, the 
lance flies forward with incredible ſwiftneſs, and with 
ſo good an aim, that at the diſtance of fifty yards theſe 
Indians were more ſure of their mark than e could be 
with a ſingle bullet. Beſides theſe lances, we ſaw no 
offenſive weapon upon this coaſt, except when we took 
our laſt view of it with our glaſſes, and then we thought 
we ſaw a man with a bow and arrows, in which it is 
poſſible we might be miſtaken. We ſaw, however, 
at Botany Bay, a ſhield or target, of an oblong 1 

about 
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of a hut by one of the men that oppoſed our landing, 
who, when he ran away, left it behind him, and upon 
aking it up, we found that it had been pierced through 
with a ſingle pointed lance near the center. Theſe 
ſhields are certainly in frequent uſe among the people 
ere, for though this was the only one that we ſaw in 
heir poſſeſſion, we frequently found trees from which 
hey appeared manifeſtly to have been cut, the marks 
king eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that were made by 
utting buckets : ſometimes alſo we found the ſhields 
at out, but not yet taken off from the tree, the edges 
the bark only being a little raiſed by wedges, ſo that 
theſe people appear to have diſcovered that the bark of 
tree becomes thicker and ſtronger by being ſuffered to 
main upon the trunk after it has been cut round. 
The canoes of New Holland are as mean and rude 
the houſes. Thoſe on the ſouthern part of the coaſt 
xe nothing more than a piece of bark, about twelve 
ket long, tied together at the ends, and kept open in 
ke middle by ſmall bows of wood; yet in a veſſel of 
bs conſtruction we once ſaw three people. In ſhal- 
w water they are ſet forward by a pole, and in deeper 
paddles, about eighteen inches long, one of which 
ke boatman holds in each hand; mean as they are, 
ey have many conveniencies, they. draw but little 
ter, and they are very light, ſo that they go upon 
ud banks to pick up ſhell fiſh, the moſt important uſe 
which they can be applied, better perhaps than veſſels 
any other conſtruction. We obſerved, that in the 
dle of theſe canoes there was a heap of ſea-weed, 
upon that a ſmall fire; probably that the fiſh may 
broiled and eaten the moment it is caught. 
The canoes that we ſaw when we advanced farther 
he northward, are not made of bark, but of the 
Wk of a tree hollowed, perhaps by fire. They are 
wut fourteen feet long, and, being very narrow, are 
ed with an outrigger to prevent their overſeiting. 
ſe are worked with paddles, that are ſo large as to 
ure both hands to manage one of them: the outſide 
molly unmarked by any tool, but at each end — 
w 
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about three feet long, and eighteen inches broad, which 1176. 
was made of the bark of a tree: this was fetched out, Ausuſt. 
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1770. wood is left longer at the top than at the bottom, ſo that 
Auguſt. that there is a projection beyond the hollow part reſemb 


alſo uſed where the wooden ones are conſtructed, fe 
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ling the end of a plank ; the ſides are tolerably thin, but 
how the tree is felled and faſhioned, we had no oppor 
tunity to learn. The only tools that we ſaw among 
them are an adze, wretchedly made of ſtone, ſome 
ſmall pieces of the ſame ſubſtance in form of a wedge 
a wooden mallet, and ſome ſhells and fragments of co 
ral. For poliſhing their throwing ſticks, and the pointy 
of their lances, they uſe the leaves of a kind of wil 
fig-tree, which bites upon wood almoſt as keenly as thy 
ſhave-grafs of Europe, which is uſed by our joiners 
with ſuch tools, the making even ſuch a canoe as I hay 
deſcribed, muſt be a moſt difficult and tedious labour 
to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to the uſe of metal 
it appears altogether impracticable; but there are fe, 
difficulties that will not yield to patient perſeverance 
and he, who does all he can, will certainly produc 
effects that greatly exceed his apparent power. 

The utmoſt freight of theſe canoes is four people 
and if more at any time wanted to come over the rive 
one of thoſe who came firſt was obliged to go back fo 
the reſt: from this circumſtance, we conjectured tha 
the boat we ſaw, when we were lying in Endeavou 
River, was the only one in the neighbourhood : we hay 
however ſome reaſon to believe that the bark canoes ar 


upon one of the ſmall iſlands where the natives had bee 
fiſhing for turtle, we found one of the little paddls 
which had belonged to ſuch a boat, and would have bee 
uſeleſs on board any other. 75 

By what means the inhabitants of this country a 
reduced to ſuch a number as it can ſubſiſt, is not pe 
haps very eaſy to gueſs; whether, like the inhabitan 
of New Zealand, they are deſtroyed by the hand: 
each other in conteſts for food ; whether they are ſweſ 
off by accidental famine, or whether there is any cau 
which prevents the increaſe of the ſpecies, muſt be le 
for future adventurers to determine. That they ha 
wars, appears by their weapons; for ſuppoſing | 
lances to ſerve merely for the ſtriking of fiſh, the ſhie 


could be intended for nothing but a defence again 
men 
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men; the only mark of hoſtility, however, which we 
aw among them, was the perforation of the ſhield by 
z ſpear which had been juſt mentioned, for none of 
them appeared to have been wounded by an enemy. 
Neither can we determine whether they are puſillani- 
mous or brave ; the reſolution with which two of them 
attempted to prevent our landing, when we had two 
boats full of men, in Botany Bay, even after one of 
hem was wounded with ſmall ſhot, gave us reaſon to 
conclude that they were not only naturally courageous, 
but that they had acquired a familiarity with the dan- 
gers of hoſtility, and were, by habit as well as nature, 
1daring and warlike people; but their precipitate flight 
rom every other place that we approached, without 
gen a menace, while they were out of our reach, was 
n indication of uncommon tameneſs and timidity, ſuch 
8 thoſe who had only been occaſionally warriors muſt 
& ſuppoſed to have ſhaken off, whatever might! have 
ken their natural diſpoſition. I have faithfully related 
ads, the reader muſt judge of the people for himſelf. 

From the account that has been given of our com- 
terce with them, it cannot be ſuppcſed that we ſhould 
now much of their language; yet as this is an object 
great curioſity, eſpecially to the learned, and of 
reat importance in their reſearches into the origin of 
he various nations that have been diſcovered, we took 
me pains to bring away ſuch a ſpecimen of it as 
night, in a certain degree, anſwer the purpoſe ; and I 
tall now give an account how it was procured. If we 
ated to know the name of a ſtone, we took a ſtone 
pinto our hands, and, as well as we could, intimated 
ſigns that we wiſhed they ſhould name it: the word 
lt they pronounced upon the occaſion, we immedi- 
fly wrote down. This method, though it was the 
| we could contrive, might certainly lead us into 
any miſtakes; for if an Indian was to take up a ſtone, 
laſk us the name of it, we might anſwer a pebble or 
lint ; ſo when we took up a ſtone, and aſk an Indian 
e name of it, he might pronounce a word that diſtin- 
hed the ſpecies and not the genus, or that, inſtead 
lgnifying ſtone ſimply, might ſignify a rough 


ſtone, 
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n ſtone, or a ſmooth ſtone; however, as much as poſſible 
Auguſt. to avoid miſtakes of this kind, ſeveral of us contrived, 


. The bead, Wageegee. Nails, Kulke. 
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at different times, to get from them as many words as: 
we could, and having noted them down, compared our 
liſts : thoſe which were the ſame in all, and which, ac. 
cording to every one's account, ſignified the ſame thing, 
we ventured io record, with a very few others, which, 
from the ſimplicity of the ſubje&, and the eaſe of ex- 
preſſing our queſtion with plainneſs and preciſion by a 
ſign, have acquired equal authority. 


Engliſh. New Holland. Engliſh. New Holland. 


Hair, Morye. Sun, Gallan. & 
Eyes, Meul. Fire, Meanang. 
Ears, Melea. A flone, Walba. 

Lips, Yembe. Sand, Yowall. | 
Naſe, Bonjoo. A rope, Gurka. nt 
Tongue, Ungar. A man, Bama. 

Beard, Wallar. A male turtle, Poinga. * 
Neck, Doomboo. A female, Mameingo. 10 
Nipples, Cayo. A canoe, Marigan. 

Hands, Marigal. To paddle, Pelenyo. 5 
Thighs, Coman. Sit down, "Takai. *p 


Navel, Toolpoor. Smooth, Mier Carrar. 
Knees, Pongo. A dog, Cotta, or Kota, 


Feet, Edamal. 4 briquet, _ 2 = N at © 

Heel, Kniorror. Blood, Garmbe. fe 

Th ht Wanda. _ TLocou. * 
oal 0 he bone in L 

the fe 5 ; Chumal. the noſe, ; Tapool. Ft on 


Ankle, Chongurn. A bag, Carngala. 
Arms, Aco, or Acol. A great cockle, Moingo. 


Thumb, Eboorbalga. Cocos, yams, Maracotu. my 
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ogliſh.. New Holland. | New. Holland. | Engliſh, 
e 0 Expreſſi Tons, 
niddle, Egalbaiga, | J EE fu 


gers. | reien, 


1 {| Yarcaw, 1 
boornakil. Tut, tut, continually 


finger. 


I (Kere, or | uſed when 
ſl ft 4 ly Kearre.. 21 A they were 
1 father, Dunjo. | | in company 
1 fan, ., , _ |, Jamure. L .withus. 


[ ſhall now quit this country, with a few obſervati- 
ws relative to. the currents and tides upon the coaſt. 
* latitude 329, and ſomewhat higher, down to 
lndy Cape, in latitude 24* 46', we conſtantly found 
current ſetting to the ſouthward, at the rate of about 
tn or fifteen miles a day, being. more or leſs, accord- 
w to our diſtance from the land; for it always, ran 
th more force in ſhore. than in the offing ;. but I 
old never ſatisfy; myſelf whether the Hop- ue came 
um the ſouthward, the eaſt ward, or the northward: 
nclined to the opinion that it came from the ſouth- 
al, but the frſt time we Na off the coaſt, which 
win latitude. 24 30', about ten leagues to the ſouth- 
ul of, Buſtard Bay, L found that it came from 1755 
nh-weſt,;,, on; the contrary thirty leagues farther | ſo 
| north-weſt, on. the ſouth ſide of Ke pel Bay, L 
und that it came from the eaſt, and at the northern 
utof that Bay it came from the n ut with 
much ſlower motion than it had come from e eaſt : 
the eaſt ſide of the bay of Inlets, it ſet ſtrongly to 
* weſtward, as far as the opening of Broad Sound; 
jt on the north ſide of that Sound, it came with a 
ſlow motion from the north-weſt ; - and when we 
at anchor before Repulſe Bay, it came from the 


{ liretions, we need only admit that the flood-tide 
mes from the eaſt or ſouth-eaſt, It is well known, 
at where there are deep inlets, and large creeks into 
wands, running up from the ſea, and not occaſion- 


hy rivers of freſh water, there will always be a great 
Yor, II. E e indraught 


The little * ms or E- Cherco, | | which they 
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let wilt, if. F may be allowed the expreſſion, attract the 


F. the afternoon of Thurſday 
J 
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indraught of the flood - tide, the direction of which 
will be determined by the poſition or direction of the 
coaſt which forms the entrance of ſuch inlet, whate- 
ver be its courſe at ſea; and where the tides are weak, 
which upon this coaſt is generally the caſe, a large in- 


flood-tide for many 

A view of the chart will at once illuſtrate this 
fition. To the northward of Whitfunday's paſlage 
there is no large inlet, con the flood ſets to 
the north- ward, or north-weſtward, according to the 
direQion of the coaſt, and the ebb to the ſouth, o 
ſouth-eaſtward, at leaſt ſuch is their courſe at a little 
diſtince from the land, for very near it they will be in 
fluenced by ſmall inlets. I alfo obferved, that we ha 
only one high tide in twenty-four hours, which hap 
pened in the night. The difference between the per 
pendicular riſe of the water in the day and the nigh 
when there is a ſpring tide, is no lefs than three fee 
which, where the tides are ſo inconfiderable as they ar 
here, is a large proportion of the whole difference be 
tween high and Tow water. This irregularity of th 
tides,” which is worthy of notice, we did not diſcove 
till we were run aſhore, and perhaps farther to t 


northward it is ſtill greater: after we got within t 1 
reef the ſecond time, we found the tides'more confi, 
derable than we had evet done before, except in ig 
Bay of Infetz, and poſſibly this may be owing to ter 
water being more confined between the ſhoals; be ud 
alfo the flood ſets to the north-weſt, and continues i U 


the ſame direction to tie extremity of New Wale: 
from whence its dite&ion is weſt and ſouth-weſt in 
the Indian ſea. © e 


oe; CRP” I * 
The Paſſage from New South Wales to New Guinea, wi 
2 Account of what happened upon landing there. 


ſt 23d, af 

caving Booby Iſlard, we ſteered W. N. W. v 
light zirs Nom the S. 8. W. till five o'clock, whe 
fell calm, and the tide of ebb ſoon after ſetting N 


A 
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ufer Hove the ſhip up to it: we E to weigh 


run eleven miles between noon and that time, the 
MW which was a-head made the ſignal for ſhoal-wa- 
7; we immediately let go an anchor, and brought the 
u up with all the fails ſtanding, for the boat having 
It been relieved, was at but a little diſtance ; upon 
Ming cut from the ſhip, we ſaw ſhoal water almoſt 

E. e 2 | all 


deren fathoms; and at half an hour after one, hav- 


REY 


— 
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222 all round us, n and bye 5 ſame time (es. 
A ting upon it. ip was in fix fathoms, but u 
— ſounding round her, at the diſtance of half a cable , 
length, we found ſcarcely two. This ſhoal reached , 
from the eaſt, round by the north and weſt, as far 4; | 
the ſouth eaſt, ſo that there was no way for us to get f 
clear but that by which we came. This was another # 
hair's breadth eſcape, for it was near high-water, and 4 
there ran 4 ſhort cockling ſea, which muſt very (oor, Wl © 
have bulged the ſhip if ſhe had ſtruck ; and if her di- . 
rection had been half a cable's length more either to 55 


Ban? 17 16. 


Monday 27. 


water looks brown, as if it reflected a dark cloud. Be- 


the right or left, ſhe muſt have ſtruck before the ſig- 
nal for the ſhoal was made. The ſhoals which, like 
theſe, lie a fathom or two under water, are the moſt 
dangerous of any, for they do not diſcover themſelves 
till the veſſel is juſt upon them, and then indeed the 


tween three and four o'clock the tide of ebb began tc 
make, and I ſent the maſter to ſound to the ſouth 
ward and fouth-weſtward, and in the mean time, 2 
the ſhip trended, I weighed anchor, and with a little 
fail ſtood firſt to the ſouthward, and afterwards edging 
away to the weſtward, got once more out of danger 
At ſun-ſet, we anchored in ten fathorns, with a ſand: 
bottom, having a freſh gale at E. S. E. 

At ſix in the morning we weighed again and ſic 
weſt, having as uſual, firſt ſent a boat a-head to ſound 
T had intended to ſteer N. W. till I had made the out! 
coaſt of New Guinea, deſiguing, if poſſible, to toucl 
upon it; but upon meeting with theſe ſhoals, I 2 
tered my courſe, in hopes of finding a clearer chan 
nel, and deep water. In this I ſucceeded, for by noo 
our depth of water was gradually increaſed to ſeven 
teen fathoms. Our latitude was now by obſervatio 
10% 10 S. and our longitude 220? 12' W. No l 
was in ſight. We continued to ſteer weſt till ſun-ſet 
our depth of water being from twenty-ſeven to twe 
ty-three fathoms; we then ſhortened ſail, and kept up 
on a wind all night ; four hours on one tack, and fo 
on another. At day-light, we made all the fail » 
could, and ſteered W. N. W. At noon our latitu 
by obſervation was 9® 55 S. longitude 2210 W. vat 


ation 2 30 E. We continued our N. W. 
U 
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fan-ſet, when we again ſhortened fail, and hauled cloſe 

a wind to the northward : our depth of water 
was twenty-one fathoms. At eight we tacked and 
tood to the ſouthward till twelve: then ſtocd to the 


northward with little fail till day-light : our ſoundings Tueſday 28. 


vere from twenty-five to ſeventeen fathoms, the water 
rowing gradually ſhallow as we ſtood to the north, in 
irder to make the land of New Guinea: from the 
ime of our making fail till noon, the depth of water 
gradually decreaſed from ſeventeen to twelve fathoms, 
with a ſtoney and ſhelly bottom. Our latitude by ob- 
kervation was now 8“ 52 S. which is in the ſame pa- 
allel as that in which the ſouthern parts of New Gui- 
tea are laid down in the charts; but there are only two 
points ſo far to the ſouth, and I reckoned that we were 
degree to the weſtward of them both, and therefore 
id not ſee the land, which trends more to the north- 
ward. We found the ſea here to be in many parts co- 
rred with brown ſcum, ſuch as ſailors generally call 
fawn, When I firſt ſaw it, I was alarmed, fearing 
hat we were among ſhoals ; but upon ſounding, we 
und the ſame depth of water as in other places. 
This ſcum was examined both by Mr. Banks and Dr. 
wander, but they could not determine what it was : 
twas formed of innumerable ſmall particles, not more 
than half a line in length, each of which in the mi- 
goſcope appeared to conſiſt of thirty or forty tubes; 
md each tube was divided through its whole length by 
mall partitions into many cells, like the tubes of the 
wnferva ;; they were ſuppoſed to belong to the vegeta- 
we kingdom, becauſe upon burning them they pro- 
weed no ſmell like that of an animal ſubſtance. The 
ame appearance had been obſerved upon the coaſt of 
Wazil and New Holland, but never at any conſi- 
&rable diſtance from the ſhore. In the evening a 
mall bird hovered about the ſhip, and at night [ite 
ling among the rigging, was taken, It proved to 
* exactly the ſame bird which Dampier has deſ- 
nbed, and of which he has given a rude figure, 


Me. 5.1] 
Ee 3 We 


che name of a Noddy from New Holland. [See 
Voyages, vol. iii. p. 98. Table of Birds, 
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We continued ſtanding tp the northward with a freſh 
gale at E. by E. and S, E, till fix in the evening, hav. 
ing very irregular ſoundings, the depth changing at 
once from twenty-four fathems to ſeven. At four, we 
had ſeen the land from the maſt-head, bearing N. W. 
by N. it appeared to be very low. and to ſtretch from 
W. N. W. to N. N. E. diſtant four gr five leagyes, 
We now hauled claſe ypon a wind till ſeven, then tack. 
ed and ſtgod to the ſonthward till zwelve, at which 
time we wore and ſtood to the northward till four in 


Wednel. 29. the morning, then laid the head of the veſſel off till 


day-light, when we again ſaw the land, and odd in 
N. N. W. directly for jt, with a freſh gale at E. by 
S. Our loundings duripg the night were very irregu- 
lar, from ſeven to five fathoras, ſuddenly changing 
from deep to ſhallow, and from ſballow to deep, wih- 
out in the leaſt correſponding with aur diſtance from 
the land. At half an hour after fix in the morning a 
{mall low land, which lay at the diſtance of about a 
league from the main, bore N. by W. diſtant five 
miles: this iſland 18 in latitude 89 13“ 8. longitude 
221? 25” W. and 1 find it id down in the charts by 
the names of Bartholomew and Whermoyſen. We 
now ſteered N. W. by Wh W. N. W. W. by W. S. 
and S. W. by W. as we found the land lie, with from 
five to nine fathoms; and though we geckoned we were 
not more than four leagues from it, yet it was ſo low 
and level that we could but jak lr it from the deck. It 
appeared however to be well covered with wood, and 
among other trees, we thought we could diſtinguiſh the 
cocoa- nut. We aw ſmoke in ſeveral places, and 
therefore knew there were inhabitants. At noon we 
were about three leagues from the land; the weſter- 
moſt part of which that was in fight bore 8. 79* W. 
Our latitude by obſervation was 8? 19' S. and longi- 
tude 2219 44 W. The iſland of St. Bartholomew 
bore N. 74 E. diſtant twenty miles. 

After ſteering 8. W. by W. ſix miles, we had ſhoal 


water on out ſtarboard, which I ſent the yawl to ſound, 
and at the ſame, time hauled off upon a wind till four 
o'clock, and though during that time we had run 
{ix miles, we had not deepened our water an * 
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then-edged away S. W. four miles more, but finding 1770. 
it ſtill ſhoal water I brought to, and called the boats Avguſt, 
aboard. At this time, being between three and four a 
leagues from the ſhore, and the yawl having found only 
three fathoms water in the place to which I had ſent 
her to ſound, I hauled off cloſe upon a wind, and wea- 
thered the ſhoal about half a mile. 
Between one and two o'clock we paſſed a bay, or 
inlet, before which lies a ſmall iſland that ſeems to ſhel- 
ter it from the ſoutherly winds ; but I very much doubt 
whether there is ſufficient depth of water behind it for 
ſhipping. I could not attempt to determine the queſ- 
tion, becauſe the S. E. trade wind blows right into 
the bay, and we had not as yet had any breeze from N 
the land. 
We ſtretched off to ſea till twelve o'clock, when we Thur: 30- 
were about eleven leagues from the land, and had 
deepened our water to twenty- nine fathoms. We now 
tacked and ſtood in till five in the morning, when, 
being in ſix fathoms and an half, we tacked, and laid 
the head of the veſſel off till day-light, when we ſaw 
the land bearing N. W. by W. at about the diftance 
of four leagues, We now made fail, and ſteered firſt 
W. S. W. then W. by 8. but coming into five fa- 
thoms and a half, we hauled off S. W. till we deep- 
ened our water to eight fathoms, and then kept away 
W. by S. and W. having nine fathoms, and the land 
juſt in ſight from the deck 5 we judged it to be about 
tour leagues diſtant, and it was very low and woody. 
Great quantities of the brown ſcum continued to ap- 
pear upon the water, and the ſailors, having given up 
the notion of its being ſpawn, found a new name for 
it, and called it Sea Saw-duſt. At noon our latitude, 
by obſervation, was $2 30'S. our longitude 2229 34 W. 
and Saint Bartholomew's Iſle bore N. 69 E. diſtant ſe- 
venty-four miles. + 
As all this coaſt appears to have been very minutely 
examined by the Dutch, and as our track with the 
loundings will appear, by the chart, it is ſufficient to 
lay, that we continued our, courſe to the northward, 
with very ſhallow water, upon a bank of mud, at 
ſuch a diſtance from the ſhore as that it could ſcarcely 
be ſeen from the ſhip till the 3d of September. Dur- 
E e 4 ing 
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1770 ing this time we made many attempts to get near was 
, Auguſt. enough to go on ſhore, but without ſucceſs ; and hay. lea\ 
; ing now loſt ſix days of fair wind, at a time when we the 
knew the fouth-eaſt monſoon to be nearly at an end, ſom 

we began to be impatient of farther delay, and deter- We 

mined to run the ſhip in as near to the ſhore as poſſi- it ſa 

ble, and then land with the pinnace, while ſhe kept ing 

playing off and on, to examine the produce of the coun- ſoun 

try, and the diſpoſition of the inhabitants. For the thin 

two laſt days we had, early in the morning, a light ter © 

breeze from the ſhore, which was ſtrongly impregnat- the \ 

ed with the fragrance of the trees, ſhrubs, and herb. an h. 

age that covered it, the ſmell being ſomething like that forer 

of Gum Benjamin. On the 3d of September, at day- on 01 
September. break, we ſaw the land extending from N. by E. to but n 
MonG®7 3. 8. E. at about four leagues diſtance, and we then kept lance 
ſtanding in for it with a freſh gale at E. S. E. and F. diſch: 

by S. till nine o'clock, when being within about three ſhot. 

or four 'miles of it, and in three fathoms water, we thoug 

brought to. The pinnace being hoiſted out, I ſet off athir, 

from the ſhip with the boat's erew, accompanied by ther a 

Mr. Banks, who alſo took his ſervants, and Dr. So- than i 

lander, being in all twelve perſons well armed. We ack i; 

rowed directly towards the ſhore, - but the water was with | 

ſo ſhallow that we could not reach it by about two 6 pro 


hundred yards; we waded, however, the reſt of the had th 
way, having left two of the ſeamen to take care of the rreat : 
boat. Hitherto we had ſeen no ſigns of inhabitants at this cc 
this place; but as ſoon as we got a-ſhore we diſcover- noſit y 
ed the prints of human feet, which could not long have friendl 
been impreſſed upon the ſand, as they were below high- WM «671; 
water mark; we therefore concluded that the people ¶ on de 
were at no great diſtance, and, as a thick wood Wl our bo 
came down within a hundred yards of the water, we derceix 
thought it neceſſary to proceed with caution, leſt we more! 
ſhould fall into an ambuſcade, and our retreat to the WF into th, 
boat be cut off. We walked along the ſkirts of the BF point, 

wood, and at the diſtanee of about two hundred yards V prob. 
from the place where we landed, we came to a grove BW attacke 
of cocoa-nut trees, which ſtood upon the banks of 2 ind ſee; 
little brock of brackiſh water. The trees were of a W We ent 
{mall growth, but well hung with fruit, and near them and the 
"DEL 1 | in wan poleſta 
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was a ſhed or hut, which had been covered with their 
leaves, though molt of them were now fallen off; about 
the hut lay a great number of the ſhells of the fruit, 
ſome of which appeared to be juſt freſh from the tree. 
We looked at the fruit very wiſhfully, but not thinking 
it afe to climb, we were obliged to leave it without taſt- 
ing a ſingle nut. At a little diſtance from this place we 
ſound plantains, and a bread-fruit-tree, but it had no- 
thing upon it; and having now advanced ahout a quar- 
ter of a mile from the boat, three Indians ruſhed out of 
the wood, with a hideous ſhout, at about the diſtance of 
an hundred yards; and, as they ran towards us, the 
foremoſt threw ſomething out of his hand, which flew 
on one fide of him, and burned exactly like gunpowder, 
but made no report; the other two inſtantly threw their 
lances at us; and, as no time was now to be loſt, we 
diſcharged our pieces, which were loaded with ſmall- 
ſhot. It 1s probable that they did not feel the ſhot, for 
though they halted a moment they did not retreat, and 
athird dart was thrown at us. As we thought their far- 
ther approach might be prevented with leſs riſk of life, 
than it would colt to defend ourſelves againſt their at- 
tack if they ſhould come nearer, we loaded our pieces 
vith ball, and fired a ſecond time : by this diſcharge it 
z probable that ſome of them were wounded, yet we 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee that they all ran away with 
great agility. As I was not diſpoſed forcibly to invade 
this country, either to gratify our appetites or our cu- 
nofity, and perceived that nothing was to be done upon 
Inendly terms, we improved this interval, in which the 
deſtruQtion of the natives was no longer neceſſary to our 
own defence, and with all expedition returned towards 
our boat. As we were advancing along the ſhore, we 
perceived that the two men on board made ſignals that 
more Indians were coming down; and before we got 
into the water we ſaw ſeveral of them coming round a 
point, at the diſtance of about five hundred yards: it 
5 probable that they had met with the three who firſt 
attacked us; for as ſaon as they ſaw us they halted, 
and ſeemed to wait till their main body ſhould come up. 
We entered the water, and waded towards the boat. 
and they remained at their ſtation without giving us any 
moleſtation. As ſoon as we were a-board we rowed 

| a- breaſt 
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1770. a-breaſt of them, and their number then appeared to 

September. be between ſixty and a hundred. We now took a view 
of them at our leiſure ; they made much the ſame ap- 
pearance of the New Hollanders, being nearly of the 
tame ſtature, and having their hair ſhort cropped ; like 
them alſo they were all ſtark naked, but we thought 
the colour of their ſkin was not quite fo dark ; this, 
however, might perhaps be merely the effect of their 
not being quite ſo dirty. All this while they were 
ſhouting defiance, and letting off their fires by four or 
five at a time. What theſe fires were, or for what 
purpoſe intended, we could not imagine ; thoſe who 
diſcharged them had in their hands a ſhort piece of 
ſtick, poſſibly a hollow cane, which they ſwung ſide- 
ways trom them, and we immediately faw fire and 
ſmoke, exactly reſembling thoſe of a muſket, and of 
no longer duration. This wonderful phænomenon was 
obſerved from the ſhip, and the deception was ſo great 
that the people on board thought they had fire-arms; 
and in the boat, if we had not been ſo near as that we 
muſt have heard the report, we ſhould have thought 
they had been firing volles. After we had looked at 
them attentively ſome time, without taking any notice 

af their flaſhing and vociferation, we fired ſome muſ- 
quets over their heads; upon hearing the balls rattle 
among the trees they walked leiſurely away, and we 
returned to the ſhip. Upon examining the weapons 
they had thrown at us, we found them to be light 
darts about four feet long, very ill made, of a reed or 
bamboo cane, and pointed with hard wood, in which 
there were many barbs. They were diſcharged with 
great force; for though we were at ſixty yards diſtance, 
they went beyond us, but in what manner we could 
not exactly ſee ; poſſibly they might be ſhot with a 
bow, but we ſaw no bows among them when we ſur- 
veyed them from the boat; and we were in general of 
opinion that they were thrown with a ſtick, in the man- 
ner practiſed by the New Hollanders. 

This place lies in the latitude of 60 15“ S. and about 
ſixty-five leagues to the N. E. of Port St. Auguſtine, 
or Walche Caep, and is. near what is called in the 
charts C. de la Colta de St. Bonaventura. The land 


here, like that in every other part of the coaſt, is — 
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low, but covered with a luxuriance of wood and herb- 1770. 
age, that can jcarcely be conceived. We ſaw the See nber. 
cocoa - nut, the bread-truit, and the plantain tree, al! 
flouriſhing jn @ ſtate of the higheſt perfection, though 

the cocoa- nuts were green, and the bread-fruit not in 

ſeaſon, beſides moſt of the trees, ſhrubs, and plants 

that are common to the South Sea iſlands, New Zea- 

land, and New Holland. 

Soon after our return to the ſhip we hoiſted in the 
boat, and made fail to the weſtward, being reſolyed 
to ipend no more time upon this coaſt, to the great 
latisfaCtian of a very conſiderable majority of the ſhip's 
company, But I am ſorry to ſay, that I was ſtravgly 
urged by ſome of the officers to ſend a party of men 
2-thore, and cut down the cocoa-nut trees, for the 
lake of the fruit; this I peremptorily refuſed, as equally 
unjuſt and cruel. The natives had attacked us merely 
for landing upon their coaſt, when we attempted ta 
take nothing away; and it was therefore morally cer- 
tain that they would have made 2 vigorous effort to 
defend their property, if it had been invaded, in which 
cale many of them muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to our 
attempt, and perhaps alſe ſome of our on people. 
| hould have regretted the neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure, 
if I had been in want of the neceſſaries of life ; and 
certainly it would have been highly criminal, when no- 
thing was to be obtained but two or three hundred of 
green cocoi-nuts, which would at moſt have procured 
us a mere tranſient gratification. I might indeed have 
proceeded farther along the coaſt, to the northward and 
weſtward, in ſearch of a place where the fhip might 
have lain fo near the ſhore as to cover the people with 
her guns when they landed ; buy this would have ob- 
viated only part of the miſchief ; and though it might 
have fecured us, it would probably, in the very ad, 
have been fatal to the natives. Beſides, we had reaſon 
to think that before ſuch a place wouid have been found, 
we ſhould have been carried ſo far to the weſtward as 
to have been obliged to go to Batavia, on the north 
ide of Java ; which I did not think ſo ſafe a paſſage as 
to the ſouth of Java, through the Streights of Sunda : 
the ſhip alſo was ſo leaky, that I doubted whether it 
would not be neceſſary to heave her down at Batavia, 


which 
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which was another reaſon for making the beſt of our 
way to that place ; eſpecially as no diſcovery could be 
expected in ſeas which had already been navigated, 
and where every coaft had been laid down by the Dutch 
geographers. The Spaniards indeed, as well as the 
Dutch, ſeem to have circumnavigated all the iſtands 
in New Guinea, as almoſt every place that is diſtin- 
guiſhed in the chart has a name in both languages, 
The charts with which I compared ſuch parts of this 
coaſts as I viſited, are bound up with a French work, 
intitled, „* Hiſtoire des Navigations aux Terres Au- 
ſtrales, which was publiſhed in 1756, and I found 
them tolerably exact; yet I know not by whom, nor 
when they were taken: and though New Holland and 
New Guinea are in them repreſented as two diſtin 
countries, the very hiſtory in which they are bound up, 
leaves it in doubt. I pretend, however, to no more 
merit in this part of the voyage, than to have eſta» 
bliſhed the fact beyond all controverſy. 

As the two countries lie very near each other, and 
the intermediate ſpace is full of iſlands, it is reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe that they were both peopled from one 
common ſtock : yet no intercourſe appears to have 
been kept up between them ; for if there had, the co- 
coa-nuts, bread-fruits, plantains, and other fruits of 
New Guinea, which are equally neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of life, would certainly have been tranſplanted to 
New Holland, where no traces of them are to be 
found. The author of the“ Hiſtoire des Navigati- 
ons aux Terres Auſtrales, in his account of La 
Maire's voyage, has given a vocabulary of the lan- 
guage that is ſpoken in an iſland near New Britain, 
and we find, by comparing that vocabulary with the 
words which we learned in New Holland, that the lan- 
guages are not the ſame. If therefore it ſhould appear, 
that the languages of New Britain and New Guinea 
are the ſame, there will be reaſon to ſuppoſe that New 
Britain and New Guinea were peopled from a com- 
mon ſtock : But that the inhabitants of New Holland 
had a different origin, notwithſtanding the proximity 
of the countries, | | 
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CHAP. 4. 


The Paſſage from New Guinea to the Iſland of Savu, 
and the Tranſattions there, 


E made fail, from noon on Monday the 3d to Monday 3. 
noon on "Tueſday the 4th, ſtanding to the 
weſtward, and all the time kept in ſoundings, having 
from fourteen to thirty fathoms; not regular, but 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. At noon on the Tueſday 4, 
4th, we were in fourteen fathoms, and latitude 6“ 44 
S. longitude 2230 51' W. our courſe and diſtance ſince 


the 3d at noon, were S. 76 W. one hundred and twen- 


ty miles to the weſtward. At noon, on the 5th of Sep- gc. 
tember, we were in latitude 7 25'S. longitude 225? 
41' W. having been in ſoundings the whole time from 
ten to twenty fathoms. | 

At half an hour after one in the morning of the next 
day, we paſled a ſmall iſland which bore from us N. 
N. W. diſtant between three and four miles; and at Thur. 6. 
day-light we diſcovered another low iſland, extending 
from N. N. W. to N. N. E. diſtant about two or three 
leagues. Upon this iſland, which did not appear to 
be very ſmall, I believe I ſhould have landed to exa- 
mine its produce, if the wind had not blown too freſh 
to admit of it. When we paſſed this iſland we had 
only ten fathoms water, with a rocky bottom; and 
therefore I was afraid of running down the leeward, 
leſt I ſhould meet with ſhoal water and foul ground. 
Theſe iflands have no place in charts except they 
are the Arrou iſlands; and if theſe, they are laid 
down much too far from New Guinea. I found the 
ſouth part of them to lie in latitude 7 6' S. longitude 
225 W. 8 

We continued to ſteer W. S. W. at the rate of four 
miles and an half an hour, till ten o'clock at night, 
when we had forty-two fathoms, at eleven we- had 
thirty-ſeven, at twelve forty-five, at one in the morn- Friday 7. 
ing forty-nine, and at three 120, after which we had 
no ground, At day-light we made all the fail we 
could, and at ten o'clock ſaw land, extending 11 N. 

. 
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1950. N. W. to W. by N. diſtant between five and fix 
Septenbef: leagues: at noon it bore from N. to W. and at about 
the lame diſtance : it appeated to be level, and of a 
moderate height : by our diſtance from New Guinea, 
it 68ght to have been part of the Arrou Iſlands, but it 
lies a degree farther fo the fouth than any of theſe 
iſlands are laid dewn in the charts; and by the lati- 
fude ſhould be Timor Ladet: we founded, but had 

no ground with fifty fathoms. 

As I was not able to ſatisfy myſelf from any chart, 
what land it was that I faw to lee ward, and fearing that 
it might trend away fore ſontherly, the weather alſo 
being ſo hazy that we could not ſee fat, I ſteered 8. 
W. and by four had loſt fight of the ifland. I was 

no ſure that no part of it lay to the ſouthward of 80 
15 S. and continued ſtanding to the S. W. with an 
eaſy ſail, and à freſh breeze at S. E. by E. with E. 8. 
E. we ſounded every hout, but had no bottom with 
120 fathoms. 

At day- break in the morning we ſteered to W. S. W. 
and afterwards W. by S. which by nooti brought us 
into the latitude of 9 30 8. longitude 2299 34 W. 
and, by our run from New Guinea, we ought to have 
been within ſight ef Weaſel Iles, which in the charts 
ate laid down at the diſtance of twenty or twenty- five 
leagues from the coaſt of New Holland; we however 
ſaw nothing, and therefote they muſt have been placed 
erroneouſly ; nor ean this be thought ſtrange, when it 
is conſidered that not orfty theſe fande, but the coaſt 
which bounds this ſea, have been diſcovered and ex- 
ploted by diffetent people, and ar different times, and 
the charts upon which they are delineated, put toge- 
ther by others, perhaps at the diftznce of mote than a 
century after the diſcoveries had been made; not to 
mention that the diſcoverers thentfetves had not all the 
requiſites for keeping an accurate journal, of which 
thoſe of the preſent age are poſſeſſed. 

We continued our courſe, ſteering W. till the even- degree 

Saturday 8. ing of the 8th, when the variation of the compaſs, by expect 

: ſeveral arimuths, was 12 W. and by the amplitude in the 

„ W. At noon on the 9th, our latitude, by obſerva- at a di 

| tion, was 9 46 S. longitude 232 „ W. For the which 

laſt two days we hid ſtecred due W. yet, by obſerva- * this 
tion; 
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tion, we made ſixteen miles ſouthing, ſix miles from 1770. 
noon on the 6th to noon on the 7th, and ten miles Sebtember. 
from noon on the 7th to noon on the 8th, by which it * 
appeared that there was a current ſetting to the ſouth- 
ward. At ſunſet we found the variation to be 2 W. 
and, at the ſame time, ſaw an appearance of very high 
| land bearing N. W. 
In the morning of the 10th we ſaw clearly that what Monday 10. 
had appeared to be land the night before was Timor. 
At noon our latitude, by obſervation, was 10® 1'S. 
which was fifteen miles to the ſouthward of that given 
by the log; our longitude, by obſervation, was 233® 
27 W. We ſteered N. W. in order to obtain a more 
diſtinct view of the land in ſight, till four o' clock in the 
morning of the 11th, when the wind came to the N. 
W. and W. with which we ſtood to the ſouthward till 
nine, when we tacked and ſtood N. W. having the 
wind now at W. S. W. At ſun-riſe, the land had 
appeared to extend from W. N. W. to N. E. and at 
noon, we could ſee it extend to the weſtward as far as 
W. by S. 4 S. but no farther to the eaſtward than N. 
by E. We were now well aſſured, that as the firſt 
land we had ſeen was Timor, the laſt iſland we had 
paſſed was Timor Laoet, or Laut. Laoet, is a word 
in the language of Malacca ſignifying Sea, and this 
iſland was named by the inhabitants of that country. 
The ſouth part of it lies in latitude 8? 15'S. longitude 
228? 10 W. but in the charts the ſouth point is laid 
down in various latitudes, from 8 30' to 99 3o0'; it is 
indeed poſſible that the land we ſaw might be ſome 
other iſland, but the preſumption to the contrary is ve- 
ry ſtrong ; for if Timor Laut had lain where it is pla- 
ced in the charts, we muſt have ſeen it there. We were 
now in latitude 9® 27' S. longitude, by an obſervation 
of the ſun and moon, 233 54' W. we were the day 
before in 233? 27'; the difference is 27', exactly the 
ſame that was given by the log: this, however, is a 
degree of accuracy in obſervation that is ſeldom to be 
expected. In the afternoon, we ſtood in ſhore till eight 
in the evening, when we tacked and ſtood of, being 
at a diſtance of about three leagues from the land, 
which at ſun-ſet extended from S. W. + W. to N. E. 
at this time we ſounded, and had no ground with 140 


fathoms. 
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fathoms. At midnight, having but little wind, we 
tacked, and ſtood in, and at noon the next day our la- 


Want. 12, titude by obſervation, was 9? 36 8. This day, we 


Thurid. 13. 


law ſmoke on ſhore in ſeveral places, and had ſeen 
many fires during the night. The land appeared to be 
very high, riſing in gradual ſlopes one above another: 
the hills were in general covered with thick woods, but 
among them we could diſtinguiſh naked ſpots of a con- 
liderable extent, which had the appearance of having 
been cleared by art. At five o'clock in the afternoon 
we were within a mile and a half of the ſhore, in ſix- 
teen fathoms water, and a-breaſt of a {mall inlet into 
the low land, which lies in latitude 9® 34 S. and pro- 
bably is the ſame that Dampier entered with his boat, 
for it did not ſeem to have ſufficient depth of water for 
a ſhip. The land here anſwered well to the deſcription 
that he has given of it: cloſe to the beach it was co- 
vered with high ſpiry trees, which he mentions as hay- 
ing the appearance of pines; behind theſe there ſeem- 
ed to be ſalt water creeks, and many mangroves, in- 
terſperſed however with cocoa- nut trees: the flat land 
at the beach appeared in ſome places to extend inward 
two or three miles before the riſe of the firſt hill; in 
this part, however, we ſaw no appearance of plantati- 


ons or houſes, but great fertility, and from the number 


of fires, we judged that the place muſt be well peopled. 

When we had approached within a mile and an halt 
of the ſhore, we tacked and ſtood off, and the extremes 
of the coaſt then extended from N. E. by E. to W. by 
S. 4 S. The ſouth weſterly extremity was a low point, 


diſtant from us about three leagues. While we were 


ſtanding in for the ſhore, we ſoundeddeveral times, but 
had no ground till we came within two miles and a 
half, and then we had five and twenty fathoms, with a 
ſoft bottom. After we had tacked, we ſtood off till 
midnight, with the wind at S. we then tacked and ſtood 
two hours to the weſtward, when the wind veered to 
S. W. and W. S. W. and we then ſtood to the ſouth- 
ward again In the morning we found the variation to 
be 1 10 W. by the amplitude, and by the azimuth 
100 27/. At noon our latitude was by obſervation, 9“ 


45 S. our longitude 234% 12 W. we were then about 
| ſeven 


\ 
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ſeven leagues diſtant from the land, which extended 1770. * 
from N. 31 E. to W. S. W. 3a W. i —_— 
With light land breezes from W. by N. for a few ä 
hours in a morning, and ſea breezes from S. S. W. and 
8. we advanced to the weſtward but flowly, At noon, Friday 14. 
on the 14th, we were between ſix and ſeven leagues 
from the land, which extended from N. by E. to 8. 
78 W. we, ſtill ſaw ſmoke in many places by day, and 
fre by night, both upon the low land and the myun- 
ins beyond it. We continued ſteering along the ſacte, 
ill the morning of the 1 5th, the land ſtill appearing Kurd. 15 
hilly, but not ſo high as it had been; the hills in gene- 
ral came quite down to the ſea, and where they did 
not, we ſa w, inſtead of flats and mangrove land, im- 
menſe groves of cocoa-nut trees, reaching about a mile 
up from the beach: there the [plantations and houſes 
commenced, and appeared to be innumerable. The 
touſes were ſhaded by groves of the fan- palm, or Bo- 
raſſus, and the plantations, which were incloſed by a 
ſence, reached almoſt to the tops of the higheſt hills. 
We ſaw however neither people. yor cattle, though our 
zlalles were continually employed, at which we were 
not a little ſurpriſed. . e e 
We continued our courſe with little variation, till Suncay 16. 
nine o'clock-in the morning of the 16th, when we 
aw the ſmall iſland called Ror TE; and at noon, the 
"gd SEMAU, lying off the ſouth end of Timor, bore 


Dampier, who has given a large deſcription of the 
land of Timor, ſays, that it is ſeyenty leagues long, 
nd fixteen broad, and that it lies nearly N. E. and 8. 
W. I found the eaſt ſide of it to lie neareſt N. E. by 
L. and S. W. by W. and the ſouth end to lie in lati- 
tude 109. 2.3' S. longitude 236? 1 We. ran about 
lorty-five leagues along the. eaſt ſide, and found the 
navigation, altogether free from danger, The land, 
which is bounded by the ſea, except near the ſouth end, 
blow for two or three miles within the beach, and in 
general interſeRed, by ſalt creeks :. behind the low 
and are mountains, which riſe one above another to a 
conſiderable height. We ſteered W. N. W. till two 
in the afternoon, when, being within a ſmall diſtance 
af the north end of Rotte, be hapled up N. N. W. 
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Monday 15, Being clear of all the iſlands, which are laid down 


1179. in order to go between it and Semau : after ſteering 
*-, three leagues upon this coutſe, we edged away N. W. 
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and W. and by fix, we were clear of all the iſlands. At 
this time the ſouth part of Semau, which hes ii latitude 
10150 S. bore N. E. diſtant four leagues, and the 
iſland of Rotte extended as far to the ſouthward as S. 36 
W. The north end of this ifland, and the fouth end of 
Timor, lie N. 4 E. and 8. 1 W. and are about three or 
four leagues diſtant from each other. At the weſt end 
of the paſſage between Rotte and Semau, are two ſmall 
iſlands, one of which hes near the Rotte thore, and 
the other off the ſouth-weft point of Semau: there is 
a good channel between them, about fix miles broad, 
through which we paſſed. The iſſe of Rotte has not ſo 
lofty and mountainous an appearance as Timor, though 
it is agreeably diverſified by hill and valley : on the 
north Fe there are many fandy beaches, near which 
grew ſome trees of the fan palm, but the far greater 
part was covered with a kind of — org that was 
without leaves. The appearance of Semau was nearly 
the ſame with that of Timor, but not quite fo high. 
About ten o'clock at night, we obſerved a phznome- 
non in the heavens, which in many particulars reſem- 
bled the aurora borealis; and in others was very diffe- 
tent: it conſiſted of a dull reddifh light, and reached 
about twenty degrees above the horrzon * its extent 
was very different at different times, but it was nevet 
leſs than eight or ten points of the compaſs : through, 
and out of this, paſſed rays of light of a brighter co- 
lour, which vaniſhed, atid were renewed nearly in the 
fame time as thoſe of the aurora borealis, but had no 
degree of the tremulous or vibratory motion which is 
obſerved in that phænomenon: the body of it bore 
S. S. E. from the ſhip, and it continued, without any 
diminution of its btightneſs, till twelve o'clock, when 
we retired to fleep; but how long afterwards, I can- 
r r =” 1% 2 


in the maps we had on board; between Timor and Ja- 
va, we ſteered a weſt courſe till fix o'clock the next 
morning, when we unexpeCtedly ſaw.an iſland bearing 
W. S8. W. and at firſt I thought we had made a new 
diſcovery; We ſttered directly for it, and by — 
* 12 0 clock 
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o clock were cloſe in with the north ſide of it, where 1970. | 
we ſaw houſes, cocoa- nut trees, and, to our very agree- 
able ſurpriſe, numerous flocks of ſheep. This was a 
temptation not to be reſiſted by people in our ſituation, 
eſpecially as many of us were in a: bad ſtate of health, 
and many ſtill repining at my not having touched at 
Timor: it was therefore ſoon determined to attempt 
2 commerce with people who appeared to be fo well 
able to ſupply our many neceſſities, and remove at once 
the ſickneſs and diſcontent that had got footing among 
us. The pinnace was hoiſted out, and Mr. Gore, the 
Second Lieutenant, ſent to ſee if there was any conve- 
nient place to land, taking with him ſome trifles, as 
preſents to the natives if any of them fhould appear. 
While he was gone, we ſa w from the ſhip two men on 
horſeback, who ſeemed to be riding upon the hills for 
their amuſement, and often ſtopped ud look at the ſhip. 
By this we knew that the place hadchern ſettled. by Eu- 
topeans, and hoped that the many diſugreeable circum- 
ſtances which always attend the. firſt eſtabliſhment of 
commerce with ſavages, would be avoided. I the 
mean time, Mr. Gore landed in à ſmall ſandy cove 
near ſome houſes, and was met by eight or ten of the 
natives, who; as well in their dreis:as their perſons ve- 
ry. much [reſembled the Malays:: they were without 
arms, except the knives which it is their cuſtom to 
wear in their girdles, and one of them had a jack-aſs 
with him t they courteouſly: invited him aſhore, and 
converſed with him by ſigus, but very little of the 
meaning of either party could be underſtood by the 
other. In :a- ſhort. time he returned with this report, 
and, to out great mortification, added, that there was 
no anchorage for the ſnip. I ſent him however a ſe- 
cond time, with both money and goods, that he might, 
if poſſible, purchaſe ſome refreſhments, at leaſt for the 
lick ; and Dr. Solander went in the boat with him. 
In the mean time I kept ſtanding on and off with the 
ſhip, which: at this time was within about a mile of 
the ſhore.” Before the boat could land, we faw two 
other horſemen, one of whom was in a compleat Eu- 
ropean dreſs, conſiſting of a blue coat, a white waiſt- 
coat, and a laced hat: theſe people when the. boat 
came to the ſhore, took little notice of her, but ſaun- 
| Ff 2 | tered 
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boat, attempted to: converſe! with the Indians in that 
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tered about, and ſeemed-to look with great curioſity at 
the ſhip. We faw, however, other horſemen, and a 
great number of perſons. on foot, gather round our 
people, and, to our great ſatisfa &ion, perceived ſe- 
yeral cocoa · nuts carried into the boat, from which we 
gontluded that peace and Cammmerce-were eſtabliſhed 
Weep Us: |: mi: noot $1040 2th 22 
After the boat had been aſhore about an hour and a 
half, ſhe made the ſignal for having intelligence that 
there was a. bay to the leeward where we might anchor: 
we ſtood away. directly ſor it, and the boat following, 
ſoon came on boadd.]- /The: Lieutenant told us, that 
he had ſeen ſome of the: principal people, who were 
drefled in fine linen, and had chains of gold round 
their necks; he ſar} that he had not been able to trade, 
becauſe! the owner of the cocoa- nuts was abſent, but 
that about two dvben had been ſent. to the boat as a 
preſent, and thavfbme linen had been accepted in re- 
tun. The peopleþ to give him the iufotmation that 
he wanted, drew a map upon the ſand, in which they 
made 4 rude repreſentation of a harbour to lee ward, and 
3 town near it: they alſo gave him to underſtand, that 
Meep, s fowls, and fruit might there he procured 
in great plenty. Some of them frequenely pronoun- 
ced the / word Portugueſe, and ſaid ſomething of Larn+ 
tuca, upon the iſlandiof Ende : from this cireumſtance, 
we canjeQured that there were Portugueſe ſome where 
upon. the iſland; and a Portugueſe, ho was in: our 


language, but ſoon ſound that they knew only a ward 
oritwo of it by rote: one of them, however, when 
they were giving our penple to underſtand that there 
was a town near the harbbur to which they had direct - 
ed us, intimated, that as a token of going tight, we 
ſhould. fee ſome what, which he expreſſed by croſſing 
his fingers, and the Portugueſe inſtanily conceived that 
be meant to expreſs a croſs. Juſt as our people were 
putting off, the horſeman in the European dreſs came 
up; but the officer not having his commiſſion about 
him, thought it beſt to decline a conference. | 
At ſeven o'clock in the evening, we came to an 
anckor in the* bay to which we had been directed, at 
BY, 21 + ene : 


about 


> 
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about the diſtance of a mile from the ſhore, in thirty» 


eight fathoms water, with à clear ſandy bottom. The 


north point of the bay bore N. 30 E. diſtant two miles 
and an half, and the ſouth point, or weſt end of the 
iſland, bore S. 63 W. Juſt as we got round the north 
point, and entered the bay, we diicovered a large In- 
dian town, or nilloge, upon which we ſtood on, hoiſt- 
ing a jack on the fore- top maſt head: ſoon after, to 
our great ſurpriſe, Dutch colours were hoiſted in the 
town, and three guns fired; we ſtood on, however, 
till we had ſoundings, and then anchored. -- | 


As ſoon as it was light in the morning we faw the Tueſday 18. 


fame coulours hoiſted upon the beach, a-breaſt of the 
ſhip ; ſuppoſing therefore that the Dutch had a ſettle- 
ment here, I ſent Lieutenant Gore a- ſhore, to wait 
upon the Governor, or the chief perſon reſiding 
the ſpot, acquainting him who we were, and'for what 
urpoſe we had touched upon the coaſt, As foon as 
be came a-ſhore, he was received by a guard of be- 
tween twenty and thirty Indians, armed with muſkets, 
who conducted him to the towu where the colours had 
been hoiſted the night before, catrying with them thoſe 
that had been hoiſted upon the heach, and marching 
without any military regularity, As ſoon as he arriv- 
ed, he was introduced to the Raja, or King of the 
iſland, and by à Portugueſe interpreter told him, that 
the ſhip was a man of war belonging to the king of 
Great Britain, and that ſhe had many ſick on board, 
for whom he wanted to purchaſe ſuch refreſhments as 
the iſland afforded. His Majeſty replied, that he was 
willing to ſupply us with whatever we wanted, but that, 
being in alliance with the Dutch Eaſt India Company, 
he was not at liberty to trade with any other people, 
without having firſt procured their conſent, for which, 
however, he ſaid he would immediately apply to a 
Dutchman who belonged to the company, and who 
was the only white man upon the iſland, To this 
man, who reſided at fome diſtance, a letter was im- 
mediately diſpatched, acquainting him with our arri- 
val and requeſt; in the mean time, Mr. Gore diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to me, with an account of the ſi- 
tuation, and the ſtate of the treaty. In about three 
hours the Dutch reſident anſwered the letter that had 
WA Ff3 been 
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the natives as ſpoke Portugueſe. Our dinner happen- 
ed to be mutton, and the King expreſſed a deſire of 
having an Engliſh ſheep : we had but one left, how- 
ever, that was preſented to him. The facility with 
which this was procured encouraged him to aſk for an 
Engliſh dog, and Mr. Banks politely gave up his grey- 
hound, Mr. Lange then intimated that a ſpying- 
glaſs would be acceptable, and one was immediately 
Put into his hand. Our gueſts then told us, that the 
iſland abounded with buffalpes, ſheep, hogs, and fowls, 
plenty of which ſhould be driven down to the beach 
the next day, that we might purchaſe as many of 
them as we ſhould think fit: this put us all into high 
ſpirits, and the liquor circulated rather faſter than ei- 
ther the Indians or the Saxon could bear. They inti- 
mated their deſire to go away, however, befote they 


were quite drunk: they were received upon deck, as 
' they had been when they came a- board, by the ma- 


rines 
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nnes under arms. The King expreſſed a curioſity to 1770, 


ſee them exerciſe, in which he was gratified, and they 
fired three rounds. He looked at them with great at- 
tention, and was much ſurpriſed at their regularity and 
expedition, eſpecially in cocking their pieces : the firſt 
time they did it, he ſtruck the ſide of the ſhip with a 
ſtick that he had in his hand, and cried out with grent 
vehemence, that all the locks made but one click. 
They were diſmiſſed with many preſents, and when 


they went away ſaluted with nine guns: Mr. Banks 


and Dr. Solander went a-ſhore with chem, and as ſoon 
as they put off gave us three cheers. 

rgentlemen, when they came a-ſhore, walked up 
with them to the town, which conſiſts of many houſes, 
and ſome of them were large ; they are, however, 
nothing more than a thatched roof, ſupported over a 
boarded floor, by pillars about four feet high. They 
produced ſome of their palm-wine, which was the freſh 
unfermented juice of the tree; it had a ſweet but not 
a diſagreeable taſte, and hopes were conceived that it 
might contribute to recover our ſick from the ſcurvy. 
Soon after it was dark Mr, Banks and Dr. Solander 
returned on board, 

In the morning of the 19th I went a-ſhore with Mr. 
Banks, and ſeveral of the officers and gentlemen, to 
return the King's viſit ; but my chief buſineſs was to 
procure ſome buffaloes, ſheep, and fowls, which we 
had been told ſhould be driven down to the beach. 
We were greatly mortified to find that no ſteps had 
been taken to fulfil this promiſe ; however, we pro- 
ceeded to the houſe of aſſembly, which, with two or 
three more, had been erected by the Dutch Faſt India 
Company, and are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by two 
pieces of wood reſembling a pair of cow's horns, one 
of which is ſet up at each end of the ridge that termi- 
vates the roof; and theſe were certainly what the In- 
dian intended to repreſent by croſſing his fingers ; 
though our Portugueſe, who was a good Catholic, 
conſtrued the ſign into a croſs, which had perſuaded 
us that the ſettlement belonged to his countrymen. 
In this place we met Mr. Lange and the King, whoſe 
name was A Madocho Lomi Djara, attended by many 
of the principal people, PP told them, that we had 
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1770 in the boat goods of various kinds, which we propoſed 
to barter for ſuch refreſhments as they would give us in 


| exchange, and deſired leave to bring them on ſhore; 


which being granted, they were brought a-ſhore ac- 
cordingly. e then attempted to ſettle the price of 
the buffaloes, ſheep, hogs, and other commodities 
which we propoſed to purchaſe, and for which we 
were to pay in money; but as ſoon as this was men- 
tioned M Lange left us, telling us, that theſe preli- 
minaries muſt be ſettled with the natives; he ſaid, 
however, that he had received a letter from the Go- 
vernor of Concordia, in Timor, the purport of which 
he would communicate to us when he returned. 

As the morning was now far advanced, and we 
were very unwilling to return on board and eat ſalt 
proviſions, when ſo many delicacies ſurrounded us a- 
ſhore, we petitioned his Majeſty for liberty to purchaſe 
a ſmall hog and ſome rice, and to employ his ſubjeQs 
to-dreſs them for us. He anſwered ciouſly, 
that if we could eat victuals dreſſed by his ſubjeas, 
which he could ſcarcely ſuppoſe, he would do him- 
ſelf the honour of entertaining us. We expreſſed 
our gratitude, and immediately ſent on board for li- 
quors. . 

About five o'clock dinner was ready; it was ſerved 
in ſix-and-thirty diſhes, of rather baſkets, containing 
alternately rice and pork, and three bowls of earthen 
ware, filled with the liquor in which the pork had 
been boiled; theſe were ranged upon the floor, and 
mats laid round them for us to fit upon. We were 
then conducted by turns to a hole in the floor, near 
which ſtood a man with water in a veſſel, made of the 
leaves of the fan- palm, who aſſiſted us in waſhing our 
hands. When this was done, we placed ourſelves 
round the victuals, and waited for the King. As he 
did not come, we inquired for him, and were told, 
that the cuſtom of the country did not permit the per- 
ſon who gave the entertainment to fit down with his 
gueſts; but that, if we ſuſpected the victuals to be 
poiſoned, he would come and tafte them. We imme- 
diately declared that we had no ſuch ſuſpicion, and de- 
fired that none of the rituals of hoſpitality might be 


violated on our account. The Prime . Miniſter and 
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Mr. Lange were of our party, and we made a moſt 1770. 

luxurious meal; we thought the pork and rice excel- L - 
| lent, and the broth not to be deſpiſed, but the ſpoons, 
which were made of leaves, were ſo ſmall that few of 
us had patience to uſe them. After dinner our wine 
paſſed briſkly about, and we again enquired for our 
royal hoſt, thinking that though the cuſtom of his 
country would not allow him to eat with us, he might 
at leaſt ſhare in the jolity of our bottle; but he again 
excuſed himſelf, ſaying, that the maſter of a Raſt 
ſhould never be drunk, which there was no certain 
way to avoid but by not taſting the liquor. We did 
not however drink our wine where we had eaten our 
victuals, but as ſoon as we had dined made room for 
the ſeamen and ſervants, who immediately took our 
_ they could not diſpatch all that we had left, 

t the women who came to clear away the bowls and 
baſkets, obliged them to carry away with them what 
they had not eaten. As wine generally warms and 
opens the heart, we took an opportunity, when we 
thought its influence began to be felt, to revive the 
ſubje& of the buffaloes and ſheep, of which we had 
not in all this time heard a ſyllable, though they were 
to have been brought down early in the morning. But 
our Saxon Dutchman, with great phlegm, began to 
communicate to us the contents of the letter which he 
pretended to have received from the Governor of Con- 
cordia. He faid, that after acquainting him that a 
veſſel had ſteered from thence towards the iſland where 
we were now a-ſhore, it required him, if ſuch ſhip 
ſhould apply for proviſions, in diſtreſs, to relieve her, 
but not to ſuffer her to ſtay longer than was abſolutely 
neceſſary, nor to make any large preſents to the infe- 
rior people, or to leave any with thoſe of ſuperior 
rank, to be afterwards diſtributed among them ; but 
he was graciouſly pleaſed to add, that we were at li- 
berty to give beads and other trifles in exchange for 
petty civilities and palm-wine. 

It was the general opinion that this letter was a 
fiction; that the prohibitory orders were feigned, with 
a view to get money from us for breaking them ; and 
that, by precluding our liberality to the natives, this 
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man hoped more eaſily ta turn it into another chan- 
September. ne]. pon 7 1 
— nm evening we received intelligence from our 
trading place, that no buffaloes or hogs had been 
brought down, and only a few ſheep, which had been 
taken away before our people, who had ſent for mo- 


Some fowls, however, had 
been bought, and a large quantity of a kind of ſyrup, 
made of the juice of the palm-tree, which, though 
infinitely ſuperior to molaſſes or treacle, ſold at a very 
low price. We complained of our dilappointment to 
Mr. Lange, who had now another ſubterfuge ; he 
ſaid, that if we had gone down. to the beach ourſelves, 
we might have purchaſed what we pleaſed ; but that 
the natives were afraid to take money of our people, 
leſt it ſhould be counterfeit. We could not but feel 
ſome indignation againſt a man who had concealed 
this, being true, or alledged it, being falſe. I ſtarted 
up, howeyer, and went immediately to the beach, but 
no cattle or ſheep were to be ſeen, nor were any at 
hand to be produced. While I was gone, Lange, who 
knew well enough that I ſhould ſucceed no better than 
my people, told Mr. Banks that the natives were diſ- 


pleaſed at our not having offered them gold for their 
ſtock, and that if gold was not offered, nothing 


would 
be bought. Mr. Banks did not think it worth his while 
to reply, but ſoon after roſe up, and we all returned 
on board, very much diſſatisfied with the iſſue of our 
negociations. During the courſe of the day the King 


had promiſed that ſome cattle and ſheep ſhould be 


brought down in the morning, and had given a reaſon 
for our diſappointment ſomething more plauſible ; he 
ſaid, that the buffaloes were far up the country, and 
that there had not been time to bring them down to 


the beach. 
The next morning we went a-ſhore again. Dr. So- 


lander went up to the town to ſpeak to Lange, and! 
remained upon the beach, to ſee what could be done 
in the purchaſe of proviſions. I found here an old In- 
dian, who, as he appeared to have ſome authority, we 
had among ourſelves called the Prime Miniſter. To 
engage this man in our intereſt, I preſented him with 
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2 ſpying-glaſs, but I ſaw nothing at market except one 
ſmall buffalo. I inquired the price of it, and was told 
five guineas: this was twice as much as it was worth; 
however, I offered three, which I could perceive the 
man who treated with me thought a good price; but 
he ſaid that he muſt acquaint the King with what L 
had offered before he could take it. A meſſenger was 
immedigtely diſpatched to his Majeſty, who ſoon re- 
turned, and ſaid, that the buffalo would not be ſold for 
any _ leſs than five guineas. This price I abſo- 
lutely retuſed to give; and another meſſenger was ſent 
away with an account of my refuſal. This meſſenger 
was longer abſent than the other, and while I was 
waiting for his return I ſaw, to my great aſtoniſhment, 
Dr. Solander coming from the town, followed by above 
hundred men, ſome armed with muſquets and ſome 
with lances. When I inquired the meaning of this 
hoſtile appearance, the Doctor told me, that Mr. 
Lange had interpreted to him a meſſage from the 
King, purporting, that the people would not trade 
vith us, becauſe we had refuſed to give them more 
than half the value of what they had to ſell, and that 
we ſhould not be permitted to trade upon any terms 
longer than this day. Beſides the officers who com- 
manded the party, there came with it a man who was 
born at Timor, of Portugueſe parents, and who, as 
ve afterwards diſcovered, was a kind of colleague to 
the Dutch factor. By this man, what they pretended 
to be the King's order, was delivered to me, of the 
ame purport of that which Dr. Solander had receiv- 
ed from Mr. Lange. We were all clearly of opiui- 
on, that this was a mere artifice of the faQor's to ex- 
tort money from us, for which we had been prepared 
dy the account or a letter from Concordia. And while 
we were heſitating what ſtep to take, the Portugueſe, 
that he might-the ſooner accompliſh his purpoſe, be- 
gan to drive away the people who had brought down 
poultry and ſyrup, and others that were now coming 
down with buffaloes and ſheep. At this time I glan- 
ced my eye upon the old man whom I had compliment- 
ed in the morning with the ſpying-glaſs, and I thought, 
by his looks, that he did not heartily approve of what 

was 
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1770. was doing; I therefore took him by the hand, and pre- 


September. ſented him with an old broad ſword, This inſtantly 


—— turned the ſcale in our favour; he received the ſword 


with a tranſport of joy, and N it over the bu- 
ſy Portugueſe, who crouched like a fox to a lion, he 
made him, and the officer who commanded the party, 
ſit down upon the ground behind him. The people 
who, whatever were the crafty pretences of theſe in- 
iquitous factors for a Dutch company, were eager to 
ſupply us with whatever we wanted, and ſeemed alſo 
to be more deſirous of goods than money, inſtantly 
improved the advantage that had been procured them, 
and the market was ſtocked almoſt in an inſtant. To 
eſtabliſh a trade for buffaloes, however, which I moſt 
wanted, I found it neceſſary to give ten guineas for 
two, one of which weighed no more than an hundred 
and ſixty pounds ; but I bought ſeven 'more much 
cheaper, and might afterwards have purchaſed as ma- 
ny as I pleaſed almoſt upon my own terms, for they 
were now driven down to the water-ſide in herds. In 
the firſt two that I had bought ſo dear, Lange had cer- 
tainly a ſhare; and it was in hopes to obtain part of 
the price of others, that he had pretended we muſt pay 
for them in gold. The natives, however, ſold what 
they afterwards brought down much to their ſatisfac- 
tion, without paying part of the price to him, as a re- 
ward for exaQting money from us. Moſt of the buffa- 
loes that we bought, after our friend the Prime Miniſ- 
ter, had procured us a fair market, were ſold for a 
muſquet a-piece, and at this price we might have 
bought as many as would have freighted our ſhip. 
The refreſhments which we procured here conſiſt- 
ed of nine buffaloes, ſix ſheep, three hogs, thirty do- 


zen of fowls, a few limes, and ſome cocoa-nuts, many 


dozens of ef half of which, however, proved to 
be rotten, a little garlic, and ſeveral hundred gallons 


of palm-ſyrup, 
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A particular Deſcription of the Iſland of Savu, its Produce 
and Inhabitants, with a Specimen of their Language, 
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HIS iſland is called by the natives Sa vv - the 1770. 
middle of it lies in about the latitude 1035“ S. September, 


longitude 2379 30 W. and has in general been ſo lit- 
tle known, that I never ſaw a map or chart in which it 
gClearly or accurately laid down. I have ſeen a very 
dd one, in which it is called Sou, and confounded with 
fandel Boſch. Rumphius mentions an iſland by the 
ume of Saow ; and he alſo ſays that it is the ſame 
which the Dutch call Sandel Boſch :; but neither is this 
land, nor Timor, nor Rotte, nor indeed any one of 
the iſlands that we have ſeen in theſe ſeas, placed with- 
a a reaſonable. diſtance of its true ſituation. It is about 
eight leagues long from eaſt to weſt 3 but what is its 
treadth,' I do not know, as I ſaw only the north ſide. 
The harbour in which we lay is called Seba, from the 
litria'in which it lies: it is on the north-weſt fade of 
the iſland, and well ſheltered from the ſouth-weſt trade 
vind, but it lies open to the north-weſt, We were 
told, that there were two other bays, where ſhips might 
chor; that the beſt, called Timo, was on the ſouth- 
veſt ſide of the ſouth-eaſt point; of the third we learn- 
d neither the name nor ſituation. The ſea · coaſt in ge- 
eral is low; but in the middle of the iſland there are 
hills of a conſiderable height, We were upon the coaſt 
it the latter end of the dry ſeaſon, when there had been 
to rain for ſeven months; and we were told that when 
the dry ſeaſon. continues fo long, there is no running 
lream of freſh water upon the whole iſland, but only 
mall ſprings, which are at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the ſea-ſide 2 yet nothing can be imagined fo beautiful 
u the vrofpett of the country from the ſhip. 

The level ground next to the ſea-ſide was covered 
vith cocoa-nut trees, and a kind of palm called Arecas ; 
ad beyond them the hills, which roſe in a gentle and 
regular aſcent, were richly cloathed, quite to the ſum- 
mit, with- plantations of the fan-palm, forming an 
moſt impenetrable grove. How much even this 


proſpe &t muſt be improved, when every foot of ground 
between 
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a ſtar: its flavour is a light, clean, pleaſant acid, but 
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between the trees is covered with verdure; by maizes 
and millet and indigo; can ſearee be conceived but b 
a powerful imagination, not unacquainted with the 
ſtatelineſs and beauty of trees that adorn this part of 
the earth. The dry ſeaſon commences in March, or 
April, and ends in October or November. 

The principal trees of this iſland are the fan-palm, 
the cocoa-nut, tamarind, limes, oranges, and man- 
goes; the other vegetable productions are maize, Gui- 
nea corn, rice, millet, callevances, and water melons, 
We ſaw alſo one ſugar- cane, and a few kinds of Eu- 
ropean garden- ſtuff; particularly cellery, marjoram, 
fennel, and garlic. For the ſupply of luxury, it has 
betel, areca, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of cinnamon, which ſeems tobe planes here only 
for curioſity ; and indeed we doùbted whether it was 
the genuine plant, _— that the Dutch are very 
careful not to truſt the ſpecies out of their proper 
iſtands. There are however ſeveral kinds of fruit, be- 
fides thoſe which have been already mentioned; parti- 
cularly the ſweet fop, which is well known to the Weſt 
Indians, and a ſmall oval fruit, called the Bliubi, both 
of which grow upon trees. The blimbi'is about three 
or four inches long, and in the middle about as thick 
as a man's finger, tapering towards each end: it is 
covered with a very thiek/{kin of a light green: colour, 
and in the inſide are a few feeds diſpoſed in the form of 


it cannot be eaten raw; it is ſaid to be excellent as a 
pickle; and ſtewed, it made a moſt agreeable ſour 
ſauce to our boiled diſhes? to 

The tame animals are baffaloes, ſheep, goats, hogs, 
fowls, pigeons, horſes, aſſes, dogs and cats; and of 
all theſe there is great plenty. The” buffaloes differ 
very conſiderably from the horned cattle of Europe in 
ſeveral particulars; their ears are much larger, their 
ſkins are almoſt without hair, their horns are curved 
towards each other, but together bend directly back- 
wards, and they have no dewlaps. We ſaw ſeveral 
that were as big as a well grown European ox, and 
there muſt be ſome much larger; for Mr. Banks ſaw 
a pair of horns which meaſured from tip to tip three 
feet nine inches and an half, acroſs their wideſt diame- 


ter four feet one inch and an half, and in the whole 
| {weep 
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ſweep of their ſemicircle in front ſeven feet ſix inches 
and an half. It muſt however be obſerved, that a buf- 
falo here of any ſize, does not weigh above half 
as much as an ox of the ſame ſize in England: thoſe 
that we gueſſed to weigh four hundred weight did not 
weigh more than two hundred and fifty ; the reaſon is, 
that ſo late in the dry ſeaſon the bones are very thinly 
covered with fleſh : there is not an ounce of fat in a 
whole carcaſe, and the flanks are literally nothing but 
kin and bone: the fleſh however is well taſted and jui- 
cy, and I ſuppoſe better than the fleſh of an Engliſh ox 
would be if he was to ſtarve in this ſun-burnt country. 

The horſes are from eleven to twelve hands high ; 
but though they are ſmall, they are ſpirited and , 
eſpecially in pacing, which is their common ſtep: the 
inhabitants generally ride them without a ſaddle, and 
with no better bridle than a halter. The ſheep are of 
the kind which in England are called Bengal ſheep, and 
differ from ours in many particulars. They are co- 
vered with hair ,inſtead of wool, their ears are very 
large, and hang down under their horns, and their 
noſes are arched ; they are thought to have a general 
reſemblance to a goat, and for that reaſon are frequent- 
ly called cabritos : their fleſh we thought the worſt 


mutton we had ever eaten, being as lean as that of 


the buffaloes, and without flavour. The hogs, how- 
ever, were ſome of the fatteſt we had ever feen, 
though, as we were told, their principal food is the 
outfide huſks of rice, and the palm ſyrup diffolved in 
water. The fowls are chiefly of the game breed, and 
large, but the eggs are remarkably ſmall. 

85 the fiſn which the ſea produces here, we know 
but little: turtles are ſometimes found upon the coaſt, 
and are by theſe people, as well as all others, conſſ- 
dered as a dainty. 

The people are rather under than over the middle 
ſize; the women eſpecially are remarkably ſhort and 
| ſquat built: their complexion is a dark brown, and 
their hair univerſally black and lank. We ſaw no dif- 
ference in the colour of rich and poor, though in the 
South Sea iſlands thoſe that were expoſed to the wea- 


ther were almoſt as brown as the New Hollanders, and 


tie better ſort nearly as fair as the natives of Europe. 
The men are in general well made, vigorous and ac- 
tive, 
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tive, and have a greater variety in the make and diſ- 


September. poſition of their features than uſual; the countenan- 


ces of the women, on the contrary, are all alike. 
The men faſten their hair up to the top of their 
heads with a comb, the women tie it behind in a club, 
which is very far from becoming. Both ſexes eradi- 
cate the hair from under the arm, and the men do the 
ſame by their beards ; for which purpole, the better 
ſort always carry a pair of ſilver pincers hanging by a 
ſtring round their necks ; ſome however ſuffer a very 
little hair to remain upon their upper lips, but this is 
always kept ſhort. | | | 
The dreſs of both ſexes conſiſts of cotton cloth, 
which being dyed blue in the yarn, and not uniformly 
of the ſame "45% is in clouds or waves of that co- 
lour, and even in our eye had not an inelegant appear- 
ance. This cloth they manufacture themſelves, and 
two pieces, each about two yards long, and a yard 
and a half wide, make a dreſs: one of them is worn 
round the middle, and the other covers the upper part 
of the body ; the lower edge of the piece that goes 
round the middle the men draw pretty tight juſt be- 
low the fork, the upper edge of it is left looſe, ſo as 
to form a kind of hollow belt, which ſerves them as 
a pocket to carry their knives, and other little imple- 
ments which it is convenient to have about them, The 
other piece of cloth is paſſed through this girdle behind, 
and one end of it being brought over the left ſhoulder, 
and the other over the right, they fall'down over the 
breaſt, and are tucked into the girdle before; ſo that by 
opening or cloſing the plaits, they can cover more or 
leſs of their bodies as they pleaſe ; the arms, legs, and 
feet are always naked. The difference between the dreſs 
of the two ſexes conſiſts principally in the manner of 
wearing the waiſt- piece, for the women, inſtead of 
drawing the lower edge tight, and leaving the upper 
edge looſe for a pocket, draw the upper edge tight, ard 
let the lower edge fall as low as the knees, ſo as to form 
a petticoat; the body-piece, inſtead of being paſſed thro 
the girdle, is faſtened under the arms and acroſs the 
breaſt, with the utmoſt decency. I have already obſerv- 
ed that the men faſten the hair upon the top of the head, 
and the women tie it in a club behind, but there 1s ano- 
ther difference in the head dreſs, by which the ſexes 
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are diſtinguiſhed : the women wear nothing as a ſuc- 
cedaneum for a cap, but the men conſtantly wrap 
ſomething round their heads in the manner of a 
fillet 3 it is ſmall, but generally of the fineſt mate- 
rials that can be procured ; we ſaw ſome who applied 
filk handkerchiefs to this purpoſe, and others that 
wore fine cotton, or muſlin, in the manner of a ſmall 
turban. | 6 | 
Theſe people bore their teſtimony that the love of 
finery is an univerſal paſſion, for their ornaments were 
numerous. Some of the better ſort wore chains 
of gold round their necks, but they were made of plait- 
ed wire, and conſequently were light and of little value 
others had rings, which were ſo much worn that they 
ſeemed to have deſcended through many generations; 
and one perſon had a filver-headed cane, marked with 
kind of a cypher, conſiſting of the Roman letters V, 
O, C, and therefore probably a preſent from the 
Dutch Eaſt India Company, whoſe mark it is: they 
have alſo ornaments made of beads, which ſome wear 
round their necks as a ſolitaire, and others, as brace- 
lets, upon their wriſts ; theſe are common to both 
ſexes, but the women have, beſides, ſtrings or girdles 
of beads, which they wear round their waiſts, and 
which ſerve to keep up their petticoat. Both ſexes had 
their ears bored, nor was there a ſingle exception that 
ell under our notice, yet we never ſaw an ornament in 
any of them; we never indeed ſaw either man or wo- 
man in any thing but what appeared to be their ordi- 
nary dreſs, except the King and his Miniſter, who in 
general wore a kind of a nightgown of coarſe chintz, 
and one of whom once received us in a black robe, 
rhich appeared to be made of what is called prince's 
ſtuff. We ſaw ſome boys, about twelve or fourteen 
years old, who had ſpiral circles of thick braſs wire paſ- 
ſed three or four times round their arms, above the el - 
bow, arid ſome men wore rings of ivory, two inches 
in breadth, and above an inch in thickneſs, upon the 
ſame part of the arm; theſe, we are told, were the 
lons of the Rajas, or Chiefs, who wore theſe cumbrous 
ornaments as badges of their high birth. ” 
Almoft all the men had their names traced upon their 
arms, in indelible characters of a black colour, and the 
women had a ſquare ornament of flouriſhed lines, im- 
Vol., II. G g preſſed 
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1770. preſſed in the ſame manner, juſt under the bent of the 
September. bow. We were ſtruck with the ſimilitude between 


theſe marks, and thoſe made by tattowing in the South 
Sea iſlands, and upon enquiring into its origin, we 
learned, that it had been practiſed by the natives long 
before any Europeans came among them; and that in 
the neighbouring iſlands the inhabitants were marked 
with circles upon their necks and breaſts. The uni- 
verſality of this pra & ice, which prevails among favages 
in all parts of the world, from the remoteſt limits of 
North America, to the iſlands in the South Seas, and 
which probably differs but liitle from the method of 


aiming the body, that was in uſe among the ancient in- 


abitants of Britain, is a curious ſubject of ſpeculationꝰ. 
The houſes of Sa vu are all built upon the ſame plan, 
and differ only in ſize, being large in proportion to the 
rank and riches of the proprietor. Some are four hun- 
dred feet long, and ſome are not more than twenty; 
they are all raiſed upon poſts, or piles, about four feet 
high, one end of which is driven into the ground, and 
upon the other end is laid a ſubſtantial floor of wood, 
fo that there is a vacant Tpace of four feet between the 
floor of the houſe and the ground. Upon this floor 
are placed other poſtsor pillars, that ſupport a roof of 
ſloping ſides, which meet in a ridge at the top, like 
thoſe of our barns: the eaves of this roof, which is 
thatched with palm leaves, reach within two feet of the 
floor, and over-hang it as much: the ſpace within is 


generally dividediengthwiſe into three equal parts; the 


middle part, or centre, is encloſed by a partition of four 
ſides, reaching about ſix feet above the floor, and one 
or two ſmall rooms are alſo ſometimes taken off from 
the ſides, the reſt of the ſpace under the roof is open, 
ſo as freely to admit the air and the light: the particu- 


la che account which Mr, Bolſu has given of ſome Indians who in- 
habit the banks of the Akanz a, a river of North America, which fi- 


tes in New Mexico, aud falls into the Miſſiſſippi, he relates the fol- 


lowing incident: The Akanzas, ſays he, have adopted me, and as 2 
mark of my privilege, have imprinted the figure of à roe-buck upon m 
thigh, hich was done in this manner: an Indian having burned ſome 
ſtraw, dilated the aſhes with water, and with this mixture, drew th* 


- figure upon my ſkin; he then retraced it by pricking the lines with 


necdles, ſo as at every punctute juſt to draw the blood, and the blood 
mix-ng with the aſhes of the ſtraw, forms a figure which can never be 
eff:ced.” See Travels through Loviſiaua, vol. i. p. 107. 
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lar uſes of theſe different apartments, our ſhort ſtay 
would not permit us to learn, except that the cloſe 
room inthe centre was appropriated to the women. 

The food of theſe people conſiſts of every tame ani- 
mal in the country, of which the hog holds the firſt 
place in their eſtimation, and the horſe the ſecond ; 
next to the horſe is the buffalo, next to the buffalo 
their poultry, and they prefer dogs and cats to ſheep 
and goats. They are not fond of fiſh, and, I believe, 
it is never eaten but by the poor people, nor by them, 
except when their duty or buſineſs requires them to be 
upon the beach, and then every man is furniſhed with 
a light caſting net, which is girt round him, and makes 
part of his dreſs, and with this he takes any ſmall fiſh 
which happen to come in his way. 

The aeſculent vegetablesand fruits have been menti- 
oned already, but the fan- palm requires more particu- 
larnotice, for at certain times it is a ſuccedaneum for 
all other food both to man and beaſt. A kind of wine, 
called toddy, is procured from the tree, by cutting the 
buds which are to produce flowers, ſoon after their ap- 
pearance, and tying under them ſmall baſkets, made 
of the leaves, ich are ſo cloſe as to hold liquids with- 
out leaking. 'The juice, which trickles into theſe veſ- 
ſels, is collected by perſons who climb the trees for that 
purpoſe, morning and evening, and it is the common 
drink of every individual upon the ifland ; yet a much 
greater quantity is drawn off than is conſumed in this 
uſe, and of the ſurplus they make both a ſyrup and 
coarſe ſugar. The liquor is called dug or duac, and 
both the Get and the ſugar gula. The ſyrup is prepa- 
red by boiling theliquor down in pots of earthen ware, 
till it is ſufficiently inſpiſſated; it is not unlike treacle 
in appearance, but it is ſomewhat thicker, and has 2 
much more agreeable taſte : the ſugar is of a reddiſh 
brown, perhaps the ſame with the Jugata ſugarupon the 
continent of India, and it was more agreeable to our pa- 
lates than any cane ſugar, unrefined, that we had ever 
taſted. We were at firſt afraid that the ſyrup, of which 
ſome of our people eat very great quantities, would have 
brought on fluxes, but its aperient quality was ſo very 
light, that what effect it produced was rather falutary 
than hurtful. I have already obſerved, that it is given 
with the huſks of rice to the hogs, and that they grow 
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enormouſly fat without taking any other food: we were 
told alſo; that this ſyrup is uſed to fatten their dogs and 
their fowls; and that the inhabitants themſelves have 
ſubſiſted upon this alone for ſeveral months, when 
other crops have failed, and animal food has been ſcarce, 
'The leaves of this tree are alſo put to various uſes, 
they thatch houſes, and make baſkets, cups, umbrel- 
Jas, and tobacco-pipes. 'The fruit is leaſt eſteemed, 
and as the bloſſoms are wounded for the tuac, or toddy, 
there is not much of it: it is about as big as a large 
turnip, and covered, like the cocoa-nut, with a fibrous 
coat, under which are three kernels, that muſt be eat- 
en before they are ripe, for afterwards they become ſo 
hard that they cannot be chewed ; in their eatable ſtate 
they taſte not unlike a green cocoa-nut, and, like 
them, provably they yield a nutriment that is watry 
and unſubſtantial. 

The common method of dreſſing food here is by 
boiling, and as fire - wood is very ſcarce, and the inha- 
bitants have no other fuel, they make uſe of a contri- 
vance to ſave it, that is not wholly unknown in Eu- 
rope, but it is ſeldom praQiiſed except in camps. They 
dig a hollow under ground, in a horizontal direction, 
like arabbit-burrow, about two yards long, and opening 
into a hole at each end, — which is large and the 
other {mall : by the large hole the fire is put in, and the 
ſmall one ſerves for a draught. The earth over this 
burrow is perforated by circular holes, which commu- 
nicate with the cavity below; and in theſe holes are ſet 
earthen pots, generally about three to each fire, which 
are large in the middle, and taper towards the bottom, 
ſo that the fire acts upon a large part of their ſurface. 
Each of theſe pots generally contains about eight or ten 
gallons, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee with how ſmall a 
quantity of fixe they may be kept boiling ; a palm leaf, 
or a dry ſtalk, thruft in now and then, is ſufficient : in 
this manner they boil alt their victuals, and make all 
their ſyrup and ſugar. It appears, by Frezier's account 
of his voyage to the South Sea, that the Peruvian In- 
dians have acontrivance of the fame kind, and perhaps 
it might be adopted with advantage by the poor people 
even of this country, where fuel is very dear. . 

Both ſexes are enflaved by the hateful and perniciou 
habit of chewing bcetle and areca, which they contrac: 


even 
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even while they are children, and praQiſe inceſſantly 
from morning till night. With theſe they always mix 
a kind of white lime, made of coral ſtone and ſhells, 
and frequently a ſmall quantity of tobacco, fo that their 
mouths are diſguſtful in the higheſt degree both to the 
ſmell and the ſight : the tobacco taints their breath, 
and the beetle and lime make the teeth not only as 
black as charcoal, but as rotten too. 1:hgvaifeen men 
between twenty and thirty, whoſe fore-tegth have been 
conſumed almoſt don to the gums, though no two 
of them were exactly of the ſame length or thickneſs, 
but irregularly corroded like iron by ruſt, This loſs of 
teeth is, I think, by all who have written upon the 
ſubje dt, imputed to the tough and ſtringy coat of the 


areca nut; but I impute it wholly to the lime: they 


are not looſened, or broken, or forced out, as might 
be expected if they were injured by the continual 
chewing of hard and rough ſubſtances, but they are 
gradually waſted like metals that are expoſed to the 
action of powerful acids; the ſtumps always adhering 
firmly to the ſocket in the jaw, when there is no part 
of the tooth above the gums: and poſſibiy thoſe who 
ſuppoſe that ſugar has a bad effe& upon the teeth of 
Europeans, may not be miſtaken; for it is well known, 
that refined loaf ſugar contains a conſiderable quantity 
of lime; and he that doubts whether lime will deſtroy 
bone of any kind, may esſily aſcertain the fact by ex- 
periment. 20 2 i emis 513 22 LOOK <7 
If the people here ardat any time without this odious 
mouthful, they are ſmaozking:-\ This operation: they 
perform by rolling up a ſmall quantity of tobacco, and 
putting it into one end fta tube about ſix inches long, 
and as thick as a gooſe; quill, which they: make of a 
palm leaf. As the quantity of tobacco in theſe pipes is 
very fmall; the effect of it is inereaſed, eſpectally among 
the women, by ſwallowing the ſmokbe | 
When the natives of this iſland were firſt, formed in- 
to a civil ſociety, is not enttainly known, but at preſent 
it is divided into fie principalities or nigtees: LAAL, 
Sr EA REGEEVA,' To, and MassARA, each of 
which ĩs governed by ãti reſpective Raja, or King. The 
Raja of Seba, the principality in which: We were a- 
ore, ſeemed to have great authority, without much 
111 G g 3 | external 
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external parade, or ſnow, or much appearance of per- 
ſonal reſpect. He was about five and thirty years of 
age, and the fatteſt man we ſaw upon the whole iſland : 
he appeared to be of a dull phlegmatic diſpoſition, and 
to be directed almoſt implicitly by the old man, who, 
upon my preſenting him with a ſword, had procured 
us a fair market, in ſpight of the craft and avarice of 
the Dutch factors. The name of this perſon was 
Mannu Dax, and it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
that he was a man of uncommon integrity and abilities, 
as, notwithſtanding his poſſeſſion of power in the cha - 
racter of a favourite, he was beloved by the whole prin- 
eipality. If any difference ariſes among the people, it 
15 ſettled by the Raja and his counſellors, without de- 
lay or appeal, and, as we were told, with the moſt ſo- 
lemn deliberation and impartial juſtice. 

We were informed by Mr. Lange, that the Chiefs 
who had ſucceſſively preſided over the five principalities 
of this iſland; had lived foritime- immemorial in the 
{ſtricteſt alliance and moſt cordial friendſhip with each 
other; yet, he ſaid, the people were of a warlike diſpo- 
ſition, and had always :courageouſly defended them- 
ſelves againſt foreign invaders. 'We were told alſo, that 
the ifland was able to raiſe, upon very ſhort notice, 
7300 fighting men, armed with muſkets, ſpears, 
lances, and targets. Of this force, Laai was ſaid to fur- 
niſh 2600, Sebo 2000, Regeeua 1500, Timo 800, ard 
Maſſara 400. Beſides the arms that have been already 
mentioned, each man is furniſhed with a large pole- 
axe, reſembling a wood - bill, except that it has a ſtraight 
edge, and is much heavier: this in the hands of peo- 
ple who have courage to come to cloſe quarters with 
an enemy, muſt be a dreadful weapon; and we are told 
that they were ſo dexterous with their lances, that at 
the diſtance of ſixty feet they would throw them with 
ſuch exaQneſs as to pierce'a man's heart, and ſuch 
force as to go quite through:his body. 
Fo far this account of the martial proweſs of the 
inhabitants of Savu may be true, we cannot take upon 
us to determine, but, during our ſtay, we ſaw no ap- 
pearance of it. We ſaw indeed in the town: houſe, or 
houſe of aſſembly, about one hundred ſpears and targets, 


which ſervedto arm the people who were ſent down to 
1211 + intimidate 
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intimidate us at the trading-place ; but they ſeemed to 
be the refuſe of old armouries, no two being of the 
ſame make or length, for ſome were ſix and ſome ſix- 
teen feet long. We ſaw no lance among them, and 
as to the muſkets, though they were clean on the out- 
ſide, they were eaten into holes by the ruſt within, and 
the people themſelves appeared to be ſo little acquaint- 
ed with military diſcipline, that they marched like a 
diſorderly rabble, every one having, inſtead of his tar- 
et, a cock, ſome tobacco, or other merchandiſe of the 
ike kind, which he took that opportunity to bring down 
to ſell, and few or none of their cartridge-boxes were 
furniſhed with either powder or ball, though a piece of 
paper was thruſt into the hole to ſave appearances. We 
ſaw a few ſwivel guns and pateraroes at the town- 
houſe, and a great gun before it; but the ſwivels and 
pateraroes lay out of their carriages, agd the great gun 
lay upon a heap of ſtones, almoſt conſumed with ruſt, 
with the touch-hole downwards, poſſibly to conceal its 
ſize, which might perhaps belittle leſs that that of the 
bore. | 

We could not diſcover that, among theſe people, 
there was any rank of diſtinction between the Raja and 
the land-owners ; the land-owners were reſpeQable in 
proportion to their poſſeſſions. The inferior ranks 
conſiſt of manufacturers, labouring poor, and ſlaves. 
The flaves, like the peaſants in ſome parts of Europe, 
are connected with the eſtate, and both deſcend toge- 
ther; but though the land-owner can ſell his ſlave, he 
has no other power over his perſon, not even to cor- 
rect him, without the privity and approbation of the 
Raja. Some have five hundred of theſe ſlaves, and 
ſome not half a dozen; the common price of them is 
a fat hog. When a great man goes out, he is con- 
ſtantly attended by two or more of them; one of them 
carries a ſword or hanger, the hilt of which is common- 
ly of ſilver, and adorned with large taſſels of horſe- 
hair, and another carries a bag which contains beetle, 
areca, lime, and tobacco. In theſe attendants conſiſt 
all their magnificence, for the Raja himſelf has no o- 

ther mark of diſtinction. | 
The chief ohject of pride among theſe people, like 
that of a Welchman, is a long pedigree of reſpectable 
g 4 anceſtors, 
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anceſtors, and indeed a veneration for antiquity ſeems 
to be carried farther here than in any other country; 


even a houſe that has been well inhabited for many 


generations, becomes almoſt ſacred, and few articles 
eithef of uſe or luxury bear ſo high a price as ſtones, 
which having been long ſat upon are become even and 
ſmooth : thoſe who can purchaſe ſuch ſtones, or are 
poſſeſſed of them by inheritance, place them round 
their houſes, where they ſerve as ſeats for their de- 
pendants. _ 13 | 
Every Raja ſets up, in the principal town of his 
province, or nigree, a large ſtone, which ſerves as a 
memorial of his reign. In the principal town of Seba, 
where we lay, there are thirteen ſuch ſtones, beſides 
many fragments of others, which had been ſet up in 
earlier times, and are now mouldering away: theſe 
monuments ſeem to prove that ſame kind of civil eſta- 
bliſhment here is of conſiderable antiquity. The laſt 
thirteen reigns in England make ſomething more than 
276 years. $7 74 
any of theſe ſtones are ſo large, that it is difficult 
to conceive by what means they were brought to their 
reſent ſtation, eſpecially as it is the ſummit of a hill; 
bo the world is full of memorials of human ſtrength, 
in which the mechanical powers that have been ſince 
added, by mathematical ſcience, ſeem to be ſurpaſſed; 
and of ſuch monuments there are not a few, among the 
remains of barbarous antiquity, in our own country, 
befides thoſe upon Saliſbary Plain. © | 
Theſe ſtones not only record the reigns of ſucceſſive 
princes, but ſerve for a purpoſe much more extraoidi- 
nary, and probably altogether peculiar te this country. 
When a Raja dies, a general feaſt is proclaimed through- 
out his-dominions, and all his ſubjects aſſemble round 
theſe ſtones ; almoſt every living creature that can be 
caught is then killed, and the feaſt Jaſts for a leſs or 
greater number of weeks or months, as the kingdom 
happens to be more or leſs furniſhed with live ſtock at 
the time ; the ſtones ſerve for tables. When this mad- 
neſs is over, a faſt muſt neceſſarily enſue, and the whole 
kingdom is obliged to ſubſiſt upon ſyrup and water, if 
it happens in the dry ſeaſon, when no vegetables can 
be procured, till a new ſtock of animals can be ſeg 
| | rom 
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from the few that have eſcaped by chance, or been 1770. 
preſerved by policy from the general maſſacre, or can Sees, 


be procured from the neighbouring kingdoms. Such, 
however, is the account that we received from Mr. 
Lange, | Cn 3 

We had no opportunity to examine any of their 
manufaQures, except that of their cloth, which they 
ſpin, weave, and dye; we did not indeed ſee them 
employed, but many of the inſtruments which they 
uſe fell in our way. We ſaw their machine for clear- 
ing cotton of its ſeeds, which is made upon. the ſame 
principles. as thofe in Europe, but is fo ſmall that it 
might be taken for a medel or a toy; it conſiſt of two 
cylinders, lie our round rulers, ſomewhat leſs than an 
inch in diameter, one of which, being turned roynd 
by a plain winch, turns the other by means of an end- 
leſs worm, and the whole machine is not more than 
fourteen inches long, and ſeven high; that which we 
ſaw had been much uſed, and many pieces of cotton 
were hanging about it, ſo that there is no reaſon to 
doubt its being a fair ſpecimen of the reſt. We alſo 
once ſaw their apparatus for ſpinning; it conſiſted of 
a bobbin, on which was wound a ſmall quantity of 
thread, and a kind of diſtaff filled with cotton; we 
conjecture therefore that they ſpin by hand, as the 
women of Europe did before the introduction of 
wheels; and, I am told, that they have not yet found 
their way into ſome parts of it. Their leom ſeemed 
to be, in one reſpect, preferable to ours, for the web 
was not {tretched upon a frame, but extended by a 
piece of wood at each end, round one of which the 
cloth was rolled, and round the other the threads; the 
web was about half a yard broad, and the length of 
the ſhuttle was equal to the breadth of the web, ſo 
that, probably, their work goes on but ſlowly. That 
they dyed this cloth we firſt gueſſed from its colour, 
and from the indigo which we faw in their plantati- 
ons; and our conjecture was afterwards confirmed by 
Mr. Lange's account. I have already obſerved, that 
it is dyed in the yarn, and we once ſaw them dying 
what was faid to be girdles for the women, of a dirty 
red, but with what drug we did not think it worth 
while to inquire. 1 8 | 
| The 
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The religion of theſe people, according to Mr, 


September. Lange's information, is an abſurd kind of paganiſm, 


every man chuſing his own god, and determining for 
himſelf how he ſhould be worſhipped ; fo that there are 
almoſt as many gods and modes of worſhip as people. 
In their morals, however, they are ſaid to be irreproach- 
able, even upon the principles of Chriſtianity : no man 
is allowed more than one wife, yet an illicit commerce 
between the ſexes is in a manner unknown among them: 
inſtances of theft are very rare; and they are fo far from 
revenging a ſuppoſed injury by murder, that if any dif- 
ference ariſes between them, they will not ſo much as 
make it the ſubje& of debate, leſt they ſhould be pro- 
voked to reſentment and ill-will, but immediately and 
implicitly refer it to the determination of their King. 
They appeared to be a healthy and long-lived peo- 
ple: yet ſome of them were marked with the ſmall- 
pox, which Mr. Lange told us had ſeveral times made 
its appearance among them, and was treated with the 
ſame precautions as the plague. As ſoon as a perſon 
was ſeized with the diſtemper, he was removed to 
ſome ſolitary place, very remote from any habitation, 
where the diſeaſe was left to take its courſe, and the 
patient ſupplied with daily food by reaching it to him 
at the end of a long pole. | 
Of their domeſtic œconomy we could learn but lit- 
tle; in one inſtance, however, their delicacy and 
cleanlineſs are very remarkable. Many of us were a- 


ſhore here three ſucceſſive days, from a very early hour: 


in the morning till it was dark; yet we never ſaw the 
leaſt trace of an offering to Cloacina, nor could we ſo 
much as gueſs where they were made; In a country 
ſo populous this is very difficult to. be accounted for, 
and perhaps there is no other country in the world 
where the ſecret is ſo effeQually kept, 
The boats in uſe here are a kind of proa. 

This iſland was ſettled by the Portugueſe, almoſt as 
ſoon as they firſt found their way into this part of the 
ocean, but they were in a ſhort time ſupplanted by the 
Dutch. The Dutch, however, did not take poſſeſſion 
of it, but only ſent floops to trade with the natives, 


probably. for proviſions to ſupport the inhabitants of 


their ſpice iſlands, who applying themſelves wholly 2 
| the 
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the cultivation of that important article of trade, and 
laying out all their ground in plantations, can breed few 
animals: poſſibly their ſupplies, by this occaſional traf- 
fic, were precarious: poſſibly they were jealous of be- 
ing ſupplanted in their turn; but, however that be, their 
Eaſt-India Company, about ten years ago, entered into 
a treaty with the Rajas, by which the Company ſtipu- 
lated to furniſh each of them with a certain quantity of 
ſilk, fine linen, cutlery ware, arrack, and other arti- 
cles every year; and the Rajas engaged, that neither 
they nor their ſubjects ſhould trade with any perſon ex- 
cept the Company, without having firſt obtained their 
conſent, and that they would admit a reſident on behalf 
of the company, to reſide upon the iſland, and ſee that 
their part of the treaty was fulfilled ; they alſo engaged- 
to ſupply annually a certain quantity of rice, maize, and 
calevances. The maize and calevances are ſent to 'Ti- 
mor in ſloops, which are kept there for that purpoſe, 
each of which is navigated by ten Indians; and the 
rice is fetched away annually by a ſhip which brings the 
Company's returns, and anchors alternately in each of 
the three bays, Theſe returns are delivered to the Ra- 
Jas in the form of a preſent, and the caſk of arrack they 
and their principal people never ceaſe to drink, as long 
as a drop of it remains. 8 i 
| In conſequence of this treaty, the Dutch placed three 
perſons upon the iſland ; Mr. Lange, his colleague, the 
native of Timor, the ſon of an Indian woman by a 
Portugueſe, and one Frederick Craig, the ſon of an In- 
dian woman by a Dutchman. Lange viſits each of the 
Rajas once in two months, when he makes the tour of 
the iſland, attended by fifty ſla ves on horſeback. He 
exhorts their Chiefs to plant, if it appears that they 
have heen remiſs, and obſerves where the crops are got 
in, that he may order ſloops to fetch it; ſo that it paſ- 
ſes immediately from the ground to. the Dutch ſtore- 
houſes at Timor. In theſe excurſipns he always car- 
ries with him ſome bottles of arrack, which he finds of 
great uſe in opening the hearts of the Rajas with whom 
he is to deal. | | 
During the ten years that he had reſided upon this 
iſland he had never ſeen an European beſides ourſelves, 
except at the arrival of the Dutch ſhip, _— = 
aile 
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ſailed about two months before we arrived ; and he is 
now to be diſtinguiſhed from the natives only by his 
colour and his dreſs, for he fits upon the ground, chews 
his beetle, and in every reſpect has adopted their cha- 
racters and manners: he has married an Indian wo- 
man of the iſland of Timor, who keeps his houſe after 
the faſhion of her country, and he gave that as a rea- 
ſon for not inviting us to viſit him, ſaying, that he 
could entertain us in no other manner than the Indians 
had done, and he ſpoke no language readily but that of 
the country. | 

The office of Mr. Frederick Craig is to inſtruct the 
youth of the country in reading and writing, and the 
principles of the Chriſtian religion; the Dutch having 
printed verſions of the New Teſtament, a catechiſm, 
and ſeveral other tracts, in the language of this and the 
neighbouring iſlands. Dr. Solander, who was at his 
houſe, ſaw the books, and the copy-books alſo of his 
ſcholars, many of whom wrote a very fair hand. He 
boaſted that there were no leſs than fix hundred Chriſ- 
ſtians in the townſhip of Seba ; but what the Dutch 
Chriſtianity of theſe Yadiens may be, it is not perhaps 
very eaſy to gueſs; for there is not a church, nor even 
2 prieſt, in the whole iſland. _ 

While we were at this place, we made ſeveral in- 
quiries concerning the neighbouring iſlands, and the in- 
telligence which we received is to the following effect: 

A ſmall iſland to the weſtward of Savu, the name of 
which we did not-learn, produces nothing of any con- 
ſequence but areca-nuts, of which the Dutch receive 
annually the freight of two ſloops, in return for pre- 
ſents that they make to the iſlanders. 

Timor is the chief, and the Dutch reſidents on the 
other iſlands go thither once a year to paſs their ac- 
eompts. The place is nearly in the ſame ſtate as in 
Dampier's time, the Dutch having there a fort and 
ftore-houſes ; and by Lange's account, we might there 
have been ſupplied with every neceſſary that we ex- 
pected to procure at Batavia, ſalt proviſions and arrack 
not excepted. But the Portugueſe are ſtill in poſſeſſi · 
on of ſeveral towns on the north ſide of the iſland, par- 
ticularly Laphao and Seſial. * 1 
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About two years before our arrival, a French ſhip 
was wrecked upon the eaſt coaſt of Timor; and after 
ſhe had lain ſome days upon the ſhoal, a ſudden gale 
broke her up at once, and drowned the captain, with 
the greateſt part of the crew: thoſe who got a- ſhore, 
among whom was one of the lieutenants, made thg 
beſt of their way to Concordia; they were four days 
upon the road, where they were obliged to leave part 
of their company through fatigue, and the reſt, to the 
number of about eighty, arrived at the town. They 
were ſupplied with every neceſſary, and ſent back to 
the wreck, with proper aſſiſtance, tor recovering what 
could be fiſhed up : they fortunately got up all their 
bullion, which was in cheſts, and ſeveral of their guns, 
which were very large. They then returned to the 
town, but their companions who had been left upon 
the road were miſling, having, as it was ſuppoſed, been 
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kept among the Indians, either by perſuaſion or force; 


for they are very deſirous of having Europeans among 
them, to inſtruQ them in the art of war. After a ſtay 
of more than two months at Concordia, their number 
was diminiſhed nearly one half by ſickneſs, in conſe- 
quence of the fatigue and hardſhip which they had ſuf- 
fered by the ſhipwreck, and the ſurvivors were ſent in 
a ſmall veſſel to Europe. | 

Rotte is in much the ſame ſituation as Savu; a Dutch 
factor reſides upon it to manage the natives, and look 
after its produce, which conſiſts, among other arti- 
cles, of ſugar. Formerly it was made only by bruiſ- 
ing the canes, and boiling the juice to a ſyrup, in the 
lame manner as toddy ; but great improvements have 
lately been made in preparing this valuable commodi- 
ty. The three little iſlands called the Solars, are al- 
ſo under the influence of the Dutch ſettlement at 
Concordia : they are flat and low, but abound with 
proviſions of every kind, and the middlemoſt is ſaid 
to have a good harbour for ſhipping. Erde, another 
little iſland to the weſtward of the Solars, is ſtill in the 
hands of the Portugueſe, who have a good town and 
harbour on the north-eaſt corner of it called Larntu- 
ca; they had formerly an harbour on the ſouth ſide of 
it, but that, being much inferior to Larntuca, has for 
ſome time been altogether negle cted. | 
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The inhabitants of each of theſe little iſlands ſpeak 
a language peculiar to themſelves, and it is an obje& 
of Dutch policy to prevent, as muchas poſſible, their 
learning the language of each other. If they ſpoke a 
common language, they would learn, by a mutual in- 
tercourſe with each other, to plant ſuch things as would 
be of more value to themſelves than their preſent pro- 
duce, though of leſs advantage to the Dutch; but 
their languages being different, they can communicate 
no ſuch knowledge to each other, and the Dutch ſe- 
cure themſelves the benefit of ſupplying their ſeve- 
ral neceſſities upon their own terms, which, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, are not very moderate. It is proba- 
bly with a view to this advantage that the Dutch ne- 
ver teach their own language to the natives of thefe 
iſlands, and have been at the expence of tranſlating 
the Teſtament and catechiſms into the different lan- 
guages of each; for in proportion as Dutch had be- 
come the language of their religion, it would have be- 
come the common language of them all. 

To this account of Savu, I ſhall only add a ſmall 
ſpecimen of its language, by which it will appear to 
have ſome affinity with that of the South Sea iſlands, 
many of the words being exactly the ſame, and the 
numbers manifeſtly derived from the ſame ſourſe. 


A man, Momonne. The feet, Dunceala. 
A woman, Mobunnee. The toes Kiſſovei yilla. 
The head, Catoo. The arm, Camacoo. 
The hair, Row catoo. The hand, Wulaba. 
Tae eyes, Matta. A buffalo, Cabaou. 
The eye-laſhes,Rowna matta. A horſe, — Djara. 
The noſe, Swanga. A hog, Vavee. 
Tie cheeks, Cavaranga, A ſbeep, Doomba. 
Theearss, Wodecloo. A gaat, Keſavoo. 
T he tongue, Vaio. A dos, Guaca. 
The neck, Lacoco. A cat, Maio. 
The breaſts, Sooſoo. A fowl, Mannu. 
The nipples, Caboo ſooſoo. The tail, Carow. 
De belly, Duldoo. The beak, Pangoutoo. 
The navel, Aſſoo. A fijb, Ica. 
"The thighs, Pooga, Aturtle, Unjoo. 
The knees, Rootoo- A c5c:a-nut Nieu. 
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The legs, Baibo. Two, Lhua. 
Areca, Calella Three, Lullu. 
Beetle, Canana. Four, Uppah. 
Lime, Aou. Five, Lumme. 


7455 let, Maanadoo. Six. Unna. 
attow, the -» Tata Seven, Pedu, 


on the ſkin, Eight, Arru. 
The ſun, Lodo. Nine, Saou. 
The moon, Wurroo. Ten, Singooroo. 
The ſea, + Aidaſſee. Eleven, Singurungſſeu. 
Water, Ailea. 20, Lhuangooroo. 
Fire, Aee. 100, Sing aſtu. 
Fan-palm, Boaceree. 1000, Setuppah. 
To die, Maate. 10,000, Selacuſla. 
To ſleep, Tabudge. 100,000, Serata, 
To rite Tateetoo. 1,000,000Sereboo. 
One, Uſſe. 


In this account of the iſland of Savu it muſt be re- 
membered, that except the facts in which we were par- 
ties, and the account of the objects which we had an 
opportunity to examine, the whole is founded merely 


upon the report of Mr. Lange, upon whoſe authority 
alone — it muſt reſt. ; 


CHAP. 


The Run from the Iſland of Savu to Batavia, and an 
Account of the Tranſactions there while the Ship was 
refitting. 


770, we got under fail, and ſtood away to the 
weſtward, along the north ſide of the iſland of Savu, 
and of the ſmaller that lies to the weſtward of it, 
which at noon bore from us S. S. E. diſtant two leagues. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon we diſcovered a ſmall 
low iſland, bearing 8. S. W. diſtant three leagues, 
which has no place in any chart now extant, at- leaſt 
in none that I have been able to procure : it lies in la- 
titude 109 47 S. longitude 2389 28' W. 

At 


þ the morning of Friday the 21ſt of September, pid. 24 
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Saturd. 22. 
Sunday 23. 


Wednel. 26. 


Thuif. 27. 


Friday 28. 
Satur. 29. 


Sunday 30. 


tant ſeven leagues. 
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At noon on the 22d, we were in latitude 11® 1008. 
longitude 240 38' W. In the evening of the 2 3d, 
we tound the variation of the needle to be 29 44 W. 
as ſoon as we got clear of the iſlands we had conſtant- 
ly a ſwell from the ſouthward, which I imagined was 
not cauſed by a wind blowing from that quarter, but 
by the ſea being ſo determined by the poſition of 
the coaſt of New Holland. 

At noon on the 26th, being in latitude 19? 47' 8. 
longitude 249“ 42' W. we found the variation to be 
35 10 W. and our ſituation to be twenty-five miles to 
the northward of the log ; for which I know not how 
to account, At noon on the 27th our latitude, by ob- 
ſervation, was 1051 S. which was agreeable to the 
log; and our longitude was 252®/11'W. We ſteered 
N. W. all day on the 28th, in order to make the land 
of Java; and at noon on the 29th, our latitude by 
obſervation was 9 31' S. longitude 254* 10 W. and 
in the morning of the 30th, I took into my poſſeſſion 
the log-book and journals, at leaſt all I could find, of 
the oſticers, petty officers, and ſeamen, and enjoined 
them ſecrecy, with reſpect to where they had bcen. 

At ſeven in the evening, being in the latitude of Ja · 
va Head, and not ſeeing any land, I concluded that 
we were too far to weſtward ; I therefore hauled up 
E. N. E. having before ſteered N. by E. In the 
night we had thunder and lightning : and about twelve 
o'clock, by the light of the flaſhes, we ſaw the land 
beating eaſt. I then tacked and ſtood to the S. W. 
till four o'clock in the morning of the 1ſt of October, 
and at ſix, Java Head, or the weſt end of Java, bore 
S. E. by E. diſtant five leagues: ſoowrafter we ſaw 
Prince's Hand, bearing E.+ 8. and at ten the Iſland 
of Cracatoa, bearing N. E. Cracatoa is a remarkably 
high-peaked iſland, and at noon it bore N. 40 E. diſ- 

I muſt now obſerve, that, during our run from Sa- 
vu, I allowed twenty minutes a-day for the weſterly 
current, which I concluded muſt run ſtrong at this 


time, eſpecially off the coaſt of Java, and I found 


that this allowance was equivalent to the effect of 
the current upon the ſhip. | 2 
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At four o'clock in the morning of the 2d we fetched 
cloſe in with the coaſt of Java, in fifteen fathoms ; we 
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then ſtood along the coaſt, and early in the forenoon, Tg. 


I ſent the boat aſhore to try if ſhe could procure ſome 
fruit for Tupia, who was very ill, and ſome graſs for 
the buffaloes that were ſtill alive. In an hour or two 
ſhe returned with four cocoa-nuts, and a ſmall bunch 
of plantains, which had been purchaſed for a ſhilling, 
and ſome herbage for the cattle, which the Indians not 
only gave us, but aſſiſted our people to cut. The 
country looked like one continued wood, and had a 
very pleaſant appearance. b 

About eleven o'clock, we ſaw two Dutch ſhips ly- 
ing off Anger point, and I ſent Mr. Hicks on board 
of one of them to enquire news of our country, from 
which we had been abſent ſo long. In the mean time 
it fell calm, and about noon I anchored in eighteen fa- 
thoms with a muddy bottom. When Mr. Hicks re- 
turned, he reported that the ſhips were Dutch Eaſt In- 
diamen from Batavia, one of which was bound to Cey- 
Jon, and the other to the coaſt of Malabar; and that 
there was alſo a fly boat or packet, which was ſaid to be 
ſtationed here to carry letters from the Dutch ſhips that 
came hither to Batavia, but which I rather think was 
appointed to examine all ſhips that paſs the ſtreight: 
from theſe ſhips we heard, with great pleaſure, that the 
Swallow had been at Batavia about two years before. 

At 7 o'clock a breeze ſprung up at S. S. W. with 
which having weighed, we ſtood to the N. E. between 
Thwart-the-way Ifland and the Cap, founding from 


eighteen to twenty-eight fathoms : we had but little Wedneſ. 3. 


wind all night, and having a ſtrong current againſt us, 
we got no further by eight in the morning than Ban- 
tham point. At this time the wind came to the N. E. 
and obliged us to anchor in two and twenty fathoms, 
at about the diſtance of two miles from the ſhore , 
the point bore. N. E. by E. diſtant one league, and 
here we found a ſtrong current ſetting to the N. W. 
In the morning we had ſcen the Dutch packet ſtand- 
ing after us; but when the wind ſhifted to the N. E. 
ſhe bore away, © _ bs eng 

At 6 o'clock in the evening, the wind having oblig- 
ed-us to, continue at anchor,. one of the country boats 

Vor. II. H h came 
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came along ſide of us, on board of which was the 
Maſter of the packet. He ſeemed to have two mo- 
tives for his viſit, one to take an account of the ſhip, 
and the other to ſell us refreſhments, for in the boat 
were turtle, fowls, ducks, parrots, paroquets, rice- 
birds, monkies, and other articles, which they held at 


a very high price, and brought to a bad market, for 


our Savu ſtock was not yet expended: however, I gave 
a Spaniſh dollar for a ſmall turtle, which weighed a- 
bout fix and thirty pounds; I gave allo a dollar for ten 
large fowls, and afterwards bought fifteen more for the 
ſame price; for a dollar we might alſo have bought 
two monkies, or a whole cage of rice-birds. 'The ma- 
ſter of the loop brought with him two books, in one of 
which he deſired that any of our officers would write 
down the name of the ſhip and its commander, with 
that of the place from which ſhe ſailed, and of the port 
to which ſhe was bound, with ſuch other particulars 
relating to themſelves, as they might think proper, for 
the information of any of our friends that ſhould come 
after us: and in the other he entered the names of the 
ſhip and the commander himſelf, in order to tranſmit 
them to the Governor and Council of the Indies. We 
perceived that in the firſt book many ſhips, particular- 
ly Portugueſe, had made entries of the ſame kind with 
that for which it was preſented to us. Mr. Hicks, 
however, having written the name of the ſhip, only 
added . from Europe.” He took notice of this, but 
ſaid, he was ſatisfied with any thing we thought pro- 

r to write, it being intended merely for the infor- 
mation of thoſe who ſhould enquire after us from mo- 
tives of friendſhip. ? * 

Having made ſeveral attempts to ſail with a wind 
that would not ſtem the current, and as often come to 
an anchor, a proa came along fide of us in the morn- 
ing of the 5th, in which was a Dutch officer, who ſent 
me down a. printed paper in Engliſh, duplicates of 
which he had in other languages, particularly in French 
and Dutch, all regularly ſigned, in the name of the 
Governor and Council of the Indies, by their ſecreta- 
ry: it contained nine, queſtions, very ill expreſſed, in 
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© 1. To what nation the ſhip belongs, and its 19770. 
＋ name,? | ; October. 
. & 2, If it comes from Europe, or any other place 92 

« 3. From what place it laſtly departed from? 

« 4. Whereunto deſigned to go? | 

© 5. What and how many ſhips of the Dutch Com- 
© pany by departure from the laſt ſhore there layed, 
©« and their names? | 

4 6, If one or more of theſe ſhips in company with 
« this, is departed from this, or any other place ? 

« 7. If during the voyage any particularities is hap- 

* pened or ſeen ? 

« 8. If not any ſhips in ſea, or the Streights of 
« Sunda, have ſeen or hailed in, and which? 

6 9. If any other news worth attention, at the 
te place from whence the ſhip laſtly departed, or dur- 

*« ing the voyage, is happened ? 
© BATAVIA, in the Caſtle, 
© By order of the Governor-General, and the 
6 Counſellors of India, 
% J. BRANDER BUNGL, Sec.“ 

Of theſe queſtions I anſwered only the firſt and the 
fourth : which when the officer ſaw, he ſaid anſwers 
to the reſt were of no conſequence: yet he immediate- 
ly added; that he muſt ſend that very paper away to 
Batavia, and that it would be there the next day at 
noon. I have particularly related this incident, becauſe 
[have been credibly informed that it is but of late years 
that the Dutch have taken upon them to examine ſhips 
that paſs through this Streight. 

At ten o'clock the ſame morning, we weighed, with 
alight breeze at S. W. but did little more than ſtem 
the current, and about two o'clock anchored again un- 
der Bantam Point, where we lay till nine; a light 
breeze then ſpringing up at S. E. we weighed and ſtood 
to the eaſtward till ten o'clock the next morning, when Saturday 6, 
the current obliged us again to anchor in twenty-two 
athoms, Pulababi bearing E. by S. 4 S. diſtant be- 
tween three and four miles. Having alternately 
veighed and anchored ſeveral times, till four in the 
ternoon-df the 7th, we then ſtood to the eaſtward, Sunday 7. 
vith a very faint breeze at N. E. and paſſed Wapping 
land, and the-firſt iſland tothe eaſtward of it; when 
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the wind dying away, we were carried by the current 
between the firſt and ſecond of the iſlands that lie to 
the eaſtward of Wapping Iſland, where we were oblig- 
ed to anchor in thirty fathoms, being very near a ledge 
of rocks that run out from one of the iſlands. At two 
the next morning we weighed with the land wind at 
ſouth, and ſtood out clear of the ſhoal ; but before 
noon were obliged to come to again in twenty-eight fa- 
thoms, near a ſmall iſland among thoſe that are called 
the Thouſand Iflands, which we did not find laid down 
in any chart. Pulo Pare at this time bore E. N. E. 
diſtance between ſix and ſeven miles. 

Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander went a-ſhore upon the 
iſland, which they found not to be more than five hun- 
dred yards long, and one 'hundred broad : yet there 
was a houſe upon it, and a ſmall plantation, where, 
among other things, was the Palma Chriſti, from which 
the caſtor oil is made in the Weſt Indies : they made 
à ſmall addition to their collection of plants, and ſhot 
a bat, whoſe wings, when extended, meaſured three 
feet from point to point: they ſhot alſo four plovers, 
which exactly reſembled the golden plover of England. 
Soon after they returned, a ſmall Indian boat came 
along-ſide with two Malays on board, who brought 
three turtles, ſome dried fiſh, and a few pumpkins : 
we bought the turtle, which altogether weighed a hun- 
dred and forty-ſix pounds, for a dollar, and conſider- 
ing that we had lately paid the Dutchman a dollar for 
one that "weighed only fix and thirty pounds, we 
thought we had a good .bargain. 'The ſeller appeared 
equally fatisfied, and we then treated with him for his 
pumpkins,” for which he was very unwilling to take any 
money but a dollar; we ſaid that a whole dollar was 
greatly too much; to which he readily aſſented, but 
deſired that we would cut one and give him a part; 
at laſt, however, a fine ſhining Portugueſe petacka 
tempted him, and for that he ſold us his whole ſtock 
of pumpkins, being in number twenty-ſix. | At part- 
ing he made ſigns that we ſhould not tell at Batavia 
that any boat had been aboard us. 

We were not able to-weathee Pulo Pare this day, but 
getting the land wind at ſouth about ten o'clock at night, 
we weighed and ſtood to the E. S. E. all night. At 


ten 
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ten in the morning we anchored again to wait for the 1770. - 

ſea breeze; and at noon it ſprung up at N. N. E. with Ober. 

which we ſtood in for Batavia road, where at four -,,q,, 5. 

o'clock in the afternoon we came to an anchor, 

We found here the Harcourt Indiaman from Eng- 
land, two Engliſh private traders of that country, thir- 
teen fail of large Dutch ſhips, and a conſiderable num- 
ber of ſmall veſſels. A boat came immediately on 

board, from a ſhip which had a broad pendant flying, 
and the officer who commanded having inquired who 
we were, and whence we came, immediately returned 
with ſuch anſwers as we thought fit to give him: both 
be and his people were as pale as ſpectres, a ſad preſage 
o our ſufferings in ſo unhealthy a country; but our 
people, who, except Tupia, were all roſy and plump, 
ſeemed to think themſelves ſo ſeaſoned by various cli- 
mates that nothing could hurt them. In the mean 
time, I ſent a Lieutenant a-ſhore to acquaint the Go- 
vernor of our arrival, and to make ay excuſe for our 
not ſaluting; for as I could ſalute with only three guns, 
except the ſwivels, which I was of opinion would not be 
heard, I thought it was better to let it alone. As ſoon 
as the boat was diſpatched the Carpenter delivered me 
an account of the defects of the ſhip, of which the fol · 
lowing is a copy: | r 
The defects of his Majeſty's bark Endeavour, Lieu- 
© tenant James Cook, Commander, 

© The ſhip very leaky, as ſne makes from twelve to 
“ ſix inches water an hour, occaſioned by her main 
© keel being wounded in many places, and the ſcarfs 
* of her ſtern being very open: the falſe keel gone be+ 
&© yond the midſhips from forward, and perhaps far- 
* ther, as I had no opportunity of ſeeing for the wa- 
ter when hauled a-ſhore for repairing : wounded on 
© the larboard ſide under the main channel, where I 
* imagine the greateſt leak is, but could not come at 
te it for the water: one pump on the larboard ſide uſe- 
5 leſs.; the others decayed: within an inch and an half 
i of the bore. Otherwiſe maſts, yards, boats, and 
““ hull, in pretty good condition.“ 

As it was the univerſal opinion that the ſhip could 
not ſafely proceed to Europe without an examination of 
her bottom, I determined to apply for leave to heave 
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her down at this place; and as I underſtood that it 
would be neceſſary to make this application in writing, 
I drew up a requeſt, and the next morning, having got 
it tranſlated into Dutch, we all went a-ſhore. 

We repaired immediately to the houſe of Mr. Leith, 
the only Engliſhman of any credit who is refident at 
this place; he received us with great -politeneſs, and 
engaged us to dinner: to this gentleman we applied 
for inſtructions how to provide ourſelyes with lodgings 
and neceſſaries while we ſhould ſtay a-ſhore, and he 
told us, that there was a hotel, or kind of inn, kept 
by the order of government, where all merchants and 
ſtrangers were obliged to reſide, paying half per cent. 
upon the value of their goods for warehouſe room, 
which the maſter of the houſe was obliged to provide; 
but that as we came in a King's ſhip, we ſhould be at 


liberty to live where we pleated, upon aſking the Go- 


— 


vernor's permiſſion, which would be granted of courſe, 
He ſaid, that it would be cheaper for us to take a houſe 
in the town, and bring our own ſervants a-ſhore, if 


we had any body upon whom we could depend to buy. 


in our proviſions; but as this was not the caſe, hav- 
ing no perſoy us who could ſpeak the Malay 
language, our gentlemen determined to go to the ho- 
tel. At the hotel, therefore, beds were immediately 
hired, and word was ſent that we ſhould ſleep there at 
night. . ao Aa * | 
* five o'clock in the afternoon, I was introduced 
to the Governor-General, : who received me very 
courteouſly ; he told me, that I ſhould have every thing 
J wanted, and that in the morning my requeſt ſhould 
be laid before the council, which I was deſired to at- 
ted. 0 0 ö 4 

About nine o*clock,: we had a dreadful ſtorm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, during which the main- 
maſt of one of the Dutch Eaſt Indiamen was ſplit, and 
carried away by the deck; the main-top-maſt and top- 
gallant- maſt were ſhivered all to pieces; ſhe had an 
iron ſpindle at the main- top- gallant- maſt- head, which 
probably directed the ſtroke. This ſhip lay not more 
than the diſtance of two cables length from ours, and 
in all probability we ſhould have ſhared the ſame fate, 


but 
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up, and which conducted the lightning over the ſide of ri 
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the ſhip ; but though we eſcaped the lightning, the © 


exploſion ſhook us like an earthquake, the chain at the - 


ſame time appearing like a line of fire: a centinel was 
in the action of charging his piece, and the ſhock 
forced the muſket out of his hand, and broke the ram- 
mer rod. Upon this occaſion, I cannot but earneſtly 
recommend chains of the ſame kind to every ſhip, 
whatever be her deſtination, and J hope that the fate of 
the Dutchman will be a warning to all who ſhall read 
this narrative, againſt having an iron ſpindle at the 
maſt-head. 


The next morning I attended at the council-cham- Thurl. 11. 


ber, and was told that I ſhould have every thing 1 
wanted, In the mean time, the gentlemen a-ſhore a- 
greed with the keeper of the hotel for their lodging and 
board, at the rate of two rix-dollars, or nine ſhillings 
ſterling a day for each ; and as there were five of them, 
and they would probably have many viſitors from the 
ſhip, he agreed to keep them a ſeparate table, upon 
condition that they ſhould pay one rix-dollar for the din- 
ner of every ſtranger, and another for his ſupper and 
bed, if heſhould ſleep a- ſnore. Under this ſtipulation 
they were to be furniſhed with tea, coffee, punch, pipes 
and-tobacco, for themſelves and their friends, as much 
as they could conſume; they:were alſo to pay half a 
rupee, or one ſhilling and three pence a-day for each 

of their ſervants. | we 
They ſoon learned that theſe rates were more than 
double the common charges of board and lodging in the 
town, and their table, though it had the appearance of 
magnificence, was wretchedly ſerved. Their dinner 
conſiſted of one courſe of fifteen diſhes, and their ſupper 
of one courſe of thirteen, but nine or ten of them con- 
ſiſtedof bad poultry, variouſly drefled, andoften ſerved 
up the ſecond, third, and even the fourth time: the 
ſame duck having appeared more than once roaſted, 
found his way again to the table as a fricaſee, and a 
fourth time in the form of forced meat. It was not 
long, however, before they learned that this treatment 
was only. by way of eſſay, and that it was the invaria- 
ble cuſtom of the houſe, to ſupply all ſtrangers, at their 
H h4 firſt 
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firſt coming, with ſuch fare as could be procured for 
the leaſt money, and conſequently would produce the 
moſt gain: that if either through indolence or good- 
nature they were content, it was continued for the be- 
nefit of the hoft, but that if they complained, it was 
gradually amended till they were ſatisfied, which ſome- 
times happened betore they had the worth of their mo- 
ney. After this diſcovery, they remonſtrated, and 
their fare became hetter; however, after a few days, 
Mr. Banks hired a little houſe, the next door on the' 
left hand to the hotel, for himſelf and his party, for 
which he paid after the rate of ten rix-dollars, or two 
pounds five ſhillings ſterling a month ; but here they 
were very far from mim {ee the convenience or the 
privacy which they expected; no perſon was permitted 
to ſleep in this private houſe occaſionally, as a gueſt to 
the perſon who hired it, under a penalty, but almoſt 
every Dutchman that went by ran in without any ce- 
remony, to afk what they fold, there having been very 
ſeldom any private perſons at Batavia who had not ſome- 
thing to ſell. Every body here hires a carriage, and 
Mr. Banks hired two. They are open chaiſes, made 
to hold two people, and driver hy a man fitting on a 


coach-box ; for each of theſe he paid two rix-dollars a 


day. - 

f A ſoon as he was ſettled in his new habitation, he 
ſent for Tupia, who till now had continued on board 
upon account of his illneſs, which was of the bilious 
kind, and for which he had obſtinately refuſed to take 
any medicine. He ſoon came a-ſhore, with his boy 
Tayeto, and tho? while he was on board, and after he 
came into the boat, he was exceedingly liſtleſs and de- 
jected, he no ſooner entered the town, than he ſeemed 
to be animated with a new ſoul, The houſes, car- 
riages, ſtreets, people, and a multiplicity of other objeQs, 
all new, which ruſhed upon him at once, produced an 
effect like the ſudden and ſecret power that is imagined 
of faſcination. Tayeto expreſſed his wonder and de- 
light with ſtill leſs reſtraint, and danced along the ſtreet 


in a kind of extacy, examining every object with a 


reſtleſs and eager curioſity, which was every moment 
excited and gratified. One of the firſt things that 
'Tupia remarked, was the various dreſſes of the 
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aſſing multitude, concerning which he made many 1770. 
inquiries ; and when he was told that in this place, ©*>**- 
where people of many different nations were aſſem- * 
bled, every one wore the habit of his country, he de- 
ſired that he might conform to the cuſtom, and appear 
in that of Otaheite. South-Sea cloth was therefore ſent 
for from the ſhip, and he equipped himſelf with great 
expedition and dexterity. The people who had ſeen 
Otourou, the Indian who had been brought hither by 
M. Bougainville, inquired whether Tupia was not the 
ſame perſon. From theſe enquiries, we learned who 
it was that we had ſuppoſed to be Spaniards, from the 
accounts that had been given of two ſhips by the 
Iſlanders. 

In the mean time I procured an order to the Super- 

intendant of the iſland of Ouruſt, where the ſhip was 
to be repaired, to receive her there; and ſent, by one 
of the ſhips that jailed for Holland, an account of our 
arrival here, to Mr. Stephens, the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. 

The expences that would be incurred by repairing 
and refitting the ſhip, rendered it neceſſary for me to 
take up money in this place, which I imagined might 
be done without difficulty, but I found myſelf miſtak- 
en: for, after the moſt diligent enquiry, I could not 
find any private perſon that had ability and inclination 
to advance the ſum that I wanted. In this difficulty 1 
applicd to the Governor himſelf, by a written requeſt; 
in conſequence of which, the Shebander had orders to 
ſupply me with what money I ſhould require, qut of 
the Company's Treaſury. 

On the 18th, as ſoon as it was light, having by ſe- Thuiſd. 18. 
veral accidents and miſtakes ſuffered a delay of many 
days, I took up the anchor, and ran down to Ouruſt ; 

a few days afterwards we went along-ſide of the wharf, 
on Cooper's Ifland, which lies cloſe to Ouruſt, in or- 
der to take out our ſtores. an 

By this time, having been here only nine days, we 
began to feel the fatal effects of the climate and ſitua- 
tion. Tupia, after the flow of ſpirits which the no- 
velties' of the place produced upon his firſt landing, 
ſunk on a ſudden; and grew every day worſe and 
worſe, Tayeto was ſeized with an inflammation upon 
2 | his 
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his lungs, Mr. Banks's two ſervants became very ill, 


K cms ame , and himſelf and Dr. Solander were attacked by fevers. 


Friday 26. 


Danday 28. 


Tuacſday 30. 


November. 
Monday 5. 


In a few days almoſt every perſon, both on board and 
a-ſhore, was ſick; affected, no doubt, by the low 
ſwampy ſituation of the place, and the numberleſs 
dirty canals which interſect the town in all directions. 
On the 26th, I ſet up the tent for the reception of the 
ſhip's company, of whom there was but a ſmall num- 
ber able to do duty. Poor Tupia, of whoſe life we 
now began to deſpair, and who till this time had con- 
tinued a-ſhore with Mr. Banks, deſired to be removed 
to the ſhip, where, he ſaid, he ſhould breathe a freer 
air than among the numerous houſes which obſtructed 
it a-ſhore ; on board the ſhip, however, he could not 
go, for ſhe was unrigged, and preparing to be laid 
down at the careening place. But on the 28th Mr, 
Banks went with him to Cooper's Iſland, or, as it is 
called here, Kuypor, where ſhe lay, and as he ſeem- 
ed pleaſed with the ſpot, a tent was there pitched for 
him. At this place both the ſea breeze and the land 
breeze blew directly over him, and he expreſſed great 
ſatisfaction in his ſituation. Mr. Banks, whoſe huma- 
nity kept him two days with this poor Indian, return- 
ed to the town on the 3oth, and the fits of his inter- 
mittent, which was now become a regular tertian, were 
ſo violent as to deprive him of his ſenſes while they 
laſted, and leave him ſo weak that he was ſcarce able 
to crawl down ſtairs: at this time Dr. Solander's diſ- 
order alſo increaſed, and Mr, Monkhouſe, the Surge- 
on, was confined to his bed. 

On the 5th of November, after many delays, in 
conſequence of the Dutch ſhips coming along- ſide the 
wharfs to load pepper, the ſhip was laid down, and the 
ſame day Mr. Monkhouſe, our Surgeon, a ſenſible 
ſkilful man, fell the firſt ſacrifice to this fatal country, 
a loſs which was greatly aggravated by our ſituation. 
Dr. Solander was juſt able to attend his funeral, but 
Mr. Banks was confined to his bed. Our diſtreſs was 
now very great, and the proſpe& before us diſcourag- 
ing in the higheſt degree: our danger was not ſuch as 
we could ſurmount by any efforts of our own; cour- 
age, ſkill, and diligence were all equally ineffectual, 


and death was every day making advances upon us, where 
we 
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we could neither reſiſt nor fly. Malay ſervants were 
hired to attend the ſick, but they had ſo little ſenſe, ei- 
ther of duty or humanity, that they could not be kept 
within call, and the patient was frequently obliged to 
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get out of bed to ſeek them. On the th we loſt our Friday g. 


oor Indian boy Tayeto, and Tupia was ſo much af- 
Feed, that it was doubted whether he would ſurvive 
till the next day. 

In the mean time, the bottom of the ſhip being ex- 
amined, was found to be in a worſe condition than we 
apprehended ; the falſe keel was all gone to within 
twenty feet of the ſtern-poſt ; the main keel was con- 
ſiderably injured in many places ; a great quantity of 
the ſheathing was torn off, and ſeveral planks were 
much damaged ; two of them, and the half a third, 
under the main channel near the keel, were, for the 
length of fix feet, ſo worn, that they were not above 
an eighth part of an inch thick, and here the worms 
had made their way quite into the timbers ; yet in this 
condition ſhe had ſailed many hundred leagues, where 
navigation 1s as dangerous as in any part of the world. 
How much miſery did we eſcape, by being ignorant 
that ſo conſiderable a part of the bottom of the veſſel 
was thinner than the ſoal of a ſhoe, and that every life 
on board depended upon ſo light and fragile a barrier 
between us and the unfathomable ocean ! It ſeemed, 
however, that we had been preſerved only to periſh 
here. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were ſo bad, that 
the phyſician declared they had no chance for recovery 
but by removing into the country; a houſe was there- 
fore hired for them, at the diſtance of about two miles 
from the town, which belonged to the maſter of the 
hotel, who engaged to furniſh them with proviſions, 
and the uſe of ſla ves. As they had already experienced 
their want of influence over ſla ves that had other ma- 
ſters, and the unfeeling inattention of theſe fellows to 
the ſick, they bought each of them a Malay woman, 
which removed both the cauſes of their being ſo ill ſerv- 
ed; the women were their own property, and the ten- 
derneſs of the ſex, even here, made them good nurſes. 
While theſe preparations were making, they received 
an account of the death of Tupia, who ſunk at —_— 

after 
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after the loſs of the boy, whom he loved with the ten- 
derneſs of a parent, 

By the 14th the bottom of the ſhip was thoroughly 
repaired, and very much to my ſatisfaction. It would 
indeed be injuſtice to the officers and workmen of this 
yard, not to declare, that, in my opinion, there is not 
a marine yard in the world where a ſhip can be laid 
down with more convenience, ſafety, and diſpatch, nor 
repaired with more-diligence and ſkill. At this place 
they. heave down by two maſts, a method which we 
do not now practiſe; it is, however, unqueſtionably 
more ſafe and expeditious to heave down with two 
maſts than one, and he muſt have a good ſhare of bi- 
gotry to old cuſtoms, and an equal want of common 
ſenſe, who will not allow this, after ſeeing with what 
facility the Dutch heave down their largeſt ſhips at this 

lace, : 

: Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander recovered ſlowly at 
their country-houſe, which was not only open to the 
ſea breeze, but ſituated upon a running ſtream, which 
greatly contributed to the circulation of the air ; but I 
was now taken ill myſelf; Mr. Sporing, and a ſeaman 
who had attended Mr. Banks, were alſo ſeized with 
intermittents; and indeed there were not more than 
ten of the whole ſhips company that were able to do 
duty. | 

We proceeded, however, in rigging the ſhip, and 
getting water and ſtores a-board ; the water we were 
obliged to procure from Batavia, at the rate of fix ſhil- 
lings and eight pence a leager, or one hundred and fifty 
gallons, 

About the 26th the weſterly monſoon- ſet in, which 
generally blows here in the night from the S. W. and 
in the day from the N. W. or N. For ſome nights 
before this we had very heavy rain, with much thun- 
der; and in the night, between the 25th and 26th, 
ſuch rain as we had ſeldom ſeen, for near four hours 
without intermiſſion. Mr. Banks's houſe admitted the 
water in every part like a ſieve, and it ran through the 
lower rooms in a ſtream that would have turned a mill. 
He was by this time ſufficiently recovered to go out, 
and upon his entering Batavia the next morning, he 
yp Was 
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was much ſurpriſed to ſee the bedding every where 2 
hung out to dry. — 

The wet ſeaſon was now ſet in, though we had ſome 
intervals of fair weather. 'The frogs in the ditches, 
which croak ten times louder than any frogs in Europe, 
gave notice of rain by an inceſſant noiſe, that was al- 
moſt intolerable ; and the gnats and muſquitos, which 
had been very troubleſome even during the dry wea- 
ther, were now become innumerable, ſwarming from 
every plaſh of water like bees from a hive ; they did 
not, however, much incommode us in the day, and 
the ſtings, however troubleſome at firſt, never continu- 
ed toitch above half an hour ; ſo that none of us felt 
in the day the effects of the wounds they had received 
in the night. 

On the 8th of December, the ſhip being perfectly December. 
refitted, and having taken in moſt of her water and Saturd. 8. 
ſtores, and received her ſick on board, we rag up to 
Batavia Road, and anchored in four fathoms and an 
half water. 

From this time to the 24th we were employed in Monday 24; 

getting on board the remainder of our water and provi- 
fions, with ſome new pumps, and in ſeveral other o- 
perations that were neceſſary to fit the ſhip for the ſea, 
all which would have been effected much ſooner, if 
ſickneſs and death had not diſabled or carried off a great 
number of our men. 
While we lay her the Earl of Elgin, Captaien Cook, 
a ſhip belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, 
came to an anchor in the Road. She was bound from 
Madraſs to China, but having loſt her paſſage, put in 
here to wait for the next ſeaſon. t 

The Phœnix, Captain Black, an Engliſh country 

ſhip, from Bencoolen, alſo came to an anchor at this 
lace. 
4 In the afternoon of Chriſtmas eve, the 24th, -I took 
leave of the Governor, and ſeveral of the principal gen- 
tlemen of the place, with whom I had formed con- 
nections, and from whom I received every poſſible ci- 
vility and aſſiſtance ; but, in the mean time, an acci- 
dent happened which might have produced diſagreea- 
ble conſequences : A ſeaman had run away from one 
of the Dutch ſhips in the Road, andentered on board 
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of mine : the Captain had applied tothe Governor, to 
reclaim him as a ſubje& of Holland, and an order for 
that purpoſe was procured : this order was brought to 
me ſoon after I returned from my laſt viſit, and! ſaid, 
that it the man appeared to be a Dutchman, he ſhould 
certainly be delivered up. Mr. Hicks commanded on 
board, and I gave the Dutch officer an order to him, 
to deliver the man up under that condition. I ſlept 
myſelf this night on ſhore, and in the morning, the 
Captain of the Dutch Commodore came and told me 
that he had carried my order on board, but that the officer 
had refuſed to deliver up the man, alledging, not only 
that he was not a Dutchman, but that he was a ſub- 
ject of Great Britain, born in Ireland. I replied, that 
the officer had perfectly executed my orders, and that 
if the man was an Engliſh ſubject, it could not be ex- 
pected that I ſhould deliver him up. The Captain 
then ſaid, that he was juſt come from the Governor, 
to demand the man of me in his name, as a ſubject of 
Denmark, alledging, that he ſtood in the ſhip's books 
as born at Elſineur. The claim of this man as a ſub- 
ject of Holland, being now given up, I obſerved to 
the captain, that there appeared to be ſome miſtake in 
theGovernor's meſſage, for that he would certainly ne- 
ver demand a Daniſh ſeaman from me, who had com- 
mitted no other crime than preferring the ſervice of the 
Engliſh to that of the Dutch. I added, however, to 
convince him of my ſincere deſire to avoid diſputes, 
that if the man was a Dane he ſhould be delivered up 
as a courteſy, though he could not be demanded as a 
right ; but that if I found he was an Engliſh ſubject, 
I would keep him at all events. Upon theſe terms we 
parted; and ſoon after I received a letter from Mr. 
Hicks, containing indubitable proof that the ſeaman in 
queſtion was a ſubject of his Britannic Majeſty. This 
letter I immediately carried to the Shebandar, with a 
requeſt that it might be ſhewn to the Governor, and 
that his excellency might at the ſame time be told, I 
would not upon any terms part with the man. This had 
the deſired effect, and I heard no more of the affair. 
In the evening, I went on board, accompanied by 


Mr. Banks, and the reſt of the gentlemen, who had 


conſtantly 
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conſtantly reſided on ſhore, and who, though better, 
were not yet perfectly recoveted. 
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At ſix in the morning, of the 26th, we weighed and wyedneſ. 29. 


ſet ſail, with a light breeze at S. W. The Elgin Indi- 
aman ſaluted us with three cheers and thirteen guns, 
and the garriſon with fourteen, both which, with the 
help of our ſwivels, we returned, and ſoon after the 
ſea breeze ſet in at N. by W. which obliged us to an- 
chor juſt without the ſhips in the Road. 

At this time, the number of ſick on board amount- 
ed to forty, and the reſt of the ſhip's company were in 
a very feeble condition. Every individual had been 
ſick except the ſail-maker, an old man between ſeventy 
and eighty years of age, and it is very remarkable that 
this old man, during our ſtay at this place, was con- 
ſtantly drunk every day : we had buried ſeven, the Sur- 
geon, three ſeamen, Mr. Green's ſervant, Tupia, and 
Tayeto his boy. All but Tupia fell a ſacrifice to the 
unwholeſome, ſtagnant, putrid air of the country, and 
he who from his birth had been uſed to ſubſiſt chiefly 
upon vegetable food, particularly ripe fruit, ſoon con- 
tra cted all the diſorders that are incident to a ſea life, 
and would probably have ſunk under them before we 
could have compleated our voyage, if we had not been 
obliged to go to Batavia to refit. 
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Some Account of Batavia, and the adjacent Country voit j 
their Fruits, Flowers, and other Produdlions. 


ATAVIA, the capital of the Dutch dominions 
in India, and generally ſuppoſed to have no equal 
among all the poſſeſſions of the Europeans in Aſia, is 
ſituated on the North fide of the iſland of Java, in a 
low fenny plain, where ſeveral ſmall rivers, which take 
their riſe inthe mountains called Blaeuwen Berg, about 
forty miles up the country, empty themſelves into the 
ſea, and where the coaſt torms a large bay, called the 
Bay of Batavia, at the diſtance of about eight leagues 
from the ſtreight of Sunda. . It lies in latitude 6® 10 
8. and longitude 106 50' E. from the meridian of 
Greenwich, as appears from aſtronomical obſervations 
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| 1779. made upon the ſpot, by the Reverend Mr. Mohr, who C( 
| has built an elegant obſervatory, which is as well fur- tl 
| niſhed with inſtruments as moſt in Europe. : 
| The Dutch ſeem to have pitched upon this ſpot for al 
[| the convenience of water-carriage, and in that it is in- th 
. deed a ſecond Holland, and ſuperior to every other by 
| place in the world. There are very few. ſtreets that nc 
| have not a canal of conſiderable breadth running thro? uF 
| them, or rather ſtagnating in them, and continued for pa 
teveral miles in almoſt every direction beyond the ge 

town, which is alſo interſe&ed by five or fix rivers, A ( 

ſome of which are navigable thirty or forty miles up thi 

1 the country. As the houſes are large, and the ſtreets at 

| wide, it takes up a much greater extent, in proportion 

to the number of houſes it contains, than any city in ma 

8 - Europe. Valentyn, who wrote an account of it about the 
| the year 1726, ſays, that inhis time there were, within get 
| the walls, 1242 Dutch houſes, and 1200 Chineſe ; and by 
without the walls 1066 Dutch, and 1240 Chineſe, his 

| beſides 12 arrack houſes, making in all 4760 : but this the 
= . account appeared to us to be greatly exaggerated, eſ- the 
| pecially with reſpeC to the number of houſes within cor 

| the walls. wh 

| The ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome, and the cov 
| banks of the canals are planted with rows of trees, that and 

| make a very pleaſing appearance ; but the trees con- wh 

| cur with the canals to make the ſituation unwholeſome. ** 

| The ſtagnant canals in the dry ſeaſon exhale an intole- and 
|| Table ſtench, and the trees impede the courſe of the It is 
| air, by which in ſome degree the putrid effluvia would tan 

| be difſipated. In the wet ſeaſon the inconvenience is e- vy 

| qual, for then theſe reſervoirs of corrupted water over- is fi 
[| flow their banks in the lower part of the town, eſpeci- 17 
j ally in the neighbourhood of the hotel, and fill the cha 
[| lower ſtories of the houſes, where they leave behind 1 
i them an inconceivable quantity of jhme and filth : rate 
| yet theſe canals are ſometimes cleaned ; but the clean- part 

[ ing of them is ſo managed as to become as great a nui- rout 
[| ſance as the foulneſs of the water; for the black mud and 
that is taken from the bettom is ſuffered to lie upon the pid, 
banks, that is, in the middle of the. ſtreet, till it has witl 

acquired a ſufficient degree of hardneſs to be made the rent 
lading of a boat, and carried away. As the mud thro 
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conſiſts chiefly.of human ordure, which is regularly 
thrown into the canals every morning; there not being 
a neceſſary houſe in the whole town, it poiſons the 
air, while 1t 1s drying, to a conſiderable extent. Eyen 
the running. ſtreams become nuiſances in their t 
by the naſtineſs or negligence of the people; for every 
now and then a dead hog, or a dead. horſe, is ſtranded 
upon the ſhallow parts, and it being the buſineſs of no 
particular perſon to remove the nuiſance, it is negli- 
gently left to time and accident. While we were here, 
a dead buffalo lay upon the ſhoal of a river that ran 
through one of the principal ſtreets above a week, and 
at laſt was carried away by a flood.  _. _.- 
The houſes are in general well adapted to the cli- 
mate; they conſiſt of one very. large room or hall on 
the ground floor, with a door at each end, both which 
generally ſtand open: at one end a room is taken off 
by a partition, where the maſter of the houſe tranſaQs 
his buſineſs; and in the middle, between each end, 
there is a court, which gives light to the hall, and at 
the ſame time increa ſes the draught of air. From one 
corner of the hall. the ſtairs go up to the floor above, 
where alſo the rooms are ſpacious and airy. In the al- 
cove, which is formed by the court, the family, dine x 
and at other times it is occupied by, the female flaves, 
who are not allowed to ſit down any where x th 1 
The public buildings are moſt of them old, heavy, 
and ungtaceful; but the new church is not inelegant; 
it is built with a dome, that is ſeen from a great diſ- 
tance at ſea, and though the outſide has rather a hea- 
vy appearance, the inſide. forms a very fine room: it 
is furniſhed with P of a proper ſize, being ve- 
ry large, and. is moſt magnificently illuminated by 
chandeliers. .._ FIR FO Soy 
The town is incloſed by:a ſtone wall, of a. mode- 
rate height; but the whole of it is old, and many 
parts are much out of repair. This wall itſelf is ſuc» 
rounded, by a riyer, which in ſome places is fifty, 
and in ſome a hundred yards wide : the ſtream is ra- 
pid, but the water is ſhallow, - The wall is alſo lined 
within by a canal,. which in different parts is of diffe- 
rent breadths ; ſo that in paſſing either out or in 
through the gates, it is neceſſary to croſs two draw- 
. Ii | bridges; 
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bridges; and there is no acceſs for ile people or ſtran- 


December: gers to walk upon the ramparts, which feem to be but 


in provided with guns. 

In the north-eaſt corner of the town ſtands the caſtle 
or citadel, the walls of which are both higher and thick - 
et than thoſe of the town, efſpecially near the landing- 
place, where there is depth of water only for boats, 
which it ecomptetely commands, with” Leet large 
guns, that make a very good appearance. 

Within this caſthe are apartments for the Governor 
General, and al the Council of India, to which they 
are enfomed to repair in cafe of a fiege. Here are alſo 


large ſtore-houſes, where great quantities of the Com- 


pany*s'govds are kept, eſpecially thoſe that are brought 
from Europe, and where almoft all their writers tranſ- 
gQ their buſineſs. In this place affo are hid up a 
great number of cannon, whether to mount upon the 
walls or furmſh ſipping,” we could not learn; and the 
Company is faid to be well fopplied with powder, 
which is diſperſed in various magazines, that if ſome 
ftould de deftroyet by lightning, which, in this place 
x very frequent, the:reftmay eſcape. | 
" Befides the fortifications of the town, numerous 
forts are difperſed about the country to the diſtance of 
ewenty vr thirty miles; theft ſeem to have been in- 
tended merely to keep, the natives in awe, and indeed 
they are fit for nothing elſe; For the fame purpoſe a 
kind of houſes, each of Which mounts about eight 
guns, ate placed in ſuch ſftuztions as command the na- 
vigation of three or four canals, and conſequently the 
roads upon their banks: ſome of theſe are in the town 
itſelf, and it was from one of theſe that” all the beſt 
houfes belonging to the Chineſe were levelled with the 
ound in the Chinefe rebellion of 1740. © Theſe de- 
Sobre are femttered'over all parts of Java, and the other 
iflands of which the Dutch have got poſſeſſion in theſe 
ſeas, © Of one of theſe ſingular forts,” or fortified houſ- 
es, we ſhould! have pfocnred a drawing, if our gen- 
tlemen had not beet e6nfined by ſickne ſs almoſt all the 
time they were upon the iflan c. 
If the Dutch fortifications here are not formidable 
in themſelves, they become ſo by their fituation ; for 
they are among motaſfes where the roads, 8 
e - + nothing 
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nothing more than a bank thrown up between a ca- 
nal and a ditch, may eaſily be deſtroyed, and conſe- 


prevented or greatly retarded : for it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impoſſible, to tranſport them in 
boats, as they all muſter every night under the guns 
of the caſtle, a fituation from which it would be im- 
_ poſſible for an enemy to take them. Beſides, in this 
country, delay is death; ſo that whatever retards an 
enemy, will deſtroy him, In leſs than a week we 
were fenfible of the unhealthineſs of the climate; and 
in leſs than a month half the ſhip's company was un- 
able to do their duty. We were told, that of an hun- 
dred- ſoldiers who arrive here from Europe, it was a 
rare thing for fifty to furvive the firſt year; that of 
thoſe fifty, half would then be in the hoſpital, and not 
ten of the reſt in perfect health: poſſibly this account 
may be exaggerated; but the pale and feeble wretches 
whom! we faw'' crawling about with a muſket, which 
they were ſcarcely able to carry, inclined us to believe 
that it was true. Every white inhabitant of the town 
indeed is à ſoldter; the younger are conſtantly muſ- 
tered, and thoſe who have ſerved five years are liable 
to be called out when their aſſiſtance is thought to be 
neceſſary; but as neither of them are ever exerciſed, 


of do ay kind of duty, much cannot be expected from = 


them. Fhe Portugueſe, indeed, are in general good 
markſmen, becauſe they employ themſelves much in 
ſhooting wild hogs and deer: neither the Mardykers 
nor the Chineſe know the uſe of fire arms; but as they 
are ſaid to be brave, they might do much execution 
with their own” weapons, ſwords, lances, and - 
gers. The Mardykers are Indians of all nations who 
are deſeended from free anceſtors, or have themſelves 
been made free. ka 3 

But if it is difficult to attack Batavia by land, it is 
utterly impoffible to attack it by ſea : for the water is ſo 
ſhallow, that it will ſcarcely admit a long-boat to come 
within cannon ſhot of the walls, except in a narrow 
channel; called the river, that is walled on both ſides 
by ſtrong piers, and runs about half a mile into the 
harbour. At the other end it terminates under the 
fire of the ſtrongeſt part of the caſtle; and here its 
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quently the approach of heavy artiflery either totally 
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communication with the canals that interſe& the town 
is cut off by a large wooden boom, which is ſhut eve- 
ry night at ſix o'clock, and upon no pretence opened 
till the next morning. The harbour of Batavia is ac- 
counted the fineſt in India, and to all appearance with 
ood reaſon; it is large enough to contain any num- 
bo of ſhips, and the ground is ſo good that one anchor 
will hold till the cable decays : it never admits any ſea 
that is troubleſome, and its only inconvenience is the 
ſhoal water between the road and the river. When 
the ſea breeze blows freſh, it makes a cockling ſea that 
is dangerous to boats : our long-boat once ſtruck two 
or three times as ſhe was attempting to come out, and 
regained the river's mouth with ſome difficulty. A 
Dutch boat, laden with fails and rigging for one of the 
Indiamen, was entirely loſt. | 2. 

Round the harbour, on the outſide, lie many iſ- 
lands, which the Dutch have taken poſſeſſion of, and 
apply to different uſes. To one of them, called Edam, 
they tranſport all Europeans who have been guilty of 
crimes that are not worthy of death: ſome are ſen- 
tenced to remain there ninety-nine years, ſome forty, 
ſome twenty, ſome leſs, down to five, in proportion 
to their offence: and during their baniſhment, they 
are employed as flaves in making ropes, and other 
drudgery. In another iſland called Pulmerent, they 
have an hoſpital, where people are ſaid to recover much 
faſter than at Batavia. In a third called Kuyper, they 
have ware-houſes belonging to the Company, chiefly 
for rice and other merchandize of ſmall value; and 
here the foreign ſhips that are to be laid down at Ou- 
ruſt, another of theſe iſlands, which with Kuyper has 
been mentioned before, diſcharge their . cargoes at 
wharfs, which are very convenient for the purpoſe. Here 
the guns, fails, and other ſtores of the Falmouth, a 
man of war, which was condemned at this place when 
the was returning from Manilla, were depoſited, and 
the ſhip herſelf remained in the harbour with only the 
warrant officers on board for many years. Remit- 
tances were regularly made them from home: but no 
notice was ever taken of the many memorials they ſent, 
deſiring to be recalled. Happily for them, the Dutch 
thought fit, about ſix months before our arrival, to 
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ſell the veſſel and all her ſtores, by public auddion, and 177. | it 


ſend the officers home in their own ſhips. At Ouruſt, December, 
they repair all their own ſhipping, and keep a large 
quantity of naval ſtores. 

The country round Batavia is for ſome miles a con- 
tinued range of country houſes and gardens. Many 
of the gardens are very large, and, by ſome ſtrange fa- 
tality, all are planted with trees almoſt as thick as they 
can ſtand; fo that the country derives no advantage 
from its being cleared of the wood that originally co- 
vered it, except the fruit of that which has been plant- 
ed in its room. Theſe impenetrable foreſts ſtand in a 
dead flat, which extends ſome miles beyond them, and 


is interſected in many directions by rivers, and more 
ſtill by canals, which are navigable for ſmall veſſels. 
Nor is this the worſt, for the fence of every field and 
garden is a ditch ; and interſperſed among the culti- 
vated ground there are many filthy fens, bogs, and 
moraſſes, as well freſh as ſalt. 

It is not ſtrange that the inhabitants of ſuch. a coun- 
try ſhould be familiar with diſeaſe and death: preven- 
tive medicines are taken almoſt as regularly as food; 
and every body expects the returns of ſickneſs, as we 
do the ſeaſons of the year. We did not ſee a ſingle 
face in Batavia that indicated perfect health, for there 
is not the leaſt tint of colour in the cheeks either of 
man or woman : the women indeed are moſt delicately 
fair; but with the appearance of diſeaſe there never 
can be perfect beauty. People talk of death with as 
much indifference as they do in a camp ; and when an 
acquaintance is ſaid to be dead, the common reply is, 
s Well, he owed me nothing ;** or, *I muſt get my 
money of his executors.“ 

To this deſcription of the environs of Batavia there 
are but two exceptions. The Governor's country- 
houſe is ſituated upon a riſing ground ; but its aſcent is 
ſo inconſiderable, that it is known to be above the com- 
mon level only by the canals being left behind, and the 
appearance of a few bad hedges: his Excellency, how- 
ever, who is a native of this place, has, with ſome 
trouble and expence, contrived to incloſe his own gar- 
den with a ditch; ſuch is the influence of habit both upon 
the taſte and the underſtanding. A famous market alſo, 
called Paſſar Tanabank, is held upon an eminence that 
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riſes perpendicularly about thirty feet above the plain, 
and except theſe ſituations, the ground for an extent 
of between thirty and forty miles round Batavia, is ex- 
actly parallel to the horizon. At the diſtance of about 
forty miles inland there are hills of a conſiderable height, 
where, as we are informed, the air is healthy, and 
comparatively cool. Here the vegetables of Europe 
flouriſh in great perfection, particularly ſtrawberries, 
which can but ill bear heat; and the inhabitants are 
vigorous and ruddy. Upon theſe hills ſome of the 
principal people have country houſes, which they viſit 
once a-year; and one was begun for the Governor, 
upon the plan of Blenheim, the famous ſeat of the 
Duke of Marlborough in Oxfardſhire, but it has never 
been finiſhed. To thefe hills alſo people are ſent by 
the phyficians, for the recovery of their health, and 
the effects of the air are ſaid to be almoſt miraculous ; 
the patient grows well in a ſnort time, but conſtantly 
relapſes ſoon after his return to Batavia. 

But the ſame ſituation and circumſtances which ren- 
der Batavia and the country round it unwhaleſame, 
render it the beſt gardener's ground in the warld. The 
ſail is fruitful deyond imagination, and the convenien- 
cics and lyxuries of life that it produces are almoſt 
without number. 5 

Rice, which is well known to be the corn of theſe 
countries, and to ſetve the inhabitants inſtead of bread, 
grows in great plenty: and I muſt here obſerve, that 
in the hilly parts of Jaya, and in many of the eaſtern 
iſlands, a ſpecies of this grain is planted, which in the 
weſtern parts of India is intirely unknown. It is called 
by the natives Paddy Gunung, or Mountain rice ; this, 
contrary to the other ſort, which muſt be under water 
three parts in four of the time of its growth, is planted 
upon the ſides of hills where no water but rain can 
come: it is however planted at the beginning of the 
rainy ſeaſon, and reaped in the beginning of the dry. 
How far this kind of rice might be uſeful in our Weſt- 
Indian iflands, where no bread-corn is grown, it may 
perhaps be worth while to inquire. | 

Indian, corn, or maize, 1s alſo produced here ; 
which the inhabitants gather when young, and roaſt in 
the ear. Here is alſo a great variety of ä 
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and lentiles, which they call Cadjang, and which make 
a conſiderable part of the food of the common people; 
beſides millet, yams both wet and dry, ſweet potatoes, 
and European potatoes, which are very good, but not 
cultivated in great plenty. In the gardens there are 
cabbages, lettuces, cucumbers, radiſhes, the white 
radiſhes of China, which boil almoſt as well as a tur- 
nep; carrots, parſley, celery, pigeon peas, the egg- 
plant, which broiled, and eaten with pepper and ſalt, 
is very delicious; a kind of greens reſembling ſpinage ; 
onions, very ſmall, but excellent; and aſparagus : 
beſides ſome European plants of a ſtrong ſmell, parti- 
cularly ſage, hyſop, and rue. Sugar is alſo produced 
here in immenſe quantities: very great crops of the 
fineſt and largeſt canes that can be imagined are pro- 
duced with very little care, and yield a much larger 
proportion of ſugar than the canes of the Welt Indies. 
White ſugar is fold here at two pence halfpenny a 
pound; and the molaſles make the arrack of which, as 
of rum, it is the chief ingredient; a ſmall quantity of 
rice, and ſome cocoa-nut wine, being added, chiefly, E 
E give it flavour. A ſmall quantity of indigo 
is alſo produced here, not as an article of trade, but 
merely for home conſumption. 

But the moſt abundant article of vegetable luxury 
here, is the fruit; of which there are no leſs than ſix 
and thirty different kinds, and I ſhall give a very brief 
account of each. 

1. The pine apple; Bromelia Ananas. This fruit, 
which is here called Nanas, grows very large, and in 
ſuch plenty that they may ſometimes be bought at the 
firſt hand for a farthing a piece; and at the common 
fruit ſhops we got three of them for two-pence halt- 
penny. They are very juicy and well flavoured; but 
we all agreed that we had eaten as good from a hot- 
| houſe in England: they are however fo luxuriant in 
their growth, that moſt of them have two or three 
crowns, and a great number of: ſuckers from the bot- 
tom of the fruit; of. theſe Mr. Banks once counted 
nine; and they. are ſo forward, that very often while 
they {till adhered to the parent plant they ſhot out their 
fruit, which by the time the large one became ripe, 
were of no inconſiderable ſize, We ſeveral times faw 
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1770, three upon one apple; and were told that a plant once 
— —— a cluſtre of nine, beſides the principal : this . 
indeed was conſidered as fo great'a'curiofity, that it f 
was preſerved in ſugar, and ſent to the prince of Or- e 
ange. n eee L 

2 Sweet oranges. Theſe are very good, but while 
we were here, ſold for ſix- pence a piece: t 
3. Pumplemoeſes, which in the Weſt Indies are b 

called Shaddocks. Theſe were well flavoured, but not 
Juicy ; their want of juice, however, was an acciden- c 
tal effect of the ſeaſon. EE n 
4. Lemons. Thele were very ſcarce; but the want v 
i them was amply compenſated by the plenty of | 

imes. | 

5. Limes. 'Theſe were excellent, and to be bought c 
at about twelve pence a hundred. We ſaw only two v 

or three Seville oranges, which were almoſt all rhind; 
and there are many ſorts, both of oranges and lemons, n 
which I ſhall not particularly mention, becauſe they v 
are neither eſteemed by Europeans nor the natives ſi 
themſelves. $I IT weg; d 
6. Mangos. This fruit, during our ſtay, was ſo in- v 
feſted with maggots, which bred in the inſide of them, n 
that ſcarcely one in three was eatable; and the beſt of 
them were much inferior to thoſe of Brazil: they are C 
generally compared by Europeans to a melting peach, g! 
which, indeed, they reſemble in ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs, th 

but certainly fall much ſhort in flavour. The climate 
here, we were told, is too hot and damp for them; in 
but there are as many ſorts of them as there are of ap- b: 
ples in England, and ſome are much ſuperior to others. th 
One ſort, which is called Manga Cowani, has fo m 
ſtrong a ſmell, that a European can ſcarcely bear one in th 

the room; theſe, however, the natives are fond of. 
The three ſorts which are generally preferred, are the 1 
. Mangha Doodool, the Mangha Santock, and the Mang lla - 
Gre. ff | 0 
7. Bananes. Of theſe alſo there are innumerable lit 

ſorts, but three only are good; the Piſſang Mas, the | 

| Piſſarig Radj a, and the Piſſang Ambou : all theſe have a ne 
| pleaſant vinous taſte, and the reſt are uſeful in different Its 
| ways; ſome are fried in batter, and others are boiled di 
and eaten as bread. There is one which deſerves the 35 


particular 
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particular notice of the botaniſt, becauſe contrary to 
the nature of its tribe; it is full of ſeeds, and is there- 
fore called Piſſang Batu, or Piſſang Bidjie; it has how- 
ever no excellence to recommend it to the taſte, but 
the Malays uſe it as a remedy for the flux, 

8. Grapes. Theſe are not in great perfection, but 
they are very dear; for we could not buy a moderate 
bunch for leſs than a ſhilling or eighteen-pence. 

9. Tamarinds. "Theſe are in great plenty, and very 
cheap : the people however do not put them up in the 
manner practiſed by the Weſt Indians, but cure them 
with ſalt, by which means they become a black maſs, 
fo diſagreeable to the ſight and taſte, that few Euro- 
peans chooſe to meddle with them. | 
10. Water melons. Theſe are in great plenty, and 
very good. 

11. Pumpkins. Theſe are beyond compariſon the 
moſt uſeful fruit that can be carried to ſea; for they 
will keep without any care ſeveral months, and with 
ſugar and lemon- juice, make a pye that can ſcarcely be 
diſtinguiſhed from one made of the beſt apples; and, 
with pepper and ſalt, they are a ſubſtitute for turneps, 
not to be deſpiſed. ; 

12. Papaws. This fruit, when it is ripe, is full of 
ſeeds, and almoſt without flavour ; but if when it is 
green it is pared, and the core taken out, it is-better 
than the beſt turnep. | I 

13, Guava. This fruit is much commended by the 
Inhabitants of our iſlands in the Weſt Indies, who pro- 

bably have a better fort than we met with here, where 
the ſmell of them was ſo diſagreeably ſtrong, that it 
made ſome of us ſick ; thoſe who taſted them, ſaid, 
that the flavour was equally rank. | 

14. Sweet ſop. The Annona ſquammoſa of Linnæus. 
This is alſo a Weſt Indian fruit: it conſiſts only of a 

maſs of large kernels, from which a ſmall proportion 
of pulp may be ſucked, which is very ſweet,. but has 
little flavour. | 
15. Cuſtard Apple. The Annona reticulata of Lin- 
næus. The quality of this fruit is well expreſſed by 
its Engliſh name, which it acquired in the Weſt In- 
dies; for it is as like a cuſtard, and a good one too, 
s can be imagined, * e 10900717 e 
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16. The caſhew apple. 'This is ſeldom eaten on 
account of its aſtringency. 'The nut that grows upon 
the top of it is well known in Europe. 

17. The cocoa-nut. 'This is alſo well known in 
Europe : there are ſeveral ſorts, but the beſt of thoſe 
we found here is called Calappi Edjou, and is eaſily 
known by the redneſs of the fleſh between the {kin and 
the ſhell. 

18. Mangoſtan. The Garcinia Mangoſtan of Lin- 
neus. This fruit, which is peculiar to the Eaſt In- 
dies, is about the ſize of a crab apple, and of a deep 
red-wine colour : on the top of it is the figure of five 
or ſix {mall triangles joined in a circle, and at the bot- 
tom ſeveral hollow green leaves, which are remains of 
the bloſſom. When they are to be eaten, the ſkin, or 
rather fleſh, muſt be taken off, under which are found 
ſix or ſeven white kernels, placed in a circular order, 
and the pulp, with which theſe are enveloped, is the 
fruit, than which nothing can be more delicious: it is 
a happy mixture of the tart and the ſweet, which is no 


leſs wholeſome than pleaſant ; and with the ſweet or- 


ange, this fruit is allowed, in any quantity, to thoſe 
who are afflicted with fevers, either of the putrid or 
inflammatory kind, 

19. The jamboo. The Eugenia Mallaceenſis of Lin- 
neus. This fruit is of a deep red colour, and an oval 
ſnape; the largeſt, which are always the beſt, are not 
bigger than a ſmall apple; they are pleaſant and cool- 
ing, though they have not much flavour. 

20. The jambu-eyer. A ſpecies of the Eugenia of 
Linnzus. Of this fruit there are two ſorts of a ſimilar 


ſhape, reſembling a bell, but differing in colour; one 


being red, the other white. They ſomewhat exceed 
a large cherry in ſize, and in taſte have neither flavour 
nor even ſweetneſs, containing nothing but a watry 
juice, lightly acidulated ; yet their coolneſs recom- 
mends them 1n this hot country. 

21. Jambu-eyer mauwar. The Eugenia jambos of 
Linnmus. This is more grateful to the ſmell than the 
taſte; in taſte it reſembles the conſerve of roſes, and 
in ſmell the freſh ſcent of thoſe flowers. | 

22, The nate. This is the ſame fruit that 


is known by the ſame name all over Europe. 
23. Durion, 
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23. Durion. A fruit that in ſhape reſembles a ſmall 1 


melon, but the ſkin is covered with ſharp conical 
ſpines, whence its name; for dure, in the Malay lan- 
fange ſignifies prickle. When it is ripe, it divides 

ngitudinally into ſeven or eight compartments, each 
of which contains ſix or ſeven nuts, not quite ſo large 
as Cheſtnuts, which are covered with a ſubſtance that in 
colour and conſiſtence very much reſembles thick 
cream: this is the part that is eaten, and the natives are 
fond of it to exceſs. To Europeans it is generally diſ- 
agreeable at firſt ; for in taſte it ſomewhat reſembles a 
mixture of cream, ſugar, and onions ; and in the ſmell, 
the onions predominate. 

24. Nanca. This fruit, which in ſome parts of In- 
dia is called Jack, has, like the Durion, a fmell very 
diſagreeable to ſtrangers, and ſomewhat reſembling that 
of mellow apples mixed with garlic : the flavour 1s not 
more adapted to the general taſte. In ſome countries 
that are fayourable to it, it is ſai to grow to an im- 
menſe ſize. Rumphius relates, that it is ſometimes ſs 
large, that a man cannot eaſily lift it; and we were told 
by a Malay, that at Madura it is ſometimes ſo large as 
not to be carried but by the united efforts of two men. 


At Batavia, however, they never exceed the fize of a 


large melon, which in ſhape they very much reſem- 
ble: they are covered with angular prickles, like the 
ſhootings of ſome chryſtals, which, however, are not 
hard enough to wound thoſe who handle them. | 

25. Champada. This differs from the Nanca in 
little, except fize, it being not ſo big. 

26. Rambutan. This is a fruit little known to Eu- 
ropeans ; in appearance it very much reſembles a cheſt- 
nut with the huſk on, and, like that, is covered with 
ſmall points, which are foft, and of a deep red colour : 
under this ſkin is the fruit, and within the fruit a ſtone ; 
the eatable part, therefore, is ſmall in quantity, but its 
acid is perhaps more agreeable than any other in the 
whole vegeteable kingdom. 

27. Jambolan. This in ſize and appearance is not 
unlike a damaſcene ; but in taſte is ſtill more aſtringent, 
and therefore leſs agreeable. 


29. The 
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1770 28. The Boa Bidarra ; or Rhamnus Fujuba of Lin- 
December. næ us. This is a round yellow fruit, about the ſize of 
— gooſeberry; its flavour is like that of an apple, but 

it has the aſtringency of a crab. 

29. Nam- nam. The Cynometra Cauliflora of Lin- 
næus. This fruit in ſhape ſomewhat reſembles a kid- 
ney; it is about three inches long, and the outſide is 


| 
{ 
very rough: it is ſeldom eaten raw, but fried with | 
batter it makes a good fritter. « 
30, 31. The Catappa, or Terminalia Catappa ; and 
the Canare, the Canarium commune of Linnzus ; are f 
both nuts, with kernels ſome what reſembling an al- y 
mond ; but the difficulty of breaking the ſhell is ſo [ 
great, that they are no where publicly. ſold. Thoſe ſ 
which we taſted were gathered for curioſity by Mr. G 
Banks from the tree upon which they grew. : 
32. The Madja, or Limonia of Linnæus, contains, = 
under a hard hrittle ſhell, a lightly acid pulp, which 18 
cannot be eaten without ſugar; and with it is not ge- 18 
nerally thought pleaſant. | | 2 
33. Suntul. The Trichilia of Linnæus. This is | 
the worſt of all the fruits that I ſhall particularly men- ky 
tion: in ſize and ſhape it reſembles the Madja; and = 
within a thick ſkin contains kernels like thoſe of the 61 
Mangoſtan, the taſte of which is both acid and aſtrin · b. 
gent, and ſo diſagreeable that we were ſurpriſed to ſee : 
it expoſed upon the fruit-ſtalls. di 
34, 35, 36. The Blimbing, or Averrhoa Belimbi; m 
the Blimbing Beſſe, or Averrhoa Carambola ; and the pl 
Cherrema, or Averrhoa Acida of Linnzus, are three th 
ſpecies of one genus; and though they differ in ſhape, ec 
are nearly of the ſame taſte. The Blimbing Beſſe is . 
the ſweeteſt: the other two are ſo auſterely acid, that ſi 
they cannot be uſed without dreſſing; they make how- of 
ever excellent pickles and ſour ſauce. m 
4 37. The Salack; or Calamus Rotang Zalacca of Lin- fa 
næus. This is the fruit of a prickly buſh ; it is about * 
as big as a walnut, and covered with ſcales, like thoſe = 
of a lizard : below the ſcales are two or three yellow hf 
kernels, in flavour ſomewhat reſembling a ſtrawberry. lef 
Beſides theſe, the iſland of Java, and particularly try 
the country round Batavia, produces many kinds of ws 
e 


fruit which were not in ſeaſon during our ſtay; we 
were 
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were allo told, that apples, ſtrawberries, and many 
other fruits from Europe, had been planted up in the 
mountains, and flouriſhed there 1n great luxuriance. 
We ſaw ſeveral fruits preſerved in ſugar, that we did 
not ſee recent from the tree, one of which is called 
Kemkit, and another Boa Atap and here are ſeveral 
others which are eaten only by the natives, particular- 
ly the Keller, the Guilindina, the Moringa, and the 
Soccum. The Soccum is of the ſame kind with the 
bread-fruit in the South-Sea iſlands, but ſo much in- 
ferior, that if it had not been for the ſimilitude in the 
outward appearance, both of the fruit and the tree, we 
ſhould not have referred it to that claſs. Theſe, and 
ſome others, do not merit to be particularly men- 
tioned, . | 

The quantity of fruit that is conſumed at Batavia is 
incredible; but that which is publicly expoſed to ſale is 
generally over-ripe. A ſtranger, however, may get 
good fruit in a ſtreet called Paſſar Piſſang, which hes 
north from the great church, and very near it. This 
ſtreet is inhabited by none but Chineſe fruit-ſellers, 
who are ſupplied from the gardens of gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood of the town, with ſuch as is freſh, and 
excellent in its kind, for which, however, they muſt 
be paid more than four times the market price. 

The town. in general is ſupplied from a conſiderable 
diſtance, where great quantities of land are cultivated 
merely for the production of fruit. The country peo- 
ple, to whom theſe lands belong, meet the people of 
the town at two great markets, one on Monday, call- 
ed Paſſar Sineen, and the other on Saturday, called 
Paſſar Tanabank. Theſe fairs are held at places con- 
ſiderably diſtant from each other, for the convenience 
of different diſtricts; neither of them, however, are 
more than five miles diſtant from Batavia. At theſe 
fairs the beſt fruit may be bought at the cheapeſt rate ; 


and the ſight of them to an European is very entertain- 


ing. The quantity of fruit is aſtoniſhing ; forty. or 
fifty cart-loads of the fineſt pine-apples, packed as care- 
leſsly as turneps in England, are common, and other 
fruit in the ſame profuſion. The days, however, on 
which theſe markets are held are ill contrived ; the time 


between Saturday and Monday 1s too ſhort, and that 
between 


” 
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1770. between Monday and Saturday too long: great part of 
. +, what is bought on Monday is always much the worſe 
"for keeping before a new ſtock can be bought, either 
by the retailer or conſumer y ſo that for ſeveral days, in 
every week, there is no good fruit in the hands of any 

people but the Chineſe in Paſlar Piſſang. 

The inhabitants of this part of India pra &tʒiſe a luxu- 
ry which ſeems to be but little attended to in other 
countries; they are continually burning aromatic woods 
and reſins, and fcatter odours round them ia a profu- 
ſion of flowers, poſhbly as an antidote to the noiſome 
efuvia of their ditches and canals. Of ſweet fmelling 
flowers they have a great variety, altogerher unknown 
m Europe, the chiet of which I ſhall briefly deſcribe. 

1. The Champacka, or Michelia Champacca. This 
grows upon a tree as large as an apple tree, and con- 
fiſts of fifteen long narrow petals, which give it the 
appearance of being double, though in reality it is not 
fo : its colour is yellow, and much deeper than that of 
a jonquil, to which ie has · ſome reſerablance in ſmell. 
2. The Canangay or Uveria Canunga, is a green 
flower, not at all refembling the bloſſom of any tree ot 
plant in Europe; it has indeed more the appearance of 
a bunch of leaves than a flower; its ſoent is agreeable, 
but altogerher peculiar to itſelf. ; 2201 

3. The Mulatti, or Nyanthes Sumbus. This is 

| well known in Engliſh hot houſes by the name of Ara- 
bian jeſſamine; it grows here in the greateſt profuſion, 
and its fragrance, file that of all other Indian flowers, 

though exquifitely pleaſing, has not the over-powering 0 

— which diſtinguiſhes ſome of the ſame forts in tl 

gurope. | 7 | 1 
4, 5. The Combang Carachafſi, and Combang Tonquin, v. 
Fercularia Glabra. Theſe are ſmall flowers of the dog's- t] 
re 

C 
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bane kind, very much reſembling each other in ſhape 
and ſmell, highly fragrant, but very different from 
every product of an Engliſh garden. | 
6. The Bonga Tanjonę, or Mimuſops Blengi of Lin- th 
neus. This flower is ſhaped like a ſtar of ſeven or eight of 
rays, and is about half an inch in diameter; it is of a ha 
yellowiſh: colour, and has an agreeable ſmell. iff 
Beſides theſe, there is the Sundal Malam, or Polian- no 
thes Tuberoſa. This flower, being the ſame with our dil 
own ä 


1 
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own tuberoſe, can have no-place among thoſe that are 
unknown in Europe ; but I mention it for its Malay 
name, which ſigni fies Intriguer of the Night,” and 
is not inelegantly conceived. Ihe heat of this climate 
is ſo great, that few flowers exhale their ſweets in the 
day ; and this, in particular, from its total want of 
ſcent at that time, and the modeſty of its colour, which 
is white, ſeems negligent of attracting admirers z but 
as ſoon as night comes on it diffuſes its fragrance, and 
at once compels the attention, and excites the compla- 
cency of all who approach it. 

Theſe are all ſold about the ſtreets every evening at 
ſun-ſet, either ſtrung upon a thread in wreaths of a- 
bout two feet long, or made up into noſegays of diffe- 
rent forms, either of which may be purchaſed for a- 
bout a halfpenny. Befides theſe, there are in private 
gardens many other ſweet flowers, which are not pro- 
duced in a ſufficient quantity to be brought to market. 
With a mixture of theſe flowers, and the leaves of 2 
plant called pandang, cut into ſmall pieces, perſons of 
both ſexes fill their hair and their clothes, and with 
the ſame mixture indulge a much higher luxury, by 
ſtrewing it on their beds; ſo that the chamber in which 
they fleep breathes the richeſt and pureſt of all odours, 
unallayed by the fumes, which cannot but ariſe where 
the ſleeper lies under two or three blankets and a quilt; 
for the bed covering here is nothing more than a ſingle 
piece of fine chintz. | 

Before I cloſe my account of the vegetable producti- 
ons of this part of India, I muſt take ſome notice of 
the ſpices. Java originally produced none but pepper. 
This is now ſent from henee- into Europe to a great 
value, but the quantity conſumed here is very ſmall : 
the inhabitants uſe Capſicum, or, as it is called in Eu- 
rope, Cayan pepper, almoſt univerſally in its ſtead. 
Cloves and nutmegs, having been monopolized by the 
Dutch, are become too dear to be plentifully uſed by 
the other inhabitants of this country, who are'very fond 
of them. Cloves, although they are ſaid originally to 
have been the produce of Machian, or Bachian, a ſmall 
iſland far to the eaſtward, and only fifteen miles to the 
northward of the line, and to have been from thence 
diſſemigated by the Dutch, at their firſt coming — 
"FI theſe 
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theſe parts, over all the eaſtern iſlands, are now con- 


December. £ed to Amboina, and the ſmall ifles that lie in its 


neighbourhood ; the Dutch having, by different trea- 
ties of peace between them and the conquered kings of 
all the other iſlands, ſtipulated that they ſhould have 
only a certain number of trees in their dominions, and 
in future quarrels, as a, puniſhment for diſobedience 
and rebellion, leſſened the quantity, till at laſt they 
left them no claim to any. Nutmegs have in a manner 
been extirpated in, all the iſlands except their native 
foil, Banda, which eaſily ſupplies every nation upon 
earth, and would as eaſily ſupply every nation in ano- 
ther globe of the ſame dimenſions, if there was any 
ſuch: to which the induſtrious. Hollander could tranſport 
the commodity ; it is, however, certain, that there are 
a few:trees of this ſpice upon the coaſt of New Guinea. 
There may perhaps be both cloves and nutmegs upon 
other iſlands to the eaſtward ; for thoſe neither the 
Dutch nor any other. European ſeem to think it worth 
while teoexem ine 
Ihe principal tame quadrupeds of this country are 
horſes, cattle, buffaloes, ſheep, goats, and hogs. The 
horſes are ſmall, never exceeding in fize what we call 
a ſtout galloway, but they are, nimble and ſpitited, and 


are reported to have been found here when the Euro- 


peans firſt came round the: Cape of Good Hope. The 
horned.cattle are {aid to be the fame ſpecies as thoſe of 
Europe; but they differ ſo much in appearance, that 
we are inclined to doubt it. They have, indeed, the 
palearia or dewliap, Which naturaliſts make the diſtin- 
guiſhing charaQeriſtic of the Ruropean ſpecies, but they 
— found wild, not only in Java but ſeveral 
of the eaſtern iſlands. The fleſh of, thoſe, that we eat 
at Batavia had a finer grain than European beef, but 
it was leſs juicy, and miſerably lean. Buffaloes are 
plenty, but the Dutch never eat them, nor will they 
drink their milk, being prepoſſeſſed with a notion that 
both are, unwhole ſome, and tend to produce. fevers 
though the natives and Chineſe eat both, without any 
injury to their health. The ſheep are of the kind which 
have long ears that hang down, and hair inſtead of 
wool : the fleſh of theſe is hard and tough, and in eve- 


ry reſpect the worſt mutton we ever ſaw, We found 
| ere, 
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here, however, a few Cape ſheep, which are excellent, 
but ſo dear that we gave five-and-forty ſhillings a-piece 
for four of them, the heavieſt of which weighed only 
five-and-forty pounds. The goats are not better than 
the ſheep ; but the hogs, efpecially the Chineſe breed, 
are incomparable, and ſo fat, that the purchaſer agrees 
for the lean ſeparately. 'The butcher, who is always 
a Chineſe, without the leaſt ſcruple cuts off as much 
of the fat as he is deſired, and afterwards ſells it to his 
countrymen, who meh it down, and eat it inſtead of 
butter with their rice. But notwithſtanding the excel- 
lence of this pork, the Dutch are ſo ſtrongly prejudi- 
ced in favour of every thing that comes from their na- 
tive country, that they eat only of the Dutch breed, 
which are here ſold as much dearer than the Chineſe, 
as the Chineſe are fold dearer than the Dutch in Eu- 
rope. 

Beſides theſe animals, which are tame, they have 
dogs and cats, and there are among the diſtant moun- 
tains ſome wild horſes and cattle: buffaloes are not 
found wild itt any part of Java, though they abound in 
Macaſſar, and ſeveral other eaſtern iſlands. The neigh- 
bourhood of Batavia, however, is plentiſully ſupphed 
with two kinds of deer and wild hogs, which are ſold at 
a reaſonable price by the Portugueſe, who ſhoot them, 
and are very good food. | 

Among the mountains, and in the deſart parts of the 
iſland, there are tygers, it is ſaid, in great abundance, 
and ſome rhinoceroſes; inthefe parts alſo there are mon- 
kies, and there ate a few of them even in the neigh- 

bourhood of Bata via. 

Of fiſh, here is an amazing plenty; many ſorts are 
excellent, and all are very cheap, except the few that 
are ſcarce. It happens here, as in other places, that 
vanity the better even of appetite: the cheap fiſh, 
moſt of which is of the beſt kind, is the food only for 
ſla ves; and that which is dear, only becauſe it is ſcarce, 
and very much inferior in every reſpe ct, is placed upon 


the tables/ of the rich. A ſenſible houſekeeper once 


ſpoke to us freely upon the ſubject: I know, ſaid he, 
as well as you, that I could purchaſe a better diſh of 
fiſh for à ſhilling, than. what now coſts me ten; but if 
I ſhould make ſo good a uſe of my money, I ſhould 
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here be as much deſpiſed as you would be in Europe, 
if you were to cover your table with offals, fit only for 
beggars or dogs. | 

Turtle is alſo found here, but it is neither ſo ſweet 
nor ſo fat as the Weſt Indian turtle, even in London; 
ſuch as it is, however, we ſhould conſider it as a dain- 
ty ; but the Dutch, among other ſingularities, do not 
eat it. We ſaw ſome lizards, or iguanas, here of a 
very large ſize; we were told that ſome were as thick as 
a man's thigh ; and Mr. Banks ſhot one that was five 
feet long; the fleſh of this animal proved to -be very 
good food. | | 

Poultry is very good here, and in great plenty : fowls 
of a very large ſize, ducks, and geeſe are very cheap; 
Pigeons are dear, and the price of turkies extravagant, 
We ſometimes found the fleſh of theſe animals lean and 
dry, but this was merely the effect of their being ill 
ted ; for thoſe that we fed ourſelves were as good as any 
of the ſame kind that we had taſted in Europe, and we 
ſometimes thought them even better. 

Wild fowl in general is ſcarce. We once faw a wild 
duck in the fields, but never any that were to be ſold, 
We frequently ſaw ſnipes of two kinds, one of them 
exactly the ſame as that in Europe; and a kind of 
thruſh was always to be had in-great plenty of the Por- 
tugueſe, who, for I know not what reaſon, ſeem to 
have monopolized the wild fowl and game. Of ſnipes, 
it is remarkable that they are found in more parts of 
the world than any other bird, being common almoſt 
all over Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. 

With reſpe@ to drink, Nature has not been quite ſo 
liberal to the inhabitants of Java, as to ſome whom ſhe 
has placed in the leſs fruitful regions of the north. The 


native Javaneſe, and moſt of the other Indians who in- 


habit this iſland, are indeed Mahometans, and there- 
fore have no reaſon to regret the want of wine; but, as 
if the prohibition of their law reſpected only the man- 
ner of becoming drunk, and not drunkennefs itſelt, 
they chew opium, to the total ſubverſion not only of 
their underſtanding, but their health. 

The arrack that is made here is too well known to 
need a deſcription ; beſides which, the palm yields a 


wine of the ſame kind with that which has i 
| | been 
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been deſcribed in the account of the iſland of Savu ; it 
is procured from the ſame tree, in the ſame manner, 
and is fold in three ſtates. The firſt, in which it is 
called Tuac maniſe, differs little from that in which it 
comes from the tree ; yet even this has received ſome 
preparation altogether unknown to us, in conſequence 
of which it will keep eight-and-forty hours, though 
otherwiſe it would ſpoil in twelve; in this ſtate it has 
an agreeable ſweetneſs, and will not intoxicate : in the 
other two ſtates it has undergone a fermentation, and 
received an infuſion of certain herbs and roois, by 
which it loſes its ſweetneſs, and acquires a taſte very 
auſtere and diſagreeable. In one ot theſe ſtates it is 
called Tuac cras, and in the other Tuac cuning, but the 
ſpecific difference I do not know; in both, however, 
it intoxicates very powerfully. A liquor called Tuac 
is alſo made from the cocoa-nut tree; but this is uſed 
chiefly to put into the arrack, for in that which is good 
it is an eſſential ingredient. 


CHAP. XIV. 


dome Account of the Inhabitants of Batavia, and the 
adj acent Country, their Manners, Cuſtoms, and Man- 
ner of Life. | 


HE town of Batavia, although, as I have alrea- 

dy obſerved, it is the capital of the Dutch do- 
minions in India, is ſo far from being peopled with 
Dutchmen, that not one fifth part, even of the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of the town, and its environs, are 
nati ves of Holland, or of Dutch extraction, the greater 
__ are Portugueſe : and, beſides Europeans, there are 
ndians of various nations, and Chineſe, beſides a great 
number of negro ſlaves. In the troops there are na- 
tives of almoſt every country in Europe, but the Ger- 
mans are more than all the reſt put together : there 
are ſome Engliſh and French, but the Dutch, though 
other Europeans are permitted to get money here, keep 
all the power in their own hands, and conſequently, 
poſſeſs all public employments. No man, of whatever 
nation, can come hither to ſettle in any other charac- 
ter than that of a ſoldier in the company's ſervice, in 
K k 2 which, 
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which, before they are accepted, they muſt covenant 
to remain five years. As foon, however, as this form 
has been complied with, they are allowed, upon appli- 
cation to the council, to abſent themſelves from their 
corps, and enter immediately into any branch of trade, 
which their money or credit will enable them to carry 
on; and by this means it is that all the white inhabit- 
ants of the place are ſoldiers. 

Women, however, of all nations, are permitted to 
ſettle here, without coming under any reſtrictions; 
yet we were told that there were not, when we were 
at Batavia, twenty women in the place that were born 
in Europe, but that the white women, who were by 
no means ſcarce, were deſcendants from European pa- 
rents, of the third or fourth generation, the gleanings 
of many families who had ſucceſſively come hither, 
and in the male line become extinQ ; for it is certain 
that, whatever be the cauſe, this climate is not ſo fatal 
to the ladies as to the other ſex. 

Theſe women imitate the Indians in every particular 
their dreſs is made of the ſame materials, their hair is 
worn in the ſame manner, and they are equally enſlav- 
ed by the habit of chewing beetle. 

'The merchants carry on their buſineſs here with leſs 
trouble, perhaps, than in any other part of the world: 
every manufaQture is managed by the Chineſe, who 
fell the produce of their labour to the merchants reſi- 
dent here, for they are permitted to ſell it to no one 
elſe ; ſo that when a ſhip comes in, and beſpeaks per- 
haps an hundred leagers of arrack, or any quantity of 
other commodities, the merchant has nothing to do 
but to ſend orders to his Chineſe to ſee them delivered 
op board; he obeys the command, brings a receipt 
ſigned by the maſter of the ſhip for the goods to his 
employer, who receives the money, and, having de- 
ducted his profit, pays the Chineſe his demand. With 

oods that are imported, however,. the merchant has a 
ittle more trouble; for theſe he muſt examine, receive, 
and lay up in his warehouſe, according to the practice 
of other countries. | 

The Portugueſe are called by the natives Oranſerane, 
or Nazareen men, (Oran being Man in the language 
ef the country) to diſtinguiſh them from other Eu- 
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topeans; yet they are included in the general appella- 2 
tion of Caper, or Cafir, an opprobrious term, applied 
by Mahometans to all who do not profeſs their faith. 
Theſe people, however, are Portugueſe only in name; 
they have renounced the religion of Rome, and be- 
come Lutherans ; neither have they the leaſt commu- 
nication with the country of their forefathers, or even 
knowledge of it: they ſpeak, indeed, a corrupt dialect 
of the Portugueſe language, but much more frequent- 
ly uſe the Malay. They are never ſuffered to employ 
themſelves in any but mean occupations; many of them 
live by hunting, many by waſhing linen, and ſome are 
handicraftimen and artificers. They have adopted all 
the cuſtoms of the Indians, from whom they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed chiefly by their features and complexion, 
their ſkin being conſiderably darker, and their noſes 
more ſharp ; their dreſs is exactly the ſame, except in 
the manner of wearing their hair. | 
The Indians, who are mixed with the Dutch and 
Portugueſe in the town of Batavia, and the country 
adjacent, are not, as _—_ be ſuppoſed, Javaneſe, the 
original natives of the iſland, but natives of the various 
iſlands from which the Dutch import {laves, and are 
either ſuch as have themſelves been manumized, or 
the deſcendants of thoſe who formerly received manu- 
miſſion ; and they are all comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Oranſlam, or Iſalem, ſignifying, Believ- 
ers of the true Faith. The natives of every country, 
however, in other reſpeQs keep themſelves diſtin& 
from the reſt, and are not leſs ſtrongly marked than 
the ſlaves, by the vices or virtues of their reſpective 
nations. Many of theſe employ themſelves in the cul- 
tivation of gardens, and in ſelling fruit and flowers, 
The beetle and areca, which are here called Siri and 
Pinang, and chewed by both ſexes and every rank in 
amazing quantities, are all grown by theſe Indians : 
lime is alſo mixed with theſe roots here as it is in Savu, 
but it is leſs pernicious to the teeth, becauſe it is firſt 
ſlaked, and, beſides the lime, a ſubſtance called gambir, 
which is brought from the continent of India; the bet- 
er ſort of women alſo add cardamum, and many other 
aromatics, to give the breath an agreeable ſmell, Some 
of the Indians, however, are employed in fiſhing, and 
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as lightermen, to carry goods from place to 1 by 


water; and ſome are rich, and live with much of the 
ſplendor of their country, which chiefly conſiſts in the 
number of their ſlaves. 

In the article of food theſe Iſalems are remarkably 
temperate; it conſiſts chiefly of boiled rice, with a 
ſmall proportion of buffalo, fiſh, or fowl, and ſome- 
times of dried fiſh, and dried ſhrimps, which are 
brought here from China ; every diſh, however, is 
highly ſeaſoned with Cayan pepper, and they have 
many kinds of paſtry made of rice flour, and other 
things to which I am a ſtranger; they eat alſo a great 
deal of fruit, particularly plantains. 

But, notwithſtanding their general temperance, their 
feaſts are plentiful, and, according to their manner, 
magnificent. As they are Mahometans, wine and 
ſtrong liquors profeſſedly make no part of their enter- 
tainment; neither do they often indulge with them 
privately, contenting themſelves with their beetle and 
opium. | 

The principal ſolemnity among them is a wedding, 
upon which occaſion both the families borrow as many 
ornaments of gold and filver as they can, to adorn the 
bride and bridegroom, ſo that their drefles are very 
ſhewy and magnificent. The feaſts that are given upon 
theſe occaſions among the rich laſt ſometimes a fort- 
night, and ſometimes longer; and during this time the 
man, although married on the firſt day, is by the wo- 
men kept from his wife. 

The language that is ſpoken among all theſe people, 
from what place ſoever they originally came, is the 
Malay, at leaſt it is a language ſo called, and probably 
it is a very corrupt diale& of that ſpoken at Malacca. 
Every little ifland, indeed, has a language of its 
own, and Java has two or three; but this Lingua 
Franca is the only language that is now ſpoken here, 
and, as I am told, it prevails over a great part of the 
Eaſt Indies. A dictionary of Malay and Engliſh was 
Publiſhed in London by Thomas Bowrey, in the year 
171. | 

Their women wear as much hair as can grow upon 
the head, and to increaſe the quantity they uſe oils, 


and other preparations of various kinds. Of this or- 
nament 
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nament Nature has been very liberal ; it is univerſally 
black, and is formed into a kind of circular wreath up- 
on the top of the head, where it is faſtened with a 
bodkin, in a taſte which we thought inexpreſſibly ele- 
gant : the wreath of hair is ſurrounded by another of 
flowers, in which the Arabian jeſſamine is beautifully 
intermixed with the golden ſtars of Bonger T anjong. 

Both ſexes conſtantly bathe' themſelves in the river, 
at leaft once a day; a practice which, in this hot coun- 
try, is equally neceſſary both to perſonal delicacy and 
health. The teeth of theſe people alſo, whatever they 
may ſuffer in their colour by chewing beetle, are an 
object of great attention; the ends of them, both in 
the upper and under jaw, are rubbed with a kind of 
whet-ſtone, by a very troubleſome and painful opera- 


tion, till they are perfectly even and flat, ſo that they 


cannot loſe leſs than half a line in their length. A 
deep groove is then made croſs the teeth of the upper 
Jaw, parallel with the gums, and in the middle be- 
tween them and the extremity of the teeth; the depth 
of this groove is at leaſt equal to one-fourth of the 
thickneſs of the teeth, 1o that jt penetrates far beyond 
what 1s called the enamel, the leaft injury to which, 
according to the dentiſts ot Europe, is fatal; yet among 
theſe people, where the practice of thus wounding the 
enamel is univerſal, we never ſaw a rotten tooth; nor 
is the blackneſs a ſtain, but a covering, which may be 
waſhed off at pleaſure, and the teeth then appear as 
white as ivory, which, however, is not an excellence 
in the eſtimation of the belles and beaus of theſe na- 
tions. '2 . pr 
Theſe are the people among whom the practice that 

is called a mock, or running a muck, has prevailed for 
time immemorial. It is well known that to run a 
muck, in the original ſenſe of the word, is to get in- 
toxicated with opium, and then ruſh into the ſtreet 
with a drawn weapon, and kill whoever comes in the 
way, till the party is himſelf either killed or taken 
priſoner Of this ſeveral inſtances happened while 
we were at Batavia; and one of the officers, whoſe 
buſineſs it is, among other things, to apprehend ſuch 
people, told us, that there was ſcarcely a week in 
"which he, or ſome of his brethren, were not called 
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upon to take one of them in euſtody. In one of the 


December. ; ſtances that came to our knowledge, the party had 


been ſeverely injured by the perfidy of women, and 
was mad with jealouſy before he made himſelf * 
with opium; and we are told, that the Indian who 
runs a muck is always firſt driven to deſperation by 
ſome outrage, and always firſt revenges bimſelt upon 
thoſe who have done him wrong. We were aiſo told, 
that though theſe unhappy  wretches afterwards run 
into the ſtreet with a weapon in their hand, frantic and 
foaming at the mouth, yet they never kill any but 
thoſe who attempt to apprehend them, or thoſe whom 
they ſuſpe& of ſuch an intention, and that whoever 
gives them way is ſafe, They are generally flaves, 
who indeed are more ſubje& to inſults, ang leaſt able 
to obtain legal redreſs. Freemen, however, are ſqme- 
times provoked into this extravagance, and one of the 
perſons who run a muck, while we were at Batavia, 
was free and in eaſy circumſtances. He was jealous of 
his own brother, whom he firſt killed, and afterwards 
two others, who attempted to oppoſe him; he did not, 
however, come out pf his houſe, but endeavoured to 
geſend himſelf in it, thaugh the opium bad fo far de- 
you him af his ſenſes, that of thres muſkete, which 
he attempted to uſe againſt the officers of juſſice, not 

ene was either loaded or primed. If the officer takes 
one of theſe amocke, or mohawks, as they have been 
called by an eaſy corruption, alive, his reward is very 
conſiderable ; but if he kills them, notbing is added to 
his uſual pay ; yet ſuch is the fury of their deſperation, 
that three out of four are of neceſſity deſtroyed in the 
attempt to ſecure them, though the officers are pro- 
vided with inſtruments, like large tongs or pincers, to 
lay hold of them, without coming within the reach of 
their weapon, Thoſe who happen to be taken alive 
are generally wounded, but they are always broken 
alive upon the wheel; and if the phyſician wha is ap- 
pointed to examine their wounds, think them likely to 
be mortal, the puniſhment is inflicted immediately, 
and the place of execution is generally the ſpot where 
the firſt murder was committed, it: ei 1 
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Among theſe people there are many abſurd praQi- 
ces and opinions which they derive from their Pagan 
anceſtors : they believe that the devil, whom they call 
Satan, is the cauſe of all ſickneſs and adverſity z; and 
for this reaſon, when they are ſick, or in diſtreſs, they 
conſecrate meat, money, and other things to him as a 
propitiation. If any one among them is reſtle, and 
dreams for two or three nights ſucceſſively, he con- 
cludes that Satan has taken that method of laying his 
commands upon him, which, if he negle&s to fulfil, 
he will certainly iuffer ſickneſs or death, though they 
are not revealed with ſufficient perſpicuity to aſcertain 
their meaning : to interpret his dream, therefore, he 
taxes his wits to the uttermoſt, and if, by taking it 
literally or figuratively, directly or by contraries, he 
gan put no explication upon it that perfectly ſatisfies 
him, he has recourſe to the cawin or prieſt, who aſ- 
ſiſts him with a comment and illuſtrations, and per- 
fectly reveals the myſterious ſuggeſtions of the night. 
It generally appears that the devil wants victuals or 
money, which are always allotted him, and being pla- 
ced on a little plate of cocoa · nut leaves, are hung up- 
on the branch of a tree near the river; ſo that it ſeems 
not to be the opinion of theſe people, that in prowling 
the earth the devil “ walketh through dry places.” 
Mr. Banks once aſked, whether they thought Satan 
ſpent the money, or eat the victuals ? He was an- 
ſwered, that as to the money, it was conſidered rather 
as a mul& upon an offender, than a gift to him who 
had enjoined it ; and that therefore, if it was devoted 
by the dreamer, it mattered not into whoſe hands it 
came, and they ſuppoſed that it was generally the prize 
of ſome ſtranger who wandered that way ; but as to 
the meat, they were clearly of opimon that, although 
the deyil did not eat the groſs parts, yet, by bringing 
his mouth near it, he ſucked out all its favour without 
changing us poſition, ſo that afterwards it-was as taſte- 
leſs as water. 

But they have another ſuperſtitious opinion, that is 
ſtill more unaccountable. They believe that women, 
when they are delivered of children, are frequently at 
the ſame time delivered of a young crocodile, as a twin 
to the infant : they believe that theſe creatures are — 
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3 ceived moſt carefully by the midwife, and immediately 
carried down to the river, and put into the water. The 
family in which ſuch a birth is ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened, conſtantly put viduals into the river for their 
amphibious relation, and efpecially the twin, who, as 
long as he lives, goes down to the river at ſtated tea- 
ſons, to fulfil this fraternal duty, for the neglect of 
which, it is the univerſal opinion, that he will be viſited 
with ſickneſs or death. What could at firſt produce a 
notion ſo extravagant and abſurd, it is not ealy to gueſs, 
eſpecially as it ſeems to be totally unconneQed with any 
religious myſtery. ; and how a fact which never hap- 
pened, ſhould be pretended to happen every day, by 
| thoſe: who cannot be deceived into a belief of it by ap- 
| pearances, nor have any apparent intereſt in the fraud, 
is a problem ſtill more difficult to ſolve. Nothing, 
however, can be more certain, than the firm belief of 
this ſtrange abſurdity among them; for we had the con- 
| current teſtimony of every Indian who was queſtioned 
1 about it, in its favour. It ſeems to have taken its riſe 
in che iſlands of Celebes and Bouton, where many of 
the inhabitants keep crocodiles in their families; but 
however that be, the opinion has ſpread over all the 
eaſtern iſlands, even to Timor and Ceram, and weſt- 
ward as far as Java and Sumatra, where, however 
| young crocodiles are, | believe, never kept. | 
- Theſe crocodile twins are called Sudards; and I ſhall 
relate one of the innumerable ſtories'that were told us, 
in in proof of their exiſtence, from ocular demonſtration. 
A young female ſtave, who was born and bred up 
among the | Engliſh at Bencoolen, and had learned a 
little of the language; told Mr. Banks that her father, 
when he was dying, acquainted her that he had a cro- 
codile for his Sudara, and ſolemnly charged her to give 
him meat when he ſhould be dead ; telling her in what 
part of the river he was to be found, and by what name 
he was to be called up. That in purſuance of her fa- 
ther's inſtructions and command, ſhe went to the ri- 
| ver, and ſtanding upon the bank, called out Radi a 
Poutt, white king; upon Which crocodile came to her 
out of the water, and eat from ber hand the proviſions 
that ſhe had brought him. When ſhe was deſired to 
deſcribe this paternal uncle, who in ſo ſtrange a _ 
ha 
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had taken up his dwelling in the water, ſhe ſaid that he 
was not like other crocodiles, but much handſomer ; 
that his body was ſpotted and his noſe red ; that he had 
bracelets of gold upon his feet, and ear-rings of the 
ſame metal in his ears. Mr. Banks heard this tale of 
ridiculous falſehood patiently to the end; and then diſ- 
miſſed the girl, without reminding her, that a croco- 
dile with ears was as ſtrange a monſter as a dog with a 
cloven foot. Some time after this, a ſervant whom 
Mr. Banks had hired at Batavia, and who was the ſon 
of a Dutchman by a Javaneſe woman; thought fit to 
acquaint his maſter that he had ſeen a crocodile of the 
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ſame kind, which had alſo been ſeen by many others, 


both Dutchmen and Malays : and being very young, 
it was but two feet long, and had bracelets of gold up- 
on its feet. "There is no giving credit to theſe ſtories, 
ſaid Mr. Banks, for I was told the other day that a 
crocodile had ear-rings; and you know that could not 
be true, becauſe crocodiles have no ears. Ah! Sir, 


ſaid the man, theſe Sudara Oran are not like other 
crocodiles ; they have five toes upon each foot, a large 


tongue that fills their mouth, and ears alſo, although 
they are indeed very ſmall. g 53 

How much of what theſe people related they believ- 
ed, cannot be known; for there are no bounds to the 
credulity of ignorance and folly, In the girl's relation, 
however, there are ſome things in which ſhe could not 
be deceived ; and therefore muſt have been guilty of 
wilful falſehood. Her father might perhaps give her a 
charge to feed a crocodile, in conſequence of his be- 
lieving that it was his Sudara ; but its coming to her 
out of the river, when ſhe called it by the name of 
White King, and taking the food ſhe had brought it, 
muſt have been a fable of her own invention ; for this 
being falſe, it was impoſſible that ſhe ſhould believe it 
to be true. The girl's ſtory, however, as well as that 
of the man, is a ſtrong proof that they both firmly be- 
lieved the exiſtence of crocodiles that are Sudaras to 
men; and the girl's fiction will be eaſily accounted for 
if we tecollect, that the earneſt deſire which every one 
feels to make others believe what he believes himſelf, is 
a ſtrong temptation to ſupport it by unjuſtifiable evi- 
dence, And the averring what is known to be falſe, 
7 in 
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in order to produce in others the belief of what is 
thought to be true, muſt, upon the moſt charitable 
principles, be imputed to many, otherwiſe venerable 
characters, through whoſe hands the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity paſſed for many ages in their way to us, 
as the ſource of all the ſilly fables related of the Romiſh 
ſaints, many of them not leſs extravagant and abſurd 
than this ſtory of the White King, and all of them the 
invention of the firſt relater. 

The Bougis, Macaſſars, and Boetons, are ſo firmly 
perſuaded that they have relations of the crocodile ſpe- 
cies in the rivers of their own country, that they per- 
form a periodical ceremony in remembrance of them. 
Large parties of them go out in a boat, furniſhed with 
great plenty of proviſions, and all kinds of muſic, and 
row backwards and forwards in places where crocodiles 
and allegators are moſt common, ſinging and weeping 
by turns, each invoking his kindred, till a crocodile 
appears; when the muſic inſtantly ſtops, and proviſi- 
ons, beetle and tobacco, are thrown into the water. 
By this civility to the ſpecies, they hope to recommend 
themſelves to their relations at home ; and that it will 
be accepted inſtead of offerings immediately to them - 
ſelves, which it is not in their power to pay. 

In the next rank to the Indians ſtand the Chincſe, 
who in this place are numerous, but poſſeſs very little 
74 many of them live within the walls, and 

eep ſhops. The fruit-ſellers of Paſſar Piſſang have 
been mentioned already; but others have a rich ſhow 
of European and Chineſe goods : the far greater part, 
however, live in a quarter by themſelves, without the 
walls, called Campang China. Many of them are car- 
penters, joiners, ſmiths, taylors, ſlip-makers, dyers 
of cotton, and embroiderers; maintaining the charaQer 
of induſtry that is univerſally given of them : and ſome 
are ſcattered about the country, where they cultivate 
dens, ſow rice and ſugar, or keep cattle and buffa- 
loes, whoſe milk they daily. bring to town. 

There is nothing clean or dirty, honeſt or diſhoneſt, 
provided there is not too much danger of a halter, that 
the Chineſe will not readily do for money. But though 
they work with great diligence, and patiently undergo 
any degree of labour, yet no ſooner have _ laid 
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down their tools than they begin to game, either at 
cards or dice, or ſome other play among the multitude 
that they have invented, which are altogether unknown 
in Europe: to this they apply with ſuch eagerneſs, as 
ſcarcely to allow time for the neceſſary refreſhments of 
food and ſleep ; ſo that it is as rare to ſee a Chineſe idle, 
as it is to ſee a Dutchman or an Indian employed. 

In manners they are always civil, or rather obſe- 
quious; and in dreſs they are remarkably neat and 
clean, to whatever rank of life they belong. I ſhall 
not attempt a deſcription either of their perſons or ha- 
bits; for the better kind of China paper, which is now 
common in England, exhibits a perfect repreſentation 
of both, though perhaps with ſome ſlight exaggerati- 
ons approaching towards the caricatura. 

In eating they are eaſily ſatisfied, though the few that 
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are rich have many ſavory diſhes. Rice, with a ſmall 


proportion of fleſh or fiſh, is the food of the poor ; and 
they have greatly the advantage of the Mahometan In- 
dians, whoſe religion forbids them to eat of many 
things which they could moſt eafily procure. The 
Chineſe, on the contrary, being under no reſtraint, 
eat, beſides pork, dogs, cats, frogs, lizards, ſerpents 
of many kinds, and a great variety of ſea animals, 
which the other inhabitants of this country do not con- 
ſider as food : they eat alſo many vegetables, which an 
European, except he was periſhing with hunger, would 
never touch. 

The Chineſe have a ſingular ſuperſtition with regard 
to the burial of their dead ; for they will, upon no oc- 
caſion, open the ground a ſecond time, where a body 
has been interred. Their burying grounds, therefore, 
in the neighbourhood of Batavia, cover many hundred 
acres ; and the Dutch, grudging the waſte of ſo much 
land, will not ſell any for this purpoſe but at the moſt 
exorbitant price. The Chineſe, however, contrive to 
raiſe the purchaſe money, and afford another inſtance 
of the folly and weakneſs of human nature, in transfer- 
ring a regard for the living to the dead, and making 
that the obje& of ſolicitude and expence, which can- 
not receive the leaſt benefit from either. Under the 
influence of this univerſal prejudice, they take an un- 
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common method to preſerve the body intire, and pre- 
vent the remains of it from being mixed with the earth 
that ſurrounds it. They incloſe it in a large thick eof- 
fin of wood, not made of planks joined together, but 
hollowed out of the ſolid timber like a canoe ; this be- 
ing covered, and let down into the grave, is ſurrounded 
with a coat of their mortar, called Chinam, about 
eight or ten inches thick, which in a ſhort time be- 
comes as hard asa ſtone. 'The relations of the de- 
cealed attend the funeral ceremony, with a conſiderable 
number of women that are hired to weep : it might 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that the hired appearance of ſor- 
row could no more flatter the living than benefit the 
dead; yet the appearance of ſorrow is known to be hired 
among people much more reflective and enlightened 
than the Chineſe. In Batavia the law requires that 
every man ſhould be buried according to his rank, 
which is in no caſe diſpenſed with; ſo that if the de- 
ceaſed has not left ſufficient to pay his debts, an officer 
takes an inventory of what he has in his poſſeſſion when 
he died, and out of the produce buries him in the man- 
ner preſcribed, leaving only the overplus to his credi- 


tors. Thus in many inſtances are the living ſacrificed 


to the dead; and money that ſhould diſcharge a debt, or 
feed an orphan, laviſhed in idle proceſſions, or mate- 
rials that are depoſited in the earth to rot. 

Another numerous claſs among the inhabitants of 
this country is the ſlaves; for by ſlaves the Dutch, 


Portugueſe, and Indians, however different in their 


rank or ſituation, are conſtantly attended: they are pur- 
chaſed from Sumatra, Malacca, and almoſt all the eaſt- 
ern iſlands. The natives of Java, very few of whom, 


as I have before obſerved, live in the neighbourhood of 


Batavia, have an exemption from ſlavery under the ſane- 
tion of very ſevere penal laws, which 1 believe are ſel- 
dom violated. The price of theſe ſlaves is from ten to 
twenty pounds ſterling ; but girls, if they have beauty, 
ſometimes fetch a hundred. They are a very lazy ſet 
of people; but as they will do but little work, they are 
content with a little victuals, ſubſiſting altogether upon 
boiled rice, and a ſmall quantity of the cheapeſt fiſh. 
As they are natives of different countries, they differ 
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from each other extremely, both in perſon and diſpo- 
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the worſt, and conſequently may be purchaſed for the 
leaſt money: they are all thieves, and all incorrigible. 
Next to theſe are the Bougis and Macaſſars, both from 
the iſland of Celebes; theſe are lazy in the higheſt 
degree, and though not ſo much addicted to theft as 
the negroes, have a cruel and vindictive ſpirit, which 
renders them extremely dangerous; eſpecially as, to 
gratify their reſentment, they will make no ſcruple of 
ſacrificing life. The beſt ſlaves, and conſequently the 
deareſt, are procured from the iſland of Bali : the moſt 
beautiful women from Nias, a ſmall iſland on the 
coaſt of Sumatra ; but they are of a tender and deli- 
cate conſtitution, and ſoon fall a ſacrifice to the un- 
wholeſome air of Batavia. Beſides theſe, there are 
Malays, and ſlaves of ſeveral other denominations, 
whoſe particular characteriſtics I do not remember. 
Theſe ſlaves are wholly in the power of their maſ- 
ters with reſpect to any puniſhment that does not take 
away life; but if a ſlave dies in conſequence of pu- 
niſhment, though his death ſhould not appear to have 
been intended, the maſter is called to a ſevere account, 
and he is generally condemned to ſuffer capitally. For 
this reaſon the maſter ſeldom inflits puniſhment upon 
the ſlave himſelf, but applies to an officer called a Ma- 
rineu, one of whom is ſtationed in every diſtrict. The 
duty of the Marineu is to quell riots, and take offen- 
ders into cuſtody ; but more particularly to apprehend 
runaway flaves, and -puniſh them for ſuch crimes as 
the maſter, ſupported by proper evidence, lays to their 
charge: the puniſhment however is not inflicted by the 
Marineu in perſon, but by ſlaves who are bred up to the 
buſineſs. Men are puniſhed publicly, before the door 
of their maſter's houſe ; but women within it. The 


puniſhment is by ſtripes, the number being proporti- + 


oned to the offence; and they are given with rods made 
of rattans; which are ſplit into ſlender twigs for the 
purpoſe, and fetch blood at every ſtroke. A common 
puniſhment coſts the maſter a rix-dollar, and a ſevere 
one a ducatoon, about fix ſhillings and eight pence. 
The maſter is alſo obliged to allow the ſlave three dub- 
belcheys, equal to about ſeven pence half- penny a week, 
Ne as 
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as an encouragement, and to prevent his being under 
temptations to ſteal too ſtrong to be reſiſted. 

Concerning the government of this place I can ſay 
but little. We obferved however a remarkable fubor- 
dination among the people. Every man who is able 
to keep houſe, has a certain ſpecific rank, acquired by 
the length of his ſervices to the company; the differ- 
ent ranks which are thus acquired are diſtinguiſhed by 
the ornaments of the coaches and the dreſſes of coach- 
men : ſome are obliged to ride in plain coaches, ſome 
are allowed to paint them in different manners and de- 
grees, and ſome to gild them. The coachman alſo 
appears in clothes that are quite plain, or more or leſs 
adorned with lace. 

The officer who prefides here has the title of Go- 
vernor General of the Indies; and the Dutch Gover- 
nors of all the other ſettlements are fubordinate to him, 
and obliged to repair to Batavia that he may paſs their 
accounts. If they appear to have been criminal, or 
even negligent, he puniſhes them by delay, and de- 


tains them during pleaſure, fometimes one year, ſome- 


times two years, and ſometimes three; for they eannot 
quit the place till he gives them a diſmiſſion. Next to 
the Governor are the members of the council, called 
here Edele Heeren, and by the corruption of the Eng- 
liſh, [delcers. Theſe Idoleers take upon them ſo much 
ſtate, that whoever meets them in a carriage, is expect- 
ed to rife up and bow, then to drive on one ſide of the 
road, and there ſtop till they are paſt; the fame ho- 
mage is required alſo to their wives, and even to their 
children; and it is commonly paid them by the inha- 
bitants. But ſome of our captains have thought ſo 
ſlaviſh a mark of refpe& beneath the dignity which 
they derived from the fervice of his Britannic Majef- 
ty, and have refuſed to pay it; yet, if they were in a 
hired carriage, nothing could deter the coachman from 
honouring the Dutch Grandce at their expence, but 
the moſt peremptory menace of immediate death. 
Juſtice is adminiftered here by a body of lawyers, 
who have ranks of diſtinction among themſelves, Con- 
cerning their proceedings in queſtions of property, I 
know nothing ; but their deciſions in criminal caſes 


ſeem to be ſevere with reſpect to the natives, and leni- 
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tent with reſpect to their own people, in a criminal de- 


gree. A Chriſtian always is indulged with an oppor- 


tunity of eſcaping before he is brought to a trial, what- 
ever may have been his offence; and if he is brought 
to a trial and convicted, he is ſeldom puniſhed with 
death: while the poor Indians, on the contrary, are 


hanged, and broken upon the wheel, and even impal- 
ed alive without mer 


The Malays and Chineſe have judicial officers of 


their own, under the denominations of Captains and 


Lieutenants, who determine in civil caſes, ubje& to 


an appeal to the Dutch court. = | | 
he taxes paid by theſe people to the Company are 
very conſiderable ; and that which is exacted of them 


for liberty to wear their hair, is by no means the leaſt. 


They are paid monthly; and to ſave the trouble and 


charge of collecting them, a flag is hoiſted upon the 


top of a houfe in the middle of the ton when a pay- 


ment is due; and the Chineſe have experienced that it 
is their intereſt to repair thither with their money _. 


without delay. N handen 

The money current here conſiſts of ducats, worth a 
hundred and thirty two ſtivers; ducatoons, eighty 
ſtivers; imperial rix-dollars, ſixty ; tupees bf Batavia, 
thirty; ſchellings, fix ; double cheys, two ſtivers and a 
half; and doits, one fourth of a ſtiver. Spatiſh dol- 
lars, when we were here, were at five ſhillings'and five 
pence; and we were told, that they were never lower 
than five ſhillings and four pence, even at the Com- 
pany's warehouſe. For Engliſh guineas we could never 
get more than nineteen ſhillings upon an average; for 
though the Chineſe would give twenty ſhillings for 
ſome of the brighteſt, they would give no more than 
ſeventeen ſhillings for thoſe that were much worn. 

It may perhaps be of ſome advantage to ſtrangers to 
be told that there are two Kinds of coin here, of the 
ſame denomination, milled and unmilled, and that the 
milled is of moſt value. A milled ducatoon is worth 
eighty ſtivers ; but an unmilled ducatoon is worth no 
more than ſeventy-two. All accounts are kept in rix- 
dollars and ſtivers, which, here at leaſt, are mere no- 
minal coins, like our pound ſterling. The rix-dollar is 
equal to forty-eight ſtivers, about tour ſhillings and fix 


pence Engliſh currency. 
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CHAP. XY. 


. The Paſſage from Batavia to, the Cape of Good Hope: 


Thurf, 27. 


Satur. 29. 


Sunday 30. 


Mond. 31. 


I 77 I oy 
January. 
Tueſday t. 


Saturday g. 


Some Account of Prince's Iſland, and its Inhabitants, 
and a comparative View of their Language with the 
Malay and Favaneſe. 


O Thurſday the 27th of December, at fix o'clock 
in the morning, we weighed again and ſtood out 
to ſea; After much delay by contrary winds, we wea- 
thered Pulo Pare on the 29th, and ſtood in for the 
main; ſoon after we fetched a ſmall iſland under the 
main, in the midway between Batavia and Bantam, 
called Man-eater's Iſland. The next day we weather- 
ed firſt Wapping Ifland, and the Pulo Babi, On the 
31ſt, we ſtood over to the Sumatra ſhore ; and on the 
morning of New Year's day, 1771, we ſtood over for 


the Jaya ſhore. di | 
We continued our courſe, as the wind permitted us, 
till three o'clock in the afternoon of the 5th, when 


we anchored under the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Prince's 


Iſland in eighteen fathoms, in order to recruit our wood 
and water, and procure-refreſhments for the ſick, ma- 
ny of whom were now become, much worſe than they 
were When we left Batavia. As ſoon as the ſhip was 
ſecured, I went afhore, accompanied by Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander, and we were met upon the beach by 
jome Indians, who carried us 5 to a man, 
who, they ſaid, was their King. After we had ex- 
changed a few compliments with his Majeſty, we pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs; but in ſettling the price of turtle we 
could not agree; this however did not diſcourage us, 
as we made no doubt but that we ſhould buy them at 
our own price in the morning. As ſoon as we parted, 
the Indians diſperſed, and we proceeded along the 
ſhore in ſearch of a watering-place. In this we were 
more ſucceſsful; we found water very conveniently 
ſituated, and, if a little care was taken in filling it, 
we had reaſon to believe that it would prove good, Juſt 
as we were going off, ſome Indians, who remained with 
a canoe upon the beach, ſold us three turtle; but exact- 
ed a ptomiſe of us that we ſhould not tell the . 
hs The 
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The next morning, while a party was employed in, 1771. 


filling water, we renewed our traffic for turtle : at firſt, 


anuary. 


the Indians dropped their demands ſlowly; but about gunday 6. 


noon they agreed to take the price that we offered; ſo 
that before night we had turtle in plenty: the three that 
we had purchaſed the evening before, were in the mean 
time ſerved to the ſhip's company, who, till the day 
before, had not once been ſerved with ſalt proviſions ; 
from the time of our arrival at Savu, which was now 
near four months. In the evening, Mr. Banks went 
to pay his reſpects to the King, at his palace, in the 
middle of a rice field, and though his Majeſty was bu- 
ſily employed in dreſſing his own ſupper, he received 
the ſtranger very graciouſly. 203 

The next day the natives came down to the trading- 
place, with-fowls, fiſh, monkies, ſmall deer, and ſome 
vegetables, but no turtle; for they ſaid, that we had 
bought them all the day before. 'The next day, how- 
ever, more turtle appeared at market, and ſome were 
brought down every day afterwards, during our ſtay, 
though the whole together was not equal to the quan- 
tity that we bought the day after our arrival. 


On the 11th, Mr. Banks having learned from the ſer- Friday 11. 


vant whom he had hired at Batavia, that the Indians 
of this iſland had a town upon the ſhore, at ſome diſ- 
tance to the weſtward, he determined to fee it. With 
this view he ſet out in the morning, accompanied . by 
the Second Lieutenant, and as he had ſome reaſon to 
think that his viſit would not be agreeable to the inha- 
bitants, he told the people whom he met, as he was 
advancing along the ſhore, that he was in ſearch of 
plants, which indeed was alſo true. In about two 
hours they arrived at a place where there were four or 
five houles, and meeting with an old man, they ven- 
tured to make ſome inquiries concerning the town. 
He ſaid, that it was far diſtant; but they were not to be 
diſcouraged in their enterprize ; and he, ſeeing them 
proceed in their journey, joined company and went on 
with them. He attempted ſeveral times to lead them 
out of the way, but without ſucceſs; and at length 
they came within ſight of the houſes. The old man 
then entered cordially into their party, and conducted 
them into the town. The name of it is Samadang 3 
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it conſiſts of about four hundred houſes, and is divided 
by a river of brackiſh water into two parts, one of 
which is called the old town, and the other the new. 
As ſoon as they entered the old town, they met ſeveral 
Indians whom they had ſeen at the trading place, and 
one of them undertook to carry them over to the new 
town, at the rate of two pence a head. When the 
bargain was made, two very ſmall canoes were pro- 
duced, in which they embarked z the canoes being 
placed along fide of each other, and held together, a 
precaution which was abſolutely neceſſary to prevent 
their overſetting, the navigation was at length ſafely 
performed, though not without ſome difficulty; and 
when they landed in the new town, the people receiv- 
ed them with great friendſhip, and ſhewed them the 
houſes of their kings and principal people, which are 
in this diſtrict; few of them, however, were open; for 
at this time the people bad taken up their reſidence in 
the rice graunds, to defend the crop againſt the birds 
and manktes, by which it would otherwiſe have been 
deſtrayed; When their curioſity was fatisfied, they 
hired a large failing boat for two rupees (four fhillings) 
which bravght them back to the ſhip time enough to 
dine upon one of the {mall deer, weighing only forty 
pounds, which had been bought the day before, and 
proved to be very good and ſavory meat. 

We went on ſbore in the evening, to fee how the 
people who were employed in wooding and watering 
went on, and were informed that an axe had been ſto- 
len. As the paſſing over this fault might encourage 
the commiſſion of others of the ſame kind, application 
was immediately made to the King, who after ſome 
altercation, promiſed that the axe ſhoald be reſtored in 
the morning; and kept his word; for it was brought 
to us by a man who pretended that the thief, being 
afraid of a diſcovery, bad privately brought it and left 
it at his houſe in the night. 

We continued to purchaſe between two and three 
hundred weight of turtle in a day, befides fowls and 
other neceſſaries; and in the evening of the 13th, hav- 
mg nearly compleated our wood and water, Mr. Banks 


went aſhore to take leave of his Majeſty, to — 
N a 
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him two quires of paper, which he graciouſly received, I. 


They had much converſation; in the courſe of which 
his Majeſty, inquired, Why the Engliſh did not touch 
there, as they had been uſed to do? Mr, Banks repli- 
ed, that he ſuppoſed it was becauſe they found a defi- 
ciency of turtle ; of which there not being enough to 
ſupply one ſhip, many could not be expected. To 
ſupply this defect, he adviſed his Majeſty to breed cat- 
tle, buffaloes, and ſheep; a meaſure which he did not 
ſeem much inclined to adopt. 


On the 14th we made ready to ſail, having on board Monday 14. 


a good ſtock of refreſhments, which we purchaſed of 
the natives, conſiſting of turtle, fowl, fiſh, two ſpe- 
cies of deer, one as big as a ſheep, the other not lar- 
ger than a rabbit : with cocoa-nuts, plantains, limes, 
and other vegetables. The deer however ſerved only 
for preſent ute, for we could ſeldom keep one of them 
alive more than four-and-twenty hours after it was on 
board. On our part, the trade was carried on chiefly 
with Spaniſh dollars, the natives ſeeming to ſet little 
value upon any thing elſe ; ſo that our people, who 
had a general wry th to trade, parted with old ſhirts 
and other articles, which they were obliged to ſubſti- 
tute for money to great diſadvantage. In the morning 


of the 15th, we weighed, with a light breeze at N. E. Tueſday 18. 


and ſtood out to fea. Java Head, f om which I took my 
departure, lies in latitude 6? 49'S. longitude 253 12 W. 

Prince's Iſland, where we lay about ten days, is; in 
the Malay language, called, Pulo Selan; and, in the 
language of the inhabitants, Pulo Paneitan. It is a 
ſmall ifland, ſituated in the weſtern mouth of the 
Streight of Sunda. It is woody, and a very ſmall 

rt of it only has been cleared: there is no remark- 
able hill upon it, yet the Engliſh call the ſmall emi- 
nence which is juſt over the landing-place the Pike. 
It was formerly much frequented by the Indian ſhips of 
many nations, but eſpecially thoſe of England, which of 
late have forſaken it, as it is ſaid, becauſe the water is bad; 
and touch either at North Iſland, a ſmall iſland that lies 
on the coaſt of Sumatra, without the eaſt entrance of the 
Streight, or at New Bay, which lies only a few leagues 
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from Prince's Iſland, at neither of which places any con- 


January. . I 
b , ſiderable quantity of other refreſhments can be procur 


ed. Prince's Ifland is, upon the whole, certainly more 
eligible than either of them; and though the water is 
brackiſh, if it is filled at the lower part of the brook, 
yet higher up it will be found excellent, 

The firſt and ſecond, and perhaps the third ſhip that 
comes in the ſeaſon, may be tolerably ſupplied with tur- 
tle; but thoſe that come afterwards muſt be content 
with ſmall ones: thoſe that we bought were of the 
green kind, and at an average coſt us about an halt- 
penny or three farthings a pound. We were much 
diſappointed to find theni neither fat nor well flavour- 
ed, and we imputed it to their having been long kept 
in crawls, or pens, of brackiſh water, without food. 
The fovls are large, and we bought a dozen of them 
for a Spaniſh dollar, which is about five pence a- piece; 
the {mall deer coſt us two pence a-piece, and the larger, 
of which two only were brought down, a rupee. Many 
kinds of fiſh are to be had here, which the natives ſell 
by hand, and we found them tolerably cheap. Cocoa- 
nuts we bought at the rate of an hundred for a dollar, 
it they were picked, and if they were taken promiſ- 
cuouſly, one hundred and thirty. Plantains we found in 
great plenty ; we procured alſo ſome pine apples, water 
melons, jaccas, and pumpkins, beſides rice, the greater 
part of which was of the mountain kind, that grows in 
dry land; yams, and ſeveral ather vegetables, at a ve- 
Ty reaſonable rate. 

Ihe inhabitants are Javaneſe, whoſe Raja is ſubject 
to the Sultan of Bantam. Their cuſtoms are very ſi- 
milar to thoſe of the Indians about Batavia; but they 
ſeem to be more jealous of their women ; for we ne- 
ver ſaw any of them during all the time that we were 
there, except one by chance in the woods, as ſhe was 
running away to hide herſelf. They profeſs the Ma- 
nometan religion; but believe there is not a moſque 
in the whole ifland. We were among them during the 
faſt, which the Turks call Ramadan, which they ſeem- 
ed to keep with-great rigour, for not one of them would 
touch a morſel of victuals, or even chew their beetle, 
till ſun-ſet. | 

| | Their 
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"Their food is nearly the ſame as that of the Batavian 
Indians, except the addition of the nuts of the palm, 
called Cycas circinalis, with which, upon the coaſt of 
New Holland, ſome of our people were made ſick, and 
ſome of our hogs poiſoned. 

Upon'obſerving theſe nuts to be part of their food, 
we enquired by what means they deprived them of their 
deleterious quality; and they told us, that they firſt cut 
them into thin ſlices, and dried them in the ſun, then 
ſteeped them in freſh water for three months, and after- 
wards preſſing out the water, dried them in the ſun a 
ſecond time ; but we learned, that after all they are 
only eaten in times of ſcarcity, when they mix them 
with their rice, to make them go farther. 

The houſes of their town are built upon piles, or 
pillars, four or five feet above the ground ; upon theſe 
is laid a floor of bamboo canes, which are placed at 
ſome diſtance from each other, ſo as to leave a free 
paſſage for the air from below; the walls alſo are of 
bamboo, which are interwoven hurdlewiſe, with ſmall 
Ricks, that are faſtened perpendicularly to the beams 
which form the frame of the building; it has a ſlop- 
ing roof, which is ſo well thatched with palm leaves, 
that neither the ſun nor the rain can find entrance. 'The 
ground over which this building is erected is an ob- 
long ſquare, in the middle of one fide is the door, and 
in the middle, between that and the end of the houſe, 
towards the left hand, is a window ; a partition runs 
out from each end towards the middle, which, if con- 
tinued, would divide the whole floor into two equal 
parts, longitudinally, but they do not meet in the mid- 
dle, ſo that an opening is left over-againſt the door ; 
each end of the houſe, therefore, to the right and left 
of the door, is divided into two rooms, like ſtalls in a 
ſtable, all open towards the paſſage from the door to the 
wall on the oppoſite ſide : in that next the door, to 
the left hand, the children fleep ; that oppoſite to it, 
on the right hand, is allotted to ſtrangers ; the maſter 
and his wife ſleep in the inner-room on the left hand, 
and that oppoſite to it is the kitchen. 'There is no dif- 
ference between the. houſes of the poor and the rich, 
but in the ſize; except that the royal palace, and the 
| kouſe of a man whoſe name is Gundang, the next in 
L14 riches 
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riches and influence to the king, is walled with boards, 


„Li inſtead of being wattled with ſticks and bamboo. 
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As the people are obliged to abandon the town, and 
live in the rice-fields at certain ſeaſons, to ſecure their 
crops from the birds and monkies, they have occaſional 
houſes there for their accommodation; they are ex- 
aQly the ſame as the houſes in the town, except that 
they are ſmaller, and are elevated eight or ten feet 
above the ground, inſtead of four. 

The Siſpaktion of the people, as far as we could 
diſcover it, is good. They dealt with us very honeſtly, 
except, like all other Indians, and the itinerant retail- 
ers of fiſh in London, they aſked ſometimes twice, and 
ſometimes thrice as much for their commodities as they 
would take. As what they brought to market belong- 
ed, in different proportions, to a conſiderable number 
of the natives, and it would have been difficult to pur- 
chaſe it in ſeparate lots, they found out a very eaſy ex- 


pedient, with which every one was ſatisfied : they put 


all that was bought of one kind, as plantains or cocoa- 
nuts, together, and when we had agreed for the heap, 
they divided the money that was paid for it among 
thoſe of whoſe ſeparate property it conſiſted, in a pro- 
portion correſponding with their contributions. Some- 
times, indeed, they changed our money, giving us 
240 doits, amounting to five ſhillings, for a Spaniſh 
dollar, and ninety fix, amounting to twa ſhillings, for 
a Bengal rupee. 

They all ſpeak the Malay language, though they 
have a language of their own, different both from the 
Malay and the Javaneſe. Their own language they 
called Catta Gunung, the Language of the Mountains ; 
and they ſay that it is ſpoken upon the mountains of 
Javas whence their tribe originally migrated, firſt to 

ew Bay, and then to their preſent ſtation, being dri- 
ven from their firit ſettlement by tigers, which they 
found too numerous to ſubdue. I have already ob- 
ſerved, that ſeveral languages are ſpoken by the native 
E in different parts of their iſland; but when 

ſay that the language of theſe people is different from 
the Javaneſe, I mean that it is different from the lan- 
guage which is ſpoken at Samarang, a place that is di- 
ſtant only one day's journey from the reſidence of the 
| emperor 
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emperor of Java, The following is a liſt of correſpond- 


ing words in the languages of Prince's Iſland, Java, 
and Malacca, 


Engliſh, Prince's INand. Javaneſe. Malay. 
A man, Jalma, Oong Langan, OranLackiLacki. 
A woman, Becang, Oong Wadong, Parampuan. 
A child, Oroculatacke, Lari, Anack. 

The bead, Holo, Undaſs, Capalla. 
The noſe, Erung, Erung, Edung. 

| The eyes, Mata, Moto, Mata. 
The ears, Chole, Cuping, Cuping- 
The teeth, Cutock, Uatu, Ghigi. 
The belly, Beatung, Wuttong. Prot. 
The backfide, Serit, Celit, Pantat. 
The thigh, Pimpiag, Poopoo, Paha. 
The knee, Huilootoor, Duncul, Lontour. 
The lep, Metis, Sickil, Kauki. 
A _ Cucy, Cucu, Cucu. 
A hand, Langan, Tangan, Tangan. 
A finger, RamoLangan, Jari, Jaring. 


In this ſpecimen of the languages of places ſo near 
to each other, the names of different parts of the body 
are choſen, becauſe they are eaſily obtained from peo- 
ple whoſe language is utterly unknown, and becauſe 
they are more likely to be part of the original ſtamen 


of the language, than any other, as types of the firſt 


objects to which they would give names. It is very 
remarkable that the Malay, the Javaneſe, and the 
Prince's Iſland language, have words which, if not ex- 
aQly ſimilar to the correſponding words in the language 
of the iſlands in the South Seas, are manifeſtly derived 
from the ſame ſource, as will appear from the follow- 
ing table: 


Engliſh. South Sea. Malay. Javaneſe. Pr. Iſland, 


An eye, Matta, Mata, Moto, Mata. 
To eat, . Maa Macan, Mangan, 
To drink, Einu, Menum, Gnumbe, 

To hill, Matte, Matte, Matte, 


A louſe, Outou, Coutou, 

Rain, Euwa, Udian, Udan, N 
Bamboo cane, Owhe, Awe, 

A Breaſt, Eu, Souſou, Souſou, 8 
A bird, Mannu, Manu, Mannuck. 


A fiſb, 
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177. Engliſh. South Sea. Malay. . Javaneſe. 
_ 7 fb, Eyca, Ican, Iwa. 

The foot, Tapao, Tapaan. 
A lobſter, Tooura, Udang, Urang. 
Yams, Fufwhe, Ubi, Urve. 
To bury, Etannou, Tannam Tandour. 
A moſchit, Enammou, Gnammuck, 
To ſcratch, Hearu, Garru, Garu. 
Coccos roots, Taro, Tallas, Talas. 
In-land, Uta, Utan, 


This ſimilitude 1s particularly remarkable in the words 
expreſſing number, which at firſt ſight ſeems to be no 
inconſiderable proof, that the ſcience at leaſt of theſe 
different people has a common root. But the names 
of numbers in the iſland of Madagaſcar are, in ſome 
inſtances, ſimilar to all theſe, which is a problem ſtill 
more difficult to ſolve. That the names of numbers, 
in particular, are in a manner common to all theſe 
countries, will appear from the following comparative 
table, which Mr. Banks drew up, with the aſſiſtance 
of a negroe ſlave, born at Madagaſcar, who was on 


board an Engliſh ſhip at Batavia, and ſent to him to 


gratify his curioſity on this ſubjeQ, 
Engl. S. Sea Iſlands, Malay, Javaneſe. Fr, Iſland. Madagaſcar, 


One, Tahie, Satou, Sigi, Hegie, Iſſe. 
Two, Rua, Dua, Lorou, Dua, Rua. 
Three, Torou, Tiga, Tullu, Tollu, Teliou, 
Feur, Haa, Ampat, Pappat, Opat, Effats, 
Five, Reina, Lima, Limo, Limah, Limi, 
Six, Wheney, Annam, Nunnam, Gunnap, Ene, 


Seven, Hetu, Tudju, Petu, Tudju, Titou, 
Eight, Waru, Delapau, Wolo, Delapan, Walon, 
Nine, Iva, Sembilan, Songo, Salapan, Sivi, 

Ten, Ahour oa, Sapoulou, Sapoulou, Sapoulou, Tourou. 


In the language of Madagaſcar there are other words 
ſimilar to words of the fame import in the Malay. 
The noſe in Malay is called Erung, at Madagaſcar, 
Ourou; Lida, the tongue, is Lala; Tangan, the hand, 
is Tang; and Tanna, the ground, is Taan. | 

From the ſimilitude between the language of the 
Eaſtern Indies and the iſlands of the South-Sea, conjec- 
tures may be formed with reſpeC to the peopling thoſe 


countries, which cannot eaſily be referred to Madagaſ- 


car, The inhabitants of Java and Madagaſcar appear 
ta 
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to be a different race; the Javaneſe is of an olive 
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complexion, and has long hair ; the native of Mada- 33 


gaſcar is black, and his head is not covered with hair, 
but wool; and yet, perhaps, this will not conclude 
againſt their having common anceſtors ſo ſtrongly as at 
firſt appears. It does not ſeem leſs difficult to account 
for the perſonal difference between a native of England 
and France, as an effect of mere local ſituation, than 
for the difference between the natives of Java and Ma- 
dagaſcar; yet it has never been ſuppoſed that England 
and France were not peopled from common anceſtors. 
If two natives of England marry in their own country, 
and afterwards remove to our ſettlements in the Weſt 
Indies, the children that are conceived and born there 
will have the complexion and caſt of countenance that 
diſtinguiſh the Creole; if they return, the children con- 
ceived and born afterwards will have no ſuch character- 
iſtics. If it be ſaid, that the mother's mind, being im- 
preſſed with different external objects, impreſſes corre- 
ſponding features and complexion upon the child du- 
ring her pregnancy, it will be as difficult to refer the 
effect into this cauſe, upon mere phyſical principles, 
as in tothe other; for it can no more be ſhewn how a 
mere idea, conceived in the mother's imagination, can 
change the corporeal form of her infant, than how its 
form can be changed by mere local ſituation. We 
know that people within the ſmall circle of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, who are born at the diſtance of two 
or three hundred miles from each other, will be diſtin- 


guiſhed by the Scots face, the Welſh face, and the 


Iriſh face ; may we not then reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
there are in nature qualities which act powerfully as 
efficient cauſes, and yet are not cognizable by any of 
the five modes of perception which we call ſenſes? A 
deaf man, who ſees the ſtring of an harpſichordv ibrate, 
when a correſponding tone is produced by blowing into 
a flute at a diſtance, will ſee an effect, of which he can 
no more conceive the cauſe to exiſt in the blowing air 
into the flute, than we can conceive the cauſe of the 
perſonal difference of the various inhabitants of the globe 
to exiſt in mere local ſituation ; nor can he any more 
form an idea of the cauſe itſelf, in one caſe, than we 
gan in the other: what happens to him then, in con- 
| ſequence 
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ſequence of having but four ſenſes inſtead of five, may, 


January. with reſpect to many phznomena of nature, happen to 


us, in conſequence of having but five lenſes inſtead of 
ſix, or any greater number. 

Poſſibly, however, the learning of ancient Ægypt 
might run in two courſes, one through Africa and the 
other through Aſia, diſſeminating the ſame words in 
each, eſpecially terms of number, which might thus 
become part of the language of people who-never had 
any communication with each other. 

We now made the beſt of our way for the Cape of 
Good Hope ; but the ſeeds of diſeaſe, which we had re- 
ceived at Batavia, began to appear with the moſt threat- 
ening ſymptoms in dyſenteries and flow fevers. Leſt 
the water which we had taken in at Prince's Iſland 
ſhould have had any ſhare in our ſickneſs, we purified 
it with lime, and we waſhed all parts of the ſhip between 
decks with vinegar, as a remedy againſt infection. Mr. 
Banks was among the ſick, and for ſome time there was 
no hope of his life. We were very ſoon in a moſt de- 
plorable ſituation ; the ſhip was nothing better than an 
hoſpital, in which thoſe that were able to go about, 
were too few to attend the ſick, who were confined to 
their hammocks, and we had almoſt every night a dead 
body to commit to the ſea. In the courſe - ke ſix 
weeks we buried Mr. Sporing, a gentleman who was 
in Mr. Banks's retinue, Mr. Parkinſon, his natural 


| hiſtory painter, Mr. Green, the aſtronomer, the boat- 


fwain, the carpenter and his mate, Mr. Monkhouſe 


the midſhipman, who had fothered the ſhip after ſhe 


had been ſtranded on the coaſt of New Holland, our 
old jolly ſail- maker and his aſſiſtant, the ſhip's cook, 
the corporal of the marines, two of the carpenter's 
crew, a midſhipman, and nine feamen; in all three- 
and-twenty perſons, beſides the ſeven that we buriedat 
Batavia, | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Our Arrival at the Cape of Good Hope ; ſome Remarks 
on the Run from Java Head to that Place; a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Cape, and of Saint Helena ; with ſome Ac- 


count of the Hottentots, ami the Return of the Ship to 


England. 


N Friday the 15th of March, about ten o'clock priaay 15. 


in the morning, we anchored off the Cape of 
Good Hope, in ſeven fathoms, with an oozy bottom. 
The weſt point of the bay, called the Lion's Tail, bore 
W. N. W. and the caſtle S. W. diſtant about a mile 
and a half. I immediately waited upon the Governor, 
who told me, that I ſhould have every thing the coun- 
try afforded. My firſt care was to provide a proper 
place a-ſhore for the ſick, which were not a few ; and 
a houſe was ſoon found, where it was agreed they ſhould 
be lodged and boarded at the rate of two ſhillings a head 


per day. 


Our run, from Java Head to this place, afforded very 


few ſubjeRs of remark that can be of uſe to future na- 
vigators: ſuch as occurred, however, I ſhall ſet down. 
We had left Java Head eleven days before we got the 
general ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, during which time we 
did not advance above 5* to the ſouthward, and 30 to 
the weſt, having variable light airs, interrupted by 
calms, with ſultry weather and an unwholeſome air, 
occaſioned probably by the load of vapours which the 
eaſtern trade-wind and weſterly monſoons bring into 
theſe latitudes, both which blow in theſe ſeas at the 
time of year when we happened to be there. The 
eaſterly wind prevails as far as 10 or 128. and the 
weſterly as far as 6 or 89; in the intermediate ſpace 
the winds are variable, and the air, I believe, always 
unwholeſome : it certainly aggravated the diſeaſes which 
we brought with us from Batavia, and particularly the 
flux, which was not in the leaſt degree checked by any 
medicine, ſo that whoever was ſeized with it conſider- 
ed himſelf as a dead man; but we had no ſooner got 
into the trade-wind, than we began to feel its ſalutary 
effects: we buried, indeed, ſeveralof our people after- 


wards, 
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1777. wards, but they were ſuch as had been taken on board 

March. ina ſtate ſo low ard feeble, that there was ſcarcely a 

poſſibility of their recovery. At firſt we ſuſpected that 

this dreadful diſorder might have been brought upon us 

by the water that we took on board at Prince's Iſland, 

or even by the turtle that we bought there; but there 

is not the leaſt reaſon to believe that this ſuſpicion was 

well grounded ; for all the ſhips that came from Batavia, 

at the ſame ſeaſon, ſuffered in the fame degree, and 

ſome of them even more ſeverely, though none of them 
touched at Prince's Iſland in their way. 

A feu days after we left Java, we ſaw boobies about 
the thip for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively; and as theſe birds 
are known to rooſt every night on thore, we thought 
them an indication that ſome iſland was not far diſtant ; 
perhaps it might be the iſland of Selam, which in dif- 
terent charts, is very differently laid down both in name 
and ſituation. 

The variation of the compaſs off the weſt coaſt of 
Java is about 3* W. and ſo it continued, without any 
ſenſible variation, in the common track of ſhips, to the 
longitude of 288% W. latitude 229 S. after which it 
increaſed apace, ſo that in longitude 295, latitude 230, 
the variation was 10? 20'W. In ſeven degrees more 
of longitude, and one of latitude, it increaſed two de- 
grees. In the ſame ſpace, farther to the weſt, it increaſ- 
ed five degrees; in latitude 28®, longitude 314“, it was 
24® 20'; in latitude 299, longitude 317“, it was 26" 
10', and was then ſtationary for the ſpace of about ten 
degrees farther to the weſt; but in latitude 34?, lon- 
gitude 333%, weobſerved it twice to be 2804 W. and 
this was its greateſt variation; for in latitude 3593, lon- 
gitude 337“, it was 245, and continued gradually to 
decreaſe; ſo that off Cape Anguillas it was 22“ 30 
and in Table Bay 20? 30 W. | 

As to currents, it did not appear that they were at 
all conſiderable, till we came within a little diſtance of 
the meridian of Madagaſcar; for after we had made 
529 of longitude from Java Head, we found, by ob- 
lervation, that our error in longitude was only two de- 
grees, and it was the fame when we had made only : 
nineteen. This error might be owing partly to a cur- 
rent ſetting to the weſtward, partly to our not making 

proper 
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proper allowances for the ſetting of the ſea before which 
we run, and perhaps to an error in the aſſumed longi- 
tude of Java Head. If that longitude is erroneous, the 
error muſt be imputed to the imperfection of the charts 
of which I made uſe in reducing the longitude from 
Batavia to that place; for there can be no doubt but 
that the longitude of Batavia is well determined. Af- 
ter we had paſſed the longitude of 307®, the effects of 
the weſterly currents began to be conſiderable; for in 
three days our error in longitude was 10 5'. ũ The ve- 
locity of the current kept increaſing, as we proceeded 
to the weſtward, inſomuch that for five days ſucceſ- 
ſively, after we made the land, we were driven to the 
S. W. or S. W. by W. not leſs than twenty leagues a 
day; and this continued till we were within ſixty or ſe- 
venty leagues of the Cape, where the current ſet ſome- 
times one way, and ſometimes the other, though in- 
clining rather to the weſtward. 

After the boobies had left us, we ſaw no more birds 
till we got nearly a-breaſt of Madagaſcar, where, in 
latitude 279 4 S. we ſaw an albatroſs, and after that 
time we ſaw them every day in great numbers, with 
birds of ſeveral ſorts, particularly one about as big as 
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a duck, of a very dark brown colour, with a yellowiſſt 


bill. Theſe birds became more numerous as we ap- 
proached the ſhore, and as ſoon as we got into ſound- 
ings we ſaw gannets, which we continued to fee as 
long as we were upon the bank which ſtretches off An- 
guillas to the diſtance of forty leagues, and extends 
along the ſhore to the eaſtward, from Cape Falſe, ac- 
cording to ſome charts, one hundred and ſixty leagues. 
The real extent of this bank is not exactly known; it 
is, however, uſeful as a direction to ſhipping when to 
haul in, in order to make the land. 

While we lay here the Houghton Indiaman ſailed for 
England, who, during her ſtay in India, loſt by ſick- 
nels between thirty and forty men, and when ſhe left 
the Cape had many in a helpleſs condition with the 
ſcurvy. Other ſhips ſuffered in the ſame proportion, 
who had been little more than' twelve months abſent 
from England : our ſufferings, therefore, were compara- 
tively light, conſidering that we had been abſent near 
three times as long. 
| Having 
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Having lain here to recover the ſick, procure ſtores, 
and perform ſeveral neceſſary operations upon the ſhip 
and rigging, till the 13th of April, I then got all the 
ſick on board, ſeveral of whom were ſtill in a dangerous 
ſtate, and, having taken leave of the Governor, I un- 
moored the next morning, and got ready to fail. 

The Cape of Good Hope has been ſo often deſcrib- 
ed, and is to well known in Europe, that I ſhall men- 
tion only a few particulars, which in other relations are 
omitted or miſrepreſented. | 

Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid to the contra- 
ry, no country that we ſaw during the voyage makes 
a more forlorn appearance, or is in reality a more ſte- 
rile deſart. The land over the Cape, which conſti- 
tutes the peninſula formed by Table Bay on the north, 
and Falſe Bay on the ſouth, conſiſts of high moun- 
tains, altogether naked and deſolate : the land behind 
theſe to the eaſt, which may be confidered as the iſth- 
mus, is a plain of vaſt extent, conſiſting almoſt wholly 
of a light kind of ſea-ſand, which produces nothing 
but heath and is utterly incapable of cultivation. All 
the ſpots that will admit of improvement, which toge- 
ther bear about the ſame proportion to the whole as one 
to one thouſand, are laid out in vineyards, orchards, 
aſd kitchen grounds; and moſt of theſe little ſpots lie 
at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. There is 
alſo the greateſt reaſon to believe, that in the interior 
parts of this country, that which is capable of cultiva- 
tion does not bear a greater proportion to that which is 
incorrigibly barren ; for the Dutch told us, that they 
had ſettlements eight-and-twenty days journey up the 
country, a diſtance equal to at leaſt nne hundred 
miles, from which they bring proviſtons to the Cape 
by land; fo that it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that 
proviſions are not to be had within a lefs compaſs. 
While we were at the Cape, a farmer 'came thither 
from the country, at the diſtance of fifteen days jour- 
ney, and brought his young children with him. We 
were ſurpriſed at this, and aſked him, if it would not 
have been better to have left them with his next neigh- 
bour ? Neighbour ! ſaid the man, I have no neighbour 
within lefs than five days journey of me. Surely the 


country muſt be deplorably barren, in which thoſe who 


ſettle 
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ſettle only to raiſe proviſions for a market, are diſperſ- 
ed at ſuch diſtances from each other. That the coun- 
try is every where deſtitute of wood appears to demon- 
ſtration; for timber and planks are imported from Ba- 
tavia, and fuel is almoſt as dear as food. We ſaw no 
tree, except in plantations near the town, that was fix 
feet high ; and the ſtems, that were not thicker than a 
man's thumb, had roots as thick as an arm or a leg ; 
ſuch is the influence of the winds here to the diſadyan- 
tage of vegetation, ſetting the ſterility of the ſoil out 
of the queſtion. 

The only town which the Dutch have built here is, 
from its ſituation, called Cape Town, and conſiſts of 
about a thouſand houſes, neatly built of brick, and in 
general whited on the outſide; they are, however, co- 
vered only with thatch, for the violence of the ſouth- 
eaſt winds would render any other roof inconvenient 
and dangerous. The ſtreets are broad and commodi- 
ous, all croſſing each other at right angles. In the 
principal ſtreet there is a canal, on efch fide of which 
is Planted a row of oaks, that have flouriſhed tolerably 
well, and yield an agreeable ſhade; there is a canal 
alſo in one other part of the town, but the ſlope of the 
ground in the courſe of both is ſo great, that they are 
furniſhed with flood-gates, or locks, at intervals of lit- 
tle more than fifty yards. 

A much greater proportion of the inhabitants are 
Dutch in this place than in Batavia; and as the town 
is ſupported principally by entertaining ſtrangers, and 
ſupplying them with neceſſaries, every man, to a cer- 
tain degree, imitates the manners and cuſtoms of the 
nation with which he is chiefly concerned. The ladies, 
however, are ſo faithful to the mode of their country, 
that not one of them will ſtir without a chaudpied, or 
chauffet, which is carried by a ſervant, that it may be 
ready to place under her feet whenever ſhe ſhall fit 
down. This praQice is the more remarkable, as very 
few of theſe chauffets have fire in them, which indeed 
theclimate renders unneceſſary. | 

The women in general are very handſome; they 
have fine clear ſkins, and a bloom of colour that indi- 
cates a purity of conſtitution, and high health. They 
make the beſt wives in the world, both as miſtreſſes of a 
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family and mothers ; and there is ſcarcely a houſe that 
does not ſwarm with children. 

The air is ſalutary in a high degree, ſo that thoſe 
who bring diſeaſes hither from Europe, generally reco- 
ver perfect health in a ſhort time; but the diſeaſes that 
are brought from India are not ſo certainly cured. 

Notwithſtanding the natural ſterility of the climate, 
induſtry has ſupplied this place with all the neceſſaries, 
and even the luxuries of life, in the greateſt profuſion, 
'The beef and mutton are excellent, though the cattle 
and ſheep are natives of the country ; ; the cattle are 
lighter than ours, more neatly made, and have. horns 
that ſpread to a much wider extent, The ſheep are 
cloathed with a ſubſtance between wool and hair, and 
have tails of an enormous ſize; we ſaw ſome that 
weighed twelve pounds, and were told that there were 
many much larger. Good butter is made of the milk 
of the cows, but the cheeſe is very much inferior to 
our own. Here are goats, but they are never eaten ; 


hogs, and a variety of poultry ; hares are alſo found 


there, exactly like thoſe of Europe; ; antelopes of many 


; kinds, quails of two forts, and* buſtards, which are 


well flavoured, but not juicy. The fields produce Eu- 
ropean wheat "and barley, and the gardens European 
vegetable, and fruit 7. all kinds, deſſes plantains, 
guavas, jambu, and ſome other Indian fruits, but theſe 
are not in perfection; the plantains in particular are 
very bad, and the guavas no larger than gooſeberries. 
The vineyards alſo produce wine of various forts, but 
not equal to thoſe of Europe, except the Conſtantia, 
which is made genuine only at one vineyard, about ten 
miles diſtant from the town. There is another vine- 
yard near it, where wine is made that is called by the 
lame name, but it is greatly inferior. 

The common method in which ſtrangers live here, 
is to lodge and board with ſome of the inhabitants, 
many of whoſe houſes are always open for their recep- 
tion: the rates are from five ſhillings to two ſhillings 
A OY for which all neceſſaries are found. Coaches 

may be hired at four-and-twenty ſhillings a day, and 
horſes at fix ſhillings ; but the country affords very 
little temptation to uſe them. There are no public 
entertainments: and thoſe that are private, to which 

ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers of the rank of Gentlemen are always admit- 


ted, were ſuſpended while we were there by the break-, — : 


ing out of the meaſles, | 

At the farther end of the High-ſtreet the company 
havea garden, which is about two thirds of an Engliſh 
mile long; the whole is divided by walks, that interſe& 
each other at right angles, and are planted with oaks 
that are clipped into wall hedges, except in the centre 
walk, where they are ſuffered to grow to their full ſize, 
and afford an agreeable ſhade, which is the more wel- 
come, as, except the plantations by the ſides of the 
two canals, there is not a ſingle tree that would ſerve 
even for a ſhepherd's buſh, within many miles of the 
town, The greater part of this garden is kitchen 
ground ; but two ſmall ſquares are allotted to botanical 
plants, which did not appear to be ſo numerous by one 
half as they were when Odenland wrote his — Dram 
At the farther end of the garden is a menagerie, in 

which there are many birds and beaſts that are never 
ſeen in Europe, particularly a beaſt called by the Hot- 
tentots Coe Doe, which is as large as a horſe, and has 
- the fine ſpiral horns which are ſometimes ſeen in private 
and public collections of curioſities. 

Of the natives of this country we could learn but 
little, except from report ; for there were none of their 
habitations, where alone they retain their original cuſ- 
toms, within leſs than four days journey from the 
town; thoſe that we ſaw at the Cape were all ſervants 
to Dutch farmers, whoſe cattle they take care of, and 
are employed in other drudgery of the meaneſt kind. 
'Thefe are in general of a ſlim make, and rather lean 
than plump, but remarkably ſtrong, nimble, and ac- 
tive. Their ſize is nearly the ſame with that of Eu- 
ropeans, and we ſaw ſome that were ſix feet high; their 
eyes are dull, and without expreſſion ; their ſkins are 
of the colour of ſoot, but that is in a great meaſure 
cauſed by the dirt, which is ſo wrought into the grain 
that it cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the complex ion; 
for I believe they never waſh any part of their bodies. 
Their hair curls ſtrongly, not like a negroe's but falls 
in ringlets about ſeven or eight inches long. Their 
cloathing conſiſts of a ſkin, generally that of a ſheep, 


thrown over their ſhoulders; beſides which the men wear 
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a ſmall pouch in the middle of the waiſt, and the wo- 
men, a broad leather flap, both which hang from a 
girdle or belt that is adorned with beads and ſmall pieces 
of copper. Both men and women wear necklaces, and 
ſometimes bracelets, of beads ; and the women wear 
rings of hard leather round their ancles, to defend them 
from the thorns, with which their country every where 
abounds : ſome of them have a ſandal, made of wood 
or bark ; but the greater part of them are unſhod. 

To a European, their language appears to be ſcarce- 
ly articulate; beſides which it is diſtinguiſhed by a 
very remarkable ſingularity. At very frequent inter- 
vals, while they are ſpeaking, they cluck with the 
tongue againſt the roof of the mouth: theſe clucks do 
not appear to have any meaning, but rather to divide 
what they ſay into ſentences, Moſt of theſe Hotten- 
tots ſpeak Dutch, without any peculiarity of pronun- 
ciation, 

They are all modeſt, even to ſheepiſhneſs ; for it was 
not without the greateſt difficulty that we could per- 
ſuade any of them to dance, or even to ſpeak in their 
own language to each other, in our preſence, We did 
however both ſee them dance, and hear them ling 3 
their dances are by turns active and ſluggiſh to excels ; 
ſometimes conſiſting of quick and violent motions, with 
ſtrange diſtortions of the body, and unnatural leaps 
backwards, and forwards, with the legs croſſing each 
other; and being ſometimes ſo ſpiritleſs that the dancer 
only ſtrikes the ground firſt with one foot, and then 
with the other, neither changing place nor moving any 
other part of his body : the ſongs alſo are alternately to 
quick and ſlow movement, in the ſame extremes as the 
dance, 

We made many inquiries concerning theſe people of- 
the Dutch, and the following particulars are related 
upon the credit of their report: 

Within the boundaries of the Dutch ſettlements 
there are ſeveral nations of theſe people, whovery much. 
differ from each other in their cuſtoms and manner of 
life: all however are friendly and peaceable, except 
one clan that is ſettled to the eaſtward, which the Dutch 
call Boſch men, and theſe live entirely by * or 
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rather by theft ; for they never attack their neighbours 
openly, but ſteal the cattle privately in the night. They 
are armed however to defend- themſelves, if they hap- 
pen to be detected, with lances or aſſagays, and ar- 
rows, which they know how to poiſon by various ways; 
ſome with the juice of herbs, and ſome with the ve- 
nom of the ſerpent called Cobra di Capelo. In the 
hands of theſe people a ſtone is alſo a very formidable 
weapon ; for they can throw it with ſuch force and ex- 
actneſs as repeatedly to hit a dollar at the diſtance of an 
hundred paces. As a defence againſt theſe freeboot- 
ers, the other Indians train up bulls, which they place 
round their towns in the night, and which, upon the 
approach of either man or beaſt, will aſſemble and op- 
poſe them, till they hear the voice of their maſters en- 
couraging them to fight, or calling them off, which 
they obey with the ſame docility as a dog. 

Some nations have the art of melting and preparing 
copper, which is found among them, probably native, 
and of this they make broad plates, which they wear 
as ornaments upon their foreheads; Some of them 
alſo know how to harden bits of iron, which they pro- 
cure from the Dutch, and form into knives, ſo as to 
give them a temper ſuperior to that of any they can 
buy. 

The Chiefs, many of whom are poſleſſors of very 
numerous herds of cattle, are generally clad in the ſkins 
of lions, tygers, or zebras, to which they add fringes, 
and other ornaments, in a very good taſte. Both ſexes 
frequently anoint the body with greaſe, but never uſe 
any that is rancid or fœtid, if freſh can be had. Mut- 
ton ſuet and butter are generally uſed for this purpoſe; 
butter is preferred, which they make by ſhaking the 
milk in a bag made of the ſkin of ſome beaſt. 

We were told that the prieſt certainly gives the nup- 
tial benediction by ſprinkling the bride and bridegroom 
with his urine, But the Dutch univerſally declared, 
that the women never wrapped the — of ſheep 


round their legs, as they have been ſaid to do, and af- 
terwards make them part of their food. Semicaſtration 
was alſo abſolutely denied to be general; but it was 
acknowledged that ſome among the particular nation 
which knew how to melt copper had ſuffered that ope- 
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ration, who were ſaid to be the beſt warriors, and par- 
ticularly to excel in the art of throwing ſtones. 

We were very deſirous to determine the great queſtion 
among natural hiſtorians, whether the women of this 
country have or have not that fleſhy flap or apron which 
has been called the Sinus pudoris, and what we learned 
I ſhall relate. Many of the Dutch and Malays, who 
ſaid they had received favours from Hottentot women, 


_ Poſitively denied its exiſtence ; but a phyſician of the 


place declared that he had cured many hundreds of ve- 
nereal complaints, and never ſaw one without two 
fleſhy, or rather ſkinny appendages, proceeding from 
the upper part of the Labia, in appearance ſomewhat 
reſembling the teats of a cow, but flat ; they hung 
down, he ſaid, before the Pupendum, and were in dif- 
ferent ſubjects of different lengths, in ſome not more 
than half an inch, in others three or four inches : theſe 
he imagined to be what ſome writers have exaggerated 
into a flap, or apron, hanging down from the bottom 
of the abdomen, of ſufficient extent to render an artifi- 
cial covering of the neighbouring parts unneceſſary, 
Thus much for the country, its productions, and 
inhabitants. The bay is large, ſafe, and commodious ; 
it lies open indeed to the north-weſt winds, but they 
ſeldom blow hard; yet as they ſometimes ſend in a 
great ſea, the ſhips moor N. E. and 8. W. fo as to have 


an open hawſer with north-weſt winds : the ſouth-eaſt 


winds blow frequently with great violence; but as this 
direction is right out of the bay, they are not danger- 
ous, Near the town a wharf of wood is run out to a 
Proper diſtance ſor the convenience of landing and ſhip- 
Ping goods. To this wharf water is conveyed in pipes, 
from which ſeveral boats may fill water at the ſame 
time; and ſeveral large boats or hoys are kept by the 
Company to carry ſtores and proviſions to and from the 
ſhipping in the harbour. The bay is defended by a 
ſquare tort, ſituated cloſe to the beach on the eaſt fide 
of the town, and by ſeveral outworks and batteries ex- 
tending along the — as well on this ſide of the town 


as the other; but they are ſo ſituated as to be cannon- 
aded by ſhipping, and are in a manner defenceleſs 


againſt an enemy of any force by land. The garrifor 
| conſiſts 
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conſiſts of eight hundred regular troops, beſides militia 
of the country, in which is comprehended every man 
able to bear arms. They have contrivances to alarm 
the whole country by ſignals in a very ſhort time, and 
the militia is then to repair immediately to the town. 
The French at Mauritius are ſupplied from this 
place with ſalted beef, biſcuit, flour, and wine: the 
proviſions for which the French contracted this year 
were 5$00,000lb. weight of ſalt beef, 400, ooolb. of 
flour, 400, ooolb. of biſcuit, and 1, 200 leagers of wine. 
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April. 


In the morning of the 14th we weighed and ſtood Sunday 14. 


out of the bay; and at five in the evening anchored un- 
der Penquin, or Robin Iſland : we lay here all night, 
and as I could not fail in the morning for want of wind, 
I ſent a boat to the iſland for a few trifling articles which 
we had forgot to take in at the Cape. But as ſoon as 
the boat came near the ſhore, the Dutch hailed her, 
and warned the people not to land at their peril, bring- 
ing down at the ſame time ſix men armed with muſ- 
quets, who paraded upon the beach. The officer who 
commanded the boat not thinking it worth while to riſk 
the lives of the people on board for the ſake of a few 
cabbages, which were all we wanted, returned to the 
ſhip. At firſt we were at a loſs to account for our re- 
pulſe, but we afterwards recolleQed, that to this iſland 
the Dutch at the Cape baniſh ſuch criminals as are not 
thought worthy of death, for a certain number of years, 
proportioned to the offence ; and employ them as ſlaves 
in digging limeſtone, which though ſcarce upon the 
continent is plenty here : and that a Daniſh ſhip which 


by ſickneſs had loſt great part of her crew, and had. 


been refuſed aſſiſtance at the Cape, came down to this 
iſland, and ſending her boat a-ſhore, ſecured the guard, 
and took on board as many of the criminals as ſhe 
thought proper to navigate her home: we conclude 
therefore that the Dutch, to prevent the reſcue of their 
criminals in time to come, had given orders to their 
people here to ſuffer no boat of any foreign nation to 
come a-ſhore. 


On the 28th, at three o'clock in the afternoon, we Thuild. 2c. 
5th, 5 


weighed, with a light breeze at S. E. and put to ſea. 
About 


April. 


Monday 29. 


May. 
Wednef, 1. 
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About an hour afterwards we loſt our Maſter, Mr. Ro- 
bert Mollineux, a young man of good parts, but un- 
happily given up to intemperance, which brought on 
diſorders that put an end to his life. 
| We proceeded in our voyage homeward without any 
remarkable incident; and in the morning of the 29th 
we croſſed our firſt meridian, having circumnavigated 
the globe in the direction from eaſt to weſt, and con- 
ſequently loſt a day, for which we made an allowance 
at Batavia. | | | 
At day-break, on the 1ſt of May, we ſaw the iſland 
of St. Helena; and at noon we anchored in the road 


| before James's fort. 


We ſtayed here till the 4th, to refreſh, and Mr, 
Banks improved the time in making the complete cir- 
cuit of the iſland, and viſiting the moſt remarkable 
places upon it. 

It is ſituated, as it were, in the middle of the vaſt At- 
lantic ocean, being four hundred leagues diſtant from 
the eoaſt of Africa, and fix hundred from that of Ame- 
rica, It is the ſummit of an immenſe mountain riſing 
out of the ſea, which, at a little diſtance all round it, is 
of an unfathomable depth, and is no more than twelve 
leagues long and fix broad, R 

The ſeat of volcanoes has, without exception, been 
found to be the higheſt part of the countries in which 
they are found, Etna and Veſuvius have no land 
higher than themſelves in their neighbourhood ; 
Hecla is the higheſt hill in Iceland; volcanoes are 
frequent in the higheſt part of the Andes, in South 
America ; and the Pike of Teneriffe is known to be 
the covering of ſubterraneous fire; theſe are ſtill burn- 
ing, but there are innumerable other mountains which 
bear evident marks of fire that is now extinct, and has 
been ſo from the time of our earlieſt traditions : among 


theſe is Saint Helena, where the inequalities of the 


ground, in its external ſurface, are manifeſtly the 


effect of the ſinking of the earth; for the oppoſite 


ridges, though ſeparated always by deep, and ſome- 
times by broad vallies, are exactly ſimilar both in appear- 
ance and direction; and that the ſinking of the earth in 
theſe parts was cauſed by ſubterraneous fire, is equally 
manifeſt from the ſtones ; for ſome of them, eſpe- 

cially 
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cially thoſe in the bottom of the vallies, are burnt al- 771. 
moſt to a cinder : in ſome there are ſmall bubbles, like. Nez. , 


thoſe that are ſeen in glaſs which has been urged al- 
moſt to fuſion, and ſome, though at firſt ſight they do 
not appear to have been expoſed to the action of great 
heat, will be found, upon a cloſer inſpe&ion, to contain 
ſmall pieces of extraneous bodies, particularly mundick, 
which have yielded to the power of fire, tho? it was not 
ſufficient to alter the appearance of the ſtone which 
contained them. 

It appeared, as we approached it on the windward 
ſide, like a rude heap of rocks, bounded by a precipice 
of amazing height, and conſiſting of a kind of half fri- 
able ſtone, which ſhews not the leaſt ſign of vegetation, 
nor is it more promiſing upon a nearer view : in failing 
along the ſhore, we came ſo near the huge cliffs, that 
they ſeemed to over-hang the ſhip, and the tremen- 
dous effect of their giving way made us almoſt fear the 
event: at length we 9 a valley, called Chapel 
Valley, which reſembles a large trench; and in this 
valley we diſcovered the town. The bottom of it is ſlight- 
4 covered with herbage, but the ſides are as naked as 
the cliffs that are next {the ſea, Such is the firſt ap- 
pearance of the iſland in its preſent cultivated ſtate, and 
the firſt hills muſt be paſſed before the vallies look 
green, or the country diſplays any other marks of 
fertility. 

The town ſtands juſt by the ſea fide, and the far 
greater part of the houſes are ill built ; the church, 
which originally was a mean ſtructure, is in ruins, and 
the market-houſe is nearly in the ſame condition. 

The white inhabitants are all Engliſh, who, as they 
are not permitted by the Eaſt India Company, to whom 
the iſland belongs, to carry on any trade or commerce 
on their own account, ſubſiſt wholly by ſupplying ſuch 
ſhips as touch at the place with refreſhments, which, 
however, they do not provide in proportion to the fer- 
tility of the foil, and the temperament of the climate, 
which would enable them by cultivation to produce all 
the fruits and vegetables both of Europe and India. This 
iſland indeed, ſmall as it is, enjoys the'different advan- 
tages of different climates ; for the cabbage-trees, which 
grow upon the higheſt ridges, can by no art be cultivat- 
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ed upon the ridges next below, where the red-wood and 
gum-wood both flouriſh, which will not grow upon the 
ridges above, and neither of the three are to be 
found in the vallies, which in general are covered with 
European plants, and the more common ones of India. 

Here are a few horſes, but they are kept only for the 
ſaddle, ſo that all labour is performed by ſlaves nor are 
they furniſhed with any of the various machines which 
art has invented to facilitate their taſk. The ground is 
not every where too ſteep for a cart, and where it is, the 
wheel-barrow might be uſed with great advantage, yet 
there is no wheel-barrow in the whole iſland; every 
thing is conveyed from place to place by the ſlaves, and 
they are not furniſhed even with the ſimple convenience 
of a porter's knot, but carry their burthen upon their 
heads. They are indeed very numerous, and are brought 
from almoſt every part of the world ; but they appeared 
to be a miſerable race, worn out partly by exceſſive la- 
bour, and partly by ill uſage, of which they frequently 
complained ; and i am ſorry to ſay, that inſtances of 
wanton cruelty are much. more frequent among my 
countrymen here, than among the Dutch, who are, and 
perhaps not without reaſon, generally reproached with 
want of humanity at Batavia and the Cape. 

Among the native products of this iſland, which are 
not numerous, muſt be reckoned ebony, tho? the trees 
are now nearly extinQ, and are not remembered to have 
been plenty: pieces of wood are frequently found in the 
vallies, of a fine black colour, and a hardneſs almoſt 
equal to iron; theſe pieces, however, are always ſo 
ſhort and crooked, that no uſe can be made of them, 
Whether the tree is the ſame with that which produces 
ebony upon the Iſle of Bourbon or the iſlands adjacent, 
is not known, as the French have not yet publiſhed any 
account of it. | 

There are but few inſeQt in this place; but there is a 
ſpecies of ſnail found upon the tops of the higheſt ridges, 
which probably has been there ſince the original creati- 
on of their kind at the beginning of the world. It is in- 
deed very difficult to conceive how any thing which was 
not depoſited here at its creation, or brought hitber 0 
the diligence of man, could find its way to a place 
ſevered from the reſt of the world, by ſeas of immenſe 
Ty” | N extent, 
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extent, except the hypotheſis that has been mentioned 1771. 
on another occaſion be adopted, and this rock be ſup- — 
poſed to have been left behind, when a large tract of | 
country, of which it was part, ſubſided by ſome convul- 
ſion of nature, and was ſwallowed up in the ocean. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon of the 4th of May, we $aturd. 4. 
weighed and ſtood out of the road, in company with the 
Portland man-of-war and twelve fail of Indiamen. 

We continued to ſail in compauy with the fleet, till 
the 1cth in the morning, when, perceiving that we ſail- Friday 10. 
ed much heavier than any other ſhip, and thinking it for 
that reaſon probable that the Portland would get home 
before us, I made the ſignal to ſpeak with her; upon 
which Captain Elliot himſelf came on board, and I de- 
livered to him a letter from the Admiralty, with a box, 
containing the common log-books of the ſhip, and the 
Journals of ſome of the officers. We continued in com- 
pany, however, till the 23d in the morning, and then Thur, 23. 
there was not one of the ſhips in ſight. About one o'clock 
in the afternoon, died our Firſt Lieutenant, Mr, Hicks, 
and in the evening we committed his body to the ſea, 
with the uſual ceremonies, The diſeaſe of which he died 
was a conſumption; and as he was not free from it 
when he ſailed from England, it may be truly ſaid that 
he was dying during the whole voyage, tho? his decline 
was very gradual till we came to Batavia : the next day, Priday 24. 
I gave Mr. Charles Clerk an order to act as lieutenant 
in his room, a young man who was extremely well. 
qualified for that ſtation, 

Our rigging and ſails were now become ſo bad, that 
ſomething was giving way every day, We continued 
our courſe, however, in ſafety till the 10th of June, | June. 
when land, which proved to be the Lizard, was diſco- 7 
vered by Nicholas Young, the ſame boy that firſt ſaw 
New Zealand; on the 11th we run up the channel, at Tueſday 18. 
fix in the morning of the 12th we paſſed Beachy Head, Wednel. 12. 
at noon we were a-breaſt of Dover, and about three came 
to an anchor in the Downs, and went a-ſhore at Deal. 
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